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tic  Society. 

NSON  has  drawn  attention  to  the  mention 

in  early  inscriptions,  and  the  connection 

mt  vessels  with  those  of  Ethiopia.     The 

\   at   a   very   remote  period  voyaged   to 

or  gold  and  other  articles  to  use  in  the 

he  demand  of  markets.^     The  Euphrates' 

lent  quays  at  which  the  primitive  navi- 

unloaded  their  vessels.     They  proceeded 

ilf  into  the  ocean,  and  there  they  were 

ks  and  by  the  heavenly  bodies.     These 

continued  from  the  time  when  XTr  was 

300,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Persian 

ion  began  to  decline.      During  all  this 

Is,  the  navigators  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 

,  Arabian,  Phoenician,  or  Egyptian,  were 

the  monsoons,   along   the  African   and 

)onveying  knowledge  from  one  country 

and  Greeks  planted  mercantile  settle- 
tre  they  traded  in  the  Mediterranean, 
e  done  the  same  in  a  thousand  ports 
nd  the  islands  and  countries  east  of 
know  to   have   taken   place  from  the 

lonarchies,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102.    He  cites  Sir  Henry 
lyal  Asiatio  Society,  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  186. 
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time  of  the  Caliphs  downwards  on  the  soutli  coast  of  Asia 
in  connection  with  Arabian  trade  would,  for  the  same 
reasons,  take  place  in  the  times  of  the  more  ancient  traders 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  mercantile  colonists  would 
take  wives  in  the  cities  where  they  settled.  The  new 
generation  that  grew  up  would  speak  the  language  of  the 
new  country  as  well  as  that  which  was  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  trading  colonists,  and  the  way  would  in  consequence 
be  open  for  free  communication  of  ideas.  New  facts  and 
notions  could,  for  example,  be  conveyed  from  Phoenicia,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  islands 
and  regions  east  of  India.  To  give  an  example  of  this,  it  is 
found  recorded  in  an  old  Chinese  book  on  botany,  written 
by  a  prefect  of  Canton  in  the  fourth  century,  that  several 
plants,  such  as  Jessamine  and  Henna,  were  then  growing 
at  Canton,  having  been  brought  there  by  traders  coming 
from  Arabia  and  the  Roman  empire.  The  well-known 
"  Moli  hwa,"  a  species  of  jessamine,  now  used  for  scenting 
tea  and  snuff,  is  among  these  exotic  plants.  In  the  same 
book  sugar  is  spoken  of  as  a  product  of  Cochin  China 
known  at  Canton.  It  has  now  become  a  staple  product 
of  the  provinces  of  Canton  and  Fukien.  The  Henna 
flower  is  now  commonly  used  in  North  China  for  dyeing 
the  finger-nails  red.  This  custom  is  a  favourite  one  among 
women.  The  plant  was  conveyed  on  merchant  vessels 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago  by  foreigners  called  Hu,  here 
meaning  Arabs,  as  is  roost  probable.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  Canton  from  the  Roman  empire  Ta  Tsin. 
Egypt,  where  it  is  indigenous,  then  belonged  to  that  empire. 
The  Chinese  were  able  to  obtain  not  only  an  African  plant 
at  that  time,  but  to  learn  also  the  empire  to  which  the 
country  where  the  plant  grew  belonged,  and  this  know- 
ledge they  could  acquire  because  there  was  resident  then 
in  Canton  a  trading  colony  of  Arabs.  This  was  in  the 
pagan  times,  before  the  age  of  Mahommed.  The  members 
of  this  colony,  always  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese  simply  as 
Hu  or  foreigners,  would  maintain  Sabean  worship,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  teach  something  of  what  the  Arabs  then 
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ay,  but  with  it  would  be  included  the  old 
iip. 

ing  farther,  let  me  mention  here  that  the 

•f  Canton  included  among  them  at  the  end 

ry  the  uncle  of  Mahommed.   Hearing  of  his 

)ss  as  a  prophet,  he  returned   to  Arabia. 

dead.     He  asked  what  message  his  nephew 

The  reply  was  "  None."     "  Then,"  said 

m  to  China.     If  the  prophet  had  wished 

he  would  have  intimated  his  desire."     He 

ina  and  died  in  Canton.     He  was  buried 

constructed  during  his  lifetime,  and  still 

fcer  on  in  the  Tang  dynasty  the  Arabs  in 

ery  numerous  and  dangerous.     They  are 

9  narratives  in  Arabic  compiled  by  two 

vellers   and    translated  by   Ercnaudot,    in 

be  China  and  other  countries  visited  by 

century. 

mercantile  settlements  in  seaport  towns 
Ending  coast-line  of  Southern  Asia,  from 
bat  knowledge  of  various  kinds  could  be 
unicated  from  one  country  to  another, 
in  at  any  time,  from  the  beginning  of 
in  the  third  millennium  before  Christ, 
the  Euphrates,  down  to  modern  days, 
est  way  to  account  for  the  diffusion  of 
ind  institutions  and  the  common  beliefs 
ons.  We  speak  of  oriental  magnificence, 
mental  hospitality,  oriental  imagination, 
The  reason  why  the  word  Oriental  serves 
^ersia,  and  Arabia  alike,  is  partly  because 
rays  maintained  between  these  countries 
>ned  a  considerable  identity  in  customs, 
religion. 

of  the  art  of  writing  into  India  needs 
ihe  agency  of  just  such  mercantile  settle- 
oast  of  India  as  would  necessarily  exist 
le  of  Solomon.      The  discussion  of  the 
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origin  of  the  Indian  alphabet  occupied  two  sittings  of  the 
Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Leyden  in  1883,  and  was  con- 
ducted throughout  with  great  vigour  and  unflagging  interest. 
The  hypothesis  which  met  with  most  acceptance  was  the 
PhcBnician  hypothesis.  The  Phcsnician  alphabet,  as  de- 
veloped in  South  Arabia  and  preserved  in  the  Himyaritio 
incriptionSy  gave  origin  in  the  east  to  the  Indian  alphabet 
and  in  the  west  to  the  Ethiopic.  The  two  most  distant 
dependencies  of  the  Persian  empire  came  to  have  each  an 
alphabet  thus  derived.  This  view  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
supported  by  Professor  Weber,  Dr.  Buhler,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  the  late  Professor  Lenormant,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Cust,  who  so  ably  introduced  the  subject  to  the  Con- 
gress. On  the  mode  of  introduction  of  the  Semitic  alphabet 
Mr.  Cust  said,  **  Unquestionably  the  continuous  existence  of 
a  commerce  between  Yemen  and  South  India  can  be  as- 
serted from  a  very  remote  period,  quite  sufficient  to  meet 
all  requirements."  The  Vattelutu  alphabet,  which  has  in- 
fluenced the  Tamil,  was  certainly,  the  same  writer  adds, 
like  the  Semitic  alphabet  in  several  points.  The  Phoenician 
hypothesis,  as  now  maintained,  singles  out  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ  as  the  period  when  the  Indian  writing  was 
first  used  extensively. 

But  if  the  alphabetic  writing  then  commonly  used  in 
Western  Asia  was  introduced  through  the  agency  of  mer- 
cantile colonies  at  places  on  the  Indian  coast  as  early  as 
600  years  before  Christ,  may  we  not  expect  that  other 
arts  then  existing  and  acquisitions  in  knowledge  of  various 
kinds  would  enter  India  in  the  same  manner  P  The  changes 
which  took  place  in  Hindu  philosophy  and  those  ideas  of 
an  extended  kind  on  the  outer  world,  on  cosmogony,  snd 
on  the  future  life,  which  began  to  appear  in  India  after 
the  Vedic  period,  may  have  been  caused  by  the  same  mari- 
time intercourse  with  Western  Asia  and  Egypt.  In  China, 
from  about  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  somewhat  similar 
changes  occurred  in  cosmogony,  in  philosophy,  and  in  cos- 
mography, and  the  hypothesis  of  mercantile  settlements  in 
Cochin  China  would  be  very  convenient  as  an  aid  to  show 
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>f  foreign  knowledge  were  likely  to  have 
ina  as  the  result  of  the  ocean  traffic  which 
the  Indian  seas.  Surely,  while  Chinese 
ing  slowly  through  its  successive  revolu- 
and  national  life,  it  was  not  unaffected  hy 

ifax  Miiller's  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
ict  of  an  abrupt  change  in  Hindu  literature 
9  of  the  Yedas  and  that  of  the  Brahmanas 
pointed  out.     He  says,  "  There  is  through- 
as  such  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
1  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  that  we  can  hardly 
such   an  estrangement   could   have   taken 
9  had  been  at  some  time  or  other  a  sudden 
z  in  the  chain  of  tradition."     In  the  days 
reakness  which  then  overtook   the   Hindu 
author  shows  how,   for  example,  the  pro- 
Yedas  became  at  a  later  period  a  god,  and 
New  gods  were   invented   in  profusion, 
lese    new    mythological    personages    over- 
applanted   the   deities    of    the   Yedic   age. 
J^onies  were  invented,  and  in  the  Buddhist 
»  Puranas,  an   entirely  new  mode  of  de- 
Id  is  adopted,  in  which   the  ocean  plays 
ks  part.     In  the  Vishnu  Purana  it  is  said 
)e  Being  placed  the  earth  on  the  summit 
bere  it   floats   like  a  mighty   vessel,   and 
tve    surface    does    not    sink    beneath   the 
3Puranas  represent  Moimt  Meru  as  in  the 
L  around  which  lies  Jambudwipa,  and  the 
toorted  by  some  animal."  ^     This  animal  is 
ll  monster.     Otherwise  a  tortoise  is  repre- 
(ng  the  earth.     A  circular  wall  of  rock 
JD  world.     Within  it  are  seven  other  con- 
I  rocks.      Between  each   circle   is   a  sea. 

I  swim    in    these   seas.      Into   this  new 

» 

^1  YiBhnu  Purana  in  Hardy*  s  Manual  of  Buddhism. 
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system  of  the  world  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  together 
with  the  zodiac  and  the  twenty-seven  lunar  mansions, 
made  an  entrance,  and  later  the  Ptolemaic  system.  All 
these  ideas  are  very  much  of  a  foreign  character,  and 
while  they  may  have  reached  India  by  land,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  more  likely  to  arrive  by  sea,  because 
the  mercantile  colonies  in  the  seaport  towns  of  the  Indian 
coast  would  furnish  facilities  for  the  ready  transference  of 
thought  from  foreign  languages  into  the  current  speech 
of  India. 

The  time  when  Babylonian  astronomy,  and  cosmogony 
with  the  idea  of  vast  seas,  a  central  mountain,  and  a  rocky 
limit  to  the  earth,  could  be  introduced  to  India  by  sea  was 
possibly  not  earlier  than  B.C.  800,  for  that  is  the  time  when 
Professor  Max  Miiller  supposes  the  Rig  Yeda  to  have  been 
completed.  But  the  date  when  this  new  accession  of  know- 
ledge of  cosmogony  from  Babylon  and  of  the  metempsychosis 
from  Egypt  would  not  be  later  than  the  time  of  Buddha,  for 
this  great  teacher  found  all  India  believing  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis, which  is  not  a  Yedic  doctrine  :  the  focus  of  this 
foreign  influence  upon  India  was  therefore  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Late  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury Babylon  was  powerful  under  Nabopolossar — and  Necho, 
whose  ships  circumnavigated  Africa,  was  reigning  in 
Egypt.  The  maritime  prosperity  of  Babylon  would  be  at  its 
height  at  that  time,  and  the  Persian  conquest  by  Cyrus  of 
that  city  B.C.  538  would  not  diminish  mercantile  activity. 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  Indian  trade  could  not  be 
other  than  highly  flourishing.  Babylonians,  Arabs,  and 
Phoonicians  would  be  found  residing  on  the  Indian  coast, 
when  some  political  revolution  brought  the  Sanskrit  or  Pali- 
speaking  population  of  the  north  into  that  part  of  India. 
The  same  sort  of  agency  which  introduced  the  art  of  writing 
would  also  introduce  the  metempsychosis  of  Egypt,  with  the 
astronomy,  the  zodiac,  and  the  cosmogony  of  Babylon. 
Probably  it  was  not  from  one  country  only  that  India 
received  these  accessions  of  knowledge,  for  the  Arabs  believe 
in   a  vast  rocky  circle   bounding  the  world,  and  forming 
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of  the  ocean,  as  the  Buddhists  do,  and  they 
Pond  of  the  sea.  The  Hindus  may  have 
>tion  from  them. 

3f  these   foreign  influences  was  a  complete 
Hindu  thought.      The  new  leaven  worked 
ugh  the  mass  of  Hindu  society.    The  natural 
)  Yedas  was  exchanged  for  an  extravagant 
a  vastly  extended  universe.     Native  thinkers 
w  bases  in  constructing  their  systems.   Philo- 
nore  refined,  and  the  universe  better  under- 
Babylonian  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and 
observing  the  heavenly   bodies,  came  into 
[ndia.     The  reason  why  just  about  this  time 
lu  systems  of  philosophy  sprang  into  life  was 
olus  to  the  native  intellect  was  imparted  by 
I  introduced  just  then  along  the  coast  from 
k  less  degree  by  the  passes  of  the  north-west. 
'  India  became  specially  receptive  of  new 
when  they  were  introduced  would  naturally 
)  Aryan  population  conquered  the  whole  sea- 
oceed  to  speak  of  China, 
possible  that  the  art  of  writing  may  have 
ted  to  China  from  Mesopotamia  about  B.C. 
ne  ocean  route  which  afterwards  gave   to 
igari  alphabet.     But  when  ocean  navigation 
na,  alphabets  were  unknown,  and  therefore 
s  ideographic  and  phonetic  only, 
hat  took  place  in  China  long  afterwards,  in 
,  in  literature  and  philosophy  are  also  better 
s  hypothesis  than  by  any  other.     Trading 
udian  Ocean,  we  must  suppose,  through  the 
the  early  dynasties,  from  the  time  of  the 
ti  and  of  Yan  and  Shun,  who  were  con- 
irly  so,  with  the  King  Uruk  of  the  Cunei- 
In  their  time  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese 
the  south  far  enough  to  admit  of  inter- 
u  China  and  Burma,  and  by  this  southern 
)mical    knowledge  then  acquired  by  the 
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Chinese  wonld  most  easily  arrive.  In  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.  there  was,  as  tradition  shows,  a  large  accession  of  new 
knowledge  by  this  route.  This  was  when  Chow  Kung  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  its  effects  are  found  in  his  writings  and 
the  institutions  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  In  the 
sixth  century  a  distinct  and  remarkable  change  took  place  in 
Chinese  literature. 

To  show  the  nature  of  this  change  in  Chinese  literature,  I 
shall  take  some  examples  from  Tso,  the  historian,  and  Lie 
tsze,  the  Tauist  philosopher,  the  one  illustrating  the  subject 
of  astrology,  and  the  other  that  of  cosmography.  Tso  c*hieu 
ming,  in  his  history,  when  he  comes  to  the  year  b.c.  549, 
mentions  that  Jupiter,  the  '*  year  star,"  as  he  is  called,  ought 
to  have  been  in  Sagittarius,  and  Capricornus  r.a.  280°  to 
300^  or,  as  it  is  called.  Sing  ki,  but  had  irregularly  advanced 
to  Aquarius  or  Hiuen  Hiau.  This  is  the  first  sign  of  the 
zodiac  of  twelve,  and  belongs  to  the  month  December.  It  is 
a  bad  omen  that  Jupiter  should  during  this  year  enter  the 
sign  in  which  he  should  be  next  year.  At  the  time  there 
was  no  ice,  the  dark  principle  yin  not  being  able  to  overcome 
the  bright  principle  t/ang  (warmth).  It  is  the  snake  mount* 
ing  the  dragon.  The  dragon  is  the  star  group  of  the  king- 
doms Sung  and  Cheng.  These  two  States,  therefore,  will 
suffer  from  famine.  In  explanation,  it  is  said  that  the  snake 
rules  winter,  and  that  Jupiter  represents  wood,  which  is 
symbolized  by  the  blue  dragon.  When  Jupiter  wanders 
from  his  place  into  the  winter  region,  the  spring  dragon  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  winter  snake.  Further,  the 
central  star  of  winter  is  called  Hii,  "empty."  Iliau  also 
means  "  waste."  The  countries  affected,  therefore,  must 
suffer  from  emptiness  and  waste.  There  will  certainly  be 
famine. 

There  is  a  passage  occurring  under  the  year  564  which 
speaks  of  the  people  of  the  Sung  country  learning  by  the 
stars  to  foresee  what  heavenly  retribution  for  crimes  would 
happen  (Legge's  Chun  T'sien,  p.  439).  The  official 
director  of  fire,  as  folklore  tells  us,  being  meritorious,  was 
sacrificed  to,  along  with  a  star.    Antares  was  the  star  chosen. 
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tern  quarter  of  the  zodiac.     But  he  was  also 

I  the  willow,  S  Hydrae.     In  the  third  month 

3S  culminates  at  evening,  and  is  then  seen  in 

people  were  ordered  to  begin  to  kindle  fires 

it.      In  the  third  month  of  autumn  (Sii) 

*'  star  of  great  fire,"  disappears  in  the  sun's 

le  are  then  ordered  to  cease  to  kindle  fires. 

(  red  bird  is  the  group  called  the  "  willow," 

A.ntares.   The  name  of  the  oflScer  worshipped 

le  reign  of  Yau.     He  lived  in  Shang  c*hieu 

was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Eau  sin.     He 

lace  mentioned  in  order  that  he  might  there 

ation  of  which  Antares  is  the  largest  star. 

.8  star  and  sacrificing  to  it,  the  people  were 

strictly  to  the  appointed  times  for  lighting 

this  way  that  Antares  became  the  star  of 

in  the  east  part  of  the  province  of  Honan. 

as  taken  to  perform  these  sacrifices  in  the 

uccessors,  and  this  worship  of  Antares  came 

'  duty  of  the  city  called  Shang  c*hieu,  and 

irge  group  of  facts  and  observances  which 

mory  of  the  Shang  dynasty.     What  the 

in  the  historian's  further  remark  that  the 

ned  to  look  upon  fire  as  the  probable  cause 

into  which  they  fell.     From  this  circum- 

le  said  that  they  knew  that  the  calamity  of 

*aven,  or  must   be   regarded   as   divinely 

n  we  come  to  the  year  540,  we  learn  from 

rther  particulars  respecting  Ot  pak.    (They 

e,  p.  680.)     The  marquis  who  ruled  Tsin 

i)  was  ill,  and  consulted  the  diviners,  who , 

B  of  the  tortoise  in  divination,  learned  that 

ised  by  two  spirits  named  Shi  c*hen  and 

supposed  to  have  entered  the  sick  noble- 

lined  near  him.     But  the  diviners  did  not 

ere.     Tsze  c'han  said  that  the  Emperor 

3ns,  Ot  pak  and  Shi  chen.     The  brothers 

er,  the  Emperor  Yau  sent  Ot  pak  to  live 
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in  Shang  c^ieu,  there  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the  star 
Gh'en  (Ta  hwo)  or  Antares.  Thus  this  star  became  the 
patron  star  of  the  Shang  people.  At  the  same  time  Shi  chen 
was  removed  to  Ta  hia  to  preside  over  the  star  Shen,  the 
"  belt  of  Orion."  This  place  was  Tsin  yang,  now  embraced 
in  Tai  yuen  fu,  capital  of  the  province  of  Shansi  :  eventually 
in  the  Cheu  dynasty  this  star  Shen  became  the  recognized 
patron  of  Tsin. 

Dr.  Gustavo  Schlegel,  in  his  Uranographie  Chi  noise,  rightly 
regarded  these  stories  as  fables.  They  are  introduced  into 
the  history  through  the  love  of  the  author  for  folklore.  This 
folklore  is  for  research  very  valuable,  as  helping  us  to  trace 
out  the  history  of  astrology.  The  worship  of  stars  by 
particular  cities  was  in  full  use  at  least  five  centuries  and  a 
half  before  Christ.  At  that  time  the  legends  were  so  well 
established  in  popular  faith  that  they  may  well  have  been 
some  centuries  old.  These  instances  show  what  stories  of  an 
astrological  nature  prevailed  at  that  time  in  regard  to  some 
cities  in  Honan  and  Shansi.  Similar  legends  would  exist  in 
other  cities.  The  following  particulars  refer  to  T'ai  t'ai,  the 
other  spirit  supposed  to  have  caused  an  illness  to  the  noble- 
man above  mentioned. 

T*ai  t'ai  and  Yun  ke  were  the  sons  of  Hiuen  ming  shi, 
director  of  water,  who  was  descended  from  Shau  hau,  an 
ancient  emperor.  T'ai  t'ai  cleared  the  channel  of  the  Fen 
river,  which  flows  through  Shansi  into  the  Yellow  River  and 
also  deepened  the  Tau  river.  In  consequence  he  was  made 
by  the  Emperor  Chwen  hii  superintending  baron  to  the  Fen 
chwen  region.  Sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  him  by  the  four 
states,  Chen,  Sz,  Ju,  Hwang,  all  ruled  by  bis  descendants  till 
they  were  absorbed  by  Tsin.  T'ai  t'ai  continued  to  be  god 
of  the  Fen  river  in  the  Tsin  state. 

The  origin  of  the  legends  must  be  sought  in  the  notion  of 
local  star-worship.  This  would  come  in  possibly  in  the 
eleventh  century,  or  earlier.  It  might  also  with  more  pro- 
bability have  been  later.  The  worship  was  to  be  performed 
by  some  member  of  the  baronial  family,  usually  the  baron. 
There  was  a  selection  made  of  some  ancestor  to  be  worshipped 
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one  would  serve  tlie  purpose  who  had  had 

ggested  suitability  for  this  honour.     But 

'as  legendary,  and  not  historical ;  there  is 

Book  of  Odes,  the  Book  of  History,  or  the 

egends.     This  circumstance  favours  their 

bion  of  the   sixth  and  seventh  centuries 

.  they  would  then  be  a  century  or  two 

)  time  of  Tso  c'hieu  ming. 

the  origin  of  the  zodiacal  sign  Shi'chen, 

>ur  Cancer  and  Leo,  it  is  perhaps  derived 

ns  from  a  foreign  source,  either  by  trans- 

►r  by  translation.     The  words  mean  "  real 

jgend  has  been  invented  to  provide  the 

ship  with  a  fitting  personality. 

i  assigned  to  the  imperial  state  Cheu  was 

the  middle  of  summer.      It  was  called 

>f  the  red  bird,"  and  it  embraces  the  space 

le  willow,  to  16°  of  Chang,  both  of  these 

3  of  twenty-eight.     The  reason  that  this 

on  to  represent  the  Cheu  state  is  said 

3  have  been   that  when  Wu  Wang  set 

m  to  conquer  the  Shang  dynasty,  Jupiter 

The  time  was  in  the  calendar  of  Shang 

)venth  month,  that  day  being  the  25th, 

day  cycle.     In  the  calendar  of  Hia  this 

lonth.     At  that  time  Jupiter  was  in  the 

ng.      At  the  same  time  the  moon  was 

;.     More  exactly,  the  moon  was  on  the 

of  Fang.     The  sun  was  in  the  sign  Si 

le  ninth  from  Kiang  leu   (Aries),  and 

Iky  way.     Si  mu  extends  from  10°  of 

teu.     On  the  day  Wu   tsze   the   sun 

Ki.      The  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 

)oint  one  degree  in  advance  of  the  handle 

the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.   Mercury  was 

liau).     The  book  Kwo  yii,  from  which 

was  written  by  Tso  kien  ming.     The 

Wei  chau  was  compiled  in  the  time 
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of  the  Three  Eingdoms,  about  a.d.  270.  Text  and  comment 
have  both  been  used  in  the  statement  now  given  of  the 
place  of  the  sun,  moon,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter  on  the  day  when 
Wu  Wang  (B.C.  1120)  started  on  his  expedition  to  conquer 
the  Shang  dynasty.  Professor  Russell,  of  Peking,  kindly 
undertook  to  calculate  with  these  data,  and  found  that  no 
such  relative  position  of  these  four  bodies  was  possible  at 
the  time  stated. 

This  account  of  the  astrological  position  of  the  Cheu  king- 
dom in  the  constellation  Hydra  below  Cancer  and  Leo  is 
evidently  post-dated,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  eighth, 
seventh,  or  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  various.  The  division  of  the  empire  among 
the  28  constellations  is  duodecimal  and  remarkably  regular. 
It  is  as  follows,  as  arranged  by  late  writers  and  inserted  in 
the  work  Tien  Yuen  li  li : — 


1  Eio  Eang 

Cheng 

Central  Honan. 

2  Ti,  Fang,  Sin 

Sung 

Eastern  Honan. 

3  Wei,  Ki 

Yeu,  Yen 

(Fu  kien, kiang  si)  Chili. 

4  Teu,  Nieu 

Wu 

Kiang  su,  Che  kiang. 

5  Nu,  Hii,  Wei 

Tsi 

North  Shantung. 

6  Shi  Pi 

Wei 

South  Chili. 

7  Kwei  Low 

Lu 

South  Shantung. 

8  Wei,  Mau,  Pi 

Chau 

Western  Chili. 

9  Tsui,  Shen 

Tsin 

Shansi. 

10  Tsing,  Kwei 

Ts'in 

Shensi,  Kansu. 

11  Lieu,  Sing,  Chang 

Cheu 

Western  Honan,  Hupei, 
South  Shensi. 

12  Yi  Chen 

Ch'u 

Hunan,  Si  chwen, 
Kwangsi. 

The  states  Cheng  (I)  and  Ts'in  (10)  are  included.  The 
first  barons  of  these  two  states  only  received  full  investiture 
in  the  years  B.C.  806  and  B.C.  769  respectively.  They  are 
not  separable  from  the  others,  for  without  them  four  of  the 
twenty-eight  constellations  would  be  left  without  a  special 
kingdom  to  shine  upon  and  to  be  worshipped  by.  In  the 
work  Si  ku  tsiuen  shu  of  last  century,  when  the  genuineness 
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as  a  work  of   B.C.  1100   is  discussed,  the 

9  names  of  these  two  states  is  mentioned  as 

of  that  work  at  least  was  written  long  after 

same  argument  goes  to  show  in  regard  to 

he  local  astrology  of  the  feudal  states  that 

nenced  after  the  dates  B.C.  805  and  B.C.  769. 

classics  were  all  anonymous,  so  also  was,  it 

3  Cheu  li,  for  it  does  not  state  who  was  its 

lat  time  it  was  written.     The  words  which 

cation  of  the  twenty-eight  constellations  to 

lal  states  are  few.      "The  oflScer  known  as 

rules  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  takes  note  of 

ith  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  in 

ly  be  seen  what  changes  will  take  place  on 

ther   they   will   be    fortunate    or   unlucky. 

ds  as  corresponding  with  certain  stars,  the 

)roYinces  is  so  subdivided  that  each  feudal 

)  or  more  constellations  which  control  it, 

be  seen  its  good  and  ill  fortune.     By  means 

npiter  moving  through  the  twelve  years  of 

3od  and  ill  fortune  of  the  empire  may  be 

Jl.     The  remaining  duties  of  the  astrologer 

connected  with  observing  the   winds  and 

cal  phenomena  in  order  to  foreknow  good 

uch  being  the  form  assumed  by  Chinese 

Cheu   li,  a  fair  judgment  of  the  period 

)duced  may  be  easily  reached.     The  first 

lie  Cheng  state  was  Yeu,  brother  of  Cheu 

received,  B.C.  806,  a  part  of  the  Cheu  patri- 

the  modern  Honan.     Since  the  first  two 

he  zodiac  of  twenty-eight  were  assigned 

^  be  supposed  that  it  was  in  his  time  that 

istribution  of  the  twenty-eight  constella- 

This  is  not  essential,  it  may  be  said,  for 

are  on  the  east  of  Cheu,  and  it  may  be 

liat  these  constellations  were  assigned  to 

Dglisli  Cjclopasdia  under  the  word  Clepsydra. 
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those  states.  But  if  this  principle  of  regarding  Cheu  as  the 
starting-point  for  orientation  suits  in  some  instances,  it  fails 
in  most  cases,  and  it  is  probably  better  to  seek  another  cause, 
such  as  the  actual  place  of  Jupiter  when  the  allocation  was 
made  in  each  case.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that 
the  Cheu  li  being  a  manual  of  official  duty,  if  the  duties 
were  at  any  time  increased,  there  would  be  an  addition  made 
to  the  book.  In  Cheu  Eung's  time  there  may  have  been 
an  elementary  astrology.  I  plead  only  for  the  developed 
astrology  of  the  eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth  centuries,  that  there 
was  an  addition  made  to  the  text  of  the  portion  which  defines 
the  duty  of  the  official  astrologer  in  regard  to  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  stars. 

The  native  critics  of  modem  times  have  shown  great  want 
of  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Cheu  li.  In  the 
Sung  dynasty  this  book  was  ascribed  to  Lieu  bin  of  the  first 
century  B.C.  and  a.d.  Mau  si  ho  attacked  this  view,  and 
ascribed  the  book  to  the  Contending  States  period,  or  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  Supposing  this  date  to  be  correct,  there  is 
still  more  reason  for  not  placing  the  astrology  of  the  feudal 
states  before  the  time  which,  as  above  shown,  the  facts  seem 
to  require.  The  clepsydra  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
classics  except  this.  But  we  know  from  Greek  sources  that 
the  clepsydra  was  a  Babylonian  instrument,  and  was  origi- 
nated by  the  Babylonians.  At  least  Sextus  Empiricus 
ascribes  it  to  them,^  and  states  that  they  used  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  in  astrological  calculations,  and  by  means  of  it 
during  the  diurnal  revolution  of  a  star  divided  the  zodiac 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  The  officer  who  had  this  instru- 
ment in  charge  is  called  the  carrier  of  the  clepsydra.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  instrument  was  not  like  those 
at  present  in  use  at  the  Peking  Observatory,  which  are 
bronze  vessels  of  great  weight,  arranged  in  successive  steps 
as  on  a  staircase.  It  was  of  a  size  and  weight  suitable  for 
being  lifted  by  an  officer.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Shwo  wen 
as  being  made  of  bronze.     Curiously  enough  it  is  alluded  to 

*  Since  this  was  written  Professor  Rus^ll  has  found  that  in  B.C.  806,  Jupiter 
was  in  the  required  constellations  Kio  and  K'ang. 
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ace  to  the  Odes  supposed   to  have   been 

Hia   in  the  fifth   century  before   Christ. 

think    this   preface   reads   like   a   Han 

a.     Whatever  be  the  age  of  the  Cheu  li, 

to  the  Odes,  the  astrological  passages  in 
d  in  the  Ewo  yii  help  us  to  place  the  wide 
iial  astrology  in  China  not  later  than  the 
re  Christ.  With  this  should  also  be  placed 
>f  the  clepsydra,  because  such  an  instru- 
:tremely  useful  when  every  feudal  capital 

had  its  astrological  department,  and  the 
urance  of  stars  and  planets  had  to  be  care- 

lance  of  the  clepsydra  in  China  seems  to 

ibylonians  had  communicated  this  instru- 

ore  the  Greeks  had  it.     It  is  mentioned  in 

I    Aristotle    among    Greek    writers,    but 

mr  time.     We  may  do  well  to  remember 

ma  c'hien  in  connection  with  the  official 

ays,  "  When  the  empire  ceased  to  be  well- 

rrect   succession   of    new   moons   was  not 

\  feudal  barons.     After  the  emperors  Yeu 

I.C.  770  and  827  respectively),  the  influence 

isty  fell  away,  the  officers  ceased  to  take 

66,  nor  did  the  emperor  announce  the  new 

md  pupils  of  the  official  astronomers  and 

leame   scattered,  either  in  different  parts 

tg  barbarian  races.     The  ceremonies  per- 

|ie  of  good  and  ill  luck  were  in  conse- 

iBcted,  and  not  offered  in  complete  form." 

lie  historian's  chapter  on  the  calendar. 

led  students  of  astronomy  would  settle  in 

1  importance,  and  be  active  in  introducing 

p  or  new  instruments  brought  to  China 

ries  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  this  would  be 

(y  before  Christ,  and  subsequently.     The 

lay  that  there  was  an  entire  cessation  of 

t  the  court  of  Cheu.     He  simply  mourns 
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over  the  decline  of  •cdiin-  lai  -HBaHurr  a»  sitz'wrz  ^ 
mistakes  in  the  cftkodir.  mad  hr  izi£^  c5sc?«c^nL  ^  «SiisiJ 
schools  of  instruction.  Sjdii  C^ltki  v^^Lii  Anran  scoae  of 
these  wanderers,  and  sofne  v^L^i  79h£C.  rt^io»  cc  the  sea. 
We  can  judge  of  wh^z  t»  ccoih^i-cL  cc  Scmr  Cl 
was  by  the  poctrr  of  Ca'a  jugg,-  Tbe  cc*sri! 
habited  bv  a  people  intliz^S'i  zo  =.T^tir  TasSss  »ai  ptor- 
theistic  legend,  into  waich  tae  pcnocj.^-*  oi  Ciiaese  primi- 
tive histonr  were  bddlr  introc^fei.  Kxed  wizb.  xoanT 
foreign-looking  norelt^es  of  asarizf^  mrui  &:>!  sesi-cirbw 
hero.  This  tmsS  rtgioa  was  fcwwii  as  \he  Cs:"c  ooantry. 
It  throre  br  trwie  in  its  own  prods-re  and  the  commercial 
transmi«dcin  of  foTKgs.  articles^  A55rci>2T,  the  dial  and 
the  clepiTdra,  woojd  ^-jok  by  tbe  tn-ie  rostes  wcich  laj 
through  .Sr>ath  Ciisa  fnoi  G^cfiin  CLiaese  porta,  where,  at 
that  time,  br  the  n^r^l^r  d^relopment  of  oceui  trvde,  there 
would  be  mercLantA  of  we«ura  origin  residing,  who  woald 
speak  local  language*  as  W4:ll  as  some  one  of  the  languages 
of  Western  Asia.  In  this  way  the  system  of  judicial 
astrology-  with  the  Babylonian  cosmography  might  quite 
rtudiiy  be  intrwloec^i  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  about 
BX.  >5^jO  and  later. 

3fy  argument  requires  me  now  to  proceed  to  the  question 
of  the  extended  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  of  the  earth 
generally  in  the  CLow  dynasty,  and  to  point  out  how  it 
bec'/mes  a  necessity  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  an  early 
enlargfrd  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean  reaching  all  the  way 
to  C<X'hin  China  before  as  well  as  after  the  conquest  of 
J5abylon  by  Cyrus.  First  there  are  some  very  interesting 
relirrs  of  a  trigonometrical  kind  in  an  old  Chinese  book  of  the 
Chow  dynasty.  This  book  speaks  of  the  earth's  surface  being 
round,  and  makes  use  of  the  sun-dial  to  measure  the  earth  by 
taking  as  values  the  height  of  a  gnomon,  the  length  of  its 
sha/low,  and  the  sun'fi  altitude.  They  understood  the  properties 
of  the  right'angUi^l  triangle,  and  attempted  by  the  use  of  the 
gnomon  to  measure  the  earth  in  a  rough  way.     Mr.  Wylie 

*  A  p«rt  o/  it  Lm  Ueo  insuMitd  hj  tiu;  Marquii  d'Utntj  de  St.-Dt;np. 
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Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  p.  86),  "  The 
;  is  the  only  ancient  work  we  have  on  the 
astronomy."     By  this  name  is  meant  that 
^erse  which  represents  the  heavens  as  an 
earth  as  a  bowl  turned  over  and  lying  at 
lere  were  two  forms  of  the  umbrella  theory. 
I  earth  as  a  flat  and  square  plain,  the  other 
i  as  having  an  immense  convex  but  still 
his  last  is  the  view  of  the  Chow  pi  swan 
in  question,  and  it  is  also  described  in  the 
lomy  ^  as  given  in  the  Tsin  history.     The 
mbrella  astronomy  is  invalidated  by  un- 
ions.    "  A  gnomon  ^  of  eight  feet  at  the 
ladow  of  one  foot  six  inches.     Go  south 
is  one  foot  five  inches.     Go  north  1000  it, 
foot  seven  inches.     The  shadow  lengthens 
uth.     Wait  till  the  shadow  is  six  feet  and 
bamboo  with  the  bore  an  inch  in  diameter 
i;.     Seize  the  image  and  carefully  look  at 
it  covering  the  sun,  there  is  seen  the  sun's 
the   opening.      Hence,  with   eight   feet 
A  aperture  you  have  from  the  gnomon  to 
m  a  distance  of  60,000  /«,  and  there  will 
m  this  point  upward  to  the  sun  there  are 
reasoning  the  points  of  interest  are  tha,t 
he  length  of  the  shadow  vmes  with  the 
^y  going  far  enough  south  the  shadow 
g.    Also,  the  foundation  of  trigonometry 
te   of  the   gnomon.     This  circumstance 
to  believe  that  European  trigonometry 
y  and  was   taken   to   the   west  by  the 
the   ancient   mathematical   schools,   of 
s  as  having  been  scattered   to  various 
hth  century.     The  names  used  are  ku 
^ht  staff,  gnomon,  thigh  bone,  pi  ^pik), 

written,  or  rather  compiled,  about  a.d.  630. 
low,  Lo  yang,  lat,  34^43',  long.  112'*  28'. 

DM.]  2 
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thigh  bone,  and  keu  (kuk),  that  part  of  a  mason's  rule  which 
projects  at  a  right-angle  from  the  stem.  But  here  keu 
means  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon.  These  names  have  con- 
tinued in  use  from  the  Chow  dynasty  downwards,  and  we 
may  rely  on  them  as  ancient.  The  Chinese  critics  say  of  the 
book  Chow  pi  swan  king  that  while  the  first  catalogue  which 
mentions  it  is  that  of  the  Sui  History,  a.d.  600,  yet  it  must 
on  various  grounds  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
Chow  dynasty.  Judging  by  the  materials,  style  of  thought, 
and  statements  of  the  book,  they  are  probably  right.  But  if 
so,  we  have  a  distinct  relic  of  old  Babylonian  science  worked 
up  by  Chinese  mathematicians  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  The 
Babylonian  elements  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  dial  was  used  for  distinguishing  latitudes  by  the 
length  of  the  shadow. 

2.  The  clepsydra  was  used  for  marking  time. 

3.  The  length  of  the  shadow,  the  gnomon  and  a  point 
taken  on  the  earth  known  with  more  or  less  certainty,  were 
supposed  to  give  as  a  fourth  proportional  the  height  of  the 
sun  or  of  heaven. 

4.  The  squares  of  the  shadow  and  gnomon  were  known 
to  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse,  or  the  line 
joining  their  extremities. 

These  being  fairly  deserving  of  the  epithet  Babylonian,  it 
is  a  point  of  interest  that  we  are  able  to  assign  them  with 
much  probability  to  a  date  a  little  before  B.C.  806  as  the 
period  of  their  introduction  into  China.  We  know  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  the  sun  dial  of  Ahaz  was  taken  to 
Jerusalem  about  B.C.  740.  The  Jews  learned  it  with  foreign 
religious  observances  forbidden  to  them  by  their  law.  The 
Chinese  learned  it  with  astrology  and  star-worship.  Much 
depended  on  the  place  of  Jupiter  when  stars  were  to  be 
selected  for  a  feudal  barony.  Whatever  constellation  hap- 
pened to  be  the  place  of  Jupiter  in  any  year  when  the 
investiture  of  a  baron  took  place  might  become  the  patron 
constellation  of  his  barony.  Now  it  appears  that  Eio  and 
Kang,  the  first  of  the  zodiac  of  twenty-eight,  were  assigned 
to  Cheng,  in  Honan,  and  the  investiture  of  the  first  baron 
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(rear  B.C.  806.  I  asked  Professor  Bussell 
ege  to  inform  me  where  Jupiter  was  B.C. 
;ed,  and  found  that  he  was  in  Kio  and 
r.  Since,  therefore,  the  first  two  constel- 
lave  been  assigned  to  Cheng  before  that 
cely  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  the 
he  territorial  distribution  of  the  constel- 
ved  and  carried  out  to  something  like 
;  some  years  must  have  passed  away  before 
ig  which  astrology,  a  foreign  belief,  could 
)untry.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
•  grew  into  prevalence  in  the  ninth  century 

I  his  translation  of  the  Chow  li,  published 

d  himself  in  his  criticism  on  its  genuine- 

of  Han  and  Sung  dynasty  authors.     He 

lin's  view,  who  decides  for  the  Chow  li 

m  of  Chow  Kung,  its  immense  multiplica- 

duties  being  caused  by  the  inheritance  in 

ftditional  system   of  the  Hia  and  Shang 

m  lin  was  in  tone  and  principle  a  Sung 

ast  great  example  of  that  school.     Biot, 

sritic  and  by  tendency  and  inclination  an 

i  this  case  stopped  short  with  Ma  twan 

o  consider   the   views   of  later   Chinese 

,8  picture  of  the  Chinese  ancient  world, 

successful  in  placing  it  in  full  detail 

But  he  has  not  done  all  that  was  necessary 

au  si  he's  ^  views  respecting  it  are  worth 

udemns  those  Sung  writers  who  ascribe 

end  of  the  first  Han  period,  and  rightly 

X  author  might  wish  to  flatter  Wang 

ition  of  the  Chow  li,  he  would  not  have 

s  this  to  carry  out  that  end.     It  is  too 

Mau  si  ho  thinks  it  was  a  book  of  the 

aat  is,  of  the  third  or  fourth  century 

Chow  li  wen,  i.  pp.  3,  10. 
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before  Christ,  or  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  There  is  mucli 
to  be  said  for  this  view,  seeing  that  Confucius,  Mencius,  and 
other  authors  do  not  quote  this  book,  as  they  would  have 
done  if  it  were  a  classic  in  their  times.  But  for  my  own 
part  I  feel  more  confidence  in  the  criticism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,^  which  makes  the  Chow  li  neither  a  Han  book  nor  a 
book  of  the  Chan  kwo  times,  but  a  book  of  the  early  Chow 
period,  partly  written  by  Chow  kung,  but  added  to  subse- 
quently. The  reason  why  neither  Confucius,  Mencius,  nor, 
immediately  after  them,  Tso  kieu  ming,  quote  passages  from 
it,  may  be  that  it  was  an  official  book  not  published.  It 
belonged  to  a  government  office  in  Lo  yang,  while  these 
three  authors  lived  in  the  Loo  kingdom,  three  hundred  miles 
to  the  east.  All  the  Chinese  classics  are  the  work  of  officers, 
excepting  such  of  the  poems  as  were  collected  by  a  com- 
mission, and  such  portions  as  came  from  the  hand  of  Con- 
fucius. This  book  belongs  to  the  Western  Chow,  but  was 
preserved  in  the  eastern  capital  of  that  time,  viz.  Lo  yang. 
We  know  it  was  this  city,  because  Chinese  old  writers,*  in 
commenting  on  the  use  of  the  gnomon  mentioned  in  chapter 
42nd  of  the  Chow  li,  say  that  in  Lo  yang,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  the  shadow  was  one  foot  five  inches  in  length,  which 
is  the  length  of  the  gnomon  given  in  the  text.  To  this 
Chen  kang  cheng  adds  that  in  winter  the  shadow  was 
thirteen  feet  in  length.  The  foot  of  the  Chow  dynasty  was 
about  eight  English  inches  in  length.^  We  translate  Chih 
by  foot,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  span,  and  it  was  probably  so  in 
Babylonia  also.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  dial  went  from 
Babylon  to  China  about  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  we 
have  in  the  Chinese  ancient  foot  measure  a  possible  value  for 
the  Babylonian  foot  and  for  the  height  of  the  gnomon  they 
commonly  used.  Beside  this  we  have  also  a  possible  origin 
of  trigonometry.  This  science  is  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  building  of  altars,  but  it  may  have  begun  in  the  use  of 

»  81  In  tsiuen  fihu,  xix.  pp.  1,  2,  3,  4.6,  11,  12,  31,  36. 

'  Found  in  Kia  kung  yen  s  comment,  and  in  that  of  Chen^. 

•  In  thi;  Kin  i*hi  so,  "  ('bain  of  raetiil  and  stone  initcription*,*'  the  Chow  foot 
is  eight  English  inches,  the  ilan  foot  is  U*8  inches,  the  Tftin  9' 126,  the  Sung 
10  626.     Foot  of  A.D.  76  is  9  125  inches. 
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U8  early  employed  as  a  measurer  in 
dow.  The  phrase  used  of  the  dial  in 
ire  the  earth,"  is  very  suggestive.  It 
3lication  that  the  Greek  sciences  of 
oetry  both  began  with  the  dial  and 
>f  the  Babylonians  was  practical.  A 
ided  the  Greeks  when  they  put  aside 

and  framed  out  of  Babylonian  and 
mces.  What  the  Chinese  received  in 
1  was  the  Babylonian  nucleus  from 
red  much,  one  point  after  another,  of 
)nce.  The  Chinese  do  not  know  that 
^  is  Babylonian,  nor  that  the  dial  and 
y  and  metrology,  are  also  Babylonian, 
ey  ascribe  the  origin  of  these  things 
iges.  But  for  us  the  knowledge  of 
with  the  systematic  interpretation  of 
tnese  before  the  conquest  of  Babylon 

the  proof  that  distant  navigation  in 
[prosecuted  extensively  in  the  reign  of 
lefore  that,  during  the  long  subjection 
for  it  is  only  by  this  supposition  that 
&r  the  facts. 

qphical  ideas  of  the  Chinese  and  their 
liiphy  begin,  properly  speaking,  with 
je  was  before  his  time  a  system  of  the 
jbe   had   ideas,   of  course,   about   the 

of  a  general  kind,  as  shown  in  the 
Seas."     But  it  is  for  the  first  time 

iphy  finds  a  voice.    We  cannot  place 

mter  world  which  occur  in  the  Er  ya 

modem  critical  school  find  that 

older  than  the  Han  dynasty.     It 

the  age  of  Cheng  kang  cheng,  i.e. 

universe  blooms  into  its  full  extra- 

»r.     It  takes  the  form  of  a  legend, 

The  world  is  supported  by  the 
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four  feet  of  an  immense  monster,  called  Ngok.^  A  legendary 
emperor  or  empress,  named  Nuko,  cut  off  the  feet  of  the 
monster  to  put  them  to  this  use.  This  was  after  he  or  she 
had  already  prepared  stones  of  five  colours  to  fill  up  defects 
in  heaven  and  earth.  In  a  subsequent  struggle  between  two 
emperors  the  pillars  of  heaven  were  broken  and  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  earth  sundered.  This  caused  the 
heavens  to  fall  on  the  north-west,  and  consequently  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  move  to  that  point.  The  earth  also  became 
defective  on  the  south-east,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
rivers  all  flow  to  that  part  of  the  world.^  East  of  the  Gulf 
of  Fechili  is  an  immense  abyss  (Pacific  Ocean).  This  bottom- 
less sea  is  the  home  to  which  all  waters  flow.  In  this  ocean 
are  five  islands,  known  by  names  such  as  Bom  lai,  all  inhabited 
by  immortal  beings.  These  islands  moved  with  the  tide. 
This  was  a  matter  of  grief  to  the  immortals.  They  petitioned 
God  (Ti)  to  relieve  them,  and  he  in  anger  caused  the  islands  to 
float  in  the  first  place  to  the  extreme  west.  Then  under  the 
guidance  of  Gugom,  god  of  the  north,  a  great  Ngok  lifted 
them  by  fifteen  movements  of  the  head  upon  his  back.  The 
five  islands  were  afterwards  borne  by  monsters  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  Lompak  country.  Two  of  them  were  liberated 
from  these  animals,  floated  to  the  north  pole,  and  sank  in  the 
great  sea  there.  Lie  tsze  speaks  of  giants  many  hundred 
feet  high.  East  of  China,  at  a  distance  of  400,000  miles, 
there  is  a  nation  of  dwarfs  called  Tsok  nok.  They  are  a  foot 
high.  In  the  north  are  people  about  seven  feet  high.  On 
the  south  of  China  is  a  country  called  Mim  lim,  and  here 
five  hundred  years  makes  a  spring  and  five  hundred  years  an 
autumn.  In  the  north  is  a  sea  called  Mim  hai.  It  is 
heaven's  lake.  The  bird  Bom  found  there  has  wings  which 
look  as  wide  as  the  clouds,  and  a  fish  called  Kon  is  also  found 
there  which  is  several  thousand  miles  long. 

In  the  idea  of  an  ocean  round  the  world,  and  monstrous 
creatures  inhabiting  it  belonging  to  either  the  fish  or  the 

1  Some  ChineM  words  are  here  mentioned,  with  the  prononciation  giren  to 
them  by  the  ancient  Chinese. 
*  An  allusion  to  the  prefailing  direction  of  all  Chinese  riTert. 
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Chinese  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
hrist  enter  on  a  region  entirely  new  to 
lieir  country.      This  is  also  true  of  the 
represent  ancient  personages  of  Chinese 
ish  and  half  man.     A  favourite  mode  of 
ient  emperors  Fu  hi  and  Shen  nung  was 
3d  to  a  human  face,  a  cow's  head,  and  a 
new  ideas  which  entered  the  country  at 
[ned  to  old  tradition,  so  as  to  make  new 
e  Chinese  did  not  get  their  new  informa- 
and  accurate  shape.     It  reached  them  in 
res,  legends,  and  half-explained  doctrines, 
bed  them  to  persons  with  whose   names 
,  and  every  fragment  of  primitive  Chinese 
unbellished  with  new  circumstances.     Be- 
inese  literature  was  realistic,  and  legend 
0  kieu  ming  and  Lie  tsze  set  the  example 
38  with  pleasure.      Chinese  style  became 
nfusion  of  creative  imagination.      What 
Bd  up  in  new  habiliments,  and  the  world 
the  help  of  fancy.     Scraps  of  knowledge 
res  brought  from   other  lands   far  away 
m  which  was  built  up  a  fairy  structure, 
new  spirit  of  the  age,  and  has  produced 
>f  the  country  ever  since  a  permanent 

i8  thus  looked  on  became  a  cosmos,  made 

at  a  distance  and  sober  facts  nearer 

cnown  as  Shan  hai  king,  Book  of  the 

embodied  sketch  of  this  universe,  half 

}us.      It  was  intended  as  a  classic  of 

become  so,  if  by  that  name  be  meant 

legend  and  mythology,   as  well  as   of 

r  China  and  the  great  outer  world,  as 

century  before  Christ.     In  the  descrip- 

in  mountain,  which  corresponds  to  the 

f  the  East,  it  is  said  that  this  celebrated 

Ti)  lower  residence.     The  local  deity 
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who  rules  it  is  Lokgno  (also  called  in  Chwang  tsi  Eingo), 
who  has  a  tiger  body  with  nine  tails,  a  human  face,  and 
tiger  claws.  He  presides  over  the  nine  districts  of  the  nine 
cities  of  heaven,  and  over  the  times  of  the  gardens  of  God. 
There  is  a  beast  who  is  like  a  ram  having  four  horns.  His  name 
is  Dulu,  and  he  eats  human  flesh.  The  Yellow  river  flows 
from  this  mountain,  first  north-east  and  then  south.  The 
Bed  river  flows  from  it  to  the  south-east,  and  enters  the 
Bam  ten  river.  ^  The  Yang  river  flows  from  it  to  the 
south-west,  and  enters  the  Tudu  river.  The  Black  river 
flows  from  it  to  the  west,  and  enters  Tayii.  Beyond  it  on 
the  west,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  li,  is  the  Jade- 
stone  mountain,  where  the  Queen  of  the  West  resides.  She 
is  called  Si  wang  mu.  She  has  a  human  appearance,  but  a 
panther's  tail,  and  a  tiger's  teeth.  Her  hair  is  spread  to  the 
wind,  and  she  wears  jade  ornaments. 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th  chapters  of  this  book  describe 
countries  beyond  the  sea.  In  speaking,  at  the  commence- 
ment, of  southern  regions,  the  book  says  they  are  ruled  by 
the  Tai  sui,  **  great  year  god."  By  this  is  meant  the  god 
of  each  year  in  the  cycle  of  sixty.  The  god  that  rules  each 
year  varies  in  turn  till  each  of  the  sixty  has  presided  in  his 
place.  I  place  in  a  note  the  ten  names  of  these  gods  for  the 
decimal  cycle,  kia,  yi,  ping,  ting,  wu,  ki,  keng,  sin,  jen, 
kwei.^  At  the  end  of  the  account  of  ocean  kingdoms  in  the 
south,  it  is  said  that  the  god  of  fire  ruling  the  south  is 
named  Tokyom.  He  has  the  body  of  a  quadruped,  with  the 
face  of  a  man,  and  he  rides  two  dragons.  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  end  of  the  account  of  western  countries,  it  is  added, 
the  god  of  the  west,  Nok  sbu,  has  in  his  left  ear  a  snake. 

'  Bnmt^D  looks  like  "Brahma  hearen.**  Ten  is ^>n  'heaven.*  Perhaps  this  is 
the  Brahmaputra.  The  commentator  Kwo  pa,  of  the  foarth  century  after 
Christ,  Kays,  however,  that  Bamten  ii«  the  name  of  a  mountain. 

^  In  the  £r  ya  we  find  the  ten  nameM  (as  anciently  prononnced)  are  the 
following,  Othom.  Tanmom,  Nudo,  6om|ni«  Tuvom,  Duvi,  Domtom,  Damkom, 
Genik,  'loyoni.  The  twelve  names  of  the  duodecimal  cycle,  Tri,  c'heu  yin.  etc., 
in  the  Er  ya,  are  Shap  de  kak  (which  is  ntated  in  the  Shi  ki  to  he  Jupiter),  Tanot, 
Tipzu,  Dai  kam  lak,  Duntsom,  Kapgap,  'luntan,  Tsakgak.  Ommu,  Daionkin, 
Kuntun,  Tak  punnak.  llie  place  of  Jupiter  is  in  the  thiid  hour  of  the  horizon, 
or  60  decrees  from  the  nortn  towards  the  east.  Tanot  is  90  de^^rccs,  and  the 
rest  in  order. 
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igons.  The  commentator  of  a.d.  300  adds 
3  god  of  metal,  and  that  he  had  a  human 
W8,  white  hair,  and  a  javelin  in  his  hand, 
the  North  Sea  divinities,  this  book  speaks 
a  horse,  and  named  Dodu.  Another  is  like 
ith  teeth  like  a  saw.  This  beast  feeds  on 
lers.  The  god  of  the  north  properly  so 
l-ugom,  and  has  a  man's  face,  a  bird's  head, 
each  ear,  and  a  black  snake  also  under  each 
ity  is  also  the  god  of  water. 
Kumom,  a  divinity  who  rules  the  element 
a  bird's  body,  and  a  human  face.  He  is 
ling  on  two  dragons. 

ancient  Chinese  personages  are  introduced 

U  mention  what  is  said  near  the  end  of  the 

In  the  south-west  is  the  Pa  country  (in 

Fu  hi  had  a  son  Hien  niau,  a  graDdson 

Cheng  li  s  son  was  Hen  chau.     Heu  chau 

•  of  the  Pa  people.     Here  we  see  plainly 

i  was  invented  to  gratify  the  people  of  the 

provide  them  with  an  object  of  worship. 

)posed  that  the  stories  of  a  local  kind  with 

bai  king  is  crowded  are  invented  by  the 

ive  been  collected   by  him   from   various 

Bginning  of  the  16th  chapter,  for  instance, 

h  Hwai  nan  tsze  in  the  second  century 

as  from  Lie  tsze  in  the  fourth.     In  the 

kingdom  of  dwarfs  is  mentioned  in  the 

)d  Tsiau  nau.     The  dwarfs  are,  says  Kwo 

,  the  height  given  in  the  Shi  ki  B.C.  100. 

me  people  are  one  foot  and  a  half  high, 

their  country  is  400,000  Chinese  miles 

ich  Chinese  of  the  Chow  dynasty  mani- 
Is  in  their  hands,  to  make  new  connected 
derstood  by  estimating  passages  such  as 
Shen  hai  king.  There  is  a  nation  called 
ing,  explains  Kwo  p'u,  fish  bodies  and 
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human  faces.  The  grandson  of  the  fiery  emperor  (Shen 
nung),  named  Ling  k'i,  was  the  father  of  the  Hu  people, 
who  are  able  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  descend  from  heaven 
to  earth. 

The  idea  of  the  soul  ascending  to  heaven  after  death  is  old 
Chinese,  applicable  to  the  case  of  wise  kings.  The  wise  king. 
Wen  wang,  is  said  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  after  death. 
But  this  notion  of  the  body  ascending  is  a  Tauist  one, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  imported  from  abroad. 
Then  when  the  idea  was  received  and  thought  about,  the 
Chinese  of  those  times  connected  it  with  primitive  Chinese 
traditions  and  emperors.  Such  stories  obtain  currency  by 
passing  from  one  person  and  locality  to  another.  Reflecting 
persons  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  unreflecting,  and  of  those  who  gladly  aid  in  the 
circulation  of  legends. 

The  commentary  of  Kwo  p'u  on  the  Shan  hai  king  proves 
that  this  author  had  before  him  pictures  illustrating  the 
book.  The  expressions  he  uses  when  describing  divinities 
and  monsters  of  various  kinds  shows  that  this  was  the  case. 
He  speaks  of  what  was  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  personage 
he  is  describing,  in  just  such  a  way  as  he  would  do  if  he 
were  looking  at  a  picture.  From  this  circumstance  the 
modern  critical  school  of  China  has  decided  that  this  author, 
writing  about  a.d.  300,  used  an  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Shan  hai  king  when  writing  his  comment.  Fortunately  it 
has  ever  since  been  the  fashion,  both  in  the  days  of  manu- 
script und  in  printed  editions,  from  the  tenth  century  onward, 
to  publitth  illustrations  with  the  books,  so  that  in  modem 
editions  we  probably  have  pictures  not  very  unlike  those  on 
which  Kwo  p*u  looked  while  writing. 

The  process  of  legend  making  in  the  Chow  dynasty  thus 
appears  to  have  included  four  elements.  Foreign  pictures 
and  images;  foreign  names,  incidents,  beliefs,  and  statements; 
Chinese  primitive  traditions  and  i)ersonages ;  Chow  dynasty 
inventions  and  combinations.  These  four  elements  seem  to 
be  woven  together  inseparably  in  the  legends  of  the  Chow 
dynasty.     Thus  when  the  Yellow  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
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1,  we  have  a  Chow  dynasty  combination  of 

386  emperor  with  a  newly-introduced  idea 

lign  countries.     So  in  the  Bamboo  Annals, 

itending  States,  it  is  said  that  in  the  59th 

of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  ambassadors  came 

9  "  perforated  chest "  nation,  and  from  the 

ion."     This  is  a  Chow  addition  to  the  old 

illow  Emperor,  which  had  no  such  details. 

;he  Kin  shi  so  that  in  certain  sepulchral 

ng,  dating  from  the  Han  dynasty,  ambas- 

nations  were  sculptured   on   the  walls  as 

bearers  are  seen  carrying  an  ambassador  of 

est  nation,  and  the  carrying  pole  is  inserted 

in  his  chest.     They  are  also  mentioned  in 

(Legge,  Prolegomena,  vol.  iii.  p.  109).    It 

ir  criticism  of  the  ancient  books  of   the 

aish  carefully  between  a  book  like  the  Shu 

historical  appearance,  and  a  work  such  as 

,  which  is  crowded  with  myths  in  the  early 

)es  not  come  down  to  us  with  the  marks 

trical  authenticity. 

br  Babylonian  influence  on  China  in  the 
It  rest  mainly  on  the  evidence  from  the 
jy,  astronomical  instruments,  metrology, 
The  legends  of  monsters  and  impossible 
>  from  India  quite  as  well.  But  astrology 
\  of  scientific  astronomy  could  come  from 
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Art.  II. — La  Calle  and  the  Counirt/  of  the  Khomnir,  with  a 
Note  on  North  African  Marbles ;  being  the  Report  of  a 
recent  Tour,  addressed  to  H.M.  Secretary  of  State.  By 
Consul-General  R.  L.  Playfair. 

Commxroicated  by  R.  N.  Cast,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary,  with  consent  of  the  Author. 

Algiers,  April  28/A,  1884. 

Mt  tour  really  commenced  at  La  Calle.  I  proceeded  thither 
hy  the  ordinary  land  route,  and  arrived  at  B6ne  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  Tunis  steamer,  which  left  on  the  6th  April.  It 
was  perfectly  calm  when  the  vessel  left,  but  after  we  had 
been  an  hour  at  sea  the  sirocco,  which  had  been  blowing, 
was  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  strong  north-west  gale,  and 
when  we  arrived  off  the  port,  two  hours  later,  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  landing. 

This  district  is  of  great  historical  interest,  as  it  waa  here 
that  the  French  first  established  themselves  in  North  Africa. 
In  15:20  certain  merchants  of  Havre  settled  at  Capo  Negro 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Arabs  and  fishing  for 
coral.  These  were  followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  others 
from  Marseilles,  who,  in  1524,  founded  the  establishment 
known  as  the  Bastion  de  France.  Owing,  however,  to  its 
exposed  situation,  and  to  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  the 
climate,  caused  by  the  emanations  from  the  lake  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  Compagnie  d'Afrique  transferred  its 
establishment  to  La  Calle  in  1677. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  an  English  steamer,  "The 
Black  Sea,"  arrived  there  to  load  with  mineral,  and  the 
master  very  obligingly  offered  to  take  me  in  her  to  visit  the 
site  of  the  old  French  factory.  It  is  about  thirteen  kilom. 
to  the  west,  on  a  small  rocky  promontory,  forming  a  creek, 
entirely  exposed  to  the  north-west  winds.    This  is  not  the 
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Et  detailed  account  of  its  history  and  of  the 
the  French  had  to  undergo,  from  perse- 
3f  the  Arabs  and  of  the  Turks  at  Algiers, 
Is  and  the  ravages  of  pestilence.  The 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  I  was 
the  accuracy  of  the  description  of  the 
e  Dan  in  1634.  All  the  buildings  men- 
)e  identified.  It  then  contained  400  men, 
h1  at  the  cost  of  the  Company,  and  he 
b  ordinairement  un  trafic  avantageux  et 
Qtit^  de  corail,  de  ble,  de  cire,  de  cuirs, 
»es,  que  les  Maures  et  les  Arabes  voisins  y 
tr^s  bon  prix,  et  que  Ton  transporte  peu 

•equently  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the 

was  granted  by  the  Dey  to  England,  but 

to  any  good  account,  and  on  the  termina- 

h  France  it  again  reverted  to  the  latter. 

Inally  destroyed   by  the  Algerines,   and 

ill    1836,   when   it  was   re-occupied   by 

nd   Captain   Berthier  de  Savigny,   who 

the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  last 

were  still  about  forty  houses  capable  of 

y  that  of  the  Governor,  now  occupied  by 

perieur. 

little  oblong  basin,  open  to  the  west- 
)  than  120  yards  wide  at  the  entrance, 
long.  On  the  north  side  is  the  rocky 
;he  old  town  of  La  Calle  stands ;  on  the 
>h  on  which  the  modern  city  has  sprung 
only  accessible  for  vessels  of  the  smallest 
ta  is  high  it  is  impossible  even  for  these 

e  been  suggested  for  the  creation  of  a 
at  of  Admiral  Mouchez  was  decided  on 

contemplated  the  creation  of  a  great 
t   Bou-Lif,  to  the   west  of  the   town, 

hectares ;  but  after  nearly  500,000  f r. 
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had  been  expended  without  any  appreciable  results,  it  was 
abandoned.  It  is  now  intended  to  close  up  the  present 
entrance  to  the  small  port,  and  excavate  another  to  the  east, 
which  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  prevailing  bad  weather. 
This  will  be  convenient  for  the  coral  boats,  but  it  will  not 
permit  a  steamer  to  enter. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  six  years  ago  I  found  the 
place  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  Very  extensive  estab- 
lishments had  been  created  for  salting  sardines,  and  the  coral 
fishery  was  in  full  activity.  It  still  has  a  most  prosperous 
appearance,  and,  what  is  rare  in  Algeria,  an  over-teeming 
population  ;  but  the  sardines  seem  to  have  deserted  the  coast, 
the  salting-houses  are  closed,  the  coral  banks  near  the  shore 
have  been  exhausted,  and  boats  have  to  go  much  further  off 
and  to  much  deeper  water.  Their  number  also  has  greatly 
decreased ;  there  used  to  be  as  many  as  230  boats  engaged 
in  the  coral  fishery,  and  nearly  as  many  catching  sardines ; 
now  the  total  number  does  not  exceed  sixty. 

This  falling-off  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
natural  causes  which  no  one  can  control,  such  as  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  coral  banks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  ;  but  partly 
also  to  the  inexplicable  policy  now  in  favour  in  Algeria, 
which  discourages  anything  like  foreign  enterprise,  and 
would  almost  seem  framed  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of 
foreigners  altogether  from  the  Colony.  Italian  boats  pay,  in 
virtue  of  a  special  Convention,  only  400  fr.  a  year  as  licence 
duty ;  all  other  nationalities  pay  800  fr. ;  French  boats  are 
entirely  exempted.  The  consequence  is  that  all  foreign 
boats  are  driven  out  of  the  trade.  This  one  can  understand, 
but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  why  almost  every  foreigner  by 
nationality,  though  bom  in  the  Colony,  on  conviction  of  the 
most  trivial  ofience,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  due  for  it, 
is  sentenced  to  expulsion.  Such  cases  are  constantly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  every  foreign  Consul. 

There  are  three  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Calle.  That  furthest  to  the  west  is  the 
Guerah-el-Melah,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  TEtang  du 
Bastion.    It  has  an  area  of  867  hectares  and  a  depth  of  from 
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There  is  still  a  narrow  communication 
)  sea,  but  in  former  times  this  was  suffi- 
lable  coral  boats  to  enter  and  use  it  as 
^  during  bad  weather.  The  neighbour- 
inhealthy. 

is  the  Guerah  Obeira,  containing  a  super- 
iares ;  the  water  is  sweet,  but  dirty,  and 
e  is  marshy,  with  a  good  deal  of  aquatic 
a  is  produced,  which  renders  even  the 
La  Calle  feverish. 

)  Guerah-el-Hout,  or  Lake  Tonga,  which 
eafter. 

A  Calle  for  Tabarca  on  the  8th  April,  by 
ited  carriage- road,  parallel  to  the  coast- 
y  engineered,  but  the  surface  has  not  yet 
I  some  places  it  has  been  covered  with 
in  others  the  earth  has  been  worn  into 
been  washed  away  by  torrents  ;  still  I 
vrithout  much  difficulty   in   about  nine 

1   Calle   the   coast   runs    east-north-east 

rests,  and  then  skirts  the  lake  of  Tonga 

(Lake  of  Fish).      This  is  an  immense 

.  summer,  though  a  lake  in  winter  ;  it  is 

nd  its  influence  is  felt  as  far  as  La  Calle. 

marsh  would  cost  too  much  money,  and 

as   ever  been   formed  to  carry  it   out. 

>etween  it  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Oued 

small  creek  much  frequented  by  coral 

English  steamers  take  in  their  cargoes 

)  a  hill  called  Kef  Chetob  by  the  Arabs, 

by  the  Europeans;  from  its  isolation 

is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the 

I  are  the  mines  of  Kef  Om-et-Teboul, 
tiferous  and  auriferous  lead  and  zinc 
shipped  to  Swansea.  The  number  of 
Q  laden  with  it  during  the  past  three 
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years  is  as  follows : — In  1881,  twelve  vessels  of  12,096  tons; 
in  1882,  sixteen  vessels  of  15,436  tons ;  in  1883,  twenty- 
vessels  of  26,367  tons. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  actually  extracted  at  the  present 
time  is  not  more  than  12,000  tons  per  annum,  but  there  are 
large  reserves,  and  an  immense  mass  of  ore  which  was 
formerly  thrown  aside  as  useless,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
advancement  in  metallurgy,  can  now  be  utilized.  The  firm 
which  has  contracted  for  this  mineral  is  Messrs.  Charles  H. 
Thompson  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Swansea.  Their  steamers 
are  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Messida  to  take  in  cargo  there. 

The  road  up  to  the  mines  is  good,  and  beyond  it,  passing 
by  El  Aioun,  and  crossing  the  frontier  at  the  Col  de  Babouch, 
is  an  excellent  carriage-road  leading  to  Ain  Draham.  I  kept 
along  the  lower  route,  through  a  wild  and  mountainous 
region  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  dense 
brushwood  of  lentisk,  tree  heath,  cistus,  etc.,  with  here  and 
there  patches  of  forest  containing  oak  of  various  species  and 
maritime  pine. 

The  road  crosses  the  frontier  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  passing  over  the  high  range  of  hills  which  terminates  in 
Cape  Roux.  The  cape  itself  is  composed  of  steeply  scarped 
rocks  of  a  red  colour;  in  former  times  it  was  crowned  by 
another  establishment  belonging  to  the  Compagnie  d' Afrique, 
and  we  can  still  see  a  cutting  from  the  summit  to  the  sea,  a 
sort  of  slide,  down  which  the  corn  purchased  from  the  Arabs 
used  to  be  sent  to  the  ships  which  were  ready  to  load  with  it 
beneath. 

Shortly  after  this  the  road  approaches  the  sea ;  the  coast- 
line is  beautifully  indented,  and  there  are  charming  views  of 
land  and  water  at  every  turn,  till  at  lust  the  Island  of 
Tabarca  and  the  military  position  on  the  mainland,  high 
above  the  town,  come  in  view. 

I  have  given  the  history  of  this  interesting  place  else- 
where ;  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  give  a  very  brief 
recapitulation  of  it.  It  was  at  one  time  a  Roman  Colony. 
After  the  expedition  of  Charles  V.  to  Tunis  in  1535,  the 
right  of  fishing  for  coral  here  was  conceded  to  the  Spaniards, 
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>ntly  made  over  to  the  Lomellini  family 
ge  for  the  celebrated  corsair  Dragut,  who 
by  Andrea  Doria.  In  1741  it  was  cap- 
ins  ;  part  of  the  inhabitants  effected  their 
of  San  Pietro  in  Sardinia,  others  peopled 
the  Island  of  Tabarca,  near  Alicante,  on 
and  the  remainder  were  carried  off  and 

this  place  six  years  ago  it  was  almost 
traveller  could  not  venture  far  from  the 
considerable  precautions.  Now  it  is  as 
of  Algeria;  a  village  has  sprung  up, 
1  and  some  stone  houses;  most  of  the 
are  wooden  sheds. 

all  shops,  taverns,  and  restaurants,  built 
le  garrison,  which  till  within  the  last  few 
400  men.  It  has  now  been  reduced  to 
I,  commanded  by  a  sub-lieutenant,  and 
withdrawn.  It  is  ludicrous  to  s^  a 
ly  shops  as  customers  ;  there  would  have 
dus  but  for  the  strong  hope  of  Tabarca 
ice  of  considerable  importance,  when  the 
fU'e  commenced. 

is  covered  with  Boman  and  medisDval 
rhich   crowns  the   western   side   of  the 
rles  v.,  is  most  picturesque,  resembling 
tastles  on   the  Rhine.     It  is   built  on 
ling  directly  from  the  sea,  and  from  a 
18  if  it  might  almost  be  habitable.     On 
about  twenty  old  rusty  guns,  part  of  its 
k  contained  numerous  brass  and  bronze 
ire  long  since  passed  into  the  melting- 
re  many  Boman  buildings ;  one  appears 
)  or  public  bath ;  it  is  called  "  Keskes  " 
.  contains  several  large  vaulted  halls,  in 
rhere  is  a  ruined  chapel  and  fortified 
dtel,  with  a  necropolis  attached,  prob- 

S8.]  3 
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ably  Genoese,  as  the  graves  are  piled  in  tiers,  one  above  the 
other,  separated  only  by  flat  stones  or  terra-cotta  slabe, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  adopted  in  Italy  and  Spain  at  the 
present  day. 

On  the  hill  above  is  the  Bordj  Djidid,  or  "  New  Fort  " 
built  by  the  Tunisians  a  great  many  years  ago.  Around  it 
have  been  erected  temporary  barracks  and  other  subsidiary 
buildings,  sufficient  for  a  large  garrison.  This  fort  it  is 
which  was  bombarded  when  the  place  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  it  never  was  in  a  position  to  offer  even  a  show  of 
resistance. 

Close  to  the  island  may  still  be  seen  the  hull  of  the 
"  Auvergne,"  a  large  four-masted  steamer  belonging  to  the 
Talabot  Company,  which  was  driven  ashore  in  1878.  The 
wreck  was  pillaged  by  the  Khomair,  and  though  none  of  the 
crew  were  actually  killed,  some  of  them  were  grossly  ill- 
trcated  ;  and  this,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  one  of  the 
indictments  against  them,  which  ended  in  the  occupation  of 
their  country  and  of  the  whole  Regency  by  the  French. 

About  10  kilom.  to  the  east,  at  a  place  called  Ras-er-Rajel 
(Man's   Head),  in  the  territory   of  the  Oulad  Yehia,   and 
again  nearly  east  of  Cape  Negro,  35  kilom.  distant,  there 
exist  large   and  valuable  deposits  of  iron  and  copper  ore, 
which    were   pointed   out  to   me   during   my   former   visit. 
These  have  been  granted  by  the  Government  of  Tunis  to  the 
powerful  Company  which  already  owns  the  mines  of  Mokta- 
el-Iladid,  near  lione,  and   those   of  Beni  Saf,  near  Oran. 
They  are  about  to  commence  work  very  shortly  ;   they  will 
lay  down  a  lino  of  railway  to  the  mines,  and  will  make  a 
harbour  by  blocking  up  the  shallow  channel  between  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  and  the  shore,  thus  forming  a 
port  which  will  be  open  only  to  the  north-east,  and  which 
will  bo  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  north-west  winds  by 
the  island  itself.     It  will  be  necessary  to  dig  a  new  channel 
for  the  river  which  flows  into  the  site  of  the  new  harbour,  at 
least  during  the  winter  months,  for  in  summer  it  does  not 
reach  the  sea  at  all,  thus  creating  a  marsh  which  is  a  perfect 
hot- bed  of  malarious  fever. 
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he  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  now 
eylick,  has  been  granted  to  the  Company, 
d  itself,  a  great  part  of  which  will  be 
apply  materials  for  the  harbour  works. 
[Concession  are  very  advantageous  to  the 
ide  a  payment  to  the  State  of  6  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  the  land  conceded,  they 
onsiderable  amount  from  the  Arabs  at  a 
luding  half  the  present  village ;  so  there 
ir  becoming  nearly  as  complete  autocrats 
.  Beni  Saf.  Even  the  fort  on  the  main- 
i  up  to  them,  and  the  garrison  will  be 
.  They  talk  of  restoring  the  old  castle 
esidence.  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of 
•ical  monument  being  properly  preserved 
^he  hands  of  a  private  and  irresponsible 

of  Tunis  the  country  of  the  Khomair  was 

e,  and  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  its 

^  manners   were   reported   to   be   almost 

fnitory  was  inaccessible  to  any  force  the 

kist  them,  no  one  dared  to  approach  their 

I  expedition  did  enter,  the  soldiers  were 

the  Khomair  themselves  dispersed  into 

|>ursuit  was  impossible.     Their  numbers 

hough  much  exaggerated ;  and,  having 

y  preferred  independence  and  poverty  to 

ettled  life  under  Turkish  government. 

much  pressed  by  want,  they  had  only 

Durces  by  incursions  on  either  side,  and 

riminately  both  the  subjects  of  the  Bey 

French  rule  in  Algeria. 

at  in  between  the  two  countries,  they 

their  independence,  a  thorn,  no  doubt, 

at  one  which  was  willingly  endured  by 

es  till  the  moment  should  come  when 

mid  g^ve  the  necessary  excuse  for  an 

in  territories.     How  the  "  invention  " 
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of  the  Khomair  actually  did  lead  to  the  French  Protectorate 
of  Tunis  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

Having  procured  horses  at  Tabarca,  I  started  for  Ain 
Draham,  the  military  post  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  on 
the  9th  April.  There  is  a  good  road  in  process  of  con- 
struction, but  it  is  not  yet  nearly  finished,  and  it  must  be  a 
long  time  ere  it  will  be  practicable  for  wheeled  conveyances ; 
but  it  is  an  excellent  bridle-path,  even  in  the  worst  places, 
and  for  picturesque  beauty,  the  country  which  it  traverses 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  ascends  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Oued-el-Kebir,  opposite  the  Island  of  Tabarca,  running 
nearly  due  south.  The  ground,  wherever  possible,  is  richly 
ctdtivated,  and  will  no  doubt  one  day  be  opened  out  to 
European  colonization.  At  present,  like  all  plains  in  North 
Africa,  when  und rained  and  insufficiently  cultivated,  that  is, 
cultivated  only  in  the  rudimentary  manner  known  to  the 
Arabs,  it  is  very  unhealthy,  but  in  due  time  that  will  be 
remedied ;  no  places  could  have  been  worse,  or  are  now 
better,  than  many  parts  of  the  Metidja,  near  Algiers. 

All  over  the  country  there  are  the  ruins  of  Roman  farms 
or  fortified  posts ;  for  the  most  part  they  are  mere  heaps  of 
stone,  but  of  large  blocks  finely  cut.  One  of  these,  about 
5  kilom.  from  Tabarca,  is,  however,  of  a  more  important 
character ;  part  of  the  walls  and  one  arched  gateway  are  still 
standing ;  it  is  close  to  the  river,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Kasr  Zeitoun  ("Palace  of  the  Olive  Tree"),  from  a  group  of 
gigantic  olive  trees  which  grow  around  it  and  in  its  deserted 
chambers. 

At  17  kilom.  from  Tabarca  is  the  Oiied  Kerma,  a  beautiful 
clear  stream,  so  called  from  a  large  fig  tree  growing  near  it ; 
a  road  bifurcating  to  the  north-east  leads  to  the  **  Camp  du 
G^nie,"  now  unoccupied.  Beyond,  the  scenerj'  becomes 
wilder  and  more  beautiful,  consisting  of  great  stretches  of 
oak  forest,  inter8i)ersed  with  glades  of  cleared  and  cultivated 
land.  Not  an  armed  Ehomiri  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  men  were 
all  engaged  in  ploughing  tlie  land  for  next  autumn's  crop, 
while  the  women  were  clearing  the  weeds  from  among  the 
growing  com.      All   seemed  to  have  a  kindly  word   or  a 
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8  we  passed,  and  I  saw  none  of  the  black 
hat  I  had  noticed  on  my  former  journey. 
'  the  people,  however,  was  lean  and  miser- 
covered  with  disgusting  rags,  and  their 
lost  squalid  description,  hardly  comparable 
3  in  use  among  such  barbarians  as  the 
•8. 

the  Col  de  Babouch,  the  junction  of  this 

Eding  up  from  Kef  Om-et-Teboul.     Here 

,  and  an  agent  of  the  Tunisian  Financial 

there   was  a  camp   of  soldiers   engaged 

atter  road.     Beyond  this  we  passed  for  a 

rough  a  forest  of  the  most  splendid  cork 

seen ;   I  noticed  the  same  beautiful  effect 

Ich  had  so  much  struck  me  before ;    the 

the  branches  were  covered  with  a  thick 

rhich  grew  poly  podium  and  other  varieties 

k1,  Ain  Draham  came  suddenly  in  sight, 

e  on  a  bleak  hill-side,  its  regular  houses 

writh  red  tiled  roofs  forming  by  no  means 

with  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  through 

issed.      The  view   from    it,    however,   is 

le  whole   length   of   the  valley  through 

ed,  and  seaward  the  Galita  Islands,  not 

I,  appear  as  if  they  were  only  a  few  miles 

situated  at  a  distance  of  31  kilom.  due 

nd  at  41  kilom.  from  La  Calle,  by  the 

g  Om-et-Teboul,  El  Aioun,  and  the  Col 

800  metres  above  the  sea,  and  is  well 

from  the  "Spring  of  Money,"  whence 

tnd  other  fountains.     Until  very  lately 

3000  men,  commanded  by  a  General  of 

ily  a  Colonel's  command ;  there  are  still 

t  a  further  reduction  is  contemplated, 

e  numerous  auberge  and  store  keepers 

),  and  who  can  have  no  possible  occupa- 

ying  the  troops  and  feeding  the  officers. 
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There  is  a  fairly  good  hdtel,  with  an  ornamental  iron 
balcony,  the  rails  of  which  form  the  words  "  H6tel  des  Paci- 
ficateurs  " ;  the  landlady  evidently  thinks  that  the  French 
army  is  maintained  expressly  for  her  advantage,  and  is  in- 
dignant at  the  place  being  left  with  an  insufficient  garrison. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  defence  here ;  no  redoubt,  entrench- 
ment, or  even  the  simplest  walled  inclosure.  The  barracks 
of  the  troops  and  the  huts  of  the  settlers  cover  a  consider- 
able area  of  ground,  and  although  the  Khomair  have  been 
disarmed,  no  one  really  supposes  them  to  be  destitute  of 
weapons.  Insurrections  have  occurred  in  Algeria  under 
more  unlikely  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  day  a  rising  of  this  warlike  tribe  may  temporarily 
endanger  the  French  supremacy,  or  at  least  lead  to  the 
massacre  of  many  women  and  children,  who  wotdd  find  a 
safe  refuge  within  a  fortified  position,  if  even  one  of  the 
most  rudimentary  description. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
results  which  have  followed  the  French  Protectorate  in  this 
once  iuaccessible  region.  Admirable  roads  have  been  made, 
or  are  in  process  of  construction,  northwards  to  the  sea  at 
Tabarca,  north-west  to  Algeria  at  La  Calle,  southward  to 
the  railway  which  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Medjerda,  and 
another  has  been  traced  to  run  eastward  to  Beja.  With  all 
these  "  pacificateurs "  no  serious  fears  need  ever  be  enter- 
tained for  the  permanent  security  of  the  country. 

On  the  10th  April  I  left  Ain  Draham  in  a  carriage  which 
I  had  sent  up  from  La  Calle :  the  first  part  of  the  road  lies 
through  splendid  oak  forests,  but  as  it  descends,  these  gradu- 
ally become  replaced  by  brushwood,  and  finally  by  open, 
undulating  ground,  more  or  less  cultivated. 

At  Fedj-el-Meridj,  5  kiloro.  from  Ain  Draham,  is  a  little 
grassy  meadow,  nestled  amongst  wooded  hills.  This  evidently 
was  a  Roman  post,  as  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  mound  of 
stones,  the  best  of  which  have  been  taken  away  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  One  miliary  column  has,  however, 
been  spared  ;  it  bears  the  names  of  Constantine  and  Licinius, 
thus  fixing  the  date  prior  to  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  a.u.  323. 
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number  XVIII,  probably  eighteen  miles 

ition  to  Souk-el- Arba  is  at  Femana  (20 
te  derives  its  name  from  an  immense  cork 
e  within  several  miles.  It  is  on  the 
[homair  country,  and  used  to  be*  the  ex- 
}h  the  Bey's  camp  was  permitted  to  come 
lit  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  Here  the 
it,  and  hand  over  such  sums  as  they  felt 
If  the  Tunisian  soldiery  advanced  a  step 
vere  paid  with  powder  and  lead,  and  these 
er  dared  to  follow  their  assailants  within 
mountains  and  forests, 
ation  of  Ain  Draham,  a  strong  column 
many  months,  and  it  has  left  a  memorial 
testimony  to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
i  crowded  cemetery. 

before  reaching  Souk-el- Arba,  a  cross- 
.  one  quite  practicable  for  carriages, 
left  and  leads  to  the  important  Roman 
la.  It  was  raining  heavily  during  the 
tid  I  was  unable  to  make  as  careful  an 
M  I  could  have  desired.  I  regretted  this 
re  rarely  visited,  and  no  description  of 
)en  published. 

>ubt,  derived  its  name  from  having  been 

B  of  the  Numidian  kings,  and  it  subse- 

frum  oppidum  under  the  Romans.     It  is 

lerary  of  Antoninus  as  one  of  the  stations 

Hippo  to  Carthage,  and  again   in  tlie 

Its  position  was  no  doubt  determined 

copious  spring  of  sweet  water,  which, 

ackish  rivers,  was  a  priceless  treasure. 

)  foot  of  Djebel-el- Arabia,  one  of  the 

the  north   side  of  the  valley   of    the 

D  area  of  many  acres ;  they  consist  of 
igs    and    numberless    smaller  vaulted 
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edifices  now  buried  in  the  soil,  generally  aboTO  the  spring  of 
the  arches.  In  the  centre,  to  the  north,  is  the  spring,  which 
rose  in  a  large  semicircular  nymphsBum  of  cut  stone,  from 
which  leaden  pipes  issued  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  in 
various  directions.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  was  an  arch- 
way built  of  large  blocks  of  very  compact  and  finely-cut 
limestone.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  most  barbarous  manner 
to  supply  building  material  for  the  railway ;  the  debris  even 
now  remaining  on  the  spot  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
disused  quarry. 

The  spring  has  now  been  inclosed  within  a  chdteau  d^eau, 
and  is  conducted  in  iron  pipes  for  the  supply  of  Souk-el- 
Arba,  which,  until  the  last  few  days,  has  been  supplied  with 
water  from  Tunis  by  train.  The  surplus  suffices  to  fill  the 
nymphsBum,  and  to  form  a  marsh  further  down,  full  of  eels 
and  barbel  of  great  size.  Only  a  small  spot  on  the  border 
of  this  reservoir  has  been  cleared  to  its  original  level ;  here 
a  fine  mosaic  pavement  has  been  discovered,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  remains  lying  round  about,  this  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  spot,  decorated  probably  by  temples  and  colonnades, 
somewhat  like  the  well-known  example  at  Zaghouan. 

Lower  down  the  valley,  almost  due  south  of  the  spring, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  thermoQ.  Like  all  the  other  buildings 
here,  this  has  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  Huge 
masses  of  masonry  lie  around,  disjointed  and  overthrown,  in 
a  manner  that  could  not  have  been  efiected  by  any  other 
agency.  One  high  arch  still  remains  entire,  which  helped 
to  sustain  the  roof  of  the  central  hall.  The  subsidiary 
buildings  are  buried  in  debris  nearly  to  the  crown  of  their 
vaults.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  chambers  will  be  found 
almost  entire,  and  probably  containing  valuable  works  of 
art.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  archeeology  if  this  building 
could  be  cleared  out ;  in  the  meantime  the  earth  and  ruins 
which  encumber  it  insure  its  preservation  from  the  fate 
which  has  befallen  the  triumphal  arch  before  mentioned.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  add  that  since  a  military  camp  has  been 
formed  at  Souk-el- Arba,  stringent  orders  have  been  given  to 
respect  all  the  ruins. 
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*iDg  and  the  baths,  but  a  little  to  the  east, 
much  buried  in  earth.  One  can  descend 
to  the  corridors,  and  form  a  good  idea  of 
building.  The  masonry  is  all  of  the  finest 
uditorium  is  entirely  filled  up,  but  one 
dng  the  spring  of  an  arch,  exists  on  the 
ma. 

e  distance  further  east  is  the  amphitheatre, 
yed,  and  apparently  of  an  earlier  epoch. 
r  less  regular  rubble,  with  only  cut  stone 
.  It  commanded,  like  all  similar  buildings, 
the  country  round. 

'  other  edifices,  more  or  less  entire,  some 
has  all  its  chambers  and  vaulted  roofs  in 
n,  and  was  used  as  a  residence  by  the 
on  the  waterworks.  There  is  also  a 
itiguous  cisterns  of  great  size,  too  high 
d  by  the  spring  ;  probably  they  were 
tlection  of  rain-water,  which  the  Romans 
ere  more  accustomed  to  use  for  drinking 

o  the  Medjerda  is  a  distance  of  7  kilom. 
is  Souk-el- Arba  (Market  of  Wednesday), 
unis  and  34  kilom.  from  Ghardimaou, 
resent  terminates.  An  entrenched  camp 
e,  in  subordination  to  the  Commandant 
raham.  It  is  the  nearest  point  of  de- 
kilom.),  to  which  place  a  mail-carriage 
lere  is  a  tolerably  good  inn  close  to  the 

journey  homewards  on  the  11th,  but 
>  day  than  Chemtou,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
rries  and  Roman  remains  at  that  place, 
ail  way  station  of  Oued  Meliz  (Mehliz), 
3ouk-el-Arba. 

I  Colonia  is  mentioned  in  the  itineraries, 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  road  from 
to  Carthage,  but  beyond  this  little  is 
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known  of  itn  history,  and  no  modem  deacription  of  tbe  mins 
littn  lificn  publiHhed ;  until  the  railway  opened  out  the  baan 
of  tijo  Medjcrda,  this  part  of  the  country  was  difficult  of 
a('Au*HH  and  remote  from  the  usual  routes  of  travellers. 

(yhmti  U)  a  spot  where  one  of  the  numerous  streams  called 
Ouijfl-i}|-M(tIiih,  or  Salt  River,  flows  into  the  Medjerda,  are 
hIIuuUhI  a  lino  of  small  hills,  covering  an  area  of  about  90 
hiu'Atinm,  tin;  highest  point  of  which  is  260  metres  above  the 
mmAoyiil,  Tlioy  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  marble  of 
viiriouM  kiridM,  but  principally  of  giallo  antico,  rose-coloured 
fiMirlil<%  and  a  (Ino  brownish  breccia.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  iUt'Mti  quarrioH  were  extensively  worked  by  the  Romans ; 
liirgo  f)X('iivations  made  by  them  exist  in  various  places,  and 
fiiniM'roiiM  ir)K(!riptionH  have  been  found  on  blocks  of  marble 
wliirli  iiiid  Imm'U  extracted  but  not  carried  away.  I  subjoin 
ofjd  out  of  many,  without  even  attempting  to  make  a  guess 
fit  iU  mitauirig : 

IMP  .  ANTONINI  .  AVG  .  Pll  :  D 

N OHAGRIPR 

CAILICANOFIVEIPPECOS 

I  wim  <*x(n'tncly  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
viftifing  (I) in  (pnirry,  un  it  was  the  only  one  in  North  Africa 
flifif  I  iiiid  not  yi*t,  Mffi).  In  the  hope  that  a  few  remarks  on 
llin  fiiihjiirt  of  Niimidian  nmrblos  may  prove  of  use  to  those 
iiiU'ntiit'A  in  (Im*  marblo  trade,  I  attach  a  separate  Memoran* 
diitii  on  f  ho  Hubjrr.t. 

'I'lin  plain  on  both  siclos  of  the  hills  is  covered  with 
I  kliitnivM  Kotnan  rcmainH.  Tlio  city  must  have  been  a  very 
i  onniilcMiiflf*  on(%  largrr  and  more  important  than  its  neigh* 
lioiir,  hiillii  H<'^(ia;  thn  latter  was  probably  a  Royal  residence, 
and  iiiliabilfd  by  people  unconnected  with  commerce;  this 
one  wan  a  emtro  of  trade,  owing  its  exiHtence  probably  to  its 
tieli  iiiaible  fpiarrieN.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  name. 
Kiniitti  and  Si'iiiitiiN  are  found  in  several  inscriptions  both  on 
loinlmtoni*i  and  miliary  columns  ;  one  of  the  former  bears 
the  Initieated  eiligy  of  a  man  standing  between  two  columns, 
and  underneath  is  the  following  inscription  : 
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L  .  SILICVS    OPIA 
TVS  .  VIX  .  AN  .  UT 
INITERCE  PIVS 
INITINERE 
HVIC  .  VETERAN! 
MORANTES 
SEMITV  .  DE 
O  .  FECERVI. 

r,  much  defaced,  but  having  the  name  of 
ible,  are  placed  in  the  Director's  garden, 
les  which  I  observed  are  interesting ;  one 
phy  of  Tabarca  almost  as  used  at  the 
nd  of  Tabraca,   as   in   the  Itinerary  of 

TABERCA 
II 

the  name  of  a   road  which  must  have 
(rhich   I   cannot    trace    in    any   of    the 

VIA 

VSOTHA 

III 

mt  ruin  in  the  landscape  is  that  of  a 

;h   commenced   about  7  kilom.  distant 

le  west,  crossed  the  Oued-el-Achar  by  a 

ind  entered  a   series   of  seven  vaulted 

m.  from  the  works.     Thence  it  passed, 

and  partly  on  a  long  line   of  arches, 

lelah  by  a  bridge,  now  fallen,  till   it 

rmsB  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

8  aqueduct  is  not  of  a  particularly  good 

)f  the  pillars  are  of  large  blocks  of  cut 

y  above  them  is  of  a  common  rubble, 

he  arches  are  of  small  hammer-dressed 

3re  a  section  of  the  aqueduct  may  be 

Dne ;  these  mark  a  reconstruction  at  a 

the  original  work.     In  one  pillar  I 
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observed  four  tombstones,  some  of  them  turned  upside  down  ; 
another  pier  had  one  such  tombstone,  and  probably  there 
were  many  more  used,  the  inscriptions  on  which  were  turned 
inward.  The  necropolis  was  in  the  hills  about  1^  kilom. 
from  the  marble  works,  and,  as  there  are  very  few  stones 
now  existing  there,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  used  for  public  works.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  while  in  the  necropolis  there  are  stones  both  of  Pagan 
and  Christian  times,  those  which  I  have  seen  utilized  as 
before  described  are  entirely  of  the  former  period. 

I  subjoin  two  inscriptions  taken  at  random ;  the  first  has 
on  the  upper  part  the  figures  of  two  persons  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  apparently  making  offerings  on 
altars  with  the  other  hands  ;  below  it  is  the  following : 


M.  VETVRIVS 
M.   FIL  .  QVIR 
PRIMVS 
PIVS  .  VIXIT  . 
ANNIS  .... 
H.  S.  E. 


AVRELIA 
SEX  .  FIL 
ZABVLIA 
PIA  .  VIXIT 
ANNIS  .  .  . 
H.  S.  E. 


VETVRII  .  PRIMVS  .  ET  .  MONO 
RATVS  .  PARENTIBVS  . 
OPTIMUS  .  FECERVNT. 

The  other  is : 

AMEN 

CVRIA 

lAP  SX 

CAVIT 
MERN  .  O  .  P  .  P  . 
CVRIA  .  CAELEST 
MESVIFVMPSVA 
EIEXVVIAS  SEC 
AFRICA  F  PVCANTUR 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  aqueduct  are  the  remains  of  the 
thermee,  a  large  building,  but  of  poor  construction;    the 
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Visible,  is  exceedingly  rude,  the  tessersB 
early  2  inches  long  by  1  broad.  Further 
;  the  seen  a  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 
perfect.  The  diameter  is  36  metres;  it 
cunei  by  four  vaulted  passages,  beneath 
opening  outwards  ;  under  each  cuneus  is 
artment  opening  inwards.  The  whole 
3en  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The 
close  to  the  Medjerda,  with  a  fine  view 
There  is  also  an  amphitheatre  at  some 
but  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
B  been  a  fine  building.  There  are  many 
•e  or  less  ruined,  one  of  which  appears  to 

iture  of  the  place  is  undoubtedly  the 
the  Medjerda ;  it  is  a  work  of  great 
em  side  is  nearly  complete,  but  the  rest 
encumbering  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  if 
)d  about  by  some  great  convulsion  of 
ent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 

to  have  crossed  the  river  at  an  obtuse 

)am  on  the  northern  side,  there  are  a 

'.uices,  with  grooves  for  gates,  as  if  it 

)arrage  for  the  irrigation  of  the  plains. 

r   has  been  worn  away  far  below  its 

the  foundations  of  the  piers  are  high 

y  exposed.     The  bridge  bears  evident 

rebuilt,  which,  indeed,  we  know,  from 

)  been  the  case  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

I  masonry  is  of  rubble,  almost  entirely 

Q   the   quarries,  faced  with   immense 

me  of  which  are  tombstones.     Indeed, 

of  the  city  there  is  no  appearance  of 

hand  having  been  used  in  blocks  for 

ly  it   was  too   valuable,  and  was  all 

DC  of  the  tombstones  used  in  the  re- 

idge  is  1  m.  60  t.  long,  50  c.  high, 
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and  35  c.  thick;  it  has  two  figures  in  round-headed  niches  in 
the  middle,  and  the  following  inscription : 


Q.  VOLCHAN  .... 
PATRIS  .  VXOR 
PIA  .  VIXIT  .  ANN.  5n 
H.  S.   E. 


D.  M.  S. 
GARGILIA  .  BVR 
TINA  .  Q.  VOLCHAN 
VARI  .  FIL  .  VXOR^ 
PIA  .  VIX  .  ANN.  Jnnmi 


Another  stone  is  turned  upwards,  and  has  one  side  of  the 
inscription  broken  off : 

MAELIO  .  AV  .  .  . 
RELIO  .  VERO  . 

CAESARICOS  l7 
IMP.  CAESARIS 
T  .  .  .  .  N  .  HADRIA 

Nl  .  ANTONI 

AVC FIL 

D.D.  P.P. 

The  record  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  is  contained 
on  another  stone,  now  lying  in  a  field  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  off,  but  owing 
to  its  groat  size  and  weight  this  happily  failed.  It  seems 
to  hfivo  bi>en  broken  down  the  middle ;  the  height  is  1  m. 
C)7  (!.,  the  longth  of  the  lower  side  1  m.  65  c,  and  of  the 
iipp(*r  one  1  m.  4  c.  The  letters  are  of  unequal  size,  varying 
from  ii  to  <)()  ccntim.  in  height.  The  whole  inscription  was 
contained  within  a  raised  moulding: 

.  .  [IMP.  .  C.IAESAR  .  DIVI 

.  .  [NERV]AE  .  F.    .  NERVA 

.  .  .  [TRjAINVS  .  OPTIMVS 

.  .  .  GERM.  DACIC.   PONT 

.  .  .  TRIB.  POT.  XVT.   IMP.  VI 

.  .  .  COS.  71.  P.P. 

.  .  .  NOVA  .  A.  FVNDAMENTIS 

ORVM  .  ET 

I     I        •      •     •      •      •     r\     ......OV  •• 

/€  .  FECIT.       ' 
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let  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  Arabe,  who 

in   consequence   of  the   late  rains,  the 

laou  to  Souk  Ahras  would  probably  be 

liligenco  on  the  previous  day  had  broken 

angers  had  to  remain  twenty- four  hours 

e  weather  had  cleared  up,  he  anticipated 

J  river  would  be  fordable ;  but  he  advised 

0  pass  till  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed. 

on  his  advice,  and  I  returned  on  the  line 

Beja  (more  correctly  El  Badja). 

8  place  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  was 

pportunity  of  seeing   the  effect  of   the 

i  on  it.     The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest 

I  think  it  was  one  of  the  dirtiest.     The 

df  liquid  manure,  and  the  condition  of 

that  I  could  not  stay  long  enough  in  it 

iting   Latin   inscriptions  which  it  con- 

the  only  European  whom  I  had  seen 

I  the  country,  an  employe  in  the  Tele- 

3on  my  arrival  as  quite  an  event  in  his 

of  carriages  brings  visitors  from  the 

a  distance  of  12  kilom.      Italian  and 

Averns  are  common ;  a  Captain  of  the 

Its  the  Dar-el-Bey,  where  I  was  enter- 

fl,    the   Tunisian   Governor.      The  old 

\  been  almost  entirely  pulled  down  and 

le,  if  not  picturesque,  French  barracks. 

p  remains,  formerly  the  prison,  now  a 

res.     The  troops  are  still  in  the  camp 

they  will   soon   be  removed   to   the 

a  more  pleasant  and  a  healthier  situa- 

general  appearance  of  cleanliness,  and 

tbah,  which  formerly  struck  me  as  so 

riginal  purity. 

le  Chief  of  the  Bureau  Arabe,  is  an 
st,  and  has  collected  many  interesting 
Gfreek,  and  Numidian ;  and  he  has 
ry,  which  shows  how  much  the  level 
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of  the  town  has  been  raised  by  the  ruins  of  saccessiTe 
ages. 

At  the  Bab-es-Sook,  or  market  gate,  something  like  the 
spring  of  an  arch  was  observed  quite  on  the  ground  leveL 
He  excavated  round  the  gate  outside,  and  he  has  discovered 
the  old  Roman  entrance.  It  was  a  double  gate  ;  one  half  is 
still  perfectly  entire.  The  present  entrance  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  other  half,  the  ground  level  being  now  as  high 
as  the  spring  of  the  old  arch. 

I  slept  at  Ghardimaou,  the  extremity  of  the  railway  at 
present,  the  same  night,  and  on  the  following  day  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Souk  Ahras;  the  road,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  follows  the  line  of  railway,  crossing  the  Medjerda 
twenty-three  times.  It  is  hardly  practicable  in  fine  weather, 
and  quite  impossible  to  travel  over  after  rains ;  but  the  line 
of  rail  will  bo  entirely  finished  and  open  by  October  next. 

Thence  I  returned  to  Algiers  by  laud. 

Note  on  the  Marbks  of  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Four  years  ago  I  made  a  Report^  on  the  quarries  of 
Numidian  marbles  recently  discovered  near  Kleber,  in  the 
Province  of  Oran,  in  which  I  stated  that  nowhere  had  I  seen 
marbles  of  greater  beauty  or  variety,  and  that  the  quantity 
was  practically  inexhaustible. 

Immediately  after  my  visit  I  conceived  the  idea,  which  I 
have  since  successfully  carried  out,  of  decorating  the  English 
church  here  with  this  precious  material.  Every  one  who 
has  seen  the  work  will  admit  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  its 
beauty,  and  regrets  have  couHtantly  been  expressed  that  the 
quarries  should  remain  unworked.  The  proprietor,  Signor 
Delmonte,  did  not  care  to  undertake  the  work  himself;  he 
preferred  to  sell  the  whole  mountain  to  a  Company;  but 
as  he  has  failed  in  this,  ho  and  his  sons  have  determined 
to  open  out  the  quarries  on  their  own  account,  and  to  offer 
the  marble  fur  sale,  ready  for  shipment  at  Oran,  for  400  fr. 
per  cubic  metre.      The  commonest  white  marble  is  worth 

^  Consular  Reitort,  1881,  part  i.  p.  55. 
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uld  be  considered  cheap  in  London  or 
the  sum  he  demands  for  it.  Steamers 
n  for  the  United  Kingdom  laden  with 
lers  would  gladly  take  this  marble,  as 
.  a  ton. 

11  connected  with  the  marble  trade  will 
is  information.  Specimens  may  be  seen 
1  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
D.  The  visitor  will  at  once  be  struck 
by  of  these  marbles,  when  he  sees  them 
ers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Marbles  of  Chemtou. 

>  the   quarries  of  Eleber  are  those  of 

to   a   Belgian   Company  from   Lidge. 

K)ut  3  kilom.  from  the  station  of  Oued 

railway  from  Tunis  to  Algeria. 

I  of  considerable  importance  have  been 

id  the  operation  of  extracting  and  ex- 

I  now  being  actively  carried  on.     These 

f  the  Romans,  and  an  important  city, 

lig  up  in  the  vicinity,  the  ruins  of  which 

(ties  of  marble  found  here  are  : 

*  a  very  fine  quality. 

larble,  of  a  duller  colour  than  that  of 

)sed  of  small  pebbles  of  white,  yellow, 

f  in  a  chocolate-coloured  cement,  quite 

a  the  Kleber  quarries. 

'  kilom.  in  length,  has  been  laid  down, 

i  the  main  line,  and  by  this  means  the 

from  Tunis,  and  delivered  in  France 

1000  fr.  per  cubic  metre.     When  the 

Tunisian  and  Algerian   Railways  is 

Kt,  it  is  probable  that  this  marble  will 

hipped  at  Bone  or  some  other  port  in 


«.] 
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Marbles  of  Filfila. 

About  25  kilom.  from  the  harbour  of  PhilippeTiIle  is 
Djebel  Filfila,  where  are  the  marble  quarries  belongiiig  to 
M.  Lesueur.  They  contain  marble  of  various  qualities,  the 
most  common  being  pure  white,  some  pf  it  adapted  for 
statuary  purposes.  There  is  also  a  good  deep  black,  a  fine 
description  of  pale  blue  or  dove  colour,  a  small  quantity  of 
coralline  rose,  and  a  bluish  crystalline  stone,  more  nearly 
resembling  granite  than  marble.  True  granite  actually  does 
exist,  but  it  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  working  it. 

The  coping  of  the  quays  in  the  new  harbour  of  Philippe- 
ville  is  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble  from  these  quarries. 
Specimens  of  all  the  other  kinds  may  be  seen  in  M.  Lesueur's 
works,  behind  the  railway  terminus  at  Philippeville. 

Quarries  of  Chennouah. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  exist  in  the  Province  of 
Algiers,  between  Tipasa  and  GherchcU,  the  quarries  of 
Chennouah,  yielding  a  breccia,  but  so  inferior  to  that  of  M* 
Delmonte  or  of  the  Belgian  Company,  as  to  be  practically 
worthless.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  pillars  which 
decorate  the  fumade  of  the  Banque  de  TAlgi^rie  at  Algiers. 

Ahjerian  Onyx, 

And,  lastly,  there  is  the  so-called  Algerian  onyx,  an 
alabaster  found  near  Tlem9en.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  is 
found  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  in  thin  layers, 
deposited  by  the  action  of  water,  and  not  in  masses  large 
enough  to  make  it  suitable  for  architectural  purposes. 

The  proprietors  only  allow  a  small  quantity  to  be  extracted 
annually,  so  as  to  maintain  a  fictitious  value  for  it. 


[The  /);*  for/,  and  other  continental  modes  of  tranwribinp  Arabic  letters,  hate 
bi>en  ri'tained  as  in  the  manuscript,  and  in  accordance  with  the  local  nomen- 
clature.] 
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lushmen   and    their    Language.     By    G. 
SRTiN,   Esq.,  M.B.A.S. 


on  of  the  Bushmen  tribes. 

Physical  characteristics,  moral  characteristics,  artistic 

ialects. 

Pronouns,  demonstratives.     Verbs,  tenses,  negative 
us.    Numerals.    Nouns  and  adjectives,  formation  of 
Bement.     Substantive  verb,  auxiliary,  article.    Order 
on  of  words, 
nan's  language.    Interchange  of  clicks  and  letters. 

Bnshmen. 


le  first  on  African  questions  read  before 

lociety,  I  should  have  to  apologize  for 

our   learned  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 

,*  there  is  no  African  Society,  and  the 

f  has  liberally  opened  its  door  to  those 

mation  about  the  mysterious  continent. 

has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 

a^  has  been  true  to  its  scientific  mission, 

K)ntain  already  several  most  important 

ing  quarter  of  the  globe. 

the  subject  I  wish  to  treat,  I  feel  that 

8  explaining  how  I  came  to  study  the 

n  the   African  continent.      The  close 

nitic  tongues  with  many  of  the  lan- 

3rs  the  study  of  the  latter  a  necessity 

shes  not  to  limit  himself  to  the  narrow 

ire  is  no  issue.     However,  the  study  of 

and  populations  is  unfortunately  one 

of  the  E.A.S.  VoL  XV.  p.  176. 
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of  those  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  confine  one's  self  to  a 
small  group ;  if  the  student  wish  to  grasp  more  than  one  lan- 
guage, he  soon  finds  that  he  must  examine  the  languages  of 
the  whole  continent.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  first  turned  my 
attention  to  these  languages,  I  found  myself  little  by  little 
obliged  to  enlarge  the  field  of  my  study,  till  I  arrived  at  the 
fascinating  subject  of  the  Bushmen  and  their  language. 
In  this  paper,  however,  I  propose  to  examine  the  Bushmen 
only,  and  no  other  of  all  the  populations  of  Africa. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  such  a  study  are  numerous 
indeed,  and  the  greatest  is  certainly  the  scanty  material 
extant  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  difficulty  to  assign  such 
and  such  data  to  the  real  Bushmen.  For  a  long  time  the 
Bushmen  have  been  assimilated  to  or  confounded  with  the 
Hottentots;  it  is  only  lately  that  more  scientific  travellera 
have  carefully  noticed  every  particularity  and  separated  the 
Bushmen  from  the  Hottentots.  The  difference,  however,  is 
so  great  between  these  two  populations,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  that  to  place  them  in  the  same  group  is  the  sanoie 
as  stating  that  all  men  arc  of  the  same  genus,  and  therefore 
destroying  all  classifications.  What  has  also  much  contri- 
buted to  obscure  all  about  the  Bushmen  is  their  strange 
language,  the  acquirement  of  which  is  so  difficult  that  it  was 
for  a  long  time  thought  impossible.  The  travellers  coming 
in  contact  with  the  real  Bushman  could  only  obtain  particu- 
lars at  second  hand,  and  often  from  those  Bushmen  who 
had,  by  intercourse  with  the  Dutch,  acquired  a  small  know- 
ledge of  this  European  language,  and  had  partly  lost  their 
peculiarities. 

The  Bushmen  now  hardly  form  a  race,  much  less  a  nation; 
they  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  small  tribes,  scattered  and 
isolated  all  over  Southern  Africa,  having,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion, slavery  or  extermination,  taken  refuge  in  the  deserts, 
or  in  the  rugged  mountains.  In  every  locality,  though  they 
keep  remarkably  to  themselves,  they  are  inevitably  brought 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  other  populations,  and  owing  to 
occasional,  not  frequent  intermarriages — perhaps  also  to  the 
admission  into  their  community  of  some  few  runaway  slaves — 
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1  general  intercourse,  have  partly  modified 
ities  and  partly  acquired  those  of  their 
rusing  the  relations  of  the  travellers  about 
»nnot  help  noticing  how  different  are  their 
hey  saw  different  tribes,  and  each  of  these 
L  their  isolation  and  through  intercourse 
8  new  characteristics,  two  facts,  which 
narkable  degree  this  isolation,  are  that 
y  numbering  fifty,  have  acquired  such 
ities  that  they  cannot  understand  each 
mt  only  a  few  miles,  and  that  they  have 
ional  name ;  they  are  known  to  us  by  the 
to  them  by  their  neighbours,  or  by  names 
Boers  gave  them  the  name  of  Bosjesman, 
ishman  :  the  Hottentots  call  them  Saan;^ 
roa;^  the  Kafirs,  Abatwa,  etc.  The  only 
be  doubtfully  considered  as  national  is 
plied  to  one  special  tribe. 
i  (if  we  adopt  the  name)  or  Bushman 
sked. 

e  variations  above  mentioned,  the  answer 

)  affirmative.      Leaving  aside    for    the 

^,  the  Bushman   represents  anthropo- 

ranch  among  the  African  races.     He  is 

j;ro,  and  from  the  Bantu,  and  also  from 

h  having  with  the  latter  several  charac- 

The  distinction  is  so  evident  that  it  is 

ellers ;  even  those  travellers  who  have 

rather  given  to  them  the  same  name, 

notion  between  the  Hottentot  and  the 

he  varies  according  to  the  localities,  he 

)rtain  permanent  characteristics;  these 

Btruck  the  traveller,  are  those  of  the  race. 


common  aaan  or  »an, 

of  roa.    There  is  a  Banta  population  of  the  same 

man ' ;  other  etymologies  have  however  been  given, 
B  word  designates  the  *  tablier  epj/piiw,*  adopted  as 
ibits  the  most  marked  characteristic. 
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The  Bushman  ^  is  of  short  stature,  his  size  increases  only 
where  his  appearance  shows  a  mixture  of  Bantu  blood. 

His  skin  is  light  brown,  coppery  or  even  light  yellow,  and 
imless  through  strong  and  evident  mixture  with  Bantu, 
never  black.  Besides,  a  new-born  Bushman  baby  is  not 
black  as  a  new-born  Bantu  baby,  but  red,  which,  however, 
is  also  the  case  for  the  new-bom  Negro  baby. 

The  hair  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  racial  characteristics, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Bushman  it  is  well  marked;  it  ia 
developed  in  tufts,  as  that  of  the  Tasmanian,  and  has  an  oval 
transversal  cut.  The  hair  is  nearly  absent  on  the  face  and 
body. 

The  skull  is  well  defined,  it  is  round  and  small,  the 
temples  are  wide,  the  eyes  far  from  one  another  and  slightly 
oblique,  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  the  nose  varies  much, 
but  is  generally  large  and  flat. 

The  body  in  general  is  well  proportioned,  the  shoulders 
are  broad,  the  arms  and  legs  well  developed,  with  remark- 
ably small  feet  and  hands. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  which  requires  special  notice.  It  is 
the  enormous  development  of  the  buttocks,  which  gives  the 
Hottentot  his  ridiculous  appearance.  This  peculiarity,  which 
is  also  given  to  the  Bushman,  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  racial,  as  it  is  noticed  with  certainty  only  on  those 
inhabiting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hottentots.  The  silence  of 
travellers  on  the  point  when  describing  the  Bushmen  of 
other  localities  appears  to  be  most  significant ;  if  all  the 
Bushmen  had  everywhere  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  it 
would  have  certainly  struck  the  observers.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  it  appears  only  where  the  Bushmen  are  crossed 
with  Hottentots. 

^  For  tho  aothropolof^cal  qaestioiu  I  follow  nrincipally  Dr.  Fritoch,  who  has 
jmhlidhed  a  raluahle  paper  on  the  Bushman  in  too  Trantiactionfi  of  the  Gerraaii 
Ethnoprraphicttl  Society,  1879,  p.  320.  See  also  H.  H.  Johimton  in  the 
Journal  of  the  AnthrofMilogical  Institute,  rol.  xiii.  p.  452 ;  Sir  Bartle  Frcre, 
same  publication,  vol.  xi.  p.  327  ;  £.  Ilolub,  in  the  same  publication,  toI.  i. 
p.  6,  and  in  hiit  work,  *  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa.*  Waitz,  in  his  JntroductioH 
to  jintkrgpotogy,  has  gathenil  an  enormous  quantity  of  facts  reported  by- 
travellers,  but  unfortunately  the  Hottentot  and  the  Bushman  are  often  coa* 
founded,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  them. 


J 
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ty  found  among  the  Bushwomen  and, 
ig  the  female  Hottentots,  appears  to  be 
is  called  in  French  le  tahlier  ^gyptien, 
bion  seems  to  be  essentially  Bushman, 
ot  specimens  only  due  to  intermixture. 
Bushman,  as  noticed  by  Fritsch,  place 
86 ;  they  are  not  like  badly-cut  ivory,  as 
regular,  and  of  a  mother-of-pearl  ap- 

le  Bushman  appears  to  be,  when  un- 
'  Hottentot,  of  small  stature  and  brachy- 
>portioned. 

lore  clearly  the  ethnographic  difference 
1  the  neighbouring  races,  we  must  bear 
rifitics  of  the  latter.  The  Bantu  is  tall, 
a  sooty-black  colour,  and  dolicocephalic. 
e  other  side,  is  also  tall,  but  of  a  colour 
man,  and  the  skull  is  never  so  round, 
led  behind  and  narrow  in  front.  His 
inder,^  his  face  is  stunted,  with  very  high 
JkMT  the  prognathism,  it  is  never  very 
the  Bushman,  the  Hottentot,  nor  the 
Bbism  is  essentially  the  characteristic  of 

|r  moral  characteristics,  which  are  now 
|ljr  anthropologists.  The  Bushman  is 
Iras  made  out  by  the  earliest  travellers, 
iring  tribes  which  despise  and  oppress 
mre  is  for  freedom,  he  acknowledges  no 
I  no  slaves.  It  is  this  love  of  inde- 
I  him  prefer  the  wandering  life  of  a 
pcef  ul  agriculturist  or  shepherd,  as  the 
»8,  he  has  reduced  his  wants  to  their 
ilds  a  hut,  but  prefers  for  abode  the 
in  the  rocks ;   in  other  localities  he 


sticy  according  to  some,  is  that  the  Hot- 
r,  while  the  Biishman  is  free  from  it.     (Waiti, 
^lish  edition,  1863,  p.  103.) 
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forms  a  kind  of  nest  in  the  bush  whence  his  name  of  Bush* 
man— or  digs  with  his  nails  subterranean  caves,  from  which 
he  has  received  the  name  of  Earthman.  His  garment  con* 
sists  only  of  a  small  skin.  His  weapons  are  still  the  spear, 
arrow,  and  bow,  in  their  most  rudimentary  form.  The  spear 
is  a  mere  branch  of  tree,  to  which  is  tied  a  piece  of  bone  or 
flint;  the  arrow  is  only  a  reed  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Sometimes,  as  often  happens  among  savages  on  the  border  of 
civilized  lands,  an  old  piece  of  glass  or  iron,  or  a  nail,  is 
utilized  as  point  of  arrow.  The  arrow  and  spear-heads  are 
always  poisoned,  to  render  mortal  the  slight  wounds  they 
inflict.  He  gathers  no  flocks,  which  would  impede  hit 
movements,  and  only  accepts  the  help  of  dogs  as  wild  as 
himself.  The  Bushmen  have,  however,  one  implement — a 
rounded  stone,  perforated  in  the  middle,  in  which  is  inserted 
a  piece  of  wood  ;  with  this  instrument,  which  carries  us  back 
to  the  first  age  of  man,  they  dig  up  a  few  edible  roots 
growing  wild  in  the  desert.  To  produce  fire,  he  still  retains 
the  primitive  system  of  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood — another 
prehistoric  revival. 

Though  the  Bushman  has  many  superstitions,  he  has  no 
religion,  and  really  no  idea  of  a  divinity,  unless  he  has 
acquired  it  from  missionaries  or  from  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  even  in  those  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  Bushman 
repeaU  what  he  has  been  told  without  understanding  it 
himself.  But  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  religion,  ho  is,  morally, 
far  superior  to  the  Bantu  and  the  Hottentot,  never  being 
uselessly  cruel,  and  being  kind  and  helpful  to  his  fellow- 
tribesmen.  Cattle-stealing  is  in  their  eyes  only  a  form  of 
hunting.  The  Bushman  is  grateful  and  devoted  to  those 
who  treat  him  kindly.  The  travellers  narrate  several  cases 
of  Bushmen  who  have  shown  the  utmost  devotion  to  their 
masters  when  these  knew  how  to  treat  them.  The  Bushman 
has  a  great  talent  of  imitation.  It  is  related  of  a  Bushman 
employed  by  a  Boer  as  servant,  that  he  used  to  imitate  in  a 
striking  manner  every  one  in  the  farm  and  those  who  visited 
it,  though  he  always  refused  to  caricature  his  master,  who  was 
kind  to  him.    This  talent  of  imitation  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
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left  by  the  Bushmen  on  the  walls  of 
)  rocks ;  these  drawings  are  done  with 
^8,  and  the  carving  only  with  a  flint 
I  representations  show  many  degrees  of 
I  striking  and  realistic  likeness  is 
or  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
9ts.  Many  pictures  come  closely  to 
3r,  the  Hottentot  with  his  large  feet 
tnd  the  dark  Bantu,  are  unmistakeably 
leed  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  these 
g  with  a  reed  or  carving  with  a  piece 
The  Hottentot,  and  even  the  Bantu, 

produce  the  worst  of  these  drawings, 
Ained  a  higher  degree  of  civilization, 
les  also  a  musical  instrument,  no  doubt 
oh  still  illustrates  again  this  strange 

with  artistic  taste. 

not  till  now  said  anything  about  the 
timen,  having  purposely  reserved  this 
it  part  of  my  subject,  to  which  these 
Introduction. 

ipage  ofiers  the  greatest  difficulties,  the 
lie  scarcity  of  documents  to  be  found 
k  When  reading  in  Bleek's  report  that 
l^four  volumes  of  7200  manuscript  half- 
lished  manuscript  Dictionary  contains 
pder  must  be  pained  to  know  that  such 

i buried  in  Sir  G.  Grey's  library  in  Cape 
B   great    philologist   was  waiting  to 
is  that  he  had  gathered,  but  before 
object   death    took    him   away.      If 
is  end  was  so  close,  he  would  have 
of  these  materials,  for  one  page  of  a 
iglish  translation  would   have  done 


liles  of  the  paintings,  and  was  struck  by  their 
>n,  **  Notes  on  a  collection  of  fac-simile  of  Bush- 
Anthr.  Inst.,  vol.  xii.  p.  464  ;  and  E.  Holub, 
vol.  ii.  p.  438. 
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mora  tor  ncumce  than  bis  learned  Teport  But  as  all  ib^m 
i4fXiM  are  beyond  our  reach,  we  must  make  the  beat  of  the 
myduiy  materials  at  our  disposal,  hoping  that  one  day  a 
scholar  will  find  his  way  to  the  treasure  aocamnlated  by 
l5l<M;k,  and  expose  it  to  the  learned  world. 

Our  <iata  are  therefore  now  only  the  vocabulary  and  a  lew 
sent<;nces  ^iven  by  Arbousset  and  Daumas  in  their  traTda,^ 
the  v^icabulury  and  a  few  sentences  given  by  Lichtenstein  in 
his  iravcils,'  the  few  observations  published  by  Bleek,'  a  Tery 
small  vo(;abulary  published  by  Dr.  Hahn,^  and  republished 
by  l)r«  F.  Miiller,^  with  another  vocabulary  obtained  from 
IttMtk,*^  The  only  connected  text  besides  the  above-' 
miriitioiieil  sentences  is  a  so-called  prayer  given  by  Arbouaset 
aii'l  liaurnuH. 

WImt  has  prevented  more  information  from  being  obtained 
aUiut  the  laiif^uuge  of  the  Bushmen  is  no  doubt  the  difficulty 
for  lMiro|xtfiiiN  to  uc(|uire  it ;  the  abundance  of  gutturals,  the 
iianati/ffd  and  un<;ertuin  vowels,  and  above  all  the  strange 
mmudn  csllwl  clicks,  are  so  foreign  to  our  ears  that  the  first 
trttv<f||ifrM  and  iniHHionurioH  did  not  even  attempt  to  master  it, 
and  Nunnnurily  diNniiMMfd  uU  inquiries,  saying  that  the  Buah- 
niiMi  niUHt  \m  tau^llt  another  language  to  be  civilized  and 
(/liriHtiuni/<td.'  One,  indeed,  is  struck  when  reading  their 
n'lalions,  how  they  abHtainnl  from  giving  a  single  word  of 
liiiMliniun,  thon^li  when  s|)euking  of  other  populations  they 
mix  in  their  narrative  as  many  African  words  as  they  can. 
This  difii<;ulty  of  non-iiushmen  to  acquire  the  language  of  the 

*  T.  Arit<iii«iM't  I'i  F.  DiiuniiiM,  lUlation  tfun  voymge  d'* exploration  au  Nord-Eat 
it  hi  Culi.uti  liti  r„p,  I'uriM,  1K4'2. 

"*  l.ii-liUriiNti'iii,  Traui  tn  Southern  yifrica,  Knglinh  traiiHlation,  London,  1812, 
VftI  ii.  iip|i.  ii.  The  Niiuc  iiiithor  Miyii  that  \w  liiut  puhlihlHtl  his  **  AbbantUiuif^ 
iilMT  S|iriif-)M'ii  flfr  HiHUlrirHiiiM'hcti  wildcn  VuikiTMiiniiiK'  in  Ik'rtnchtf  und  Vat«Ti 
i-t)iiio;;ru|iliiM|i.iin|ciiifitiiiciti'n  Arihtv.'*  But  J  wom  nut  able  to  obtain  tliiii  pub- 
linili'iii  nil)  wb«*ri*. 

*  In  tile  cnilff^tiTi*  work  Tht  f'apt  and  itt  Per/pfe, 

*  JiiUntthfttchl  (/««  I'ttetNtJur  Kiknhde  zu  Jhrt'feHf  Dreflden,  1870. 
»  tiruf(tr%M  der  Sptafhf^  H  tMBt^uMfkaJt^  vol.  t.  part  ii.  pn.  25  27. 

*  In  bis  t'tttalnqur  tit  Sir  ft.  (/rfjf*M  Jsthraiy  lllfi-k  jfivef*  only  bibliographic 
noti'h.  but  br  di^tinKlii'*Hl■«l  ibi'  l'Ui«hman*B  luufpiugi*  Irom  tbu  Ilottentot,  and  notes 
the  r&iht«-ncf  of  two  dialfctn  at  leiii^t. 

^  'I  b«*  »>am<>  wuM  Kaid  of  the  IJi)tt«.-ntot«  and  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Terra-del- 
Fui'^Mi,  but  Hinc-i>  tiion  the  Biblu  has  been  tran^Uxl  and  these  people  converted 
without  lobing  their  language. 
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le  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  tongue 

tercourse  the  Bushmen  had  to  use  the 

d  little  by  little  adopted  foreign  words 

re  or  less  disfigured,  and  some  tribes 

ur  native  idiom;  on  the  Boer  frontier 

I  pigeon-Dutch,  on  the  Kafir  frontier  a 

,  etc.     Even  in  the  most  isolated  tribes 

Gmguage  is  pure.     The  Hottentots  being 

contact  the  Bushmen  were  mostly  and 

the  words  introduced  from  this  quarter 

aduced  several  philologists  to  consider 

le   two   populations  as  from  the  same 

)ek,  before  he  had  collected  the  Bush- 

\  mentioned,  stated   that  the  relation 

,  or  San  as  he  calls  it,  and  Hottentot  is 

Latin  and  English,  and  Dr.  T.  Hahn, 

c,  assured  us  in  1881  'Hhat  there  is  not 

in  proving  that  the  language  of  the 

les  to  that  of  the  Khoikhoi  (Hottentot) 

English  does  to  the  Sanskrit."  ^     We 

3  possibility  of  such  a  demonstration, 

ible  to  prove  the  position  of  English 

had  no  knowledge  of  the  connecting 

]t)thic,    Latin,   Lithuanian,   etc.     We 

these  statements  of   Bleek  and  Dr. 

pression  to  carry  to  the  mind  of  the 

»n  the  subject,  opinions  the  scientific 

ch   appears   impossible.      The    small 

will,  it   is   hoped,  dissipate  what  is 

a  scientific  prejudice,  propagated  by 

'  a  great  philologist's  utterance. 

mind  that  in  consequence  of  their 

r  tendency  to  isolate  themselves,  the 

'oken  into  innumerable  small  tribes, 

;  fifty  souls  developing  innumerable 

The  words  of  the  same  meaning 

Modtm  Language$  of  Jfriea^  p.  443. 
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in  the  different  dialects  have  often  no  more  connectioiL 
with  one  another.  For  instance,  for  the  word  '  mother'  we 
have  ngo  {ho)  in  Se-roa,  'xpa  in  the  Ehuai  or  Bushman  of 
Lichtenstein,  and  tau  in  the  Khuai  of  Bleek  given  by  Dr. 
F.  Miiller.  The  Se-roa  language  of  the  Ba-roa  is  the  one 
given  by  Arbousset  and  Dauroas,  and  called  by  Bleek  dt- 
gariepian  dialect  or  Buniantau ;  the  Khuai  is  the  language  of 
the  Hushmen  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eoranna- 
I  lot  ton  tots,  and  given  by  Lichtenstein.  The  vocabulary 
collected  by  Bleek,  and  published  by  Dr.  F.  Miiller,  belongs 
also  to  the  Ehuai  dialect,  as  also  the  few  words  given  by 
Dr.  Ilahn. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  grammatical  sketch  so  far  as 
the  matorialn  at  my  disposal  permit,  and  will  in  the  tran- 
scription follow  the  Lepsius  system  as  closely  as  possible. 

Vowels. 
a  nasalised      a,    e,    etc. 


f  u   u 


diphthongs  aM,  at,  ao,  etc. 


Consonants. 


1 

1 

1 

EXPLOHIY 

EH. 

FuiCATITEB. 

AN'TICIPATBP. 

1 
1 

Strong.  Wtak. 

Natai. 

Stnmg. 

Wtak. 

Hal/. 
J'otceU. 

Faucals 
Gutturals 
Dentuls 
Ijabiuls 

*           9 
t           <( 

(P)        h 

1 

• 

n 
n 
m 

X 

h 

y 

(r) 
r(l) 

Clicks. 


Cerebral 

!                    Palatal                  ; 

Dental 

1                     liateral  or  faucal  II 

Guttural 

"1                    Ubial                   Q 

Spiro-dental 

7                   Linguo-palatal     D 

Undefined  X 
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11  a  more  or  less  obscure  sound,  and 
leral  tendency  to  nasalization.  Though 
other  Yowelsy  it  is  probable  that  some 
>  text  as  pure  are  really  o,  u,  e,  etc.,  as 

the  transcription  of  certain  words  in 
las,  and  in  Lichtenstein ;  in  Bleek's 
J  found  e,  e,  etc. 

its,  the  striking  feature  is  the  scarcity 
nearly  exclusive  use  of  explosives,  and 
rals,  the  strong  one,  k,  being  the  only 
Q  nine-tenths  of  the  words. 
n  occurs  only  in  a  few  words ;  the  use 
J  found  only  in  one  word  of  the  Se-roa 

fire,'  and  may  have  been  intended  for 

in  the  Khuai  dialect   [|  hoki  *  wood  ; ' 

he  word  for  *  son '  px^^t  where  p  also 
jlick.  Dr.  F.  Miiller  gives  beside  the 
ne  represented  by  r  surmounted  with 
;  found  in  Lepsius's  Alphabet,  it  may 
or  what  Bleek,  in  his  report,  represents 
small  /,  which  no  doubt  indicates  the 
r  and  /,  as  the  r  of  the  Akka  language, 
only  in  Arbousset's  vocabulary,  and 

pirated  labial  ph  (=jo*  of  Lepsius)  in 
id  Arbousset  the  aspirated  lingual  il 
nding  really  for  x^  ^^  ^X  ^^  tlauke 
ed  consonants  seem  to  be  the  natural 
^  of  the  unaspirated  with  the  weak 
10  doubt  through  the  dropping  of  a 

aspirate  k*  of  Lepsius  in  khu  '  face,' 
liere  primitively  the  guttural  and  the 

separated  by  a  vowel,  as  in  \kha  for 

requent  with  the  vowels  is  rare  with 
isonants  in  the  numerous  words  unknown  to  us. 
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the  consonants^  bat  in  seireral  esses  «/  and  atf  Mem  to  be  m 

nasalization  of  primitive  t  and  d. 

The  palatiaation  of  consonants  n  not  rare,  hot,  except  in  m 
few  cases,  it  seems  to  be  the  natnral  product  of  the  eoming 
in  contact  of  the  consonant  with  the  semi-TOwel  jr:  l§d^ 
'  white/  It  is  possible,  howerer,  that  the  palatijed  n  fomid 
in  Hottentot  exists  aL$o  in  Bushman.  In  the  fiiblea,  the 
Ichneumon,  when  speaking,  changes  the  clicks  into  palatued 
sibilants  and  dentalsy  as  the  Tortoise  changes  them  into  labials. 

As  we  should  expect  it  firom  the  small  number  of  conao- 
nants,  the  clicks  play  an  important  part  in  the  Bushman 
language,  where  they  haTe  been,  indeed,  dereloped  to  the 
number  of  nine*  The  great  importance  of  these  cnriooa 
sounds,  very  insufficiently  described  in  Lepsius's  Alphabet, 
makt^  it  advisable  to  give  here  a  description  of  them. 

The  special  and  essential  character  of  the  clicks  is  that 
they  are  formeil,  not  by  expiration,  but  by  drawing  in  the 
breath ;  they  form,  really,  a  pure  vibration,  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  a  stop  before  the  speaker  can  pronounce  the  letter 
uttered  in  the  usual  way  with  the  breath.  The  clicks  are* 
besides,  always  placed  before  the  initial  letter ;  when  a  word 
contains  a  click  in  the  middle,  it  must  be  a  compound,  so 
tan  fijih  *  wanu  *  written  for  tdj  by  Lichtenstein  and  given 
by  Dr.  F.  Miiller  under  the  forms  of  fa  i  or  j/i.i,  is  certainly 
a  compound  of  the  word  for  *  fire  *  tyi/t  for  ;*  in  Lichtenstein 
and  1 1  in  Miiller,  and  also  the  word  for  'child'  given  by 
Lichtenstein  \ka[koah  compound  of  \koan  *  a  youth/  in  the 
Se-roa  ;Ao«,  is  *  man/ 

The  cerebral  click  !  (confounded  by  Lichtenstein  with  the 
palatal  ;)  is  sounded  by  curling  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
pressing  it  against  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  palate  and 
withdrawing  it  suddenly  and  forcibly  by  suction. 

The  palatal  click  ;  (^  in  Lichtenstein  and  X  ^^  Bleek)  is 
formed  like  the  last,  but  pressing  the  tongue  against  the 
tonnination  of  the  palate  at  the  gums. 

The  dental  click  |  {0  of  Lichtenstein)  is  formed  by  press- 
ing the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  front  teeth  and  with- 
drawing OS  for  the  others. 
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er,  faucal  click  II  {fi  of  Liohtenstein)  is 
le  tongue  against  the  faucal  point  of 
)  doing  the  tongue  practically  covers 
.te,  as  noticed  by  Tindal  in  his  Nama 
igue  is  withdrawn  as  usual  by  suction. 
is  click  by  pressing  the  tongue  against 
ts  name  lateral,  but  among  the  Bush- 
but  faucal.^ 

1  (confounded  by  Lichstenstein  with 
like  the  preceding,  but  by  placing  the 
.  point  of  the  palate, 
anded  with  the  dental  by  Lichtenstein, 
\  to  Bleek,  and  O  of  Bleek's  report)  is 
ng  the  tongue  quickly,  like  that  of  a 

^,  noticed  by  Wuras  and  known  only 

ileeky  is  sounded  by  drawing  in  the 

Beth  slightly  apart.     No  doubt  it  has 

the  simple  aspirate  h  or  the  guttural 

Qscription,  or  has  been  neglected  alto* 

il  precedes  a  consonant,  as  in  the  two 

I,  it  may  perhaps  represent  this  click. 

D  is  only  used  in  fables  by  the  Jackal 

ho  says  that  it  "  bears  to  the  ordinary 

in  sound  similar  to  that  which  the 

irebral,"     Though  we  have  no  other 

ms  so  improbable  that  the  Bushmen 

click  specially  for  the  Jackal,  that  it  is 

hat  it  actually  exists  in  the  language ; 

mded  in  the   transcription  with  the 

X  is,  according  to  Bleek,  "a  most 
'  which  in  the  fables  takes  the  place 
'hen  the  Moon,  the  Hare,  or  the  Ant- 
l  he  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  it. 

advbable  to.  hare  two  different  signs,  in  order  to 
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If  it  existed  in  the  language,  as  is  probable,  it  has  been 
confounded  in  the  transcription  with  the  others. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  description,  the  clicks  have 
all  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  and  in  a  measure  to  the 
consonants.  Following  the  order  adopted  by  Lepsius,  we 
have  :  faucal,  guttural,  cerebral,  palatal,  dental,  labial ;  the 
spiro  duntul  corresponds  to  the  aspirate  A,  and  the  linguo- 
palatal  is  a  kind  of  r-click  or  /-click. 

As  for  the  philological  position  of  the  clicks,  it  is  most 
probable  that  Edwin  Norris  was  right  when  he  suggested 
that  they  play  the  same  part  as  the  tones  in  Chinese.  It 
has  been  objected  that  Hottentot,  which  has  clicks,  has  tones 
also ;  but  the  clicks  are  probably  of  Bushman  origin,  and 
have  been  no  doubt  adopted  by  the  Ilottentots  in  their 
contact  with  the  Bushmen,  as  these  curious  sounds  are 
strangely  contagious ;  the  Shuana,  the  Kafirs,  the  Zulus^  and 
many  other  people,  even  the  Boers,  have  adopted  some. 
The  cxiHtcnce  of  the  clicks  is  not  besides  incompatible  with 
that  of  the  tones  in  the  same  language,  as  the  former  seems 
to  indicate  a  modification  of  the  beginning,  and  the  latter 
of  the  end  of  the  words.  Ilowever,  the  existence  of  tones 
in  the  language  of  the  Bushman  is  even  doubtful,  as  Bleek 
and  others  do  not  mention  them.  As  illustration  of  clicks 
taking  the  place  of  dr(>p{)ed  letters,  or  compensating  for 
their  Iosh,  may  be  quoted :  Se-roa  kd  *  hand,*  Khuai  |d  or  |d. 

As  for  the  question  whether  the  clicks  are  anterior  to  the 
conHonant^,  or  the  consonants  to  the  clicks,  it  cannot  be 
answeriKl  for  the  present  on  account  of  the  few  specimens  at 
our  diHposul. 

There  is  one  more  observation  to  be  made  before  leaving 
the  alphabet.  As  already  noticed,  the  vowels  are  more  or 
less  obscure,  but  in  many  cases  the  vowel  must  have  been 
so  weak  that  it  has  been  neglected  altogether  in  the  trans- 
cription; though  vowels  must  be  inserted  to  make  the  pro- 
nunciation possible,  as  in  the  name  for  'tortoise*  l/cyi'oi^  and 
with  the  prefixes  h-  and  mm-  before  a  click,  or  a  consonant, 
unless  we  admit  vocalized  consonants,  as  in  some  languages 
of  Asia. 
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r,  the  reader  might  be  reminded  that 
disposal  are  only  three  yocabularies 
two  dialects.  In  Arbousset's  dialect, 
are  not  represented  at  all ;  in  this 
Lichtenstein's  dialect,  the  Khuai,  the 
9  very  defective,  and  often  we  cannot 
meant.  As  far  as  possible,  in  this 
is  restored  according  to  the  Lepsius 

language  there  are  no  gender,  two 
»  pronouns. 

X)nal  and  possessive  pronouns  are  ex- 
efixes  or  suffixes. 

^  en,  in,  e,  d    Plur.  1st  pers.  i,  si  si. 

2nd   „     U'U,  u, 
ha  3rd    „    (wanting) 

*8t  pers.  we  have  also  sing,  i,  plur.  se 

}nal  pronouns  are  formed  with  the 
the  word  for  'man'  \koan. 

K.' 

the  prefix  is  in  for  the  1st  pers. 
Hmns  are  expressed  by  the  shorter 

t 

brother.' 

res  are : 

i  inng  by  Lichtenstein). 
U.  '  the  thing  of  thee.' 


] 
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Tho  pronouns  in  the  aecnaatiTe  goTemed  by  ▼erbs  are 
DXimHifKHl  by  tho  ahort««t  forms  suffixed  to  the  Terb : 

<I*^  (for  d*!**^)  *  give  me/ 

A<iil<rM/fiiiff*#  (Se-roa)  *  thou  like  me  not' 

Dr.  F.  M&Uor  giree  also  for  the  1st  person  object, : 
\kitfH  *  kill  me»*  fn>m  |ih* '  to  kill/ 

wlu)n>  tho  prt^nioe  of  the  i  between  the  verb  and  the  snflix 

is  not  oxpliiintHl. 

\kimi  *  kill  thoe/ 

\khii  (for  |il^A<i)  *  kill  him/ 

Tho  (loniouatnitivo  is  Ana  in  Ehuai  and  ke  in  Se-roa,  bat 
thortt  lint  othor  forms,  as  will  be  seen : 

hitalkinii^  *  this  man/ 
ill  k0  •  this  fm\* 

|V/*'m. -Tho  vorUil  fonus  are  necessarily  very  few  in  the 
iontoiuMm  whioh  iM>m(K>{ie  oil  our  texts,  and  those  found  are 
unoxpliiiniihio,  ofton  on  account  of  no  other  passage  oon- 
tulniiifc  thn  nimiio  wortls. 

Tho  itii|N^rutivo  contains  the  root : 

\nii  *  iMH»! '  Iwi  'drink  !  * 

Tho  nioMt  uNuiil  form  is  composed  by  prefixing  the  pro- 
noun to  tho  nM>t : 

u\»\aittfi  •  I  come.' 
d'fai '  thou  cullest.' 

Tlio  other  persons  are  not  found  in  our  Ehuai  sentences. 

In  tho  8c-n)a  diidoct  wo  find  : 

.  .  .    ,  T  ri     »  f  9i'taAa  *  we  like/ 

i'tana  *  I  like.  ^       .  . 

i^kega  *  I  say.' 

The  form  n-tagngim  in  the  Se-roa  sentence, 

kue  n-fagagim  '  I  have  walked  a  long  time/ 

is  difficult  to  explain. 

When  tho  subject  is  expressed  emphatically,  the  verb  is 
used  without  the  prefixes : 

mm  \koan  \keuha  '  I  myself  am  thirsty.' 
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ialect  this   form  with   the  pronominal 

used  for  the  past  and  future  as  well  as 

lontext  or  an  adverb  indicates  the  tense 

it.  '  thou  again  comest/  i.e.  '  thou  willst 

• 

,  perhaps  through  Kafir  influence,  seems 
k  kind  of  future  by  means  of  the  verb 
wish  for/  used  as  auxiliary  : 

]kointa,  lit.  '  I  wish  I  go  asleep/  i,e,  *  I 

leep.' 

I  will  speak.' 

fe)  *  we  will  sing  a  song.* 

ig  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply 
hen  the  wish  is  distinctly  meant,  the 
*d  by  the  particle  ga  : 

%  '  we  wish  to  walk.' 

s  always  placed  before  the   verb   and 
>refix,  when  the  latter  is  expressed : 

ikei '  Myself  have  not.* 
hou  likest  me  not.* 

ice  in  Se-roa : 
nothing  to  eat,' 

of  a  negative  voice  in  this  dialect, 
that  in  -isa,  show  that  the  same  dialect 
Qce  has  perhaps  developed  derivative 

lems  in  the  Khuai  dialect  to  be  ex- 
rying  in  form  placed  at  the  beginning 
)article  ti,  di  or  de  placed  at  the  end, 
7  omitted : 

i'di  *  Where  doest  thou  go  P  * 
P 

'  Hast  thou  seen  game  P ' 
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3.  ^r^^   'jnmti-di  *  TIlieiiGe  eomest  thoa  ? ' 
what  come? 

4.  ffx^m     aa     tai-de  *  How  doeat  thoa  call  tfajaelf  ? 
what  thoa  call? 

5.  <t)(a     [keuha    '  Art  thoa  tliirstT  ? ' 
what    thint 

6.  axi    ihi  *  Doest  thoa  know  him  ? ' 
what  know 

7.  tire      ;^*fjim     :na    '  Where  hast  thoa  seen  it  P ' 
place  (?)  what    see. 

It  would  be  imprudent  to  draw  conclosioaa  and  set  up 
ruled  from  these  seTen  examples.  Howerer,  we  can  see 
from  the  la.%t  three  that  the  final  particle  was  not  always 
neccJMary.  The  h  in  ax^h  in  Xos.  3  and  4  may  express  a 
kind  of  instrumental,  in  No.  3  it  would  be  'by  what*  (place), 
and  in  Xo.  4  '  by  what '  (name).  The  final  -«fi»  in  Xo.  2 
may  express  remoteness.  In  No.  4  the  pronoon  expressed 
0/1  is  no  doubt  the  accusatiTe  regimen  of  the  Terb,  and  in 
No.  6,  a^i  is  perhaps  for  a^a  ha  '  what  him ; '  if  so»  in  inter- 
rogative  sentences  a  pronoun  regimen  would  precede  the 
verb.  Tlie  word  tire,  which  in  No.  7  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  the  initial  vowel  a  of  the  interrogative,  is  not  found 
otherwise,  so  its  real  strength  cannot  be  detected. 

Nunif^raU. — Bushmen  not  possessing  anything  do  not  want 
any  numerals.  When  they  wish  to  express  a  number,  they 
merely  raise  as  many  fingers.  In  the  Khuai  dialect  we  have 
only  \oai  'one,'  \u  'two,'  for  'three*  \oaya  'many*  is  used. 
The  »Se-roa  dialect  appears  to  be  better  off,  and  the  numerals 
go  up  to  '  four,'  and,  as  in  the  Polynesian  languages,  the 
numeral  is  always  preceded  by  a  word : 


one 

te  a  hoa. 

two 

it  hu. 

throe 

te  hitene. 

four 

te  nkeo. 

many 

te  a  gabe. 

The  word  te  is  not  found  in  any  other  sentence  or  expres- 
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enow  its  meaning,  but  it  may  perhaps 
L  in  Khuai  is  \d;  if  the  supposition  is 
be  '  finger  is  one/  a  being  the  Se-roa 
be.'  '  Many '  te  a  gabe  might  be  '  the 
t  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  as  gabe  also 
expressions. 

m, — The  adjectives  do  not  form  a  special 
louns  placed  in  apposition,  we  therefore 

there  is  no  gender  in  the  words :  beings 
Pten  expressed  by  different  words : 


\  apply  to  both  sexes  the  distinction  is 
le '  or  *  female  * : 


doubt  the  same  as  lei '  people/  and  aiti 
aiti  '  a  female.'  ^  The  click  is  dropped, 
two  words  form  a  compound  so  homo- 
Ire  considered  to  form  only  one  word, 
ieing  admitted  in  the  middle  must  be 

Inmas's  vocabulary  is  so  defectively 
I  to  make  out  the  real  words  meant  in 

I 

{less.' 

lion's  male'  and  'lion's  female.'  'Lion' 
ding  to  Bleek,  and  ikdh  according  to 
!  koeh  seems  to  be  the  Se-roa  form,  the 
^  the  transcribers,  ka  is  the  mark  of 
lerefore  'male'  and  nie  'female,'  re- 

}kui  gouiy  *  woman'  Ikui  |ayt,  which  seem  to  be 
knman  being,'  and  an  adjectiye. 
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lated  to  yi  and  \aiti,  as  aih  and  aiti  of  the  Ehuai  expreasions. 
In  the  Se-roa  vocabulary  we  find  also : 

kuane  ka  oga  '  bull. 
ka  oga  *  cow  * — 

which  must  bo  incorrect :  kuane  may  bo  however  the  Se-roft 
word  for  '  cattle '  or  '  ox '  in  general,  without  reference  to 
the  gender,  as  wo  have  in  Khuai  \kau  for  '  buffalo ' :  kuane  ka 
oga  would  bo  then  '  buffalo's  male' — the  second  expression  ka 
oga  for  *  cow  '  must  be  a  mistranscription.  The  two  follow- 
ing expressions  in  Se-roa 

klio^ea  '  springbock/ 
koli-nte  '  blossbock/ 

give  us  the  form  without  the  particle  :  «(i=the  Khuai  aih 
•  male  '  and  nte^aiti  *  female.' 

It  must  bo  mentioned  that  Bleek  said  in  his  report  that 
the  liuHlinmn's  language  distinguished  perhaps  at  one  time 
the  gondiTH,  as  the  Hottentot :  this  is  suggested  to  him  by 
the  fuct  that  in  the  fables  certain  animals  are  made  to  marry 
others,  and  ho  supposes  that,  as  in  French,  certain  genders  are 
HIM)ciaIly  applied  to  certain  animals  and  used  as  common,  as 
in  the  words  girafe,  /it/hir,  lihvre^  etc.,  which  are  always  the 
same  one  gondor,  even  when  spoken  of  male  or  female.  In 
Frencdi,  as  in  Hushnmn,  one  must,  to  express  the  sex,  say,  le 
mall'  (if  la  giraft',  Iv  wale  de  la  hyhie^  etc.  This  supposition 
of  lH«M'k  '  has  bwn  adopted  by  Dr.  Ilahn  and  Dr.  F.  Miiller, 
who  supiK)se  Khuai  to  be  a  decayed  Hottentot  dialect.  We 
must  remuniber,  however,  that  in  Hottentot  the  genders  are 
not  what  they  are  in  the  classic  tongues.  The  masculine, 
feminine,  and  common  gender  are  always  carefully  distin- 
guished, and  do  not  answer  to  our  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter ;  we  do  not  find  masculine  applied  to  female,  as  in  the 
French  virago^  or  neuter  to  female  as  in  the  German  Weib^  or 
feminine  to  neuter  as  in  the  English  ship.  In  the  Bush- 
man's language  it  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  any 
gender,  but  that,  as  in  Turk  and  Akkadian,  when  it  was 


1  Second  rt'i>ort,  <*  A  Short  Accounl  of  Bushnum  Folklore,  Cape  Town,  1875. 
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ity  this  was  done  by  means  of  the 

;    if  there  is  a  tendency  at  all  to 

no  doubt  due  to  a  long  intercourse 

le  sex-denoting  Hottentot,  but  as  far 

locuments  we  possess,  this  supposed 

1. 

plural  is,  by  its  irregularity,  one  of 
res  of  the  Khuai  dialect.  The  re- 
used, and  with  monosyllabics  ending 

plur.  tutu, 
„     l\nda\\nda, 
„     \ke\ke, 
„     \ka\ka. 

Towel  has  become  shortened. 

in  a  consonant,  or  is  of  more  than 

ound  alone  is  repeated  : 

plur.  Inilmn. 
„     \\nu\\nuntu. 


„     inumum. 


*  plural  with  the  suffix  en,  dropping 

plur.  \anken. 
^  „     \kaxen. 

t  added  after  the  reduplication : 
t  iaa  t€a)(en  (by  the  side  of  tsax^n). 

is  preceded  by  other  letters :  ^ 

plur.  kokoboken. 
„     l/coycoaken. 
„     \ku\kugyen. 
„     \ko\koa'ken. 

before  the  suffix  may  be  a  remnant  of  the 

$n  mar  be  a  decayed  U)rm  meaning  *  many.' 

kokobo^k'tn  would  be  literally  '  ooy  boy'a 
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In  some  words  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  vocalisation 
with  a  partial  reduplication  : 

Wkuka  *  shoe/  plur.  ||A:t«||A;ti. 

Il^tin  'wing/  f,     Wkokun. 

\kdin  *  dog.'  ,,     \kunkun» 

Finally  some  words  are  quite  altered : 

liiif/a  '  great/  or  '  big/         plur.  jeiito. 
\eri  '  little/  or  *  small.*  „     |ew. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  Se-roa  vocabulary,  similar 
formations  were  in  force  in  this  dialect ;  we  find : 

koatu  '  bottom.'        plur.  kokoatu. 

Of  the  following  reduplicated  plurals  the  singular  is  not 
given : 

X^X^bi  '  white  ants.' 
koankoah  *  stars.' 

In  some  cases  the  Se-roa  seems  to  form  the  plural  by  a 
prefix,  no  doubt  through  Kafir  influence : 

tsago  *  eye.'  plur.  n-tsago, 

nutu  *  ear.'  „     e-niitu. 

kui '  feather/  or  '  bird.'         „     i-kui. 

The  plural  prefix  seems  also  to  have  been  used  with  the 
reduplication : 

hoinaten  'knee.'         plur.  i-hohoniateh. 

The  genitive  is  generally  expressed  by  simple  apposition, 
the  possessor  standing  first : 

Wka  \kui  '  the  lion's  tail.' 

tot  \kui  *  the  ostrich's  taiL' 

Ikoa  Ua^u  *  the  water's  eye/  i.e.  '  the  spring.' 

The  particles  ka,  ga,  ya  or  a  placed  after  the  possessor 
mark  the  emphatic  genitive  : 

IIH  ga  an  '  the  flesh  of  the  lion.' 

Ba  ga  an  *•  the  flesh  of  the  eland.' 

aa  ka  Wmh  *  the  thing  of  thee.' 

I  Aram  ka  \km  *  the  man  of  the  Kam/  ue.  *  the  Hottentot.' 
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ot  found  by  itself.^ 

&Ieot  the  order  is  reversed,  the  possessor 

egent : 

eye  of  millet/  i.e.  *  grain  of  millet/ 
)lace  of  the  feet/  i.e,  '  the  door/ 

is  preserved  with  the  particle,  but  not 

B  lion's  male/ 

hie  place  of  the  cow/ 

nng  really  nouns  placed  in  apposition, 
qualify  : 

oung,*  t>.  '  child/ 
,'  i.e.  '  bull/ 

)  order  is  observed : 

good/ 

I  big/  i.e.  *  rock/ 

er  small/ 


»  • 


is  often  understood : 

this  man  is  good,'  or  *  this  good  man,' 
oyself  [I  am]  a  whiteman/ 

to  be'  is  expressed  by  gan  for  *  is/  and 
tdjective  agreeing  in  number  with  the 

'  the  sea-cow  is  big/ 

an  eri  '  my  sister  one  is  small/ 

m  \\niuita  *  the  sea-cows  are  big/ 
m  \\u  en  *  my  two  sisters  are  small/ 

)  but  one  \n1ii  e  \oaya  is  'sea-cow  the 
•m  of  the  verb  '  to  be,'  which  seems  to 
a  kind  of  article. 


eve  that  it  means  Mand,'  or  *  soil' :  the  Hottentot 
^e  Bushmen  looked  on  him  as  the  man  of  the  soil. 
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lii  St-r(>n  tho  verb  *  to  be  '  is  fl,  and  is  invariable. 

.,t>,iti()o  fj  knnh  *  the  arrow  is  toucbing.' 
/./.  #,  ///  *  th(*  locust*  are  good.* 

Tiu'  wt^iikt^r  form  usod  as  a  kind  of  article  is  also  e, 
\h.i.  I  H/cftrh-o  *  a  thing  the  small,'  i.e.  *a  small  thing.' 

An  ;um  stviu  \hc  verb  *  to  be,*  under  the  form  of  a,  was 
iv.  Sc'  !\^:i  ijstvl  n^  n  kind  of  auxiliary,  and  there  seems  a 
:> -.u'.K\  in  liiis  (lialoot  to  treat  all  verbal  roots  as  adjectives 
v»!  \\:r.:\.  \y\:i\  lornis,  and  to  use  them  with  this  auxiliary: 

>f  *  \hc  locusts  are  come  or  coming,* 
^.  -.v.  './*.-  .1  .sY  *  rain  already  is  come,* 

Thv*  >\  ,^rvl  W.r  is  an  adverb  which  indicates  the  past,  as  it 
In  !!M'.>l.iU\l  in  the  Vvvabular}'  by  'formerly'  and  'since  a 

(>'  '  . '  ><  ..'r  ,  f . — The  order  of  the  word  in  the  sentence 
is    Nitv    raprioious  :    howtver,  the   imperative  is   generally 

plurtnl  lit  the  iH'ijiiinint; : 

(t ' >   f ' : ' r'\  V  ;  •  iji V e  in e  t obaceo . ' 

III  xhv  uiluT  ea^'s  the  verb  or  the  adjective  used  as  predi- 
cate In  |»lare(l  at  tiie  eiivl,  and  the  subjeit  at  the  beginning, 
whfii  iinpliatieally  ex]»resstHl  : 

a'l  k'f.ss'   J.'Ui^i  *  thuu  wilt  come  again.* 

/(>f'i   h'tin    'in  t*-fini  *  this  man  (is)  not  good.* 

•i/utun(.\si  II-  '/(tut  *  to-morrow  thou  comest.' 

',  t/<  itt-aiUti  *  there  I  come.' 

In  the  Si-roa  dialect  the  same  order  is  gtMierally  observed, 
but  tlu'ie  are  »i>me  sentences  where  the  verb  is  at  the 
lv;rinuinir.  and  it  jiivms  to  be  the  rule  for  the  auxiliary  tafia  : 

>'<  i  ki  kf  *  Mow  the  tire.' 
A.' .  V.'  *  to  kill  u  man.' 
».  '  I  .\i  kuita  Milled  tiro  all/  i,e,  'the  fire  is  all  filled 
^with  smoke).' 
rr..'.  I  t-  \  t/ti  .A('/>./  /m  *we  like  our  stomach  filled  [with] 

t  i.  ■.;  ;,.M  •  1  ^peak  the  truth,* 
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ns. — ^It  has  been  wrongly  asserted  that 

I  Bushman  had  no  formatives ;  with  the 

at  our  disposal  it  is  difiBcult  often  to 

I,  but  even  in  these  few  words  the  exis- 

is  evident.     We  have  already  quoted  ta\% 

re/  where  ta  seems  a  formative  prefix, 

me  formative  written  te  in  teteini  '  good/ 

we  have  no  doubt  a  formative  suffix,  as 

ki'1/a  *red,'  [oa^a  'many/  |fi«-ya'big'; 

last  word  the  suffix  f/a  is  changed  to  ta ; 

W  forms  adjectives  or  appellatives:  d-ke 

3n/  Wkana-ki  '  bad.'     Besides  ta  we  have 

^  after  the  initial  click:  \U'ka  'dead/ 

he  same  formatives  are  found  in  Se-roa: 

)  form  in,  and  exclusively  after  a  nasal, 

«  (cf.  the  Khuai  Ikcin)  *dog,'  keun-ia  'a 

's  egg/  sebe-ke  *  iron.'  This  same  dialect 

er  formative  suffix  se :  ^  kebe-ae  *  fine,* 

ch   sometimes  is  used   as  a  formative 

1 ' ;  the  double  use  of  a  formative  as 

ident,  for  ta,  as  seen  above,  in  ta-li  and 

ung  through  the  vocabularies  we  find 

ed  by  other  suffixes  and  prefixes,  but 

zed  with  safety  and  certainty  in  the 

lowledge  of  the  language. 

hshman'a  Language, — These  few  notes 

:ai8t,  to  show  the  great  importance  of 

^  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  and 

e  man  who  could  devote  himself  to  it. 

md  gave  to  this  study,  entirely  and 

ist  years  of  his  laborious  life. 

sets  are  so  innumerable  that  the  lan- 

vidual  in  its  peculiarities.      Bleek,  in 

it  dialectal  differences  are  noticed  in 

9irhom  he  gathered  the  tales  now  in 

DIB  to  form  diminutiyes :  ffnu  *  a  g:na/  ngai  *  the 
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Cape  Town  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  few  words 
we  possess  differ  between  themselTes,  eren  when  collected  in 
the  same  localities  from  two  different  persons.  This  rery 
fact  makes  this  language  precioas  for  the  philologist,  as  he 
covli  notice  in  a  small  area  wonderful  changes,  and,  taking 
into  account  all  the  surrounding  influences,  detect  the  real  and 
genuine  national  words ;  we  can  already,  with  the  little  we 
possess,  notice  curious  changes.  The  clicks,  for  instance,  are 
not  immutable,  but  vary  as  much  as  the  other  elements  of 
the  language.  The  palatal  j  and  the  cerebral  !  are  easily 
interchanged,  and  might  be  considered  as  developments  of  the 
same  original,  or  one  as  the  of^hoot  of  the  other :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  faucal  (lateral)  and  the  gutturaL  We 
notice,  also,  changes  between  clicks  and  consonants,  as  the 
already-quoted  \a  for  ta.  Bleek,  in  his  report,  notices  that 
in  the  tales  collected  by  him  the  tortoise  changes  clicks  in 
labials,  the  ichneumon  uses  instead  palatals,  the  jackal  re- 
places the  labial  click  Q  by  the  linguo-palatal  Q ,  and  the 
moon,  the  hare,  and  the  anteater,  use  '*  a  most  unpronounce* 
able  click."  Even  in  the  two  vocabularies  we  possess, 
changes  of  clicks  are  noticeable,  tsun  '  thing,*  given  by  Dr. 
Hahn,  is  \\«oih  in  Lichtenstein,  and  tsaye  'eye,*  becomes 
Isctf/H ;  for  '  wood '  Bleek  gives  Q  hoki^  Dr.  Hahn  ihoggen,  and 
Lichtenstein  \hauki,  etc.^  The  consonantal  changes  are  not 
less  numerous  and  interesting.  Bleek  says  that  in  the  fables 
the  blue  crane  adds  '  ft  to  the  end  of  the  first  syllable  of 
almost  every  word.'  For  'nose'  Bleek  gives  tu,  Dr.  Hahn 
and  Lichtenstein  \nudu,  and  Arbousset  nueh ;  for  'lion' 
Bleek  gives  Wkd^  Lichtenstein  \kdh,  and  Arbousset  koeiu 
Sometimes  words  entirely  different  have  been  adopted : .  for 
'  arrow '  Bleek  gives  IkarUj  Lichtenstein  Iwoa,  and  Arbousset 
thatloa.  As  for  the  peculiar  changes  which  Bleek  notices  in 
the  Bushman's  fables  collected  by  him,  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  peculiar  accent  attributed  to  countrymen  and 
foreigners,  or  the  representation  in  writing  of  lisping  and 

^  From  the  words  for  '  ono '  and  '  two  '  \oai  and  \u  in  Khuai  and  Hon  and  nu  in 
8c-ro:i,  it  would  seem  that  the  click  !  changes  regularly  in  gutturo-nasal  li  from 
QUO  dialect  to  the  other. 
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itly,  in  the  idea  of  tbe  Bushmen,  the 
ipoke,  had  each  a  peculiar  accent.  The 
iW  languages  or  dialects  would  be  very 
ilologist. 

tre. — As  before  stated,  the  connected  texts 

nfortunately  very  few,  and  consist  only  in 

dd  by  Lichtenstein  in  the  Khuai  dialect, 

•roa  dialect  published  by  Arbousset  and 

»lled  prayer  of  four  sentences,  and  one 

.     This  is  nothing  compared  to  tbe  im- 

x^ted  by  Bleek  of  fables,  tales,  histories, 

ythological  stories,  genealogies,  etc.,  all 

and  translated.     This  collection  forms 

of  3600  pages,  in  two  columns.     These 

usively  filled  with  Bushman  literature, 

,  the  translation  of  the  native  pieces  in 

les,  also,  in  Dutch,  and,  in  the  case  of 

transcription  is  also  given  in  ordinary 

K!es    are,   besides,   entered    in    several 

;he  catalogue  given  by  Bleek  will  give 
lUection.    He  divides  the  literature  into 

es,  legends,  and  poetry.    I.  The  tales 

which  hold  the  first  place  in  this  class 

ain  many   episodes  ;    II.  The  stories 

and  sun  (No.  15-21)  ;    III.  Stories 

J2-26) ;  IV.  Animals'  fables,  the  most 

)  literature  (No.  27-35) ;  V.  Legends 

I  the  people  anterior  to  the  Bushman 

1)  ;   VI.  Poetry,  consisting  of  songs, 

m  (No.  42-62). 

md  personal).  VII.  Animals  and  their 
th  them  and  hunting  (No.  63-86) ; 
rj,  containing  adventures  and  acci- 
narrators  (No.  87-96)  ;  IX.  Customs 
<  interesting  as  illustrating  the  mode 
ten   (No.   67-112) ;   X.   Genealogies, 
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words,  sentences  (No.  113-125).  The  last  section  contains 
lists  of  names  of  animals  and  insects,  extensive  vocabularies, 
and  sentences  in  several  dialects. 

From  this  short  summary  wo  readily  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  collection,  and  must  regret  that  nothing  of  it 
has  been  yet  published.  Just  before  his  death,  Bleek  intended 
to  appeal  to  the  European  learned  world  for  support  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  researches  and  publish  their  result.  The 
appeal  was  made  in  the  name  of  his  widow  by  his  sister-in-law. 
Miss  Lucy  Lloyd,  under  the  date  of  18th  of  September,  1875, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  response. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  tales  recited  by  the  Bushmen  to 
Bleek.  Even  were  these  warranted,  the  circumstance  would 
not  take  away  the  philological  importance  of  the  texts  :  but 
they  really  seem  to  have  little  foundation,  as  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  Bushmen  would  have  invented  the  stories 
with  the  curious  animals'  clicks,  and,  the  other  populations 
not  being  able  to  pronounce  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
tales  were  theirs. 

RelatioMhip  of  the  Bushman, — ^It  may  be  asked,  what  is 
the  Bushman,  what  is  his  position  in  regard  to  the  other 
tribes  and  among  the  human  family,  and  whether  he  is  a  last 
and  isolated  specimen  of  an  extinct  race  P  It  has  been 
asserted  by  some  that  the  Bushmen  were  the  result  of  a 
mixture  of  all  the  runaway  slaves,  and  by  others  that  they 
were  the  broken  remnants  of  a  degraded  and  decayed  popu- 
lation. Against  these  two  assumptions  Dr.  Fritsch  protests 
rightly,^  remarking  that  the  Bushmen  have  none  of  the 
characters  which  would  warrant  such  suppositions.  He 
observes,  with  great  acutencas,  that  the  Bushmen  love  their 
avage  life,  and  prefer  it  to  the  comfort  of  civilization ; 
it  is  where  they  have  accepted  in  a  certain  measure  this 
civilization  that  they  can  be  said  to  be  decayed.  At  a 
period,  very  e>arly  it  may  be,  the  Bushmen  have  found  a 
moduB  dvendi,  and,  being  satisfied  with  it,  neither  tried  nor 

*  In  hii  excellent  paper  quoted  abore. 
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*  improve  it.     It  is  not  the  only  example 

)hf  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  civiliza- 

stry,  being  quite  satisfied  with  that  stage 

as  the  best  attainment.     Unfortunately 

e  at  which  the  Bushman  chose  to  remain 

0  enable  him  to  resist  the  pressure  of 

"he  area  he  covered  formerly  was  much 

i  over  regions  now  exclusively  occupied 

by  Bantu ;   how  far  it  extended  in  the 

means  of  knowing,  but  we  have  some 

hat  the  Bushman  race  occupied  at  one 

of  the  African  continent. 

strange  to  say,  the  Bushman  offers  all 

'  the  Nigritos,  especially  of  those  of  the 

he  cranial  similarity  has  already  been 

rer,  though  he  explains  it  by  supposing 

>ns  have  been  arrested  in  their  develop- 

^,  and  preserve  an  infantile  character. 

confined  to  the  skull,  but  extends  to 

dristics  we  have  enumerated — colour  of 

int  of  the  hair,  absence  of  hair  on  the 

)  limbs,  smallness  of  the  extremities,  and 

ture.^ 

ly  population  with  which  the  Bushmen 
The  central  part  of  Africa  is  not  yet 
ible  us  to  answer  this  question  with 
I,  however,  a  race,  now  nearly  extinct 
hows  many  of  the  same  characteristics 
[an  race  of  the  first  dynasties.  Of 
lurd  to  say  that  the  Bushmen  are  the 
^ptians,  or  that  the  Egyptians  were 
be  safely  said  that  both  populations 

On  the  otteology  and  qfinities  pf  the  natives  of  the 
i  the  Anthrop.  Inst.  vol.  ii,  p.  108 ;  Presidential 
i.  Mann,  same  publication,  vol.  xii.  p.  74  et  seq. 
of  Africa,  however,  give  the  name  of  Bushmen  to 
of  the  Continent.  Are  they  the  same  as  our  Bush- 
9  utterances  of  Dr.  Livingstone  might,  however, 
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came  from  the  same  primitive  stock  and  have  been  modified 
by  croming  with  other  races,  and  many  other  causes.  The 
Bushmen,  like  the  Egyptians,  have  an  exclusive  natural 
graphic  power,  and,  as  a  special  physical  characteristic,  the 
tahlier  igyptien.  I,  however,  say  that  the  Bushmen  do  not 
descend  from  the  Egyptians,  but  only  from  the  same  race — 
a  kind  of  Nigritoide  population.  The  Bushmen  certainly 
never  knew  anything  of  Egyptian  civilization,  though  some 
might  be  tempted  to  say  they  did ;  it  is  probable  that  they 
sefMiruted  when  still  in  a  savage  state,  or  rather  that  at  that 
early  perirxl  a  group,  separated  and  mixed  with  another  race, 
funned  the  Egyptian  race.  It  is  now  admitted  by  many 
that  the  mixed  races  are  those  which  show  the  greatest 
aptitud(;s.  What  makes  the  supposition  of  such  relationship 
IcMis  improbable  is  that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Egyptians 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  south  of  the  equator,^  whence 
they  gradually  pushed  northwards.  The  other  tribes  of  this 
Nigritoide  race  remained  probably  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  or 
adopt^nl  the  lowest  degree  of  community :  they  were  pushed 
and  pressed  everywhere  by  all  the  populations  of  higher 
s(x;ial  organization,  the  ancestors  of  the  Bushmen  were 
thrown  on  the  Hottentot  population,  whether  or  not  this 
was  indigenous  or  extraneous — in  their  tales  the  Bushmen 
always  speak  of  a  previous  population  inhabiting  the  country 
— and  it  is  no  doubt  the  inevitable  infusion  of  Hottentot 
blood  which  has  given  them  the  few  characteristics  they 
have  in  common. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  my  statements  there  are  many 
assumptions  difficult  to  prove.  I  would,  however,  remark  that 
they  are  rather  inferences  than  conclusions,  and  that  I  have 
reached  them  through  a  long  and  slow  process.  Having  no 
decided  opinion,  at  first  I  examined  carefully  the  opinions  of 
every  scholar,  philologist,  or  traveller,  and  in  many  cases  I 
stopped  for  awhile,  accepting  one  of  them,  which  I  was  never- 
theless obliged  to  reject  on  further  examination.  Such  may  be 

1  Thin  ifl  the  simplent  explanation  of  the  Ef^yptian  tradition  prcflerrcd  in  the 
clasflicM,  that,  formerly,  the  Aun  uxed  to  Hm!  at  the  ri^^ht  and  Ket  at  the  left ;  thers 
are,  besides,  other  eYiilencea  of  the  Austral  origin  of  the  £g)'ptian8. 
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>wii  conclusions,  but  if  this  paper  has 
arouse  the  interest  of  scholars  in 
terature,  and  to  induce  one  philo- 
Gape  library  and  give  to  the  world 
jfuUy  collected  by  Bleek,  I  shall  be 
I  only  wish  that  circumstances 
Dape  Town,  examine  the  treasure 
continue  the  interesting  study  of 
nguage. 

to  note  5,  page  59  antd.  Since  the 
the  following  note  from  our  Hon. 
been  communicated  to  me  :  ''  Dr.  F. 
hat  he  has  in  the  press  a  grammar 
ishman."  I  regret  not  to  have  had 
«y  as  the  above-named  gentleman 
data  to  work  on,  and  a  grammar 
>uld  not  fail  to  add  much  to  our 
lany  valuable  observations. 


i- 


I 
* 
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Art.  IV. — Inscriptions  at  Cairo  and  the  Burju-z  Zafar,     By 

Hknry  C.  Kay,  M.R.A.S. 

A  FORMER  number  of  this  Journal  (VoL  XIX.  Part  2)  con- 
tained a  short  account  of  the  three  monumental  gates  of 
Cairo,  the  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only,  remaining  memorials 
of  the  celebrated  Fatimite  Ehalifate  of  Egypt.  It  included 
a  copy  of  the  Cufic  inscription  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the 
gate,  known  by  the  name  of  Bab  en  Na^r,  as  far  as  I  had 
then  succeeded  in  reading  it. 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Egypt,  I  applied  to  the  local 
authorities  for  permission  to  put  up  a  light  scafiblding, 
admitting  of  a  closer  examination  of  the  inscription.  This 
was  courteously  granted,  and  enabled  me  to  decipher  the 
missing  portions  with  which,  until  then,  all  my  attempts  had 
been  completely  baffled.  Near  inspection  revealed  the  reason 
of  the  difficulty.  The  lettering  was  perfectly  visible,  but  it 
was  choked  and  disfigured  by  several  layers  of  white  wash, 
applied  at  successive  but  unknown  periods.  There  were 
traces  to  show  that  one  of  these  layers  had  been  a  light  sky- 
blue  in  colour,  but  the  outer  one  had  assumed  a  dark  grey^ 
so  precisely  the  colour  of  the  stone  of  which  the  gate  is  built, 
that  seen  from  the  ground  below,  its  existence  could  hardly 
be  suspected. 
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2omplete,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
the  inscription : 

'^L^  or  j^lil)  j^LXl  ^  ^^^1  2r^^"  ,^< 

i  v-Ji.  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^!  (^\^  ^\kxj\j  iUll^ 

about  with  the  glory  of  God,  the  most 
Ised  for  the  defence  of  the  walls,  this  gate 
(themselves)  that  encircle  Al  Kahirah  the 
may  God  protect  it),  were  erected  by  the 
id  Master  the  Imam  Al  Mustangir-billah, 
Divine  glory  be  upon  him,  on  his  fathers 
his  noble  offspring),  (by)  the  illustrious 
Armies,  Sword  of  Islam,  Defender  of  the 
udges  of  the  Muslims,  and  Guide  of  the 
Abu-1  Nijmi  Badru-1  Mustansiry.     May 
Faith,  and  by  prolonging  his  days,  grant 
i  the  Faithful.     May  He  perpetuate  his 
I  on  high — he  with  whose  righteous  rule 
Empire  and  the  age,  whose  justice  encom- 
ia— seeking  the  reward  from  God  and  His 
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approval,  imploring  His  grace  and  bounty,  and  protection  to  the 
throne  of  the  Khalifate,  and  turning  with  prayer  unto  God  to 
surround  him  with  His  divine  favour.  He  was  authorized  to  erect 
this  gate  in  Muj^arram  of  the  year  480. 

The  inscription  is  interspersed,  though  very  Bparingly, 
with  ornaments.  The  characters  are  beautifully  formed,  and 
its  undoubted  date  adds  to  its  caligraphic  and  artistic 
interest.  Through  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  a 
plaster  cast  of  a  portion  is  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

On  a  visit,  shortly  afterwards,  to  the  mosque  and  tomb  of 
Sayyidah  Nafisah,  on  the  south  of  Cairo,  I  observed  what 
seemed  to  be  portions  of  a  marble  slab,  with  the  remains  of 
a  Cufic  inscription,  which  attracted  my  attention  owing  to 
their  close  resemblance  to  the  inscription  over  Bab  en  Nasr. 
The  slab  had  been  cut  up  into  slips,  which  are  imbedded  in 
mortar  in  the  walls  of  the  vestibule,  in  various  positions,  and 
some  upside  down.  A  reference  to  Al  Makrizi's  account  of 
the  mausoleum  (vol.  ii.  p.  441)  shows  that  in  his  days  (a.d. 
1359-1442)  a  marble  slab  existed  over  the  gate  with  an 
inscription,  of  which  ho  gives  a  full  copy,  and  which  is 
almost  identically  the  same  as  that  over  Bab  en  Nasr. 
Apart  from  some  slight  verbal  variations,  for  which  the 
copyists  of  Makrizi's  MS.  are,  it  may  be,  chiefly  responsible, 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  confined  to  the  following 
points. 

The  inscription  over  the  mausoleum,  Makrizi  tells  us,  com- 
menced with  the  Bismillah,  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

f,l.i\  ^  ^\  I«^  aJ^^  aJ!  ^  c-^y  ^^  sll\  ^^ 

A  distance  (and  victory)  from  God,  and  spoedy  conquest  unto  the 
favoun'd  servant  of  God,  Ma'add  Abu  Tamlm,  the  Imam  al 
Mustun^ir-billah,  Prince  of  the  Faithful.  Di\4ne  glory  be  upon 
him,  ui>on  his  pure  forefathers,  etc. 
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0  Badr  al  Jam&li^  who  is  stated  to  have 
)n  of  the  gate,  and  the  inyocations  that 
as  on  Bab  en  Nasr ;  but  after  the  words 
lis  words  be  raised  on  high/'  the  inscrip- 
minates  as  follows : 


i\  s^J^  jAill\  J^Jl  «jJ^  2r Juoc  JJi  ^ 

• 

his  arm,  through  his  most  noble  and  illus- 
he  sword  of  the  Imam,  the  brightness  of 
ited  beings,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the 
rince  of  the  Faithful.  May  God  add  to  his 
mfort  to  the  true  believers,  by  the  prolonga- 
\  restoration  was  ordered)  in  the  month  of 
5ar  482.^ 

I  in  A.H.  487,  aged  about  80  years.  He 
1  Shahin  Shah,  surnamed  Al  A/dai,  to 
nd  dignities,  regal  in  all  but  the  name. 
Dated  in  a.h.  515.  The  gate  of  the 
tells  us,  was  plated  with  iron.  The 
AS  renovated,  and  the  mihr&b  decorated 
[halifah  Al  Hafiz  U  din  lUah  in  532 

the  life  of  Sayyidah  Nafisah  is  given 
9  Slane's  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  574). 
A.D.  824),  and  she  was  buried  in  her 
structed  by  herself.  She  was  in  the 
,  occupying  herself  in  repeated  recita- 
the  Kur-^n.  She  was  thus  engaged 
lie  is  said  to  have  breathed  her  last 


itles  of  Al  Af^al  and  his  successors,  Al  Ma^pizi, 
,.  p.  48. 
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immediately  after  uttering  the  following  verse :  "  Say,  unto 
whom  belongeth  that  which  is  in  Heaven  and  upon  Earth  P 
Say,  unto  God.  He  hath  prescribed  unto  himself  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy**  (S.  vi.  12).  The  first  mausoleum  over  her 
grave  was  built  by  'Obayd  Allah  ibn  es  Sari,  governor  of 
Egypt  from  a.h.  206  to  211. 


Before  concluding,  I  will  allow  myself  to  oflTer  some  brief 
remarks  on  that  archa)ological  puzzle,  the  Burju-z  Zafar. 
The  name  is  popularly  applied  to  a  line  of  ruined  walls  and 
bastions,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cairo,  at  but  a  short  distance 
from  Bub  en  Nasr,  but  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
curiously-constructed  tower  at  the  north-east  angle.  The 
remains  inclose  a  piece  of  ground  which  may  at  one  time 
have  formed  part  of  the  city,  but  which  is  now  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  presents  a  most  desolate  aspect. 

The  fortifications  are  well  built,  and  the  north-eastern 
tower  in  particular,  with  its  domed  octagonal  hall,  simple, 
but  not  altogether  devoid  of  ornament,  may  at  once  be  recog- 
nized as  the  work  of  an  able  and  skilful  architect.  In  style 
and  appearance,  but  especially  in  its  passages,  it  resembles 
Bab  en  Nasr  and  its  vaulted  staircases.  But  the  theory  that 
both  constructions  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  builder,  or 
at  least  to  the  same  period,  seems  excluded  by  the  distinct 
and  sufiiciently  authenticated  statement  of  Al  Makrizi  and 
other  historians,  to  the  eflect  that  the  walls  with  which  Badr 
al  Jum^li  encircled  the  city  were  of  crude  brick,  whilst  the 
abandoned  line  of  works  consist  of  solid  stone  masonry.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  they  greatly  differ  in  appearance  from  the 
stone  walls  known  to  have  been  built  by  ISaladin.  No  in- 
scriptions are  to  be  found,  excepting  the  single  word  ^),  in 
a  style  of  characters  which  affords  no  clue  to  a  date.  Nor 
do  any  local  traditions  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 
But  Al  Makrizi  has  the  following  passage  (vol.  i.  p.  380), 
which  must  doubtless  refer  to  these  remains : 
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1^  JUi  c-^yj  ^  u-i-y^  ^^^^\  ^lU  ^UJ\ 

rere  surrounded  by  a  ditch.    It  was  com- 

it{ih,  in  the  direction  of  Al  Maks,  in  Mu- 

d  likewise  on  the  eastern  side,  extending 

•  en  Na9r  to  Bab  al  Barklyah,  and  beyond 

maining  traces  of  the  ditch.     Behind  them 

aess  and  towers,  built  of  stone.     But  the 

)  walls  that  were  behind  it  are  demolished. 

entioned   by  the  Kadi   al   Fadil   in   the 

Sultan  Salah  ed  din  Yusuf  ibn  Ayiib,  in 

V8 :  And  may  God  grant  long  life  to  our 

t  the  two  cities  may  be  inclosed  in  the 

>wer,  and  that  he  may  extend  over  them 

on.     For  the  wrists  of  no  secluded  beauty 

xt  with  bracelets,  nor  her  waist  to  be  un- 

ne.    Now  are  the  minds  of  the  people  at 

security  against  the  hand  of  the  plunderer 

om  no  scruples  restrain.^ 

d  Misr  are  meant.    The  Ka^it  it  most  be  observed, 
tive  of  a  double  meaning,    jfildk  signifies  a  bdt, 
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The  latter  passage  must  of  course  refer  to  the  entire  walls 
of  the  city.  But  Makrizi's  remarks  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
regarded  the  deserted  portion  as  part  of  Saladin's  work. 
The  reason  for  their  having  been  abandoned  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  completely  commanded  by  the 
high  ground  in  fronts  which  in  one  part  advances  so  close  to 
the  line  of  works  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  overhang  them. 
But  this,  it  is  true,  still  leaves  us  to  seek  an  explanation 
of  how  they  ever  came  to  be  built  in  such  a  situation.  A 
description  of  the  Burju-z  Zafar,  with  carefully  executed 
plans,  have  been  published  by  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  British  ArchsDological  Association,  1882. 

The  name,  as  popularly  pronounced,  Burju-z  Zafar,^!^^  ^y^ 
is  correctly  translated  Tower  of  Filth,  an  extraordinary 
denomination,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  cannot  be 
the  original  one.  Nor,  it  must  be  added,  is  there  anything 
particularly  appropriate  in  it.  The  place  is  remote  from  all 
habitation,  and,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  loses  nothing  by- 
comparison  with  any  other  spot  in  or  near  Cairo.  I  think 
it  exceedingly  probable  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  Jio  Zafar,  triumph  or  victory,  and  that  the 
correct  rendering  is  J^\  ^^  the  Tower  of  Victory.  This  is 
likewise  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria, 
built  by  Sultan  Kait  Bey  (a.d.  1468-96),  and  Makrizi  tells 
us  (vol.  i.  p.  384)  that  one  of  the  halls  or  pavilions  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Palace  of  Cairo,  which  stood  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  walls,  bore  the  name  of  ^;Alall  joi ,  the 
Palace  of  Victory. 

and  also  power  or  mi^ht.  *Ak\lah  ib  applied  to  a  woman  kept  in  a  state  of 
secluhion,  or  to  a  jewel  of  great  Talne ;  but  the  radical  form  ^  Akl  8igfnifles  a  fort- 
ress or  place  of  safety.     Mx^m  signifies  the  wrist,  and  the  yerb  ^afama  meana 

to  protect  or  defend  or  to  seek  refuge,  whilst  *^jrifiMA,  from  the  same  root,  is  used 
to  Nignify  a  city.  Siu-ar^  a  bracelet,  is,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Tuj  al 
'AriU,  borrowtc  from  the  Persian  dattatcar,  but  as  an  Arabic  word  it  is  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  same  root  as  tur^  plur.  attcdry  the  walk  of  a  city. 
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from  the  Arabic.  The  Lament  of  Maisun^ 
^e  of  Mu&wiya.  By  H.  W.  Freeland, 
I.,  late  M.P,,  Commander  of  the  Order 
f  Siam. 

Khalif  in  succession  after  Muhammad^ 
»  fourteen  Khalifs  of  the  family  which 
riod  of  nearly  a  century  over  the  destinies 
pire.  His  father,  Abu-Sufian,  was  of  the 
ih,  a  tribe  to  which  Muhammad  also 
and  his  wife  became  followers  of  the 
3  day  as  that  on  which  the  father  of 
previously  commanded  the  forces  of  the 
is  adherence  to  the  new  religion.  By 
lammad  received  a  great  accession  of 
iduced,  in  consideration  of  its  import- 
it  of  the  three  requests  by  which  it  was 
rst  was  that  Abu-Sufian  might  take  the 
y  of  the  Faithful  against  the  Infidels. 
}  son,  who  afterwards  became  Khalif, 
Secretary  to  the  Prophet.  The  third, 
mid  vouchsafe  to  marry  the  second 
an.     The  Prophet,  however,  who  com- 

former  of  these  requests,  refused  to 
tter.  Maisun,  the  Bedouin  wife  of 
aghter  of  Jandal,  of  the  tribe  of  Ealb. 
of  no  mean  power,  as  the  poem  of 
1  a  paraphrase  goes  far  to  prove.  The 
en  with  some  inaccuracy  in  Carlyle's 

poetry  and  in  Adler's  edition  of  the 
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Annals  of  Abulfeda,  the  great  Arabian  historian.  There 
appear  to  be  different  readings  of  these  celebrated  verses,  and 
I  was  indebted  to  Faris  Shidiak,  the  translator  of  the  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book  into  Arabic,  for  two  verses  which,  he 
assured  me,  belong  to  the  poem,  though  not  found  in  either 
of  the  texts  referred  to.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  incorporate 
them  in  the  text  and  in  my  paraphrase,  for  they  are  so 
completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  others,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
they  originally  formed  part  of,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
separated  from,  the  rest  of  the  poem.  They  are  verses  5  and 
6  in  the  Arabic  text. 

One  day  the  Ehalif  chanced  to  hear  his  wife  singing  the 
verses,  which  were  certainly  by  no  means  flattering  to  him, 
so  ho  said  to  her :  **  Thou  wast  not  content,  0  daughter  of 
Jundal,  until  thou  hadst  called  me  a  fat  donkey.  Get  thee 
to  thy  family !  Elhaki  hiahliki  (literally,  join  thy  family)." 
This  was  one  of  the  forms  of  Mussulman  divorce,  and  Maisun 
was  divorced  accordingly.  So  she  went  back  to  her  desert 
and  rejoined  the  Bani  Ealb,  and  her  son  Yazid,  who  after- 
wards became  Ehalif,  went  with  her. 

u^^  ^  ^1  d^t     o-^  J^i  i'M  j4^ 


^ilU    h     ,^w,     ''Jl     ^^f 


5         <        - 


V  V  '4ii  igj  s^  j^  l: ji;  Ji  .^^  44il  ^^1 
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Paraphrase. 

Haisun,  the  Bedouin  wife  of  Mudwit/a. 

the  treacherous  brightness 
robes  which  grace  the  fair, 
»ack  my  young  heart's  lightness 
est  of  Camel's  hair, 
ich  free  winds  are  beating 
he  Desert's  child 
id  kingly  greeting — 
my  desert  wild ! 
swift  mule  softly  treading, 
i  hands  his  speed  control, 
h  their  lone  way  threading 
ns  through  deserts  roll. 
3n  ease  reclining 

tten's  sportive  play, 

[e  my  young  heart  pining 

sts  and  watch-dog's  bay. 

i's  banquet  slender, 

st  which  tents  afford, 

;he  courtly  splendour 

ich  grace  a  monarch's  board. 

le  voices  pealing 

lich  sweep  the  desert  round 

?ower  their  pride  revealing 

)Va  measur'd  sound, 
from  kingly  dwelling, 
cold  and  pamper'd  child, 

ith  freedom  swelling, 

t  in  deserts  wild. 

ins  me  that  in  the  Kamus,  published  at  Beyrout 

Muhammadan  and  Christian  scholars,  and  approved 

t  Cairo,  the  name  of  the  father  of  Maisun  is  given 

ch  latter  is  the  name  given  by  some  of  the  earlier 

name  given  in  Lane*a  Arabic  Dictionary. 
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Art.  VI. — Discovery  of  Caves  on  the  Murghab.  By  Captains 
DE  Laessoe  and  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  R.E.  With 
Notes  by  William  Simpson,  R.I.,  F.R.G.S.,  Hon.  Assoc. 
R.I.B.A. 

{Forwarded  through  th$  late  Mr.  TF.  S.  JT.  VauXf  Secretary  S.A,S.) 

In  February  last,  Captain  F.  de  Laessoe,  who  is  attached  as 
one  of  the  Political  Officers  with  the  Afghan  Boundary  Com- 
mission, discovered  an  important  group  of  caves  at  Penjdeh, 
and  sent  me  a  plan  of  them,  which  is  here  given  ;  and  with 
it  the  following  letter,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

Penjdehy  27th  February,  1885. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Simpson, — 

There  are  a  large  number  of  caves  at  Penjdeh,  but  as  a  rule 
these  caves  consist  of  only  one  or  two  rooms,  and  it  took  a 
long  time  to  discover  and  clear  out  the  large  group,  of  which 
I  send  you  a  rough  plan.^  I  have  no  drawing  materials  here, 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done. 

On  a  high  hill  in  the  range  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Murgbab  the  sandstone  comes  to  the  surface,  and  the  cave  is 
cut  out  in  this  rock,  which  at  the  time  of  excavation  must 
have  presented  on  the  outside  an  almost  vertical  scarp ;  at 
present  the  outer  layer  has  crumbled  away,  and  the  cliff  has 
become  a  steep  sandy  slope.  The  group  consists  of  a  central 
vaulted  passage  150  feet  long  by  9  feet  wide,  and  about 

^  This  plan,  aIthou|(h  bearing  a  resembUnce  to  the  one  which  appeared  in 
the  Procet-dings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  if  not  a  copy,  but  is  repro- 
duced from  a  drawing  by  Captain  de  Laessoe,  made  when  he  first  discoTered 
the  caves  in  February  last,  as  tne  date  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Simpson  shows. 
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Kiitrinm.  *.  -SlAirmsc  ImtdinR  to  *uit  of  upper  nximt  mmut  fnr  habitntion. 
Till- iitlR-r«U)rv»iailtM>l  til -l-.n-  ruouiJi.  <•.— KUin-vu  leatliiii;  k>  Ji>ub1p  up]*^ 
>it.,rf  roiiiii,  aiiiTiii-tvil  Hilli  r.«.m  No.  V  by  rtetmin  nurkol  d.     Other  rton 

-A  phnlf  t  Tci't  liik'li  "lid  1  tcol  bniwl  t-ikinit  tba  whole  width  ot  the  room. 
-Welln  H-li>  fn-l  itit').,  iilHiiit  2  Fn-t  iii  ilt        tvr. 

-In  u]ipcr  chainWr  i"  s  slant iiik."  w*'ll  !'■;''  Tomornf  room  I  in  lower  itoiy. 

<r  clumlx-r.  iil  Ilii"  |-iiiiit  tbo'  iinx  to  room  I  in  lower  pw*- 


a  door  (4  the  Irft-lmnd  Tnom,  iii>)>«r 
Toom,  >tid  about  7  'm-I  -iLbun  dor 
trauiidmill   Dttu  I*     b>v« 


t  6  feet  lower  than  central 
lanNik''*'  Centnl  room  hu 
1  rnilU. 
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the  pointed  vault  (see  PL  I.  Fig.  1). 

out  4  feet  long,  2^  feet  wide,  and  4 

3ad  to    rooms    on    both    sides.     These 

ke  the  main  passage,  and  are  uniformly 

Walls  and  roofs  are  everywhere  finely 

,  but  not  polished,  and  with  no  trace 

)ntation   is  attempted   in   some   of  the 

walls  being  divided  into  4-6  squares, 

md  is  cut  about  an  inch  deeper  than 

uare.      The  rooms  have  been  provided 

doors ;    the   holes   for  wooden  pegs  at 

a  cross  stick  at  the  top   are   clearly 

ar  hole  at  the  left  side  of  each  door 

er  to  put  in  his  arm  for  the  purpose 

3or  evidently  shut  from  within  with  a 

opening   with   a    wooden    key.      This 

5ts  in  certain  parts  of  Persia.     Every 

I  (except  Nos.  XIV.  and  XVI.,  which 

ed)    (see   PI.   I.  Fig.   1),  is  provided 

{  feet  in  diameter  and  8   to   10  feet 

ire   quite  empty,   with   the   exception 

>lack   dust   (quite   difierent   from   the 

hick,  such   as   would   have  been   left 

n   for  a  long  time  filled  with  water 

river.     One  well  was  entirely  filled 

iped  earth,  evidently  brought  up  on 

out,   but   without   resulting  in   any 

itaircases  shown  in  the  plan  lead  to 

id  roughly  cut.    In  these  rooms  is  a 

>rown   dust,  evidently  decayed  vege- 

18  to   indicate   that  they  were  store 

).  VIII6.  has  cells  separated  from  the 

r  border  of  rock,  1  foot  high  in  the 

3  ends,  something  like  Fig.  2  (See  PI. 

ed,  the  vaults  are  all  pointed  (see 
5xcept  in  a  well-room,  and  an  upper- 
ascribed  afterwards).     The  beginning 
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and  the  top  of  all  vaults  are  marked  by  straight  lines  2 
inches  deep  and  the  same  in  breadth. 

The  staircase  g  leads  to  a  suite  of  those  large  upper  roomSy 
which  are  all  carefully  excavated.  The  central  room  is  ia 
the  form  of  a  cross,  the  central  room  being  flat  and  round, 
while  the  four  aisles  have  pointed  vaults  (see  PL  I.  Fig.  3). 
a  is  a  round  excavation,  marking  the  keystone  of  the  vault. 
The  two  rooms  adjoining  this  central  cruciform  chamber  (see 
general  plan  of  caves)  are  on  a  lower  level ;  the  one  on  the 
north  being  5  feet  below.  The  communications  to  these 
rooms  are  by  roughly  cut  round  apertures,  large  enough  only 
for  a  man  to  pass  through,  and  they  have  evidently  been, 
much  used,  as  the  surface  is  quite  smooth  and  polished. 

I  found  a  bag  with  one  gold  and  about  100  silver  coinSy 
all  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  but  this  bag  was 
found  in  the  deposit  very  near  the  entrance,  and  before  the 
floor  of  the  vault  had  been  come  to.  It  seems  to  me  clearly 
proved  that  the  bag  had  been  hidden  there  at  a  time  when 
the  caves  had  long  been  disused  and  the  entrance  already 
partly  filled  up.  I  suppose  this  money  to  have  belonged  to 
some  inhabitant  of  a  large  ruined  town  situated  below  the 
hill  with  the  caves.  This  town  is  about  five  miles  long  and 
one  to  two  miles  broad;  it  was  brick  built,  and  evidently 
abandoned  in  a  hurry,  as  I  find  a  quantity  of  copper  utensils 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  copper  coins, 
and  at  times  gold  and  silver  ones,  wherever  I  dig.  I  hope 
a  collection  of  these  things  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
liistory  of  the  town. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions,  or  to  have  any  sugges- 
tions regarding  future  work.     Yours  sincerely, 

F.  DE  Laessoe. 
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r  remarks  on  this  very  remarkable  group 

y  Captain  de  Laessoe,  I  shall  give  some 

.yes  in  the  same  region.     I  accompanied 

ast  winter  to  the  Afghan  Frontier,  and 

for  ancient  remains,  particularly  of  any 

;  to  the  Buddhist  period,  but  as  mud  or 

1  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  principal 

that  part  of  the  world,  nothing  is  left 

the  site  of  old  towns.     Excavations  into 

et  be  productive  of  results.     Coins  and 

ips  the  foundations  of  buildings — may 

I  all  that  may  be  expected.     Owing  to 

»  sandstone  rock,  which  is  peculiar  to 

yri  Rud  and  the  Murghab,  we  travelled 

re  been  excavated  in  it  have,  at  least  in 

tions  of  them,  suffered  much  from  decay. 

saves  which  came  under  my  notice  was 

?  the  Heri  Rud,  opposite  Dowlutabad, 

i  ten   miles   to  the  south  of  Sarakhs. 

ae  scarp,  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile 

latin g  ground  sinks  finally  down  into 

of  Central  Asia.     There  may  be  about 

is  spot ;  they  are  all  on  the  same  level, 

t  above  the  bank  of  the  river.     Being 

ad,  I  rode  over,  but  found  it  impossible 

here  is  a  mass  of  rock  in  front  which 

B  been  a  stair,  and  there  might  have 

iimication  to  them  from  above,  but  all 

ay,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  make  an 

)  a  small  opening  in  the  rock,  which, 

ition,  I  took  to  be  a  window,  giving 

trance  to  which  would  be  from  one  of 

cached  Bala  Murghab  that  any  other 
we  passed  through  Penjdeh  in  the 
r,  but  had  no  chance  at  that  time  of 
'  examining  the  locality.  It  was  not 
that  Captain  de  Laessoe  was  there  for 
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some  time,  and,  as  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  Turkoman 
language,  he  was  able  to  talk  to  the  people,  and  thus  got  on 
the  trail  of  the  important  discovery  he  has  made.  At  Bala 
Murghab,  Captain  the  Hon.  M.  Ot.  Talbot,  R.E ,  who  is  on 
the  Survey  Department  of  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, discovered  a  small  group  of  two  caves.  These  are  in 
the  low  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  not  above  a 
mile  from  where  our  winter  camp  stood ;  the  ascent  in  this 
case  was  so  difficult  that  I  deemed  it  wisest  not  to  make  the 
attempt.  Captain  Talbot  managed  to  get  up,  and  made  a 
plan  with  measurements,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  it,  which  is 
here  given  (see  PI.  II.  Fig.  1).  The  two  caves  were  on  the 
same  level,  but  the  front  had  through  the  action  of  time 
crumbled  away.  Below  them  there  had  been  another  very 
small  cave,  a  few  feet  only  of  it  was  remaining,  which  pre- 
sented a  pointed  arch,  similar  to  that  given  in  the  section  of 
those  above  (see  PL  II.  Fig.  2). 

Just  before  leaving  Bala  Murghab  we  heard  of  another 
group  of  caves  a  few  miles  lower  down  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  but  we  failed  to  visit  them.  I  understand  that 
they  were  in  a  very  decayed  state.  Captain  de  Lassoe  was 
told  of  some  caves  near  Mcruchak ;  and  at  Penjdeh  the  caves 
are  numerous,  he  mentions  a  group  called  Bhh  Deshik  (Deiik  P), 
which  means  'Five  Holes,'  Yaki  Denhik^  the  place  he  ex- 
plored, meaning  *  Two  Holes.'  He  also  heard  of  caves  at  a 
place  called  Gharebil,  in  the  Choi  or  desert,  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  east  of  Penjdeh.  These  statements  will  show  that 
excavated  caves  are  plentiful  in  the  region.  Our  time  was 
short,  and  the  extent  of  our  movements  were  very  limited  ; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  I  have  little  doubt,  based  on  our  slight 
experience,  that  a  great  many  more  would  have  been  found. 
I  have  a  strong  presumption  that  many  rock-cut  caves  exist, 
and  if  we  had  been  able  to  extend  our  investigations  among 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  Eoh-i-Baba  range,  there  need  be 
little  doubt  but  manv  more  would  have  been  discovered. 
Our  knowledge  is  all  but  limited  to  the  magnificent  city  of 
caverns  at  Bamian,  and  although  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
another  group  like  it,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  not  the 
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\  At  intervals,  three  or  four  of  them  in  the  larger  cave. 
"Dey  Kan,*'  or  Bug  by  the  Spirits  or  Ders. 
ft.  The  Earn.  M.  a.  TalM,      E. 
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aves  will  be  found  when   the  country 

ed.      Ferrier  mentions   some  caves   he 

led  Singlak,  high  up  in  the  Koh-i-Baba, 

ces  of  the   Murghab.      The  following, 

>eras  to  confirm  this ;  he  says :   "  After 

Baikh  for  seven  days,  on  the  mountains 

consist  of  villages  closely  built.      In 

I  of  religious,  and  others  who  have  re- 

i.      I  next  came  to  the  city  of  Herat, 

8t   inhabited   city   in   Khorasan." — Ibn 

Translation,  p.  94.     This  journey  from 

along  the  very  district  here  referred  to ; 

just   possibly  refer   to   the  'cells'    of 

;  but  the  greater  probability  is  that  he 

7  would  not  be  in  such  a  decayed  con- 

low.     Mr.  Finn  told  me  he  has  heard 

caves,    with    pillars    and    inscriptions, 

,    within    the   Persian   frontier — which 

nd   he  has  promised   to   send   me   an 

lese  statements  contain  all  that  I  have 

rding  the  rock-cut  caves  in  the  northern 

in  of  these  caves,  I  think  there  can  be 

they  are  Buddhist.     Hiouen-Thsang 

about  the  places  he  passed  through  in 

0  India,  and  on  his  return,  from  which 
ism  had  extended  beyond  the  Hindu 
lissus.     At  Balkh,  which  is  not  much 

east  of  the  Murghab,  he  found  about 

1  3000  monks.  Among  the  relics  of 
IS  containing  a  tooth,  a  portion  of  hair, 
ir-nails,  the  robe,  the  staff,  the  broom, 

'  men  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
from  Buddha,  when  he  was  in  the 
,  were  at  the  same  time  instructed  re- 
)  stupas,  and  on  their  return  to  Balkh 
rected,  and  Hiouen-Thsang  states  that 
ch  were  raised  in  honour  of  the  Law 

I.]  7 
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of  Buddha.  As  we  know  that  stupas  were  erected  before 
the  time  of  Buddha,  thoee  at  Balkh  could  not  have  been  the 
primitive  models ;  but  we  may  conclude  from  the  legend  the 
high  probability  that  these  monuments  at  Balkh  were  con* 
structed  in  imitation  of  those  in  India.  If  the  stupas  were 
built  in  imitation  of  Indian  ones,  we  have  gpreater  reason  to 
believe  that  caves  would  be  excavated  under  similar  motives. 
As  Balkh  was  thus  evidently  a  great  stronghold  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  it  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Buddhism  would  not  be  confined  to  that  town,  but  extended, 
at  least,  along  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  Afghan 
Turkestan.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  unfortunately  did  not  pass 
along  this  country,  so  we  are  without  information  about  it ; 
he  only  states  that  there  was  a  stupa  70  /i  to  the  west  of 
Balkh.  On  his  return  journey  he  passed  through  Badak- 
shan,  and  found  convents  in  that  direction.  With  such  in* 
formation  before  us,  we  may  assume  as  all  but  certain  that 
Buddhism  existed  westward  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Koh-i-Baba  range.  This  pilgrim  states  that  there  were 
convents  and  monks  in  Persia  at  the  time  of  his  journey^* 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century ;  but  as  the  frontier  of 
that  country  was  not  likely  to  be  near  the  Heri  Bud,  this 
information  does  not  help  us  much. 

The  Bamian  caves  are  to  my  mind  a  very  strong  evidence 
that  those  on  the  Murghab  belonged  to  the  same  faith. 
Large  cities  imply  the  existence  of  towns  and  villages; 
and  the  extensive  group  at  Bamian,  which  we  know  were 
Buddhist,  were  not  likely  to  be  the  only  ones  in  that  region. 

I  have  here  dwelt  somewhat  particularly  on  what  may  be 
called  the  circumstantial  evidence  regarding  the  character  of 
the  newly-discovered  caves,  because  as  yet  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  too  small  to  speak  with  certainty  from  the 
character  of  the  caves  themselves.  No  sculptures,  nor  paint- 
ings, have  been  found  to  help  us  as  data;  in  the  Bala 
Murghab  caves  there  are  a  couple  of  representations  scratched 
on  the  wall  (see  PI.  II.  Figs.  3  and  4),  but  they  seem  to 
represent  houses  or  buildings  of  some  kind;  the  form  and 
arrangement    of    the    caves   are   somewhat   different   from 
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know   to  be    Buddhist.      A  few   years 

)er  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the 

Afghanistan  ;  *  by  means  of  the  drawings 

er  it  will  be  seen  that  the  caves  of  the 

^ere  most  probably  copied  from  the  early 

ad  at  Buddha  Gaya.     Among  them  was 

it  was  an  evident  imitation  of  one  of  the 

/"estern  India.     We  are  all  familiar  with 

%  child  to  copy  a  good  drawing,  and  such 

cave   as   a  replica.     It  must   have  been 

)  description  given  by  some  one  who  had 

a,  and  very  roughly  done.     The  caves  of 

y  may  have  been  cut  out  under  similar 

know  from  Hioaen-Thsang  was  the  case 

Balkh.     This  supposition  of  copying  and 

ily  explain   the  diflTerences   between    the 

ives  and  those  of  the  Jellalabad  valley, 

their  turn,  having  been  copied  from  those 

lalabad  caves  thus  become  an  important 

el  ping   so   far   to   explain   the   caves  at 

[urghab. 

ires  vary  in  arrangement  and  in  size,  and 

simple  arched  recesses,  averaging  about 

>y  10  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  in  height. 

aple  of  these  caves  are  connected  by  a 

ptain  de  Laessoe  describes  the  principal 

i  Deshik  group  as  'vaulted,'  most  of  them 

and  9  feet  wide  ;  some  are  18  feet,  and 

}.  1,  is  19  feet.    These  chambers  I  take  to 

the  Jellalabad  caves,  the  original  type  of 

!n  the  Barabar  caves  near  Buddha  Gaya. 

^es  were  cut  into  a  perpendicular  scarp, 

)nt  received  the  light ;  the  two  caves  at 

to  have  been  excavated  according  to 

Deshik  group  appears  to  me  to  be  an 

y  exceptional  arrangement  of  caves  I 
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found  in  the  Jellalabad  valley.  This  was  opposite  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Surkhab  with  the  Kabul  river,  which  may  be  called 
the  Pheel  Ehana  caves;  in  Vol.  XIY.  PI.  4  of  the  Journal  of 
this  Society  a  plan  of  them  will  be  found.  This  particular  group 
of  caves,  which  form  part  of  a  larger  group,  are  known  at  the 
present  day  as  the  '  Bazaar/  from  a  long  connecting  tunnel 
by  which  they  are  approached.  The  caves  in  this  case  had 
their  fronts  opening  out  through  a  high  scarp  overlooking 
the  Kabul  river,  and  the  tunnel  was  cut  through  the  rock 
behind,  each  cave  having  a  doorway  from  it ;  but  the  tunnel 
here  had  another  object  to  serve,  which  was  the  real  motive 
of  its  construction.  At  the  extremity  of  the  caves  is  a  large 
niche  in  the  scarp  overlooking  the  river,  in  which  there  was 
no  doubt  a  gigantic  Dhyana  Buddha,  it  may  have  been  about 
30  feet  high.  The  tunnel  leads  towards  this  niche,  where 
by  means  of  a  terrace  cut  in  the  rock,  of  which  slight 
vestiges  only  remain,  worshippers  could  pass  round  to  the 
statue  and  perform  their  devotions  in  front  of  it.  As  the 
Pheel  Khana  caves  must  have  been  a  remarkable  group,  with 
a  celebrity  in  the  regions  round ;  for  I  believe  that  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  caves  there  were  built  viharas  on  the  hills  above 
them,  as  well  as  a  number  of  large  stupas — the  ruined 
remains  of  a  very  fine  one  still  exist — the  fame  of  such  a 
spot  must  have  spread,  and  I  take  it  that  the  Yaki  Dcshik 
group  had,  as  a  motive  for  its  construction,  to  have  an 
equally  attractive  spot  on  the  Murghab.  There  is  a  niche  at 
the  end  of  the  long  gallery  at  Yaki  Deshik,  which  would  no 
doubt  contain  a  figure  of  Buddha  at  one  time.  It  must  be 
understood  that  no  assumption  of  certainty  is  entertained 
in  what  is  here  said,  for  until  we  receive  details  of  other 
caves  in  the  region,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Bamian 
caves,  to  give  us  a  broader  basis  of  knowledge,  all  specula- 
tion must  be  tentative. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  there  would  be  a  small 
amount  of  light  towards  the  outward  end  of  the  long  gallery 
of  the  Yaki  Deshik  group,  the  chambers  leading  from  it 
would  all  be  in  complete  darkness.  This  must  have  neces- 
sitated t(liBxoiist€tnw  use  of  lamps.     Many  of  the  cells  of  the 
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the  western  side  of  India  are  very  dark, 

^as  some  glimmer  of  light  which  could 

remember  any  evidence  that  the  caves  of 

them.    In  the  Tibetan  monasteries,  which 

ik's  cells  have  doors.     The  well  in  each 

ir  feature  which  is  new.     At  Ajunta  the 

•ow  valley  with  a  stream  of  water ;  and  I 

iction  of  noticing  a  channel  which  brought 

»me  point  higher  up,  so  that  it  ran  past 

of  some  of  the  caves.     At  Penjdeh  the 

iistance  from  the   river,  and  hence   the 

ms  of  keeping  a  supply  of  water,  which 

irried  up  to  them.     The  pointed  form  of 

'  as  I  can  remember,  not  found  in  the 

\T  the  Buddhist  arch,  as  we  know  from 

in  India,  was  a  circular  one.     It  may 

e  west,  but  wherefrom  is  the  diflSculty. 

res  of  this  kind  in  the  past  were  seldom 

•  rudely  done,  such  forms  were  generally 

ng  that  was  known,  and  it  is  difficult  to 

ted  arch  came  eastward  before  the  Arab 

led  Buddhism  out  of  existence  when  it 

m  given  by  Captain  de  Laessoe  (see  PI. 

ae  small  bit  of  detail  which,  if  correctly 

to  prove  the  copying  process  which  has 

t  is  the  slight  'drip'  at  the  spring  of 

narked  feature  of  the  Jellalabad  Caves, 

some  of  the  oldest  rock-cut  caves  of 

Laessoe   says  the  caves  were  without 

Murghab  were  also  without  any  indica- 

alabad  caves  were  thickly  coated,  and 

ith  figures  and  ornament. 

It  Bala  Murghab  are  some  rudely  cut 

a  strong  likeness  in  size  as  well  as  in 

.at   will   be  found   in    the    Jellalabad 

also  a  very  curious  connected  passage 

res,  which  were  described  to  me  by 

Qg  80  narrow  that  it  was  very  difficult 
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to  pass  through.  Captain  de  Lassoe  describes  the  apertures 
of  some  upper  chambers  at  Penjdeh  as  being  similarly 
narrow  and  difficult  of  access.  Security  from  attack  ia 
times  of  danger  may  have  been  the  motive,  otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  for  what  object  these  passages  were  thus 
made. 

The  interest  attaching  to  these  caves  results  from  their 
giving  us  the  first  knowledge  we  have  received  of  monuments 
of  Buddhism  from  a  new  region ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  the  last.  Before  leaving  the  Afghan  frontier  I 
talked  to  the  officers  of  the  Survey  Department  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  caves  and  other  remains,  and  I  believe  they  will 
do  their  best  to  send  accounts  of  anything  they  may  chance 
to  discover.  When  at  Bala  Murghab,  being  comparatively 
near  to  Bamian,  I  was  anxious  to  visit  that  place.  My  plan 
was  to  go  east  to  Balkh,  and  then  pass  on  to  India  by 
Bamian.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  who  knew  my  wishes  in  this 
matter,  was  desirous  to  assist,  and  most  kindly  consulted  the 
Afghan  authorities  to  give  me  permission,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  not  favourable  to  the  proposal,  and  reluctantly  I 
had  to  abandon  the  idea.  Whether  they  thought  of  danger 
to  myself  in  such  a  journey,  or  had  political  motives  in  view, 
I  cannot  say;  but  I  deeply  regret  their  opposition  to  my 
plans.  Uowever,  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  some  one  will  be  able  to  send  us  drawings  of  that 
wonderful  spot,  and  its  colossal  figures  and  caves,  which,  we 
ought  to  expect,  will  throw  considerable  light  on  Buddhism 
as  it  existed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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Alchemist,     A  Persian  Play.     Translated 
>UY  LE  Strange,  M.R.A.S. 

Prefatory  Note. 

me  of  a  series  of  plays  lithographed  at 
by  Mirza  Ja'afar,  a  native  of  Kar&jeh- 
his    translation    from    an    Azerbaijani- 
written  by  Mirza  Fath-'Ali,  of  Derbend, 
at  Tiflis  in  1861.     In  conjunction  with 
t  few  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  edit, 
,    the    first    in    order    of    these    plays.* 
ent  edition  in  Persian  of  three  more  of 
jdies,  and  among  them  "  The  Alchemist,'* 
the  auspices  of  two  well-known  French 
ave,    however,   deemed  it  advisable  not 
tion,  writing  that  '^  il  nous  a  paru  plus 
Sve   sL  se  passer  d'un   secours   dont   il 
.'abuser : "    but   it   has  occurred   to  me 
versant   with   Persian    may  be   pleased 
)r  of  these   plays    set  before   them  in 

iced  in  the  introduction  to  the  "Vazlr 
here  an  abstract  of  the  verbose 
18  given,  appeared  originally  in  the 
known  as  Azeri,  which  is  spoken  in 
ind    the   North- Western   provinces    of 


.    Edited,  with  a  translation,  notes,  and  a  vocabularj, 
6.  le  Strange.     London,  1882. 
38.     Publices  avec  on  glossaire  et  des  notes  par  C. 
Ujrard.    Paris,  1886. 
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Persia.  The  French  Goneul  at  Tabriz  has  recently  been 
able  to  obtain  some  short  biographical  notes  concerning 
both  the  original  author  and  his  Persian  translator. 
These  notes  Monsieur  Barbier  de  Meynard  has  inserted  in 
his  preface,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  them  in 
this  place. 

Mirza  Fath-'Ali,  the  author,  appears  by  his  name  of 
'^  Akhund-z&deh/'  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  village  Mull& 
or  Dominey  of  the  Caspian  province  of  Darbend.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  ultimately  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain  ;  then  settled  at  Tiflis,  the 
capital  of  Russian  Trans-Caucasia,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  arts  of  the  West,  recently 
introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor-General 
Waransoff.  His  imagination  appears  to  have  been  especially 
struck  by  the  theatrical  representations  inaugurated  here  in 
a  Government  building  about  the  year  1850  ;  and,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  his  plays  performed  on  these  boards — a  hope 
destined  never  to  have  been  fulfilled — he  wrote  in  succession 
six  dramas,  and  a  sort  of  historical  dialogue :  these,  all  in 
Azeri-Turkish. 

At  Tiflis  he  seems  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mirza 
Ja'afar,  a  Persian,  who  had  come  thither  a  pilgrim  on  his  way 
to  ^lekka.  Mirza  Ja'afar,  however,  had  in  Tiflis  come  across 
certain  philosophic  free-thinking  Persians,  who  so  indoctri- 
nated him  with  their  lax  views  as  to  make  him  give  up  all  idea 
of  continuing  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City.  He  joined 
their  mystical  society,  and,  settling  in  the  Caucasus,  ultimately 
obtained  some  post  in  the  Russian  Administration.  Here 
ho  translated  his  friend's  plays  into  Persian,  and  died 
in  1883,  leaving  behind  him  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
tom&ns  (about  £4000),  which  his  relatives  in  Persia, 
hearing  of,  did  not  fail  to  journey  to  the  Caucasus  in  order 
to  claim.  Of  Mirza  Fath-'Ali's  death  no  notice  is  taken, 
and  perchance  the  worthy  Turkish  dramatist  is  still  living, 
and  writing  of  his  favourite  maxim  that  Caatigat  ridendo 
mores.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  plays  were 
never  acted,  for  they  are  extremely  humorous  and  not  want- 
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The  three  which  have  recently  appeared 
lip  of  Messieurs  Barbier  de  Meynard  and 
respectively  The  Thief- Taker,  The  Attor- 
iemist. 

ker  (Duzd-afkan)  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 

18,   where   the  Tartar  peasantry   (let   the 

nt  do  what  it  will)  appear  not  yet  to  have 

I   their  old   habits   of  brigandage.      Tlie 

jfall    a   German   who   is   travelling   with 

imongst  these  people,  who  try  to  rob  him 

6  in   turn  set  upon  by  the  bears,  gives 

al  situations.     Matters  are  ultimately  set 

)earance  of  the  Russian  official — the  Deua 

lakes  them  all  a  touching  speech  on  the 

Muscovite  civilization. 

Ives  a  humorous  representation  of  what 

>slem  law-court,  and  in  truth  is  but  little 

roguery  of  the  lawyers,  the  ignorance  of 

penality  of  his  apparitors,  are  all  cleverly 

;  the  scenes  are  taken  from  the  very  life. 

little  need  be  said,  as  it  follows  here,  and 

to  remark  that  alchemists  and  astrologers 

mmon   in   Persia,  for  in   that  pleasant 

be  met  with,  at  the  present  day,  who 

after  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  those 

3t  the  largest  sums  are  the  least  likely 

to  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  certain 

t  baser  metals  into  gold. 
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The  History  of  MullA  iBulHtM  EHALtL,  the  Alchehut. 

A  Play  founded  on  Facts, 
Set  forth  and  concluded  in  Four  Acts. 

Dramatis  Personjb. 

MullA  IbrAhim  Khalil,  of  Ealdak,^  the  Alchemist. 

MullA  Hamid,  of  S&mftk,  his  Assistant. 

Darvish  'AbbAs,  the  Persian,  his  Servant. 

HAji  Karim,  of  Nakhft,  the  Goldsmith. 

AghA  ZamAn,  of  Nakhft,  the  Doctor. 

MullA  SalmAn,  the  Son  of  Mulli  Jalil,  a  learned  man  of 

NakhQ,  of  portly  and  imposing  presence. 
MashadT  JabbAr,  of  Nakhfl,  the  Merchant. 
Safar  Beg,  of  Nakhfl,  a  Landed  Proprietor. 
Shaikh  Salih,  of  Kh&chmaz.* 
HAji  NCri,  of  Nakhft,  a  Poet. 

Act  I. — The  Scene  of  the  First  Act  m  laid  at  the  house  of 
E6jl  Karltiij  the  Gohhmith^  in  the  town  of  NakhU^  daring 
the  ftprifig  thne  of  the  year  1248.'  Hdji  Karim,  the  Oold" 
smith,  has  incited  fnends  to  his  house  to  meet  Shaikh  SdUh, 
of  Khdchmaz,  who  has  lately  arrived  in  the  town  of  NakhtL,  and 
who  has  come  at  the  Gol(lsmith*s  invitation,  H^'i  Nuri,  the 
Poet,  who  has  not  been  invited,  by  accident  comes  in  also.  The 
company  are  discovered  seated,  dressed  in  their  every-day  clothes. 
Shaikh  Sdlih  wears  a  turban,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  lotig  chaplet 
of  beads,  which  he  twirls  between  his  fingers,  H^i  Karim  m 
facing  the  company,  and  exposing  the  matter  in  hatuL 

Udji  Karim,  the  Goldsmith,  Do  your  worships  know  why  I 

have  invited  vou  here  P 

» 

Jlashadi  Jabbdr,  the  Merchant,  No,  not  at  all. 

JIdJi  Karim,  the  Goldsmith,    I  have  some  fresh  news  to 

1  All  theM  placed  are  in  the  Caucasus  Prorince.  Kaldak  is  an  Anneniaa 
villn^t?  in  the  Kaniha^^h  HilU,  near  Krivun ;  Samikk  is  a  town  on  the  Kikr 
(('vru«i)  Kivcr.  not  t'sir  from  (ianja,  or  Elizabeth pol ;  and  Nakhu  (or  Nakhi)  ii  the 
chief  town  of  thi>  diiitrict  lyin^  to  the  south -eaMt  of  Tillis. 

'^  Khuchmaz  in  a  villap  Tying  to  the  Routh-east  of  XakhCl.  The  titla  of 
Shaikh  ht>rt>  implies  that  this  personage  was  Chief  of  a  Darruh  College. 

•    A.D.  1832. 
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say  that  Mull&  Ibr&him,  of  Kaldak,  who 
obtain  his  authorization,  has  returned  and 

the  Kh&chmaz  Hills,  where  he  practises 
stance,  he  has  prepared  a  substance  which 
r,  and  when  he  puts  a  drachm  of  this  into 
irass,  it  turns  to  pure  silver. 
9  Doctor,  I  too  have  heard  of  this. 
*.  Goldsmith,  Shaikh  S&lih,  with  his  own 
Armenians  of  Iklis  ^  brought  in  twenty-five 
ght  of  copper  coin,  and  received  there  for 
Q  Khalil  fifty  poods  ^  of  silver  and  carried 

is  so,  0  Shaikh  P 

«  truly,  by  the  Kur&n  which  I  study  !     I 

wrn  eyes.     And   every  one  who  brought 

mill  his   coin,  received  and  carried  off, 

n  ingots  of  pure  silver. 

ndowner.  Why  should  not  we  too  then  go 

although  I  keep  no  actual  cash,  yet  as  I 
;  Rahim,  the  Money  Lender — if  you  are 
I  for  a  year  at  12  per  cent,  interest  and 
urity — I  can  get  from  him  both  for  you 
ich  money  as  we  like. 
the  Merchant,  I  myself,  MullS,,  have 
1  out  in  business,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
nd  so  quickly.  So,  if  it  be  possible,  get 
one- weight  of  copper, — I  have  got  two 
re  in  pledge  for  it. 

another  thousand  stone,  as  well,  for  me. 
je  on  my  house. 

Doctor,  And  another  thousand  for  me ; 
I  shall  be  the  pledge. 
mdoicner.   And  let  him  give  me,  too,  a 
y  village  stand  in  pledge  to  him  for  it. 
}et  [Hiuklenly  pulling  a  paper  out  of  his 
ps,  it's  a  fine  subject,  that  of  the  Lezgi 

fe  near  Erivan. 

sfiiun  *'  pood  "  i         b  about  two  stone. 
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Av^rs,  under  the  leadership  of  Kh&n  Bftt&i,  who  came  some 
sixty  years  back  and  raided  Nakhfl.  I  have  set  it  to  verse. 
Now  listen  while  I  read  it  ;  and  you  will  note  how 
eloquently  and  rhetorically  I  have  turned  it. 

Aghd  Zamdn,  the  Doctor.  Fie  !  Haji  Nuri !  Is  this  a  fit 
time  for  declaiming  poetry  ?  We  assemble  to  talk  and  take 
counsel,  and  then  here  comes  a  man  who  begins,  'I  have 
put  into  verse  the  events  of  sixty  years  ago — how  the  Lezgis 
came  and  how  they  went ! '  What  interest  has  all  this  for 
us? 

S(S(/i  Ndri,  the  Poet  [vexed^  How  'What  interest  has  it 
for  us  P '  You  will  see  what  misfortunes  the  Lezgis  at  that 
time  brought  down  on  your  ancestors'  heads,  and  what 
inhumanities  they  perpetrated.  And  is  the  knowledge  of 
past  events  of  no  interest  to  youP 

Hdji  Karim,  the  Ooldamith  [soothingly].  Now,  H&ji  Nftrl, 
this  is  not  exactly  the  time  for  reading  poetry ;  another  day, 
at  your  leisure,  you  can  read  it  to  us.  At  present,  look  here 
and  tell  us  whether  or  no  you  think  it  advisable  this  going 
to  Mull&  Ibrllhim  Khalil  and  this  buying  of  silver.  Does 
not  your  good  sense  approve  of  this  business  ? 

Hdji  Nuri,  the  Poet  [sullenly].  Not  at  all. 

Mulld  Salmdn.  And  for  what  reason  P 

Sdj'i  NUriy  the  Poet.  For  this  reason,  that  each  one's 
profession  must  be  for  him  his  own  Elixir,  and  his  means  of 
livelihood  :  so  what  need  is  there  to  go  running  after 
Alchemists  P  I  have  not  seen  Mull^  Ibrllhtm  Ehalll,  but  I 
know  by  experience  that  he  is  just  setting  up  a  shop  for 
befooling  people.  Even  though  he  has  been  to  Tiflis,  as  'tis 
said,  who  is  it  that  has  given  him  permission  to  practise 
Alchemy  P  Who  has  seen  his  Alchemy  P  There  can  be  no 
Elixir  in  this  material  world.  But  this  Shaikh  S^lih,  who 
comes  from  Kh&chmaz,  has  bereft  you  of  your  wits  to  such 
a  point  that  you  believe  his  words,  and  so  will  not  give 
credence  to  anything  that  I  may  say. 

Edji  Kariniy  the  Goldsmith.  But  there  is  proof  that  a 
great  deal  of  Elixir  exists  in  this  material  world,  and  so  there 
is  no  need  of  discussing  that  matter.     But  just  you  prove  in 
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)'e  profession  is  to  be  his  Elixir !  Why 
aith,  and  I  am  unable  to  make  sufficient 
ses! 

Poet,  Because  you  have  lost  credit  with 
one  will  confide  his  business  to  you.  In 
er  gold  or  silver  they  brought  to  you  to 
[uents,  you  stole  more  than  half  of  it,  and 
«rith  brass  or  copper,  and  so  returned  it  to 
t,  your  tricks  were  exposed  to  the  light  of 
dy  brings  his  business  to  you.  Had  you 
I  would  assuredly  have  been  a  rich  man 

e  Doctor.   Well,  and  why  am  I  without 

Poet.    Because  you  have  abandoned  your 

ind  gone  into  a  business  that  you  know 

edicine  was  not  //owr  profession.     Your 

nan,  the  Barber,  by  means  of  his  hone  and 

ed  a  reasonable  fortune,  which  vou  have 

r  roan  had,  with  immense  pains,  taught 

►arber.     But  you  were  not  content  with 

after  the  fashion  of  the  Tiflis  barbers,  to 

8  a  doctor.      But  after  killing  a  whole 

en,  people  have  got  to  understand  your 

ep  away  from  you.      At  present  you  are 

lector.     How  often  have  I  not  advised 

issian  doctors,  and  learn  from  them  the 

and  leave  oflF  giving  melon- water  as  the 

ou  never  will  listen. 

ogetically'].  They  told  me  that  the  Rus- 
?6  and  8ol^  as  the  remedy  for  fever.  I 
)e  who  know  the  Russian  language  as  to 
y,  "  salt."     But  can  salt  be  the  specific 

topping    Aghd    Zamdn*8    mouth"].     For 
r  **  Bread  and  salt,*'  presented  by  the  host  to  the 
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Heaven's  sake,  don't  talk,  and  make  an  exhibition  of  your 
folly.  That  salt  is  quite  diflFerent  from  thU  salt.  [^Turning 
to  Hdji  Niirl]  According  to  what  you  have  been  saying, 
H&ji  N&H,  I  at  any  rate  ought  to  have  become  a  K&r&n.^ 
Now  why  is  it  that  I  only  possess  a  mat  and  a  water-jar  P 

Hdji  NM,  the  Poet.  That,  too,  has  its  reason.  Just 
because  your  build  would  fit  you  so  well  to  be  a  muleteer,  it 
has,  forsooth,  got  into  your  head  that  your  father  having  been 
a  Mullft,  therefore  you  must  be  a  Mullll  too.  Your  father  had 
studied,  and,  having  ability,  had  risen  to  be  a  Mull&,  but  you, 
who  are  not  capable  of  writing  your  own  name  even,  how  can 
you  become  a  teacher  and  preacher  P  Ability  is  not  like  the 
father's  fur  coat,  which  comes  down  by  inheritance  to  the 
children.  And  therefore  it  is  that  you  are  not  esteemed 
among  the  people.  And  how  should  you  become  richP  Why, 
if  with  your  strength  and  your  stature  you  had  only  taken  to 
being  a  muleteer,  you  would  barely  have  been  content  with 
gaining  your  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a  year  by  this  time ! 
Snfar  Beg,  the  Landowner.  And  why  am  I  not  rich  P 
Ildji  NurU  the  Poet,  You  own  land,  and  you  should  get 
your  wealth  by  attending  to  the  sowing  and  the  reaping. 
But  you,  to  your  loss,  have  given  yourself  up  to  idle  talk, 
throwing  yourself  first  into  this  matter  and  then  into 
that;  speaking  evil  of  people  behind  their  backs,  and 
worrjnng  the  Government  officials  with  silly  petitions  about 
evil-doers  and  oppressed  innocents.  At  last,  having  let  your 
pen  run  riot,  you  were  for  three  years  in  the  clutches  of  the 
law,  and  then  three  years  more  spending  great  sums  of 
money  to  get  free.  So  your  life  has  been  passed.  And  now 
you  expect  to  get  rich  all  of  a  sudden  through  this  lying 
Alchemist !  Just  like  Mashadi  Jabbdr  there,  who,  in  his 
excess  of  cupidity,  lent  out  his  petty  scrapings  to  people  at 
an  exorbitant  interest  so  as  to  become  a  capitalist,  all  in  a 
minute ;  but  now  he  would  be  well  content  if  he  could  only 
once  more  lay  his  hands  on  the  principal. 

>  The  KarOn  of  the  Kurun  is  identical  with  the  Biblionl  Kornh.  who  headed  the 
rebellion  a^:tin<*t  Mt^fH  in  the  WildvniitM.  lu  Mualeiu  legeud  be  U  proverbial 
for  his  wealth,  an  wo  say  of  Croraiu. 
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?  Goldsmith.  Well,  master  Poet,  even 
f  us  have  made  mistakes,  and  have  not 
1  by  his  trade  :  still  you  yourself  do  not 
irery  agreeable  income  from  your  own 
I  get  your  dinner,  you  go  without  your 
get  your  breakfast,  you  go  without  your 
5  to  what  you  have  said,  your  talent — 
erses — ought  to  become  the  Great  Elixir 

^oet.  Yes ;  my  talent  in  truth  should  be 
ust  as  you  say  that,  for  the  Elixir  you 
is  necessary  to  have  base  metal  on  which 
K)tency,— even  so,  in  the  matter  of  my 
ise  necessary  to  find  men  of  taste  and 
anding,  in  order  that  the  grandeur  of  my 
predated.  But  seeing  that  through  my 
I  myself  in  the  midst  of  such  fellow- 
are,  without  intelligence  or  culture,  and 
nor  appreciation,  what  gain  could  there 
a  talent  such  as  mine  P    and  what  can 

P 

Oolilamith,    How  he  does  blunder  about ! 

Iks  !     Who  invited  you  to  come  and  give 

here  P     And  look  now,  where  have  you 

;)hy  of  yours  from  P     Be  off"  outside  ;  for 

advice. 

altogether].   Get  up  and  go !     We  don't 

^pet  \jpicking  up  his  paper  of  verses  in  a 
it   under  his   arm],    I'm   off — words   of 

lExit] 
Ooldfimith,  Well,  your  worships,  we  are 
iney  must  be  ready  by  the  beginning  of 
we  will  set  off  by  road  to  the  Kh&chmaz 
irselves  before  Mulli  Ibrlhlm  Ehalil. 
^her].   Yes,  we  are  all  agreed. 

The  Curtain  Falls. 
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Act  II.  —  The  Scene  of  the  Second  Act  is  laid  in  the 
Khdchmaz  Hills.  In  a  level  meadow  among  the  foot'hilh^ 
where  the  herbage  is  beautified  icith  stceet-smelling  flowers  of 
every  hue,  two  tents  are  pitched,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  paces  each 
from  the  other.  On  a  lower  level  than  the  tents  stands  a  four^ 
walled  hut  of  wood,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  seen  a  large  forge. 
Conveniently  placed,  near  the  forge,  are  the  bellows,  and  all 
around  are  lying  fractured  ingots  of  brass,  in  great  lumps,  as 
though  the  metal  had  been  poured  hastily  into  moulds  and  had  been 
about  to  become  silver.  In  front  of  one  of  the  tents  is  a  second — 
smaller — hut.  Above,  the  meadow  runs  up  into  the  mountains^ 
which  are  snow-capped.  On  the  further  side  is  seen  a  valley,  and 
a  small  river  flows  through  it,  on  either  side  of  which  are  clumps 
of  oak  and  hazel  trees  of  a  hundred  years  growth,  the  leaves 
rustle  in  the  blowing  of  the  breeze,  while  birds  of  all  sorts  flit 
about  from  branch  to  branch  and  fill  the  valley  with  the  melotly 
of  their  harmonious  song.  On  the  other  side  to  the  meadow  a 
spring  gushes  from  a  stoney  basin,  and  with  a  gentle  melancholy 
murmur  flows  down  towards  the  valley,  its  waters  sparkling  here 
and  there  as  they  wend  their  way.  To  the  eastward  of  the  meadow 
spreads  a  boundless  plain ^  running  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Mulld  Ibrahim  Khalil  occupies  one  of  the  tents,  and  in  the  other 
is  Mulld,  Uamid,  his  assistant.  In  the  smaller  hut  is  hie 
servant,  Darvlsh  *Abbd^,  seated  amongst  the  tools  and  utensils. 
It  is  two  hours  after  sunrise,  and  the  sun^s  rays  are  gradually 
disprrsing  the  mint  which  lies  in  the  valley.  Mulld  Ibrahim 
Khalil,  the  Alchemist,  coming  out  of  hin  tent,  calls  towards  that 
of  Mulld  Humid.  Mulld  Ilamld,  leaving  his  own  tent,  goes  to 
him  and  stands  respectfully  before  him.  Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil 
in  the  first  to  speak. 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil.  lIullA  Ilamid,  according  to  what 
Shaikh  Salih  wrote,  ought  not  those  people  from  Nakhii  to 
arrive  here,  in  the  afternoon  to-day  P 

Mulld  Ilamld.  Yes,  master,  or  even  earlier. 

Mulld  Ibrahim  Khalil.  When  these  people  come,  Mull& 
llamid,  pay  them  every  respect.  Make  them  take  seat  in 
the  tent,  and  inquire  after  their  health.      Ask  them  why 


/ 
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md  if  they  say  that  they  have  brought 

want  to   buy  silver,  then   answer  them, 

all  the  silver  of  the  last  melting  to  the 

8,  and  the  silver  of  this  next  melting  too, 

3W  in  hand,  he   has  already   disposed  of 

r  it  requires   a  month   to  complete  the 

Elixir  for  this  second  melting.     You  have 

)urselves  the  trouble  to  come  quite  use- 

ter  will  neither  receive  the  copper  money 

you  silver  in  return.'     And  then  if  they 

say   further  to  them,   '  My  master  is  in 

three  days  for  meditation,  and  is   now 

prayers ;   therefore,  for  three  days  it  is 

to  receive  people  or  answer  inquiries.' 

iThy  do  you  tell  me  to  do  this,  master? 

in  this  manner,  it  is  very  probable  that 

money  and  go  away  with  it. 

ZhallL  You  are  a  wondrous  idiot!     Are 

me  the  ways  of  the  people  of  Nakhft  ? 

them,  they  would  not  leave  this  place 

me  and  given  me  the  money ;  so  go  and 

told  you.    l^He  returns  to  his  o^mi  tent.'] 

?r  hitn].   On  my  eyes  be  it,  master ! 

it  is  now  but  tiro  hours  to  sunset.     The 
appear,  and  Mulld  Hamid,  coming  out  of 
?  to  meet  them,] 

Peace  be  on  you ! 
them].   The  peace  be  upon  you.     You 

delight  you  give  me !     Be  pleased  to 
le  tent. 

eople  [to  Mul/d  Hamid],    We  were  very 
L     Is  your  health  good  P     Is  your  nose 

ise  be  to  Allah !     In  such  a  pleasant, 
could  my  nose  be  otherwise  than  fat  ? 

of  the  Persian  expression.    It  means  ''Are  yon 

Z8.]  8 
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Particularly,  too,  in  the  service  of  such  a  great  man  as  Mull& 
Ibrahim  Khalil ! 

One  of  the  Nakhti  people.  Ah  well,  one  often  finds  places  as 
pleasant  as  this;  but  so  great  a  man  as  Mull&  Ibr&him  Ehalil 
one  does  not  come  across  everywhere !  Can  we  to-day  have 
the  honour  of  visiting  his  worship  ? 

Mulld  Hamld.  Our  master  has  gone  into  retirement  for 
three  days,  and  is  taken  up  with  his  devotions.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  during  these  three  days  to  give  an  inter- 
view to  any  one,  or  to  talk,  or  to  come  out.  But  you  can  see 
him  at  the  end  of  three  days.  And  now  be  pleased  to  tell 
me  the  purpose  of  all  the  trouble  you  have  given  yourselves. 
Is  it  merely  to  make  a  visit  to  his  worship,  or  have  you  some 
other  matter  too  ? 

One  of  the  Nakhii  people.  In  the  first  place,  our  sole  aim  is 
to  visit  his  worship !  But  secondly,  each  of  us  has  brought  a 
trifling  donation  to  ofier  to  him,  and  if  he  will  accept  it, 
perchance  he  will  not  be  stinting  to  us  of  his  favour ! 

Mull&  Hamld,  Well  I  understand.  No  doubt  you  have 
brought  copper  money,  and  you  want  to  buy  silver.  Now 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  master,  Mull&  Ibr&him 
Khalil,  will  not  take  the  money  from  you.  The  silver  that 
came  from  the  last  melting,  and  also  all  that  which  is  now 
under  our  hands,  is  already  disposed  of  to  the  Armenians  of 
Iklis,  and  for  the  double  weight  of  silver  that  is  to  be  given, 
a  single  weight  of  copper  coin  has  already  been  received  by 
us.  And  still  another  month  must  pass  before  the  completion 
of  the  Elixir  for  this  second  melting.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  for  our  master  either  to  receive  your 
money  or  to  give  you  silver.  Especially  since  the  applicants 
for  silver  have  become  so  numerous  that  the  silver  of  each 
month's  melting  is  sold  a  month  in  advance. 

One  of  the  Nakhu  people.  Our  feelings  of  devotion  to  our 
master,  MuUsl  Ibr&hira  Khalil,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  of  others  being  his  humble  servants  too  !  If  we  could 
only  see  him,  his  very  self,  all  would  be  quite  right ! 

Mulld  Ilamld,  In  that  case  you  must  have  patience  for 
three  days,  until  the  time  of  our  master's  retirement  has 
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„     Tou  shall  be  my  honoured  guests  for 

>fe.  Very  well  I     Certainly  I 

f,  Darvish  'Abbds  appears  out  of  his  hut. 
of  about  thirty t  his  long  hair  falls  over  his 
complexion  is  yellow,  his  beard  is  spare,  and 
s  are  cut  off.  He  is  tall,  wears  the  conical 
'.ad,  and  a  leopard-skin  over  his  shoulders  ;  in 
horn  for  blowing,^  and  under  his  arm  he  holds 
ifowl?   Intoning  in  a  terrific  voice  the  words, 

Ya  Kd,  Yi  Hakk  !  * 
>  behind  the  tents,  and  at  a  convenient  spot 
^eg  into  the  ground.  Thrice  he  blows  his 
echoes  come  back  from  rock  and  hill.  Then 
cock  to  (he  tent-peg,  and  declaims  in  a  loud 
e  couplets  from  the  poems  of  Shaikh  Sa'adi:^ 

igtide,  Arise!  and  enjoy  what  the  day  hringeth 

et  to  dawn,  or  that  springtide  will  come  back 

lount  as  thy  gain  the  breath  of  this  soft  vernal 

song  of  the  bird,  the  perfume  so  sweet  of  the 

I  that  is  wise,  who  regardeth  the  leaf  of  the  tree, 
'  a  page  proclaiming  aloud  the  Creator. 

three  blasts  on  the  horn,  then  spreads  the 
the  grass  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  paces 

ally  wear 

rry  a  cow-horn,  or  conch,  for  sounding  hefore  they  call 

[eynard  takes  occasion  to  point  out  in  a  note  that  the 
is  incantation  scene,  is  probably  due  to  some  confused 
nind  of  the  respect  accorded  to  this  bird  in  Zoroastrian 
isanian  times,  the  cock  was  a  sacred  fowl,  being  the 
e  best  of  Ormazd's  creatures,  in  whom  was  incarnate 
iras  the  co.ck  who  at  dawn  oif  day  crowed  and  called 
irs,  thereby  chasing  away  the  Dlr  of  sleep.  Also, 
,  the  cock  and  the  dog  were  the  emblems  of  vigilance 
7il  ffenii  and  Yatds. 

(r  all  over  the  Moslem  east.     It  is  Arabic,  and  means 
le  Only  One)  O  the  Truth  !  (that  is,  Allah.)  " 
at  portion  of  Sa*adi's  Divdn,  which  is  entitled  **  Tay- 
is."    In  the  Bombay  edition  of  1851  they  are  given, 
ol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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from  the  cocky  and  once  more  chanting  in  a   loud  and 
terrific  voice, 

Yk  Hakk  !  Yk  Hii ! 

•   • 

takes  his  seat  on  the  skin,  squatting  icith  his  knees  up  under 
his  armpits}  On  hearing  the  cry  of  the  Darvish  and 
the  sound  of  the  horn,  the  Nakhd  people  in  the  first 
moment  of  astonishment  have  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and 
thunderstruck  stand  mtnessing  the  strange  scene.  When 
the  echoes  have  di^d  away  from  rock  and  hill,  and  all  has 
become  silent  again,  they  turn  to  Mulld  Eamid,  and  in 
the  excess  of  their  wonderment,  begin  to  ply  him  with 
questions. 

One  of  the  Nakhd  people.  MuUft  Hamid,  who  i8  the  Darvish  P 
and  what  is  this  cock  P 

Mulld  Hamld  [laughing  heartily'].  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 
ha !  Yes,  yes !  You  have  every  right  to  ask  the  question, 
for  you  simple  people  are  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  science, 
and  unlearned  in  its  methods.  That  grass  there  is  a  major 
ingredient  in  the  Elixir,  and  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  these 
hills.  No  one  besides  Mull&  Aghll  Ibr&him  Khalil  is  capable 
of  recognizing  it.  But  according  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Greek  sages,  it  must  grow  while  the  cock  is  crowing.  So 
it  is  the  duty  of  Darvish  'AbbeLs  each  night  to  take  the  cock, 
and,  after  performing  the  ceremonies  which  you  have 
just  now  witnessed,  to  tie  the  bird  up  in  a  new  place, 
and  then  he  must  watch  from  sundown  to  dawn  to  keep 
oflF  the  jackals  and  foxes.  Thus  while  by  night  the  cock 
crows,  the  grass  for  the  Elixir  at  the  same  time  grows. 
In  the  book  of  The  Wonders  of  Wondrous  Matters  it  is 
plainly  indicated  that  for  the  service  of  guarding  the  cock, 
only  a  Darvish,  and  men  of  no  other  condition,  may  lawfully 
be  employed. 

The  Nakhu  people  [in  a  state  of  wondermenf],  Allah  is 
great !     All  praise  be  to  Him  ! 

The  Curtain  Falls. 

^  This  is  a  fayourite  position  with  Darrtshes. 
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Scene  of  the  Third  Act  is  laid  in  the  same 
inside  the  tent  o/Mulld  Ibrdhlm  KhaliL  It 
brdhlm  Khalil  is  discovered  kneeling  on  his 
\g  the  Kibla,^  his  turban  is  on  his  head,  and 
olet  of  a  thousand  beads.  He  mutters  his 
amidy  his  assistant,  stands  facing  him,  unth 
r  the  chest,^ 

faster,  be  pleased  to  give  your  oommands. 

he  guests  to  your  presence  P 

Khalil.   Well,  yes ;  go  and  call  them. 

nakes  an  inclination,  leaves  the  tent,  and  re- 
nied  by  the  people  of  Nakhii,  introducing 
54  Ibrdhim  KhaliVs  presence.^ 

le  [a//  together^  to  Mulld  Ibrdhlm  Khalil. 

Khalil  [blandly  smiling,  and  not  disturbing 
slowly  rocks  his  body  from  side  to  side  while 
tads  of  the  chapkt.^  And  on  you  be  the 
Icome.  You  have  brought  joy  in  putting 
;rouble  of  coming.  [He  moves  to  make 
f  Nakhit  to  sit  down,  and  then  motions  them 

people  [after  taking  his  seat"].  For  us  to 
great  as  your  worship  is  not  trouble,  but 
and  felicity  to  us  ! 

\alil  [smirking,  and  with  affected  humility']. 

I   Hamid,  has   already   assured    me   of 

sitions.     I  also  was  extremely  desirous 

as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  by  Heaven ! 

lat    to    do,    and    assuredly   I   shall,  be 

you !     From  MuUA  Hamid's  report  I 

lave   brought  copper  coin,  wishing  to 

Iver. 

rds  Mekka. 

Ititude  of  respect  and  attention. 
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The  Nakhii  people  [t»  a  cajoling  manner'].  Yes,  master,  so 
please  you  that  your  favour  may  be  ours ! 

MuUd  Ibrd/iim  Khalil  [gratified].  By  Allah !  and  that  I 
should  be  put  to  shame  before  guests  so  dear  to  me  as  you 
are !  But  the  buyers  of  silver  are  so  numerous !  And  every 
month,  giving  money  for  the  following  month,  they  buy  in 
advance  the  silver  of  the  next  melting.  Why,  the  silver  of 
the  last  melting,  and  this  too  that  is  now  under  our  hands, 
has  already  been  bought  by  the  Armenians  of  Iklis.  And  the 
silver  that  will  be  produced  by  the  Elixir  in  the  melting  to  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  month,  that  too  the  Jews  of 
of  Vdrt&sh  ^  have  got  by  their  begging  and  bothering,  and 
they  are  gone  off,  near  by,  to  bring  the  copper  coin.  I  had  not 
yet  told  Mull4  Haraid  of  it,  for  he  is  not  very  fond  of  the 
Jews.  But  I  must  show  them  some  kindness,  for  their  village 
is  near  here,  and  they  do  me  many  services. 

MuUd  Hamld  [interrupting  the  conversation].  Master, 
these — 

Mulld  Ibrdhlm  Khalil.  Be  silent! — In  short,  those  who 
desire  silver  have  reached  such  a  number  that  they  give  me 
no  leisure  in  which  to  find  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Elixir.  For  in  order  to  prepare  the  ingredients  of  the  Elixir 
these  must  be  set,  for  the  space  of  twenty  days,  in  a  pot  made 
of  luting-clay,  to  soak  in  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  and  each  day  a 
certain  fixed  quantity  of  fresh  Spirit  of  Sulphur  must  be 
introduced.  Then,  after  this,  the  ingredients  must  remain, 
for  ten  consecutive  days  in  an  alembic  and  retort,  covered 
with  Roseatic  Acid,  and  every  other  day  the  Roseatic  Acid 
must  be  changed  and  fresh  added.  After  the  termination  of 
this  portion  of  the  preparation,  the  ingredients  of  the  Elixir 
must  be  brought  to  the  full  term  of  its  concoction  by  incident 
of  igneous  heat,  in  a  crucible  made  of  luting-clay.  After  a 
space  of  three  sidereal  hours,  following  on  the  admixture 
of  certain  other  secret  ingredients  of  a  foreign  nature,  it 
then  first  presents  an  appearance  of  melting,  subsequently 
coagulates,   and   finally   becomes   stable   in    the   form   of  a 

1  Vartash  or  VartaKhin,  a  tillage  lying  south  of  Xakhd. 
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Aj,     Elixir  has  the  name  Elixir  because  of 

baser  ores.     Thus,  for  instance,  when  brass 

lelted   has  a  certain  measured  portion  of 

with  it,  it  turns  into  pure  silver.     This  is 

.  men,  as  1  am  assured,  have  been  spreading 

Is  that  1  work  miracles  and  have  received 

',    am    no    such    person.      I    am    but    a 

seeks  for  the  companionship  of  the  pious, 

)  doing  of  good  deeds,  firstly  through  the 

ighty  Creator,  and  secondly  by  means  of 

bund  investigations  which  I  have  made  in 

hemy.     Through  the  experiments  which 

)  I  have  been  conducting  in  the  philo- 

id  while  searching  out  the  secrets  of  the 

have    become  acquainted   with   the   full 

Dreparation  of  the  Elixir,  and  how  with 

concocted.    At  every  degree  of  its  prepa- 

i  umber  of  essential  external  conditions  to 

are  all  exigencies  necessarily  attributive 

igh   at  first  sight  they  may  appear  to 

nge  and  peculiar.     Also  .... 

Mter  !     As  I  have  already  begged  you  to 

fore  you  are  all  Moslems,  and,  if  it  please 

)  them  some  advantage  over  the  accursed 

halil  [rising  alightlj/].  No !  Not  so  !  I 
1 !  and  for  two  million  pieces  I  would 
re  spoken.  But  see  !  An  idea  comes  to 
t  tell  me  that  I  may  rightly  calculate, 
month's  melting,  when  it  is  completed, 
•f  brass  will   it   suffice  to  convert  into 

\roicing  up  his  head,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
presses  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  on 
for  a  moment.  Then  answers']  Elixir 
Being  for  thirty-two  poods  of  silver. 

^  See  note  2  to  p.  107. 
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Thus,  after  its  completion  in  thirty  days,  it  will  be  projected 
over  thirty-two  poods  of  brass  and  turn  these  into  pore 
silver,  such  as  will  pass  the  touchstone.  Now,  allowing  that 
your  worship  deducts  two  poods  of  this  by  reason  of  the 
impurity  of  the  brass,  still  at  the  beginning  of  next  month 
thirty  poods  of  silver  will  be  produced,  as  I  deduce  from  my 
inspection  of  the  amount  of  the  crude  brass  and  of  the 
Elixir. 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil,  And  these  worshipful  gentlemen, 
how  much  copper  money  have  they  brought  P 

One  of  the  Nakhu  people.  Five  thousand  stone- weight. 
Master. 

Mulli  Ibrdhtm  KhaW.  Very  well!  See,  Mullft  Hamid, 
what  I  have  in  my  mind.  The  copper  money  of  these 
worshipful  people  is  but  little  in  amount,  and  we  will 
allow  them  ten  poods  of  silver.  Then  there  will  remain 
twenty  poods,  and  that  can  be  given  to  the  Jews,  that  my 
promise  to  them  may  not  be  broken,  \yhat  think  you  of 
it  P  Have  I  not  made  an  excellent  partition  P  On  the 
one  hand,  your  mediation  regarding  the  rights  of  our  co- 
religionists has  not  been  for  naught,  and  on  the  other  hand 
my  promise  given  has  not  been  forfeited. 

The  people  of  Nakhu  [hotcing  and  rasthf  contented].  May 
Heaven  increase  your  prosperity  !  So  please  you,  we  will 
deposit  the  money  here  in  your  presence. 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil  \^raising  hU  eyebrow9^  contemptuously 
indifferent y  and  speaking  %lotcly\  It  is  not  necessary  to  deposit 
the  money  with  me,  and  how  should  I  find  time  enough  and 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  such  trifles !  Count  it  and  give  it 
over  to  Mull&  Hamid,  and  then  in  thirty  days  come  back 
here  and  get  your  ten  poods  of  virgin  silver.  Ood  be  with 
you  !     The  hour  of  midday  prayer  is  come  ! 

The  NakhH  people  [bowing  and  greatly  delighted].  May 
Heaven  increase  your  life  and  your  prosperity !  [Exeunt 
from  the  tent,] 

The  Curtain  Falls. 
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Scene  is  once  more  the  same.  The  thirty 
I.  At  early  dawn  from  a  distance  the 
'e  seen  approaching  to  keep  their  appointment, 
halil  hastily  ties  a  white  cloth  round  his  waist 
?eves.  He  is  dressed  in  his  every-day  working 
hout  his  turban^  his  head  covered  with  the 
He  comes  outside  the  tent  and  calls  to  his 
midf  and  when  Mulld  Hamid  has  come  up,  he 
his  orders, 

Khalil,    MulU  Hamid,  be  quick,  and  go 

ifc  the  goldsmith-forge,  with  the  crucible 

^ws,  and  bring  them  out  here.     Set  them 

ce,  and  see  to  arrange  the  nozzle  of  the 

3r  position.     Then  light  the  forge  and  set 

tring,  too,  the  sack  of  coals  from  behind 

hem  out  in  front  of  the  forge. 

eut,  in  the  casket  there  are  three  small 

I,  twisted  up,  three  coloured  papers ;  get 

m  here. 

yellow  paper, — open  it,  and  empty  the 
he  crucible, 
[uid  out  of  the  green  phial  over  it,  and 

ow  the  bellows. 

*s  have  been  carried  out^  Mulld  Ibrdhim 
a  pair  of  iron  tongs  and  fixes  the  crucible 
fe.  At  this  moment,  all  of  a  sudden ,  appear 
Nakhd,  people  from  behind  the  corner  of 
Hng  already  dismounted  from  their  horses. 
Khalil  is  occupied  frith  his  work,  his  head 
?  is  looking  into  the  crucible.  Apparently 
'te  them.  They  however  are  delighted  at 
i  Ibrdhim  Khalil  thtis  occupied,  and  call 
voice,  and  eagerly,"] 

Peace  be  on  you  ! 

2lil  [looking  up~\.  Peace  be  on  you!  Oh 

e  to-day  ?     How  is  this  ?  and  what  have 
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you  done !  What  a  disaster  it  is  you  bring  down  on  my 
head !  I  was  busy  working  for  your  good ;  but  you  are  come 
to  render  abortive  all  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  for  your 
sakes  I     Oh !  Alas !  Alas  I  Alas ! 

The  Nakhu  people  [in  astonishment'].  But,  roaster,  what  has 
happened?  What  disaster  has  come  on  our  heads?  What  is 
it  that  we  have  done  ? 

Mulid  Ibrdhim  Khalil  [in  perfect  despair].  Why,  what 
would  you  have  worse  than  this  ?  You  set  foot  here  in  this 
place  to-day  at  the  very  hour  of  the  projection  of  the  Elixir ! 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  ingredients  are  melting  in  the 
crucible !  Why,  it  is  the  especial  property  of  the  Elixir 
that  for  a  whole  fursakh  ^  round  the  tent  where  it  is  liquid- 
escing,  no  stranger  man  must  set  foot,  or  else  the  Elixir  loses 
its  peculiar  power  and  becomes  a  mere  gas.  On  this 
subject  the  Magician  of  the  Sprites,  Sakk&ki,^  has  most 
carefully  insisted.  Do  you  imagine  that  otherwise  I 
should,  of  my  own  accord,  have  come  and  taken  up  my 
abode  here  in  a  comer  by  myself,  thus  far  away  from  all 
habitations  ? 

The  NakhA  people  [astonished].  But,  master,  we  have 
come  in  accordance  with  your  own  commands.  To-day  the 
thirty  days  are  completed. 

MulId  Ibrdhim  KhdllL  What  I  said  to  you  was,  *  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,*  meaning,  of  course,  for  you  to  let  thirty 
days  elapse,  and  to  come  on  the  thirty-first.  The  Elixir 
would  then  have  been  prepared,  and  the  silver  already 
run  out.  But  you  come  on  the  thirtieth  day,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Elixir  is  at  fluxion  in  the  crucible !  Oh  ! 
Alas !  Alas ! 

The  Nakhu  peoj)le.  Well,  but  as  it  is  all  happened,  we 
don't  know  what  to  do.     Can't  we  help  it  ? 

Mil  I'd  Ibrdhhn  Khalil.  Why,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The 
Elixir  will  not  now  do  its  ofiice,  and  the  silver  will  not  be 

*  Farsakh  =  Parafyinj?.  a  little  oTcr  three  miles. 

^  Thi8  iM  prolmbly  Abu  Ya'kub  Sakuki,  the  Necromancer,  who  compoeed  the 
work  etititlcil  Mtjtah  al  *  Utum,  **  The  Key  of  the  Sciences."     He  died  in  ▲.&. 
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»8,  indeed,  you For  the  counter- 

ly  with  this. 

pie.    Unless  we  do  what  ?      What   is   it 
•-spell  possible  ? 

KhaliL    Well,  now  that   you  have  once 

(tie  rule  forbids  that  you  should  leave  the 

Elixir  in  the  crucible  is  at  fluxion.     That 

e  any  regard  for  your  own  welfare,  and  wish 

ive  all  the  pains  that  I  have  undergone  on 

from  now  until  the  time  when  the  £lixir 

)ours   out  of   the   crucible — and   I   have 

ied  over  it  for  the  last  hour,  and  it  still 

more  to  come  to  term — for  this  time  you 

)  idea  of  a  Monkey  to  cross  your  mind, 

le  semblance  of  its  image  come  into  your 

nter-spell  depends  on  this  !      And  other- 

bich  for  the  whole  of  the  last  month  I 

to  prepare,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 

id  goes  ofi*  into  thin  air.'     This  is  its 

5ven  as  Hakim  Juli  ^  has  very  carefully 

r,  and  plainly  laid  down  in  his  treatise. 

J  [re-aasured  hy  the  apparently  easy  con- 

pell, — together].  All  right,  master !    This 

Please  Heaven  to  make  the  perfecting 

ent  on  this  alone  ! 

^haliL  Yes,  it  depends  simply  on  this. 
3d  with  what  vou  do,  and  I  shall  be  so 
mid,  blow  with  the  bellows. 

C8  the  bellows,  while  Mulld  Ibrdhim  turns 
d  tcith  the  iron  tongs.  He  throws  one  of 
mders  into  it,  and  pours  in,  drop  by  drop, 
ne  of  the  phials.  Then  he  takes  his  seat, 
catch  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  looks  at  it. 

-] 

doctor  [turning  towards  hitn].   Master,  is 
counter-spell  than  this  ? 

doctor  was  I  haye  been  unable  to  discoyer. 
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Mnlld  Ibrahim  Kh»ril.   Xo  other  but  what  P 

Aghd  Zamdn^  the  Ikk'^or.  No  other  but  with  the  Monkej. 

Mnlld  Ibrdhi'n  KhtvU,  You  fellow!  What — ^what  are 
you  saying  ?  What  words  are  you  pronouncing  P  Ah,  woe 
to  vou  I 

Aghd  Zamdtu  Well,  but  what  can  I  doP  I  can't  drive 
llio  Monkey  out  of  my  thoughts. 

Mnlld  Ihrdlilm  Khalil  [in  d*'>tj)air  and  rerjf  anffn/jf"].  Hold 
your  tongue,  you  fellow  !  Whatever  comes  into  your  mind, 
k(!Cf)  it  out ! 

Af/hd  Zamdn,   On  my  eyes  be  it,  master. 

Mulld  Ihrdhiin  Khailf  [angrihj  to  hU  amstant  MuUd  Hamtd"]. 
Iil'iw  litird  with  the  bellows!  You  are  going  to  sleep! 
[  Poking  t/ofrn  hin  heady  he  pfient  info  the  crucible.  Then  undoing 
ihfi  hliir  paper  he  pours  in  the  jx>trder  out  of  if.  jit  thi* 
fniaartif] 

Malld  Salman  [throtcing  off'  his  cap].  Ouf!  how  hot  it  is! 
Oiil  t  llriivrii  give  you  all  its  curse!  They  will  not  keep 
iMM'k  I     TlicriY  iH  no  help  for  it ! 

,yttf/d  Ihrdhhn  liha/il.  And  whom  should  Heaven  curse  P 
\V  lift  will  not.  kiwp  buck  P  What  is  there  no  help  forP  What 
iiM>  von  fiilkiii^  iilmut  ? 

.I/////1)  S.ilmdii,  Tlicro  is  no  help  for  it !     The  counter-spell 

14  iiii|ion4ilp|f«  I 

I  hi  lint  of  thr  Nahhu  people.  That  is  true.  There  is  no 
JM  1)1  ltd  if       It  will  n(*ver  be  ]>ossil)le! 

.I/1///J  lhn\hloi  Khalil  [gf'ffing  in  a  rage].  What  do  you 
MM  nil  li\  lln'ii»  In-ill^  no  liclj)  for  it?  What  is  impossible? 
Wl.iii  iiM.  Villi  tiilkinjc  uhout?     What  has  come  to  you? 

,1/11 //.J  :ui/on\n  I  proaipfed  hi/  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
unit  An  inuif>iinnmn  arc,  and  urged  on  by  their  looks  of 
.//./*Mini/,  nfttiinH  to  nplf/].  Muster,  all  the  animals  of  the 
liill.i  liiivii  I  Iiiui^imI  (hrniHrlv(*M  into  the  figures  of  Monkeys 
iitiil  Mil  lilirn«<N««*M  of  hugo  Aprs,  and  arc  uncurling  their 
liiii^  hiila  iH-fnin  uiy  fyfN,  uud  now  arc  assaulting  my  head. 
Mill  !  I  tltin't  know  wliut  to  do,  or  whither  to  take 
II  liit^fi  I  <Mif'!  Ili'uvon  give  you  its  malediction,  you  Apea 
Mini  Miinkiiy»I 
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Nakh&  people  [throwing  up  their  headii]. 
u,  you  Monkeys !     What  a  pass  is  this  we 

o/e  of  NahhH  have  their  heads  in  the  air 

looking,  Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil  hurriedly 

ing    into   the   crucible.     Flames  and  ichat 

%  shower  of  bullets  burst  out  of  it  and  fly 

sides.     Then   the  crucible   cracks,  and  the 

ir  blows   up   into   the  air  like  gunpowder, 

$ef,  and  the  coals  rolling  about,  the  various 

to    blaze.  —  Mulld    Hamid    springs    back 

ws  and  the  forge  in  terror,     Mulld  Ibrdhim 

at  the  hair  of  his  beard  tcith  both  hands, 

ig  his  knees  ^  with  his  hands,  moans  aloud J^ 

Khalil  [screaming  at  the  Nakhu  people^ 
omes!  What  is  this  that  you  have  done  ! 
omes,  and  close  the  doors  of  your  houses 
IS  at  the  hair  of  his  beard,  and  strikes  his 

,  Sit  down,  Master !  Be  calm  !  What 
me  to  pass.  There  is  no  help  for  it. 
!;  we  to  do  P 

Zhalil  [in  great   rexation"].    What  ought 

',    what    you   must    do   is,   now   before 

yourselves  to  that  village,  near  by  there, 

T  all  the  time  that  the  next  Elixir  is 

11  can  come  back  here  again  after  the 

e  elapsed.     You  may  then  receive  the 

n  exchange  for  what  still  remains  of  the 

weight  of  your  copper  coin.     That  is, 

'    deduction    of    the   sum   of    necessity 

nsable  reagents  used  at  the  last  fusion, 

I.      But    understand,  —  before    getting 

■>  account  do  you  stir  out  a  step  !     For, 

in  make  an  error  in  your  counting,  and 

imon  sign  of  distress  in  the  East. 
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Mulld  Ibr&him  KhaHI.   No  other  but  what  ? 

AghA  Zamdn,  the  Doctor,  No  other  but  with  the  Monkey. 

Mulld  Ibrahim  Kha/U.  You  fellow!  What— what  are 
you  saying  P  What  words  are  you  pronouncing  ?  Ah,  woe 
to  you  ! 

Aghd  Zamdn,  Well,  but  what  can  I  doP  I  can't  drive 
the  Monkey  out  of  my  thoughts. 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalll  [in  despair  and  very  angrily] .  Hold 
your  tongue,  you  fellow  !  Whatever  comes  into  your  mind, 
keep  it  out ! 

Aghd  Zamdn,   On  my  eyes  be  it,  master. 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil  [angrily  to  his  assistant  Mulld  Hamid], 
Blow  hard  with  the  bellows !  You  are  going  to  sleep ! 
[Poking  down  his  head,  he  peers  into  the  crucible.  Then  undoing 
the  blue  paper  he  pours  in  the  powder  out  of  it.  At  this 
moment] 

Mulld  Salmdn  [throwing  off'  his  cap],  Ouf !  how  hot  it  is  ! 
Ouf !  Heaven  give  you  all  its  curse  !  They  will  not  keep 
back !     There  is  no  help  for  it ! 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil,  And  whom  should  Heaven  curse  P 
Who  will  not  keep  back  P  What  is  there  no  help  for  P  What 
are  you  talking  about  P 

Mulld  Salmdn,  There  is  no  help  for  it !  The  counter-spell 
is  impossible ! 

The  rest  of  the  Nakhd  people.  That  is  true.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.     It  will  never  be  possible  ! 

Mulld  Ibrdhim  Khalil  [getting  in  a  rage].  What  do  you 
mean  by  there  being  no  help  for  it  P  What  is  impossible? 
What  are  you  talking  about  P     What  has  come  to  you  P 

Mulld  Salmdn  [prompted  by  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
and  Im  companions  are,  and  urged  on  by  their  looks  of 
approval,  ventures  to  reply].  Master,  all  the  animals  of  the 
hills  have  changed  themselves  into  the  figures  of  Monkeys 
and  the  likenesses  of  huge  Apes,  and  are  uncurling  their 
long  tails  before  my  eyes,  and  now  are  assaulting  my  head. 
Ouf !  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  take 
refuge  !  Ouf !  Heaven  give  you  its  malediction,  you  Apes 
and  Monkeys ! 
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tion  of  Upper  Burmah  will  probably  give 
tudy  of  Buddhism.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
of  the  Southern  Buddhists  are  being 
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arrive  most  inopportunely  one  day  before  the  completion  of  the 
Elixir,  and  so  spoil  the  next  as  you  have  done  this.  An  idea 
comes  to  me.  I  will  add  the  interest  on  your  money,  during 
this  time,  to  the  amount  of  the  sUver  that  shall  be  set  aside 
for  you.  For  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  to  give  you  a 
little  more  or  less  silver,  but  for  people  like  you  every  grain 
of  sQver  is,  after  all,  something.  So  God  be  with  you !  Go 
your  ways,  and  wait  for  my  summons.  [-Hip  retires  to  Aim 
tent,  his  head  bent  down,  and,  speaking  aside  to  himself, 
sat/H]  Yes,  wait  till  I  send  you  a  summons!  But,  ph 
Heaven,  before  that  time  comes,  I  shall  find  means  of 
pensing  with  seeing  your  faces  again  ! 

[The  NakhH people  remain  in  a  state  of  utter perplexitjf  and 
bewilderment.'] 

The  Curtain  '"''h. 


Addilumnl  Note  to  **  Thf  Alrhcmifif  :  a  Persian  Play** — 
Since  my  translation  lias  been  in  type,  I  learn  that  Monsieur 
Barbier  do  Meynard  is  bringing  out,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Journal  Asiafiqae,  the  original  Azeri-Turkish  text  of 
**The  Alchemist,"  with  a  French  translation  appended.  The 
appearance  thus  simultaneously  of  the  two  translations  is 
entirely  fortuitous,  and  had  I  earlier  known  about  this,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  chosen  a  different  play  for 
translation  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  How- 
ever, this  is,  perhaps,  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  readers  will  be 
able  thereby  to  compare,  in  the  respective  translations,  the 
Persian  play  and  its  prototy|>e  com|x>sed  in  the  Turkish 
dialect  of  Azerbaijan.  It  is  due  to  Mons.  B.  de  Meynard  to 
add,  that  his  paper  was  already  in  tyj>e  before  the  beginning 
of  December,  when,  unaware  of  his  intention,  I  wrote  out 
my  own  translation. — Guv  lk  Strange,  Jan,,  1886. 
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Buddhinm  in   its  Relation  to  Brdhmanism. 
Sir  MoNiBR  MoNiER- Williams,  C.I.E., 

A.S. 

tion  of  Upper  Burmah  will  probably  give 
tudy  of  Buddhism.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
>k8  of  the  Southern  Buddhists  are  being 
irough  Professor  Oldenberg's  edition  of 
— through  the  works  of  Professor  Rhys 
holars, — ^and  more  especially  through  the 
Qs  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  is  likely, 
considerable  accession  to  the  ranks  of 

gly,  and  in  my  opinion  wrongly,  Bud- 
ccited  more  attention  and  interest  in  this 
nanism,  and  the  relationship  of  the  one 
et  generally  understood, 
perhaps  be  held  excused  if    I  venture 
Society  to-day,  not  with  any  new  theory 
in  the  science  of  language  or  religion, 
don  towards  setting  forth  more  clearly 
im  owes  to  Brahmanism,and  Brahmanism 
e  inter-relationship  between  two  systems 
)nce  the  creed,  conduct  and  social  condi- 
ne-third  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
Y  that  I  am  here  using  the  term  Bud- 
sense.     I  am  applying  it  to  that  moral 
Item  first  taught  in  India  about  2350 
.  the  Sacred  Books  of    the  Southern 
ass.]  9 
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arrive  most  inopportunely  one  day  before  the  completion  of  the 
Elixir,  and  so  spoil  the  next  as  you  have  done  this.  An  idea 
comes  to  me.  I  will  add  the  interest  on  your  money,  during 
this  time,  to  the  amount  of  the  silver  that  shall  be  set  asido 
for  you.  For  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  to  give  you  a 
little  more  or  less  silver,  but  for  people  like  you  every  grain 
of  silver  is,  after  all,  something.  So  God  be  with  you  !  Go 
your  ways,  and  wait  for  my  summons.  [^He  retires  to  his 
tent,  his  head  bent  down,  and,  speaking  aside  to  himself, 
sai/s]  Yes,  wait  till  I  send  you  a  summons !  But,  please 
Heaven,  before  that  time  comes,  I  shall  find  means  of  dis- 
pensing with  seeing  your  faces  again  ! 

[The  Nakhi  people  remain  in  a  state  of  utter  perplexity  and 
bewilderment.'] 

The  Curtain  Falls. 


Additional  Nofe  to  **  The  Alchemist  :  a  Persian  Play^ — 
Since  my  translation  has  been  in  type,  I  learn  that  Monsieur 
Barbier  de  Meynard  is  bringing  out,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Journal  Asiatiqu^,  the  original  Azeri-Turkish  text  of 
**The  Alchemist,"  with  a  French  translation  appended.  The 
appearance  thus  simultaneously  of  the  two  translations  is 
entirely  fortuitous,  and  had  I  earlier  known  about  this,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  chosen  a  different  play  for 
translation  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  How- 
ever, this  is,  perhaps,  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  readers  will  be 
able  thereby  to  compare,  in  the  respective  translations,  the 
Persian  play  and  its  prototype  composed  in  the  Turkish 
dialect  of  Azerbaijan.  It  is  due  to  Mens.  B.  de  Meynard  to 
add,  that  his  paper  was  already  in  type  before  the  beginning 
of  December,  when,  unaware  of  his  intention,  I  wrote  out 
my  own  translation. — Guy  le  Strange,  Jan,,  1886. 
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Art.  VIII. — On  Buddhism  in  its  Relation  to  Brdhmanism. 
By  Professor  Sir  Monibr  Monier- Williams,  C.I.E., 
D.C.L.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  recent  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah  will  probably  give 
an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Buddhism.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Southern  Buddhists  are  being 
made  accessible  through  Professor  Oldenberg's  edition  of 
the  Vinaya-pitaka, — through  the  works  of  Professor  Rhys 
Davids  and  other  scholars, — ^and  more  especially  through  the 
valuable  publications  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  is  likely, 
I  hope,  to  cause  a  considerable  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
Pali  scholars. 

Kightly  or  wrongly,  and  in  my  opinion  wrongly.  Bud- 
dhism has  always  excited  more  attention  and  interest  in  this 
country  than  Brahmanism,  and  the  relationship  of  the  one 
to  the  other  is  not  yet  generally  understood. 

I  may  therefore  perhaps  be  held  excused  if  I  venture 
to  come  before  this  Society  to-day,  not  with  any  new  theory 
or  discovery,  either  in  the  science  of  language  or  religion, 
but  with  a  contribution  towards  setting  forth  more  clearly 
the  debt  that  Buddhism  owes  to  Brahmanism,  and  Brahmanism 
to  Buddhism,  and  the  inter-relationship  between  two  systems 
which  together  influence  the  creed,  conduct  and  social  condi- 
tion of  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  here  using  the  term  Bud- 
dhism in  a  restricted  sense.  I  am  applying  it  to  that  moral 
and  philosophical  system  first  taught  in  India  about  2350 
years   ago,  of  which   the  Sacred  Books  of    the  Southern 

VOL.    XVIU. — [new   8EBIB8.]  9 
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arrive  most  inopportunely  one  day  before  the  completion  of  the 
Elixir,  and  so  spoil  the  next  as  you  have  done  this.  An  idea 
comes  to  me.  I  will  add  the  interest  on  your  money,  during 
this  time,  to  the  amount  of  the  silver  that  shall  be  set  asido 
for  you.  For  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  to  give  you  a 
little  more  or  less  silver,  but  for  people  like  you  every  grain 
of  silver  is,  after  all,  something.  So  God  be  with  you  !  Go 
your  ways,  and  wait  for  my  summons.  [^He  retires  to  his 
tent,  his  head  bent  dotcn,  and,  speaking  aside  to  himself, 
sai/s]  Yes,  wait  till  I  send  you  a  summons  I  But,  please 
Heaven,  before  that  time  comes,  I  shall  find  means  of  dis- 
pensing with  seeing  your  faces  again  ! 

l^The  Nakhi  people  remain  in  a  state  of  utter  perplexity  and 
bewildermentS\ 

The  Curtain  Falls. 


Additional  Note  to  '*  The  Alchemht  :  a  Perfdan  Plaf/.*^ — 
Since  my  translation  has  been  in  type,  I  learn  that  Monsieur 
Barbier  de  Meynard  is  bringing  out,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Journal  Aaiatique,  the  original  Azeri-Turkish  text  of 
"The  Alchemist,"  with  a  French  translation  appended.  The 
appearance  thus  simultaneously  of  the  two  translations  is 
entirely  fortuitous,  and  had  I  earlier  known  about  this,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  chosen  a  different  play  for 
translation  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  How- 
ever, this  is,  perhaps,  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  readers  will  be 
able  thereby  to  compare,  in  the  respective  translations,  the 
Persian  play  and  its  prototype  composed  in  the  Turkish 
dialect  of  Azerbaijan.  It  is  due  to  Mens.  B.  de  Meynard  to 
add,  that  his  paper  was  already  in  type  before  the  beginning 
of  December,  when,  unaware  of  his  intention,  I  wrote  out 
my  own  translation. — Guy  le  Strange,  Jan,,  1886. 
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irting-point,  and  ends  in  simple  Nihilism, 
written  on  the  whole  visible  universe, 
Cven  the  most  perfect  human  being  must 
tenee. 

Ism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  built n 

p  of  certain  perfected  human  beings  con- 

1  gods.     It  affirms  the  eternal  permanence 

some   state  or  other,  just  as  Yaishnavas 

existence  of  Vishnu.     It  gives  them  divine 

s  like  Hinduism  in  polytheism  and  idolatry. 

dar  doctrine  we  have  at  present  nothing 

oncem  is  with  that  form  of  philosophical 

is  set  forth  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 

id  was  once  current  in  India. 

might  seem  that  for  a  Brahman,  who  is  a 

is  to  say,  who  asserts  that  Brahman — the 

exists  and  nothing  else,  and  for  a  Bud- 

ya-vadi — that  is,  who  affirms  that  a  blank 

bstituted  for  Brahman — there  can  be  no 

•ound. 

imination  of  the  two  systems  proves  that 
closely  related  in  their  origin,  but  that 
antagonism  which  afterwards  took  place 
never  so  great  as  to  exclude  the  prospect 
drawing  towards  each  other  again  by 
id  attraction,  and  even  actually  blending ; 
lal  union  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  pro* 
3r  forms   of  Vaishnavism  and   Saivism. 
tpers  of  the  god  Yishnu,  in  their  ideas 
r  and  equality,  in  their  abstinence  from 
nee  towards  all  creatures,  in  their  here- 
of humanity  and  fondness  for  images^ 
to  me  to  be  more  than  half  Buddhists, 
e  very  first  point  made  clear  by  the 
d  documents  is  that  the  Buddha  never 
founding  a  religious  system  in  direct 

ct,*  but  Baddhism  does  not  undertake  to  explain  how 
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Buddhists  are  the  best  exponent,  ^ot  to  those  highly 
developed  forms  of  so-called  Buddhism  which  prevail  as 
popular  religions  in  other  parts  of  Asia  in  the  present  day. 

And  at  the  outset  I  may  remark  that  philosophical  Budd- 
hism bears  much  the  same  relation  to  its  various  later  out- 
growths that  pure  Brahmanism  bears  to  Hinduism. 

In  speaking  on  former  occasions  before  this  Society, 
I  have  striven  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
difference  between  pure  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism. 

Pure  philosophical  Brahmanism  may  fairly  be  identified 
with  the  Yedanta  system,  which  again  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Sankhya. 

It  is  a  creed  built  up  on  the  doctrine  of  an  impersonal, 
universally  present,  unconscious  spirit  called  Brahman — a 
kind  of  spiritual  element  or  vital  principle  pervading  all 
space,  and  underlying  equally  every  material  object,  whether 
organic,  or  inorganic,  whether  stones,  animals,  men  or  gods. 

It  postulates  the  eternal  existence  of  that  impersonal 
elementary  spirit  as  its  starting-point — denies  the  real 
existence,  not  only  of  all  material  objects,  but  of  the 
separate  human  soul,  as  distinct  from  the  universal  soul ; 
and  ends  where  it  began  in  a  pure  impersonal  entity,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  its  unconscious  state  from  pure 
nonentity.  If  this  be  Pantheism,  as  commonly  alleged,  it 
is  a  kind  of  spiritual  Pantheism  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  Pantheism  of  European  philosophy. 

Hinduism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  built  up  on 
the  doctrine  of  devotion  to  the  personal  gods  Siva  and 
Yishnu.  It  postulates  the  eternal  existence  of  those  personal 
gods  as  its  starting-point,  and  ends  in  simple  polytheism 
and  idolatry. 

If  we  compare  in  the  same  way  philosophical  with  popular 
Buddhism,  the  difference  seems  to  lie  in  this : — 

Philosophical  Buddhism — or  at  least  the  truest  form  of  it 
— is  a  system  built  up  on  the  doctrine  of  the  utter  unreality 
and  undcsirableness  of  life  in  any  form  or  state,  and  the 
non-existence  of  any  spiritual  essence,  as  dietinot  from 
material  organisms.     It  postulates  the  eternal  existence  of 
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rting-point,  and  ends  in  simple  Nihilism, 
written  on  the  whole  visible  universe, 
Iven  the  most  perfect  human  being  must 
tence. 

sm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  builtN 

)  of  certain  perfected  human  beings  con- 

L  gods.     It  affirms  the  eternal  permanence 

some   state  or  other,  just  as  Yaishnavas 

xistence  of  Yishnu.     It  gives  them  divine 

I  like  Hinduism  in  polytheism  and  idolatry. 

lar  doctrine  we  have  at  present  nothing 

>ncem  is  with  that  form  of  philosophical 

s  set  forth  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 

id  was  once  current  in  India. 

night  seem  that  for  a  Brahman,  who  is  a 

is  to  say,  who  asserts  that  Brahman — the 

exists  and  nothing  else,  and  for  a  Bud- 

jra-vadi — that  is,  who  affirms  that  a  blank 

bstituted  for  Brahman — there  can  be  no 

•ound. 

imination  of  the  two  systems  proves  that 
closely  related  in  their  origin,  but  that 
antagonism  which  afterwards  took  place 
never  so  great  as  to  exclude  the  prospect 
drawing  towards  each  other  again  by 
id  attraction,  and  even  actually  blending ; 
aal  union  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
er  forms   of  Yaishnavism  and  Saivism. 
5pers  of  the  god  Vishnu,  in  their  ideas 
y  and  equality,  in  their  abstinence  from 
mce  towards  all  creatures,  in  their  here- 
of humanity  and  fondness  for  images, 
to  me  to  be  more  than  half  Buddhists, 
he  very   first  point  made  clear  by  the 
lal  documents  is  that  the  Buddha  never 
)f  founding  a  religious  system  in  direct 

act/  but  Baddhism  does  not  undertake  to  explain  how 
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opposition  to  Brabmanism.     He  himself  was  a  Hindu  of  the 
Hindus,  and  be  remained  a  Hindu  to  tbe  end. 

And  it  is  remarkable  tbat  just  as  tbe  Founder  of 
Christianity,  being  Himself  a  Jew,  never  required  bis 
followers  to  give  up  tbeir  Jewisb  creed  or  usages,  so  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  being  himself  a  Hindu,  never  required 
his  adherents  to  make  any  formal  renunciation  of  their 
ancestral  religion,  as  if  they  had  been  converted  to  an 
entirely  new  faith. 

Nor  had  the  Buddha  any  idea  of  ostentatiously  courting 
popularity  as  a  champion  of  universal  social  equality  and 
denouncer  of  all  distinctions  of  rank  ^ — a  kind  of  Tribune  of 
the  people,  whose  mission  was  to  protect  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  caste. 

What  he  rather  aimed  at  was  to  form  a  caste  of  bis  own, 
that  is  to  say,  an  order  of  monks  which  bad  in  its  constitu- 
tion much  of  the  character  of  a  caste,  though  not  a  priestly 
one — a  vast  association  of  persons  who  were  all  to  be  equals 
in  rank — a  brotherhood  in  which  all  were  equally  under  the 
triple  vow  of  celibacy,  poverty  and  mendicancy — a  society 
in  which  all  were  equally  dominated  by  one  idea — an  idea 
very  prevalent  before  Gautama's  time — that  life  was  not 
worth  living  under  any  circumstances,  whether  on  earth 
or  in  heaven,  whether  in  present  or  future  bodies. 

The  founding  of  such  a  monastic  Order  was,  without 
doubt,  the  Buddha's  principal  aim ;  and  when  founded,  it 
contained  within  itself  potentialities  for  expansion  of  which 
its  founder  probably  never  dreamed. 

Its  growth  soon  surpassed  all  anticipations,  and  its  ramifi- 
cations rapidly  extended  in  all  directions,  spreading  in  the 
end  to  distant  countries,  where,  like  the  Indian  Fig-tree» 
they  sent  down  roots  to  form  vigorous  plants  even  after  the 
decay  of  the  parent  stem. 

In  point  of  fact,  an  organized  monastic  system,  which  opened 
its  arms  to  all  comers  of  whatever  rank,  and  enforced  on  its 
members  the  duty  of  extending  its  boundaries  by  itinerancy, 

*  This,  I  admit  is  not  consiiitent  with  what  laaid  in  Indian  Wwdom  ''p.  65), 
but  when  I  wroie  that  work  the  Tripi^ka  was  not  ito  well  known  an  it  is  now. 
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it  rolling  onward  of  the  wheel  of  the  Bud- 
uted  from  the  earliest  times  the  chief 
backbone,  of  Buddhism,  without  which  it 
been  propagated,  nor  even  have  held  its 
f  its  origin  for  so  many  centuries. 
is  main  design,  Gautama  was  really  no 
oducer  of  new  ideas  foreign  either  to  the 
f  Brahmanism. 

1  always  been  an  adjunct,  or  accompani- 
imanical  system.  Thus,  we  find  it  laid 
Law-book  (vi.  1)  that  every  twice-born 
be  first  a  student  living  with  a  preceptor, 
useholder,  and  then,  at  a  certain  period  of 
s  to  abandon  wife,  family,  and  caste,  and 
rse  a  hermit  or  anchorite,  living  in  the 
ant  wandering  from  door  to  door, 
irough  these  very  stages  and  states  of  life 
dha  himself  must  in  all  probability  have 

ved  that  ordinary  Hindu  monks  were  not 
ns.  There  were  in  India  many  monastic 
included  in  them  men  of  various  castes 
e  were  also  numerous  solitary  monks  and 
>ok  vows  of  different  kinds,  whether  of 
ice,  of  fasting,  of  poverty,  of  nakedness, 
telibacy,  of  abandoning  caste,  rank,  wife, 

id  themselves  by  various  names,  such  as 
has  abandoned  the  world' ;  YairagT,  'one 
1  worldly  desires ' ;  Yogi,  *  one  who  seeks 
ity  by  abstract  meditation ' ;  Yati,  •  one 
>assion8 ' ;  Jitendriya,  '  one  who  has  con- 
of  sense';  Sramana,  'one  who  fatigues 
js' ;  Bhikshu,  'one  who  lives  by  begging.' 
of  Gautama's  monachism  was  that  he 
qualification  for  all  who  wished  to  enter 
final  beatitude,  and  that  he  set  his  face 
asceticism.    His  aim  was  to  form  a  vast 
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well-organized  fraternity  of  celibate  monks,  co-eztensiTe 
with  humanity  itself ;  and  although  these  were  to  be  collected 
in  local  centres,  they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  move  about 
from  one  place  to  another  both  to  obtain  their  daily  food  and 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Buddha's  doctrine.  It  should 
always,  indeed,  be  borne  in  mind  that  celibacy,  poverty, 
and  mendicancy  were  three  essentials  of  true  Buddhism, 
and  not  a  mere  accidental  accompaniment  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Gautama  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  members  of  his  Order  by  any 
new  title,  but  preferred  making  use  of  some  of  the  current 
Brithmanical  names. 

His  usual  mode  of  designating  them  was  by  the  term 
Bhikshu  (Pali  Bhikkhu)  '  beggars,'  to  indicate  their  poverty ; 
though  they  were  also  called  Sravaka  'hearers,'  to  denote 
their  attitude  of  attention  as  hearers  of  the  Law;  and  Srama^a 
(Pali  Saroana,  Sanskrit  root  Sram),  to  indicate  the  labour 
and  fatigue  they  had  to  undergo  after  their  admission  to  the 
Order. 

For  although  Buddhism  has  the  credit  of  being  the  easiest 
and  least  burdensome  religious  system  in  the  world,  and  its 
monks  among  the  idlest  of  men — as  having  properly  no  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  perform,  and  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
working  for  a  livelihood — yet  in  real  truth  the  carrying  out 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Founder  was  no  sinecure  if 
eamcHtly  undertaken. 

It  was  not  possible  for  men  to  be  really  idle  who  felt  that 
their  only  mode  of  avoiding  starvation  was  by  begging  their 
daily  bread  from  place  to  place,  and  that  as  members  of  the 
Order  they  were  bound  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  turning 
the  wheel  of  the  law,  in  bringing  all  their  bodily  desires  into 
subjection,  and  in  practising  profound  meditation  for  the 
attainment  of  true  knowledge. 

This  last  duty — the  duty  of  meditation — the  Buddha  him- 
self— as  is  well  known — had  set  the  example  of  performing 
for  many  years  as  a  means  of  attaining  true  enlightenment. 
And  it  may  be  here  pointed  out  that  in  doing  so,  he  had 
merely  conformed  to  the  practice  of  Toga,  which,  though 
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3  a  regular  system  of  philosophy,  was  at 
enough  among  the  Brahmans. 
little  doubt  that  Dharana,  Dhyana,  and 
ms  of  abstract  contemplation  and  mental 
3  frequently  resorted  to  by  Brahmans  in 
th  much  the  same  object  he  had  in  view — 
nsight  and  true  enlightenment  of  mind. 
3  proved  by  a  reference  to  Manu  vi.  72. 
•I  or  ancient  Vedic  prayer — still  used  by 
ian  fellow-subjects  at  their  daily  devotions 
in  act  of  meditation  performed  with  the 
-"  Let  us  meditate  on  the  excellent  glory 
Tying  Sun,  may  he  enlighten  our  under- 
3da  iii.  62.  10). 

of  the  Asvattha  or  sacred  Pipal  tree  as  the 
the  first  stirrings  of  the  divine  afflatus — 
nysterious  rustling  of  its  tremulous  leaves 
ike  themselves  felt,  was  quite  in  harmony 
ideas ;  for  we  know  that  in  the  Katha 
the  root  of  this  tree  is  identified  with  the 
thman,  and  that  a  passage  in  the  Mundaka 
.),  and  a  Mantra  of  the  Rig-veda  (I.  164, 
le  conception.  It  is  true  that  Gautama  sub- 
i  all  idea  of  any  divine  inspiration  coming 
ource,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  when 
self  under  the  sacred  Fig-tree,  which  is 
as  a  form  of  Brahma — he  expected  to  be 
1  of  supernatural  communications. 
IS  been  said  to  show  that,  according  to 
plan,  every  true  Buddhist  was  bound  to 
c.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  in 
recognized  laymen  and  married  house- 
ch  as  Brahmanism  did. 
uddha  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not 
celibacy  on  all  his  followers,  however 

is  to  affirm  as  a  certainty  that  the  Katha  TJpanishad, 
buddhistic.     Its  exact  date  is  immaterial ;    it  must  be 
the  Mantra  in  the  Rie-Veda  and  other  passages,  as 
r  of  the  idea  of  this  tree  s  sacredness. 
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desirable  such  an  eventuality  might  have  been.  He  was  well 
aware  that  if  every  man  and  woman  had  been  led  through 
his  example  and  teaching  to  remain  unmarried,  and  go  aboat 
from  one  place  to  another,  either  as  a  mendicant  or  preacher, 
there  would  have  been  no  work  done,  no  food  produced,  no 
children  bom,  and  in  time  no  humanity — ^nay  no  Buddhiam 
—left. 

He  had  to  take  the  Indian  world  as  he  found  it,  and  the 
generality  of  people  were  in  Gautama's  day  very  much  what 
they  are  in  India  now-a-days — bent  on  early  marriage  and 
resolute  in  devoting  themselves  to  the  task  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood  by  honest  work — aye  and  down  right  hard  work  too« 

Without  doubt  celibacy  in  instances  of  extraordinary 
sanctity  has  always  commanded  respect  in  India ;  but  in  no 
country  of  the  world  has  married  life  been  so  universally 
honoured,  and  the  duty  of  toiling  daily  for  self-support  so  uni- 
versally admitted.  It  is  not  very  likely,  then,  that  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  from  the  Sutta-Nipata  could  have  met  with  very 
general  approval  among  the  Buddha's  hearers : 

"  A  wise  man  should  avoid  married  life  as  if  it  were  a 
burning  pit  of  live  coals"  (Dhammika-Sutta  21,  Eumara 
Svumi). 

And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  circumstance 
that  the  foundations  of  Buddhism  were  not  laid,  as  those  of 
Brahmaniflm  were — and  as  those  of  Christianity  notably  are 
— on  the  sacred  rock  of  family-life,  and  that  Gautama  made 
abstinence  from  marriage  essential  to  actual  enrolment  in 
his  society,  and  to  perseverance  on  the  way  of  salvation,  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Buddhism 
never  gained  any  real  stability  or  pennanence  in  India. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the  Buddha,  foreseeing  the 
impossibility  of  converting  the  mass  of  the  people  to  his 
an ti -matrimonial  viewH,  very  soon  gathered  round  him  an 
exterior  circle  of  married  laymen.  These  lay  brethren  were 
bound  to  Buddhism  by  very  slender  ties.  They  were  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  simplest  possible  code  of  morality. 

Probably  the  only  test  a  layman  had  to  undergo  was  his 
willingness  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  monks  and  repeat 
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ke  refuge  with  the  Buddha,  his  Law  and 
indeed  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  it  was 
t  lay  adherents  were  not  called  disciples, 
as,  that  is,  *  Servers,'  or  *  Honourers,'  and 
en  Upasikas. 

jy  had  to  perform  serving,  and  this  chiefly 
iering  of  food  and  gifts  to  the  monks.  If 
ailed  in  this  act  of  reverence,  the  only 
3d  on  him  was  that  he  was  deprived  of 
resenting  gifts,  and  so  acquiring  a  store 

to  his  advancement  in  future  states  of 
lay  brethren  were  not  true  Buddhists 
r  supporting  and  serving  the  monks,^  they 
is  for  enrolment  within  the  pale  of  the 
some  future  time  or  in  subsequent  forms 
Qce.  Nor  were  they,  as  I  have  already 
be   believers   in   the  Buddha's   doctrine, 

of  their  general  creed, 
s,  that  when  a  man  presented  himself 
nonks  and  claimed  to  be  admitted  as  a 
ground  of  his  readiness  to  do  homage  to 
law  and  his  Order,  he  was  not  thereby 
iining  a  half  or  even  whole  belief  in  the 
ds  and  customs  of  his  family.  In  short, 
ed  to  break  with  Hinduism,  and  as  a 
'  did  so,  any  more  than  the  lay  Buddhists 
I  Confucianism  and  Tauism.^ 

keeping  with  Asoka's  declaration  in  his 
3  beloved  of  the  gods  honours  all  forms  of 
re  ought  to  be  reverence  for  one's  own 
g  of  that  of  others."  * 
toleration  of  the  doctrines  and  ideas  of 

rith  Eastern  Monachism,  I  may  remark  that  the  chief 

Uached  to  the  monastery  at  Fountain's  Abbey  in  York- 

e  monks,  procure  food  and  cook  it  for  them  ;  and  we 

rticle  on  the  Charterhouse  in  the  Times  of  December 

duty  devolved  on  the  Carthusian  lay  brothers. 

lent  day  the  Emperor  practises  simultaneously  Oon- 

Tauism. 

louf's  translations. 
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other  systems  had  its  advantages,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Buddhistic  moveinent.  It  certainly  had  a 
prophylactic  effect  in  warding  off  violent  opposition,  and 
helped  to  secure  the  permanence  of  Buddhism  for  many 
centuries  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  its  j^ 
contra  disadvantages,  and  the  absence  of  any  sharp  lines 
of  separation  between  Buddhism  and  co-existing  creeds  and 
superstitions  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  in  the  end  it 
happened  that  on  the  destruction  of  Buddhist  monasteries  in 
India  by  hostile  religionists,  Buddhism  seemed  to  melt 
away  or  become  merged  in  Hinduism,  while  all  its  temples^ 
ftymbols,  idols,  and  sacred  places  became  subservient  to 
Yaishnavism  and  Saivism. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  co- 
existed for  about  a  thousand  years  after  Asoka's  Council  (about 
245  B.C.).  If  conflicts  took  place,  they  were  not  general,  but 
confined  to  particular  localities,  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  if  Buddhism  was  ever  anywhere  persecuted,  it 
never  anywhere  persecuted  in  return.  I  myself  was  much 
struck  in  one  of  my  visits  to  India  by  the  evidence  EUora 
(in  the  Niziim's  territory)  affords  of  friendly  tolerance  between 
Brahmuns,  Buddhists,  and  Jains.  Brahmanical,  Buddhist^ 
and  Jain  caves  may  be  there  -seen  side  by  side,  and  their 
inmates  no  doubt  lived  on  terms  of  just  as  much  harmony  aa 
the  m(;mbers  of  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan 
communions  do  in  Europe  at  the  present  day.  It  was  only 
in  the  South  of  India  that  any  violent  crusade  against 
Buddhism — like  that  instituted  by  Kumarila  and  Sankara 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era — seems  to 
have  been  carried  on.  In  other  parts  of  India,  Brahmanism 
crept  up  somewhat  insidiously  to  its  rival,  and  drew  the  heat 
out  of  its  Ixxly  by  close  contact.  In  brief,  I  hold  that  if 
it  be  true  to  say  that  Brahmanism  was  the  birth-place  of 
Buddhism,  it  is  quite  as  true  to  assert  that  in  India  at  least 
Brahmanism  became  its  grave,  and  that  the  passing  away 
of  the  Buddhistic  system  was,  on  the  whole,  peaceful  and 
unatt^^nded  with  any  violent  pangs.' 

*  No  doubt  there  aro  placos  in  the  South  of  India  where  there  ie  endenoe 
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•  the  Order  of  Nuns  (Bhikshuni,  in  Pali 
generally  believed  that  at  the  outset  of  his 
Trained  from  imparting,  or  allowing  others 
s  to  women,  simply  because  he  feared  the 
jing  communication  with  the  female  sex. 
that  women  were  indebted  to  the  inter- 
's favourite  cousin  Ananda  for  permission 
d  of  their  own. 
t  no  long  period  elapsed  before  the  Buddha 

I  the  privilege  of  entering  on  the  same 
as  that  opened  to  men. 

a  that  at  the  time  when  Gautama  lived, 
sept  in  actual  seclusion.  Yet  we  learn 
ook  that  they  enjoyed  little  independence 

regarded  as  inferior  beings,  incapable  of 
iligion  as  men. 

prising,  therefore,  that  Gautama,  while 
Ice  of  the  plea  for  women's  rights  under 
•sal  brotherhood  and  equality,  and  while 

a  sisterhood  of  nuns,  should  have  placed 
ction  of  monks,  and  made  them  subject  to 

II  matters  of  discipline. 

B  said  about  the  theory  of  social  equality 
romen  in  Buddhist  countries,  there  can  be 
India  Buddhism  effected  little  alteration 
is  about  women. 

clear  that  men  were  regarded  as  possess- 
ver  women  in  respect  of  the  more  rapid 
ina,  and  that  every  nun  cheriished  as  an 
3  ambition  the  hope  of  being  bom  as  a 
6  birth. 

m.  1  may  instance  amone;  the  places  I  yisited  the 
[adnra.  When  I  concluded  the  reading  of  this  paper 
rty  on  Fehruary  16,  1886,  our  President,  Colonel  Yule, 
tne  members  of  two  religious  communions  who  hold 
I  on  that  account  hate  and  oppose  each  other  all  the 
f  the  intense  tolerance  and  eclecticism  that  characterized 
idhism  must  haye  preyented  mutual  persecution,  except 
I.  Brahmanism  was  much  more  likely  to  haye  adopted 
tem  than  to  have  persecuted  and  expelled  it.  In  point 
I  well  known,  turned  the  Buddha  into  one  of  Yishnu^s 
they  are  ready  to  turn  the  Founder  of  Christianity  also. 
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Such  then  was  the  monachism  which  lay  at  the  root  of  trae 
Buddhism.  It  was  in  no  one  particular  openly  antagonistic  to 
Hindu  caste.  It  was  supported,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  large  body 
of  lay  associates,  and  those  lay  brethren  who  refrained  from 
enrolling  themselves  as  members  of  the  Order  retained  their 
caste-distinctions  without  any  denunciations  from  Gautama. 
Nor  did  Gautama  ever  rail  at  the  Brahmans,  or  dispute  their 
right  to  be  regarded  as  men  of  higher  social  rank.  On  the 
contrary,  he  treated  them  with  respect,  and  taught  others 
to  do  so,^  just  as  he  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  gods  over 
men,  and  allowed  men  to  worship  them ;  merely  denying 
that  either  gods  or  Brahmans  could  alter  a  man's  condition 
in  a  future  life. 

What  he  really  opposed  was  priestcraft  and  priestly 
domination,  not  caste ;  for,  be  it  observed,  Buddhism  recog- 
nizes no  priests,  and  has  properly  no  priests  of  its  own, 
unless  monks  can  be  so  called. 

Other  reformers  and  leaders  of  Hindu  sects  had  done 
much  the  same  before  him,  so  that  even  in  this  respect  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Gautama  struck  out  any  wholly  original 
line. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  a  universal  monastic  Order,  by  means  of  which  he 
might  propagate  what  he  believed  to  be  true  knowledge,  that 
the  Buddha  took  cure  to  avoid  any  direct  or  offensive 
oppoHitiou  to  the  spirit  of  Bruhmanism :  he  was  equally 
careful  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  so 
propagated  was  presented.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  great 
Teacher  to  whom  the  majority  of  Asiatic  races  have  for 
centuries  looked  as  a  kind  of  god-like  example,  if  not  as  an 
actual  god,  was  naturally  so  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  so  humble-minded  in  regard  to  his  own,  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  pose  in  the  attitude  of  an  original 
thinker. 

*  He  cTi'D  aHH<>rt(fl  that  birth  in  a  RrnhmaD  family  would  be  a  reward  for  merit. 
According  to  Bumouf  **  very  little  ditfercnce  appears  between  the  Buddhists  and 
lirrihmanii  in  the  C'trly  liuddhiMt  writings,  ana  Huddha  is  often  dttM^ribt^  ta 
foUowisl  by  a  crowd  of  Brahmans ai  well  as  of  Bhikkhus.''  See  Journal  U.A.8. 
o.a.  Vol.  In.  p.  212. 
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doctrines  of  Buddhism  will  be  found  on 
)  more  or  less  amplifications  or  modifica- 

current  Brahmanical  ideas,  which  again 
odified  by  an  interchange  with  Buddhistic 
,te,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Gautama 
3  whole  life-time  ever  expressed  opinions 

any  serious  ofience  to  the  most  orthodox 

ould  not  of  course  wholly  dispense  with 

of  his  own ;  but  all  his  dogmas  were  more 

of    a  compromise   with   old-established 

a  that  the  Buddha's  method  of  clothing 
)w  dress,  or,  to  adopt  another  metaphor, 
le  with  old,  had  in  it  a  fascination  very 
men.  For  Brahmanism  was  in  truth 
other  creeds,  and  equally  eclectic.  Even 
3  of  its  most  orthodox  adherents,  he  was 
)ne  of  three  ways  or  methods  of  securing 

e  way  of  sacrifices,  ceremonies  and  rites, 
Mantra  and  Brahmana  portion  of  the 

the  way  of  devotion  to  one  or  other  of 

worshipped  personal   deities,  leading  in 

ism  and  Yaishnavism  (as  ultimately  un- 

as). 

le  way  of  knowledge  as  set  forth  in  the 

3  three  ways,  or  all  three  together,  might 
3ar  of  being  charged  with  heresy,  so  long 
'  the  Veda  was  not  impugned ;  but  the 
nowledge,  which  was  incomparably  the 
»t  open  to  all. 
reserved  for  the  more  intellectual  and 


usually  expressed  in  Sanskrit  by  Karman,  Bhakti,  and 
le  doctrine  of  Bhakti  was  not  rally  developed  till  after 
h  the  Upanishads  proye  that  the  practice  of  devotion 
must  have  existed. 
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philosophically-minded  Brahmans.  The  generality  of  men 
hud  to  content  themselves  with  the  first  and  second  ways. 
All  that  the  Buddha  then  did  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
institute  an  Order  to  which  all  classes  were  admissible  ;  and 
in  the  second  place  to  throw  open  the  third  or  highest  way— 
the  way  of  true  knowledge — to  all  who  wished  to  enter  upon 
it,  of  whatever  rank  or  caste  or  mental  calibre  they  might 
be.  No  human  being,  he  declared,  not  even  the  lowest,  was 
to  bo  shut  out  from  free  access  to  the  path  of  true  enlighten- 
ment. 

And  here,  of  course,  it  will  occur  to  most  persons  to  inquire 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  knowledge  which  the  Buddha 
thus  made  accessible  to  all  P 

Was  it  some  deep  spiritual  truth  P  Some  abstruse  doctrine 
of  philosophy,  or  physical,  or  metaphysical  science  P  Was 
the  Buddha's  open  way  very  different  from  the  old,  well- 
feiu'od-off  and  carefully-guarded  Brahmanical  way  P  Was 
his  knowle<lgc  opposed  to  Brahmanical  knowledge  P 

Unhappily  we  are  here  met  by  a  difficulty.  The  Buddha 
promulgated  a  creed,  but  he  never,  like  Muhammad,  wrote 
a  book  or  even  a  single  line.  He  was,  in  some  respects,  the 
Socrates  of  India,  and  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  his  followers 
for  a  record  of  his  sayings  and  doings.  Still  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  what  has  been  handed  down 
in  regard  to  the  main  d(K*trineshe  taught,  and  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  fact  that  Gautama  called  his  own  knowledge 
Bmihi  and  not  Veda.  Most  probably  he  did  so  because  he 
wished  to  imply  that  his  own  knowledge,  as  attainable  by 
all  through  their  own  efforts  and  intuitions,  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Veda  or  knowledge  obtainable  through  the 
Brahmans  alone,  and  by  them  through  supernatural  revela- 
tion only. 

But  it  should  be  noted — as  pointed  out  long  ago  by 
Professor  A.  Weber  of  Berlin,  and  recently  by  Professor 
Oldenbcrg — that  even  in  the  choice  of  a  name  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  root  Budh  'to  know,'  the  self-enlightened 
Buddha  was  only  following  the  authors  of  the  Brah- 
mai^as.      For  example,  the  Sata-patha-brahmaijia  called   a 
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^  who  had  attained  to  perfect  knowledge 
may  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  in  Manu 
nan  is  called  Budha. 

doctrines   which    grew   out    of    his   self- 

je   Gautama  still    called  Dharma   '  law/ 

me   term  employed   by  the  Brahmans — 

of   law  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 

er  it  the  physical  laws  of  the  Universe, 

3olitical  and  social  duties.     And,  further, 

;h  taught  in  the  Buddha's  Dharma  was 

truth.     It  was  in   perfect  harmony  with 

His  way  of  knowledge,  though — like  that 

t  ultimately  developed  into  many  paths,  had 

eparture.     It  started  from  the  old  truth, 

,  that  all  life — ^not  merely  some  life — was 

id  it  indicated  two  cures  for  that  misery. 

AS  the  suppression  of  desire,  especially  the 

Ity  of   existence.      The  second  cure  was 

ranee.     When,  however,  we  come  to  put 

ranee  of  what  P  we  find  ourselves  brought 

-known  twelve-linked  chain  of  causality 

id  the  answer  we  receive  is : — ignorance 

and  misery  and  all  craving  for  continuity 

ice  a  mistake. 

to  prove  that  this  kind  of  pessimism — 
^hopenhauer,  von  Hartmann  and  other 
hilosophers — was  taught  by  the  Brahmans 
d  has  continued  to  be  a  thoroughly  Brah- 
►  the  present  day.  Witness  the  following 
Maitrayani  or  Maitri  TJpanishad : — 

i  body,  ever  liable 

mbition,  avarice,  illusion, 

if,  envy,  hatred,  separation 

we  hold  most  dear,  association 

we  hate  ;  continually  exposed 

thirst,  disease,  decrepitude, 
growth,  decline  and  death, 
can  there  be  for  true  enjoyment  ?  " 

ta-patha-brahma^a  xiy,  7,  2, 17* 
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Also  the  following,  from  Manu  (vi.  77)  :— - 

"Tliis  body  like  a  house  composed  of  the  (five)  elementi,  with 
bones  for  its  rafters,  tendons  for  its  connecting  links,  flesh  and 
blood  for  its  mortar,  skin  for  its  covering ;  this  house  filled  vith 
impurities,  infested  by  sorrow  and  old  age,  the  seat  of  diflCMe, 
full  of  pain  ajid  passion,  and  not  lasting — a  man  ought  certaialj  to 
abandon.'' 

Later  writers  chime  in,  thus  (Yairagya-iSataka  of  Bhartii- 
hari,  iii.  32)  : — 

**  Enjoyments  are  alloyed  by  fear  of  sickness, 
High  rank  may  have  a  fall,  abundant  wealth 
Is  subject  to  exactions,  dignity 
Encounters  risk  of  insult,  strength  is  ever 
In  danger  of  eufeeblement  by  foes, 
A  handsome  form  is  jeoparded  by  women, 
Scripture  is  open  to  assaults  of  critics, 
^lerit  incurs  the  spite  of  wicke<i  men. 
The  body  lives  in  constant  dread  of  death, 
On(>  course  alone  is  proof  against  alarm, 
Kenounce  the  world,  and  safety  may  be  won." 

And  again  (iii.  50) : — 

*'  One  hundred  years'  is  the  appointed  span 
Of  human  life,  one  half  of  this  go<*8  by 
In  sleep  and  night;  one  half  the  other  half 
In  childhood  and  old  age  ;  the  rest  is  passed 
In  sickness,  separation,  pain  and  service — 
How  can  a  human  being  find  delight 
In  such  a  life,  vain  as  a  watery  bubble  ?" 

Then  we  know  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  caused  by 
desire,  ignorance,  and  bodily  existence,  was  the  chief  aim  of 
the  Briihnianieal  systems  of  philosophy,  quite  as  much  as 
of  the  Buddliistic. 

The  very  first  aphorism  of  the  Siihkhya  system  defines  the 
chief  aim  of  man  to  be  complete  deliverance  from  the 
miHory  and  pain  incident  tocoqx)real  existence.    The  Nyaya, 

*  rcntfiMiriiins  fS'atavus,  S'litA-TaHia)  nt-i^m  to  havo  bit-n  nithor  common  in 
India  in  aiirit-nt  tinirn,  it  we  may  jud^t?  hv  the  alluHiuUii  tu  them  in  Manu  and 
other  wurkii.      tH-v  Mauu,  iii.  1»0;    ii.  13.j,  137. 
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aphorism,  declares  that  beatitude  consists 

*ance  from  the  pain  resulting  from  birth, 

biowledge ;  while  the  Yedanta  considers 

le  fetters  the  soul  of  man  to  the  body,  and 

irse,  the  cause  of  all  pain  and  suffering. 

o   the    Buddha's  so-called  agnostic   and 

said  that  he  wholly  repudiated  the  exis- 

Being.     And  it  is  true  that  his  highest 

rfectly  enlightened   man,   free   from  all 

id  suffering. 

K)inted  out,  he  had  great  sympathy  with 

B  Toga  philosophy  not  only  asserted  the 

it  defined  His  nature  thus  (ii.  24) : — 

3ular  Spirit  (puruaha,  which  also  means 

pain,  acts,  the  result  of  acts,  and  desires/' 

it  equally  serve  as  a  definition  for  the 

kn,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  one 

by  the  other.^     It  seems,  also,  difiScult 

tddha's  predilection  for   Yoga  with  his 

;tence  of  Spirit  as  distinct  from   bodily 

.ttle  consideration  will  perhaps  indicate 

round  to  this  disbelief. 

iis  so-called  enlightenment  and  attain- 

ige,  he  was  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  real 

)me  Spirit  as  the  most  orthodox  Brahman. 

led  with  Brahmanical  philosophy  while 

f  his  two  teachers  TJdraka  and  Alara. 

were  no  definite  or  finally  formulated 

y,  separated  from  each  other  by  sharp 

diya  and  Yedanta  systems  were  assum- 

ctrines  they  embodied  had  been  roughly 

anishads,  and  were  orally  current. 

s  then  believed,  as  had  been  repeatedly 

ads,  that  nothing  really  existed  but  one 

mpersonal  Spirit,  and  that  the  whole 

ly  to  be  identified  with  that  Spirit. 

to  imply  that  the  Toga  definitioii  was  necessarily 
1X8.]  10 
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Then  it  followed  as  an  article  of  faith  that  man's  spirit, 
deluded  into  a  temporary  false  idea  of  separate  personal 
existence  by  the  illusion  of  ignorance,  and  maintained  in 
that  false  idea  through  repeated  births  by  the  force  of  its 
own  actiB,  was  also  identical  with  that  One  Spirit,  and 
ultimately  to  be  re-absorbed  into  it. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  to  belieVe  in  the  ultimate  merging 
of  man's  personal  spirit  in  One  impersonal  unconscious  spirit, 
is  virtually  to  deny  the  ultimate  existence  of  any  haman 
spirit  at  all.  Nay  more — ^it  is  virtually  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  universal  Spirit  also. 

For  how  can  a  merely  abstract  universal  Spirit,  which  is 
unconscious  of  personality,  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  real 
existence  worth  being  called  true  life  P 

To  assert  that  such  a  Spirit  is  pure  abstract  Entity  or 
(according  to  Yedanta  phraseology)  pure  Existence  (without 
anything  to  exist  for),  pure  Thought  or  even  Consciousness 
(without  anything  to  think  about,  or  be  conscious  about), 
pure  Joy  (without  anything  to  rejoice  about),  is  practically  to 
reduce  it  to  pure  non-entity. 

All  that  Gautama  did,  therefore,  was  to  bring  common 
sense  to  bear  in  purging  Brahmanism  of  a  dogma  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mere  figment  and  a  sham. 

Ho  simply  eliminated  as  meaningless  and  incapable  of 
proof  the  doctrine  of  an  impersonal  incorporeal  unconscious 
spirit,  whether  human  or  divine. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  important  question  how 
far  the  great  central  Brahmanical  doctrine  of  soul- trans* 
migration  formed  the  basis  of  the  Buddha's  theory  on  the 
same  subject.  It  might  seem  at  first  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Buddha  would  difier  materially  from  that  of  the  Brahmans 
in  reganl  to  this  central  dogma.  The  real  fact  was  that  the 
divergence  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  from  the  Brahmanical 
theory  of  metempsychosis  was  not  greater  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  difierence  between  the  two  systems  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  soul  and  spirit.  Of  course  Oautama 
was  brought  up  to  accept  unreservedly  the  Brahmanical 
theory  as  minutely  described  in  Manu's  Law-book  (chapter 
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ilsewhere).     The  great  Brahmanical  law- 

th  a  triple  order  of  transmigration  through 

higher  planes  of  existence,  resulting  from 

id  bad  acts,  words  and  thoughts.     Thus — 

e  lower — the  soul  of  a  man  who  spoke  ill 

\  destined  to  pass  into  an  ass  or  a  dog  (ii. 

,  thief  might  occupy  a  mouse  (xii.  62),  the 

eglected  his  caste-duties  might  pass  into  a 

i) ;  and  greater  crimes  might  lead  to  the 

med  to  occupy  plants,  stones,  and  minerals. 

I  intermediate  condition  of  the  soul,  as  a 

ghost,  which  would  be  miserable  but  for 

onies— a  source  of  constant  profit  to  the 

formed  them. 

the  soul  through  repeated  bodies  was  the 

hich  it  was  the  great  object   of  Indian 

move.      It  was  impossible,  however,  for 

such  ideas,  denying  as  he  did  the  exist- 

r  spirit  at  all,  as  distinct  from  material 

therefore  put  forth  a  view  of  his  own, 

)t  afterwards  amplified  by  his  followers 

re  Buddhistic   than  Buddhism,  just  as 

•f  the  present  day  develope  his  teaching 

«  Darwinian  than  Darwinism. 

lay  be  pardoned  for  recapitulating  here 

scholars  have  already  made  clear,  that 

according  to  the  Buddhist  is  composed 

called  Skandhas.^     And  that  these  are : 

.  Sensations    {vedand).      3.  The  faculty 

).    4.  The  faculty  of  conformation  («ffw«- 

ing  ideas,  dispositions  (leading  to  actions, 

by  of  thought  or  consciousness  (vijndna), 

fit  important  of  the  five,  and  is  the  only 

jd  by  Buddhists.  Theoretically  it  perishes 

dhas  at  death,  but  practically  it  is  con- 

terpart  being  reproduced  in  a  new  body. 

ng  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  the  five  elements— ether, 
h  a  sixth  called  Yijnana,  consciousnesB. 
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For  although  it  is  true  that  when  a  man  dies,  all  the 
Skandhas  are  dissolved,  yet  by  the  force  of  the  merit  and 
demerit  {kuiala  and  akuiala)  resulting  from  hie  actiona 
(karma),  a  new  set,  of  which  consciousness  (v\fnand)  ia  atill 
the  dominant  faculty,  instantly  starts  into  being.  The 
process  of  the  new  creation  is  so  instantaneous  that  it  ia 
equivalent  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  personality, 
pervaded  by  the  same  consciousness,  though  it  is  only  really 
connected  with  the  previous  personality  by  the  force  of  acta 
done  and  character  formed  in  that  personality.  In  short  (as 
Prof.  Rhys  Davids  has  well  shown),  to  speak  of  tranamig^- 
tion  of  souls  as  a  doctrine  of  Buddhism  is  misleading. 

A  true  Buddhist  does  not  believe  in  the  passing  of  a  eoal 
from  one  body  to  another,  but  in  the  passing  on  of  what 
may  be  called  act-force  or  character-force  :  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  constant  perpetuation  and  transmission  of  the  aggregate  of 
merit  and  demerit  resulting  from  a  man's  acts  so  as  to  cause 
a  continuous  and  connected  series  or  succession  of  separate 
forms  and  porsonah'tics.  It  is  this  act-force  alone,  comaionlj 
called  Karma,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between  each 
man's  past,  present,  and  future  bodies. 

In  its  subtle  and  irresistible  operation  this  accumulated  Ac^ 
force  may  be  compared  to  stored-up  chemical  or  electric  energy. 
It  is  a  force  which  continually  creates  and  re-creates  the 
whole  man,  and  perpetuates  his  personal  identity  (even  in 
the  absence  of  recollection)  through  separate  forms,  whether 
it  compels  him  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Be  it  observed,  however,  that  the  scale  of  descent  appears  to 
be  limited  in  true  Buddhism  to  animal  organisms.  It  is  not 
extcnde<l,  as  in  the  Brahmanical  system,  to  plants  and 
minerals,  stocks  and  stones. 

Knough  then  has  been  stated  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
only  creator  recognized  by  Buddhit»ts  is,  so  to  speak.  Act- 
force.  It  is  Act-force  that  creates  worlds.  It  is  Act- force 
that  creates  all  beings  in  any  of  the  six  classes  into  which 
Buddhists  divide  all  beings, — namely,  gods,  men,  demons, 
animals,*  ghosts  and  the  dwellers  in  hell.  We  know  that  it 
is  an  axiom  with  modern  European  men  of  science  that  no 
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lost,  but  must  of  necessity  be  transmitted 

3    form   or    other.      Now    the    Buddhist 

led  this  very  thing  many  centuries  ago  in 

*ce   generated   by  a  man's   character  and 

anical  philosophy  affirmed  much  the  same. 

the  modem  Positivist  philosopher  assert? 

t  both  body  and  mind  are  resolved  into 

death.      The   only   immortal  part  of  us 

ds  we   have  done,    what   good  words  or 

)  behind  us,  to  be  made  use   of  by  our 

iproved  on  for  the  elevation  of  humanity. 

te  of    these,  according  to  the  Buddhist, 

trong  enough  to  re-create  us. 

.t  the  force  of  Gautama's  own  acts  had 

dd  him  through  a  long  chain  of  successive 

nating  in  the  perfect  Buddha.      And   it 

.racteristic  of  the  perfect  Buddha  that  he 

3  faculty  of  recollecting  these  personalities 

m.     The  stories  of  at  least  five  hundred 

ths  (Jatakas)  are  even  now  daily  repeated 

iger  listeners  in  every  Buddhist  country 

art  of  Asia,  and  are  believed  to  convey 

isons,  much  in  the  same  manner,  if  I  may 

»  with  all  reverence,  that  the  stories  of  the 

triarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes,  who  are 

to  be  types  of  Christ,  are  repeated  as 

religious  services. 

-relationship  between  Brahmanism  and 
I  interchange  of  ideas  which  took  place 
igain  exemplified  by  the  Buddhist  birth- 
lich  are  obviously  mere  modifications  or 
ables  and  folk-lore  long  current  in  India, 
Bvidently  been  imported  from  Buddhism 
inskrit  literature. 

one  is  constantly  reminded  of  similar 
ica-tantra,  Hitopadesa,  Kamaya^a,  and 
e  noteworthy  point  about  the  repeated 
la  is  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
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Darwinian  rise  from  lower  to  higher  forms  ;  no  working  of 
the  way  gradually  and  progressively  upwards ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  mere  jumble  of  metamorphoses.  Thus  we  find 
him  born  twenty  times  as  the  god  Indra,  eighty*three  timet 
as  an  ascetic,  fifty-eight  times  as  a  king,  twenty-four  times 
as  a  Brahman,  once  as  a  gamester,  eighteen  times  as  a 
monkey,  six  times  as  an  elephant,  eleven  times  as  a  deer^ 
once  as  a  dog,  four  times  as  a  serpent,  six  times  as  a  snipe, 
once  as  a  frog,  twice  as  a  fish,  forty-three  times  as  a  tree- 
god,  twice  as  a  pig,  ten  times  as  a  lion,  four  times  as  a  cockt 
twice  as  a  thief,  once  as  a  devil-dancer,  and  so  on  in  an 
endless  irregular  series,  without  any  apparent  conformity  to 
any  rule  or  law  of  development. 

Another  wise  man  of  the  East,  who  lived  long  before 
Gautama,  spoke  of  'Hhe  path  of  the  just  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  ^  Of  this  kind  of  progressive 
advance  towards  higher  planes  of  perfection,  the  Indian  sage 
knew  nothing.  Nor  to  the  Buddha,  of  course,  would  such 
a  doctrine  as  that  of  ''imputed  Righteousness"  have  conveyed 
any  meaning  whatever.  With  Gautama,  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness,  holiness  and  sin,  were  merely  forces  causing 
in  the  one  case  a  man's  rebirth  either  in  one  of  the  heavens 
or  in  higher  earthly  corjx>real  forms,  and  in  the  other  his 
rebirth  in  one  of  the  hells  or  in  lower  corporeal  forms. 
**  Not  in  the  heavens,"  says  the  Dhamma-pada,  "not  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  not  if  thou  hidest  thyself  away  in  the  clefts 
of  the  mountains,  wilt  thou  find  a  place  where  thou  canst 
escape  the  force  resulting  from  thy  evil  actions."  *  And 
this  Buddhist  theory  of  every  man's  destiny  being  dependent 
on  his  own  acts  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Brahmanical  ideas 
expressed  here  and  there  in  Sanskrit  literature.  Take  for 
example  the  following :  —  Piirva- janma-kritam  karma  tad 
daivam  iti  kathyate,  "  the  act  committed  in  a  former  birth 
that  is  called  one's  destiny";  and  again,  "  As  from  a  lump  of 
clay  a  workman  makes  what  he  pleases,  even  so  a  man  obtains 

»  Pioverbs  iv.  18. 

*  Dhammttiuida,  127,  219  (Dr.  01denbcrg*t  Buddha,  p.  243),  with  a  slight 
Tariatiun  of  puraneology. 
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he  has  wrought  out  for  himself"  (Hito- 

i  too  of  a  sentiment  by  a  poet  of  our  own — 

BtUl  travel  with  ns  from  afar, 

we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are.  "  * 

te's  saying,  "  Every  man  is  the  son  of  his 
of  Wordsworth's,  often  quoted,  "The  child 
tt ;  "  and  of  Longfellow's,  **  Lives  of  great 

wo  can  make  ourselves  sublime." 

lies  and  rites  performed  by  priests  avail 

r  devotion  to  personal  gods  avail  aught, 

whatever,  except  a  man's  own  works  and 

the  slightest  efficacy. 

>ds  and  demons  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon 

iddhists  to  be  mere  myths.     They  existed 

oreal  forms  than  those  of  men,  and  were, 

beings,  capable  of  working  good  or  evil, 
imong  them  the  Yedic  god  Indra  being 

►t  omnipotent,  and  were  wholly  powerless 
ly  one  on  the  road  to  his  own  salvation. 
>  that  division  of  the  Buddhist  system 
lin  the  operation  of  physical  laws  in  the 
tion  of  worlds,  we  are  again  reminded  of 

r  noted  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  in  regard  to 
it,  the  disagreement  in  the  end  appears 
than  real.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  matter  as  opposed 
ain,  the  gulf  between  the  two  systems 
be  impassable.  It  might  indeed  have 
since  Gautama  denied  the  eternal  exis- 
would  at  least  give  eternal  existence  to 

I  the  text  of  the  70ih  chapter  of  George   Eliot's 
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But  DO ;  here,  again,  Buddhism  allowed  no  permanenoo. 
Here,  again,  the  only  eternal  thing  is  the  CauBality  of 
Act-force. 

The  world  around  us,  with  all  its  visible  phenomenay 
must  be  recognized  as  an  existing  entity,  for  we  see  before 
our  eyes  evidence  of  its  actual  existence.  But  it  is  an  entity 
produced  out  of  nonentity,  and  destined  to  lapse  again  into 
nonentity  when  its  time  is  fulfilled. 

For  out  of  nothingness  it  came,  and  into  nothingness  must 
it  return,  to  re-appear  again,  it  is  true,  but  as  a  wholly  new 
creation  brought  into  being  by  the  accumulated  force  of  its 
own  acts,  not  evolved  out  of  any  eternally  existing  germ. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Universe  is  like  an  endless  suoeession 
of  countless  bubbles  which  are  for  ever  forming,  expanding, 
drifting  onwards,  bursting  and  re-forming,  each  bubble  owing 
its  rc-formation  to  the  force  generated  by  its  vanished  pre- 
decessor ; 

*'  "Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay  : 
Like  tlie  bubbles  on  a  river, 

Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away."  * 

Or  like  an  interminable  succession  of  wheels  for  ever 
coming  into  view,  for  ever  rolling  onwards,  disappearing 
and  reappearing ;  for  ever  passing  from  being  to  non-being, 
and  again  from  non-being  to  being. 

As  to  the  question  what  force  created  the  first  world, 
the  Buddha  hazarded  no  opinion.  He  held  this  to  be 
an  inexplicable  mystery. 

Many  of  these  speculations  also  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
Bruhmanical  source.  We  know  that  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Brahmanism  is  Ex  nihiio  nihil  fit.  The  true  Vedanta 
philosophy  makes  the  Universe  proceed  out  of  an  eternal 
illusion,  and  students  of  Manu  are  familiar  with  the 
doctrine  of  Eulpas,  or  immense  intervals  of  time  (lasting 
for  4,320,000,000  earthly  years),  during  which  every 
creation  attains  {)crfcction,  and  then  again  deteriorates  and 
decays  till  it  is  utterly  dissolved,  not  indeed  into  nothingness, 

1  SheUoy't  HelUs. 
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or  simple  unconscious  Spirit,  to  be  again 
nauguration  of  a  fresh  Kalpa. 
led,  however,  that  pure  unconscious  spirit 
ifferent  from  pure  nothingness  P 
luthor  of  a  well-known  hymn  of  the  Rig- 

g  there  was  neither  naught  nor  aught, 
neither  sky  nor  atmosphere  above, 
darkness  hid  in  darkness,  gloom  in  gloom  ; 
iter,  all  a  chaos  indiscreet, 
ate  lay  void,  shrouded  in  nothingness." 

lalpas  or  ages  of  the  world,  we  know  that 
otion  of  vast  intervals  of  time  exceeds  the 
modern  geologists ;  yet  the  Buddhist  con- 
Kaggeration  of  the  same  notion, 
ed,  say  Buddhist  writers,  that  a  solid  rock 
16  miles  high,  and  the  same  in  length  and 
;ly  rubbed  once  in  a  hundred  years  with 
;  cloth,  and  by  this  slight  friction  reduced 
o  the  size  of  a  mango-seed ;  that  would 
3a  of  the  immense  duration  of  a  Buddhist 

luddhist  theory  of  numerous  heavens  and 
an  equally  exaggerated  expansion  of  the 

t  doctrines  of  Brahmanism  was  that  earth, 
iven  formed  three  worlds  (Manu  xi.  236), 
st  writers  expanding  these  into  three  sets 
s,  the  first  comprising  the  seven  worlds 
(Kama),  viz.  the  earth  and  six  heavens 
inhabitants  of  which  are  capable  of  those 
desires  which  lead  to  re-birth  and  death, 
^resided  over  by  Mara,  the  deadly  spirit 
re  is  the  atmosphere,  and  who,  as  Prof. 
[  shown,  is  the  counterpart  of  Mrityu, 
the  Eathopanishad.  The  second  group 
*  form '  (Rupa)y  divided  according  to  four 
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places  of  pure  thought  or  meditation,  and  said  to  oontam 
sixteen  (or  according  to  the  Northern  school  seventeen  or 
even  eighteen)  heavens.  The  third  group  are  called  *  form* 
less  worlds/  and  contain  four  heavens,  inhabited  by  beiDgi 
who  appear  to  exist  in  a  highly  sublimated  transcendental 
state,  untroubled  by  desires,  feelings,  or  thoughts. 

Similar  h}^rbole  is  used  in  describing  the  nnmeitMis 
Buddhist  hells.  Manu  (iv.  88-90)  reckons  21  hells  or  placet 
of  torment  of  various  degrees,  but  these  are  expanded  by 
Buddhists  into  136,  the  eight  principal  of  which  are  minntely 
described  as  terrible  places  of  torture.  The  worst,  callcMl  Aviu, 
is  for  unbelievers  in  and  revilers  of  Buddha  and  his  law. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  I  feel  rather  like  a  foolhardy 
person  rushing  recklessly  over  thorny  ground  when  I  venture 
to  speak  of  the  culminating  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirvana  P  I 
think,  however,  I  may  assert  two  things  about  this  much  con- 
troverted expression  without  fear  of  being  contradicted. 

The  first  is  that  the  word  Nirvana  is  an  expression 
common  both  to  Bmhmanism  and  Buddhism.  It  was 
probably  current  in  Gautama's  time,  and  certainly  occurs  in 
the  Mahii-bharata,  parts  of  which  may  extend  back  to  the 
time  when  Buddhism  first  arose  in  India.  Of  course,  like 
Homo  of  the  crucial  theological  terms  of  Christianity,  it  is 
(M[)ablo  of  being  interpreted  differently,  according  to  the 
viewN  of  the  interpreter  and  the  point  he  wishes  to  establish. 

Th(«  Heo(md  is  that  it  would  be  about  as  unreasonable  to 
restrict  the  expression  Nirvana  to  one  meaning  as  it  would 
be  to  restrict  both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism — two  most 
ehistici,  eom[>rehensive  and  Protean  systems — which  have 
constantly  changed  their  front  to  suit  changing  circum- 
stances and  varying  national  peculiarities  at  different  epochs 
and  in  diiierent  countries,  to  one  hard  and  fast  outline. 

Nirvana,  no  doubt,  properly  means  'a  state  of  extinction ' 
like  that  of  a  blown-out  flame,  but  such  extinction  may  have 
at  least  three  meanings.  It  may  indicate  first  a  complete 
extinction  of  the  fires  ^  of  the  passions  and  a  total  cessation 

*  The  three  chief  fires  are  Itistp  infatuation  and  hatred. 
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ciallv  the  desire  for  individual  existence — 
r  all  Arhats  while  still  living  in  the  world, 
)  Buddha  himself,  at  the  moment  when  he 
x)d,  forty- four  years  before  his  complete 
econdly,  there  is  a  form  of  Nirvana  in- 
Ty  in  which  the  leading  idea  seems  to  be 
release  from  all  pain,  accompanied  by  a 
peace  and  rest,  all  fear  of  further  bodily 
terminated.  This  condition,  implying  as 
consciousness  of  blissful  repose,  precludes 
nnihilation.  Then,  thirdly.  Nirvana  may 
f  entire  cessation  of  re-births,  with  utter 
>nscious  personal  existence  as  attained  by 
ing  to  the  orthodox  view,  at  the  moment 

d  to  the  first  form  of  Nirvana — the 
res  of  the  passions — it  must  be  borne  in 
ig  of  profound  respect  for  such  a  con- 
1  in  the  mind  of  every  true  Hindu,  and 
y  nothing  new  in  this  idea, 
no  one  can  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
their  own  country,  without  observing  that 
ocratic  Brahman  to  allow  others  to  see 
my  passion,  to  exhibit  any  emotion  or 
ded  as  a  proof  of  weakness. 

understand,  therefore,  that  when  the 
his  followers  to  strive  after  a  wholly 
,  he  addressed  a  sympathetic  audience. 

exhortations  were  heard  in  India,  his 
beld  persons  in  the  highest  respect  who 
itirely  suppressed   their  passions.     The 

Gautama's  teaching  was  that  be  made 
nt  on  all  true  Buddhists  alike,  without 
B  state  of  absolute  impassiveness  is  well 

e  by  the  usual  attitude  of  the  images 
la's  death,  were  carved  to  represent  him 

is  that  the  Buddha  did  not  adyocate  the  suppreBsion  of 
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— lin  ;it tirade  o(  complete  traaquillily,  paaaionleaa  composR. 
and  dijrnitied  calm. 

Then,  with  re<nird  to  the  aecond  phase  of  ^liirvina,  it 
which  the  main  idea  ia  cedsution  of  all  pain,  this 
correspimd  very  much  to  the  Brahmaoical 
deiM!ribe<i  in  the  Nvava,  and  defined  hv  a  commentitDC 
ViitHvarana,  to  be  Surva-duhkha-cheda.  I  trust  I  •hill 
not  shock  my  Indian  friends  if  I  illustrate  this  coaditkA 
by  an  example  from  the  animal  creation.  la  crossing  the 
Indian  <Jc(^an,  when  unruiBed  by  the  slightest  breefles,  I 
have  :4ome times  observed  a  jelly-fish  floating:  oa  the  sar£Me 
of  the  transparent  water,  apparently  lifeless,  but  remllj 
drinkini^  in  the  warm  fluid  in  a  state  of  lazy  blissful  repoK. 

Xo  Biuidhi:^t  at  least  could  lix>k  at  such  a  sight  withost 
bein:j  reminded  of  the  second  idea  of  Xirvana — the  ides  oC 
so  Co  sp.'ak,  floating  in  perfect  peace  and  cessatioa  from  sQ 
pain  on  a  kind  of  o^ean  of  conscious  beatitude. 

With  reirard  tt)  the  hiijhest  form  of  Xirvansr— sometiiiMi 
callt'fl  Parinirvana — absolute  extinction  of  conscious  peraoosl 
existence  and  individuality,  I  have  already  shown  that  if  this 
is  to  be  di>tiniruished  from  the  Brahmanical  ides  of  absorp- 
tli)n  into  an  impersonal  unconscious  spirit — whereby  the  Ego 
ot*  pT'i^inal  identity  was  utterly  destroyed — it  is  a  distinction 
wirli-Jiit  much  ditference. 

Wt^  m;iy  bo  quite  sure  that  although  the  highest  form  of 
Nirviina  is  the  ultimate  goal,  and  great  object  of  all  the 
ll>:tit^^t  aspirations  of  a  true  Buddhist,  it  has  no  place  in  the 
aims,  ofltirts,  and  even  in  the  thoughts  of  the  ordinary 
adhtTt-nts  of  Buddhism. 

Tiio  Hp(*x  of  all  the  desires,  the  culminating  point  of  all 
the  ambition  of  the  most  religiously-minded  Buddhists  of 
thrr  pn*H<'nt  day,  jwint  to  a  life  in  one  of  the  heavens,  while 
tho  ^rcat  mass  of  the  people  aim  only  at  escaping  one  of  the 
1i(*11m,  and  elevating  themselves  to  a  higher  condition  of 
InmIjIv   existence   in    their   next   birth   on   this  earth,   and 

m 

pcrhu]M  on  that  very  part  of  this  earth  which  is  the  scene 
of  thoir  prcHi*nt  toils,  joys  and  sorrows. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  lot  me  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
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jode  of  Morality.  It  may  be  well  asked, 
leme  of  morality  find  a  place  in  a  system 
Fe  and  action  proceed  from  ignorance  and 
tuous  conduct  the  product  of  a  mistake  as 
ty  of  life  in  higher  states  of  being  ?  ** 
sy  seems  difficult  of  explanation,  but  it 
mind  that  notwithstanding  the  constant 
misery  resulting  from  every  form  of 
I  taught  that  the  life  of  a  virtuous  man 
were  better  than  a  wicked  life  and  a  life 

^ion  of  merit  (kuiala  or  punt/a  or  dharma) 
the  practice  of  morality,  self-renunciation, 
isgiving,  according  to  the  example  set  by 
If,  was  made  an  absolutely  indispensable 
man's  re-birth  in  higher  corporeal  forms, 
attainment  of  perfect  knowledge,  perfect 
nd  perfect  deliverance  from  individual 
•e  period. 

ddhism  and  Brahmanism  might  be  well 
few  words  as  schemes  for  the  intense 
If-righteousness,  with  a  view  to  getting 
3t  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  self 
\  not  the  self  spoken  of  in  Christianity, 
iduality  and  continued  personal  conscious 

jrstems  Buddhism  is  certainly  entitled  to 
jt  perfect  art  of  merit-making.  For  every 
rader  who  keeps  a  ledger,  with  a  regular 
account,  and  a  daily  entry  of  profit  and 

o  store  up  a  money-balance  in  a  worldly 
^  to  be  constantly  accumulating  a  merit- 
of  Karma. 

a  a  Christian  sense,  a  man  must  be  God- 
teous  in  a  Buddhistic  sense,  a  man  must 
it  the  righteousness  of  the  Buddhist  is 
of  holiness,  nor  even  the  perfection  of 
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self-enlightenment  by  the  dissipation  of  igiioranoe.  It  it 
the  perfection  of  merit-making,  whereby  the  complete 
extinction  of  individual  existence  is  achieved. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  the  Buddhist 
system  of  morality  is  not  of  a  very  high  order. 

Often,  indeed,  it  rises  to  the  highest  plane  of  Ghristiaii 
teaching,  but  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  moral  code  existing 
among  Brahmans  and  Hindus  before  the  Buddha's  time^ 
and  in  nothing  is  the  close  connection  between  Buddhim 
and  Bnlhmanism  better  shown  than  in  the  moral  precepts  of 
these  two  systems  which  are  sometimes  nearly  identicaL 

There  is  scarcely  a  sentiment  in  the  Dhammapada  and 
Sutta-nipata  which  may  not  be  matched  by  something  similar 
in  either  Manu,  the  Epic  poems,  or  the  Niti-sastras  of 
Sanskrit  literature. 

Most  certainly  the  highest  morality  of  both  Buddhists 
and  Brahmans  has  this  in  common,  that  both  had  an  ultimste 
reference  to  tlieir  own  interests,  and  that  both  inculcated 
doing  good  to  others,  with  a  view  to  laying  up  such  a  stors 
of  merit  for  themselves  as  might  secure  their  own  advance- 
ment in  future  states  of  corporeal  existence. 
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7ri€8  of  Jim&iavdhana,  and  of  Hariiarman. 
le  Rev.  B.  Hale  Wortham,  M.R.A.S. 

end  of  Jim&tay&hana  is  related  twice  in 

&gara,  in  the  22nd  Tar&nga,  from  which 

slation  is  made,  as  well  as  in  the  90th 

)  versions  of  the  legend  differ  somewhat 

of  the  story,  the  latter  version  giving 

Jim(itav&hana's  courtship  and  home-life, 

emitting  all  account  of  his  actions  in  a 

;heir  results.     The  legend  has  also  been 

N&g4nanda,  or  Joy  of  the  Snake  World, 

il  drama,  remarkable  as  being  the  only 

ima  commencing  with  an  invocation  to 

la  follows  the  lines  of  the  legend  as  laid 

). 

favAhana  {Kathd  Sarit  Sdgara,  TarcLnga 
22,  Sloka  16). 

led  the  Snowclad  on  this  earth 

l^hty  form,  the  chief  of  hiUs, 

atl,— of  Gaurl's  spouse 

3ad.     In  that  great  mount, 

e  Yidy&dharas,  once  dwelt 

dtaketu.     To  his  house 

ishing  tree,"  the  legacy 

irs,  from  its  nature  called 

lesires."     Then  the  king 

ched  that  heaven-sent  tree  and  said, 

tones :  "  0  deity  ! 
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Who  ever  grantest  all  we  ask  or  seek. 

Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  now,  a  virtuous  son. 

For  I  am  childless."     "  King/'  replied  the  tree, 

"Tliy  prayer  is  granted,  thou  shalt  have  a  aon  ; 

Within  his  mind  shall  dwell  the  memory 

Of  former  births ;  he  shall  be  liberal, 

The  lover  of  all  creatures."     Then  the  king. 

Filled  with  delight,  in  adoration  bowed 

Before  the  tree,  and  straightway  to  his  Qoeen 

Bore  the  glad  tidings.     Soon  a  son  was  born. 

And  to  the  boy  the  father  gave  the  name 

JimC^taveLhana.     As  time  went  on 

The  youth  increased  in  stature,  while  the  love 

Which  filled  his  inmost  nature,  step  by  step. 

Grew  with  his  outward  form.     At  last,  the  prince. 

Proclaimed  Successor  to  his  father's  crown, 

Filled  with  compassion  for  all  living  things 

That  move  upon  this  earth,  in  secret  spoke, 

And  thus  addressed  his  father,  who  with  joy 

Hoard  his  son's  words.     "  Surely  I  know  full  well 

That  all  things  perish  :  nothing  on  the  earth 

Has  an  abiding  place  ;  one  thing  alone, — 

The  glory  of  the  virtuous,  replete 

With  purity, — though  countless  ages  pass. 

Shall  never  fail.     If  men  of  noble  mind 

Have  gained  renown  by  showering  kindnesses 

On  olherH,  more  than  life,  far  more  than  wealth. 

They  value  that  fair  glory.     As  for  us — 

If  our  good  fortune — our  prosperity — 

Be  for  ourselves  alone,  nor  overflow 

On  the  less  fortunate,  then  like  a  flash 

Of  lightning  shall  our  fortune  pass  away, 

And  vanish  into  air.     This  *  Wiwhing  tree  * 

Grants  all  that  we  desire  ;  if,  then,  we  pray 

The  tree  to  pour  its  blessings  o'er  the  world, 

Nor  keep  them  selfishly, — then  shall  its  fruit 

Be  ours  indet^d.     So  let  mo  supplicate 

The  wishing  tree  that  by  its  boundless  wealth 
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des  of  men,  who  pass  their  lives 
may  be  relieved."     Thus  spoke 
la  :  gladly  his  sire 
d  the  youth  invoked  the  tree, 
us  tree  !    The  giver  of  all  good 
this  day  our  earnest  prayer ; 
earth  all  want  and  poverty. 
!  friendly  one  !  Thou  hast  been  sent 
world  with  wealth,  therefore  I  pray 
en  the  wealth  that  they  desire." 
Jimdtavahana 
ring  one,  the  tree  sent  down 
iant  showers  on  the  earth, 
nkind  rejoiced.     Who  could  have  bent 
tree  to  carry  out  his  will 
n  plenty,  even  though  he  were 
sdom,  but  the  glorious 
,  ?    Therefore  to  him 
regions  of  the  earth  fast  bound 
titude,  and  o'er  the  heav'n 
me  extended  far  and  wide, 
iions  of  the  King  uprose, — 
Jimfitaketu, — full 
30  the  throne  was  firmly  fixed 
lory  ;  and  their  minds  they  set 
bat  place  wherein  the  tree, 
U  blessings,  grew, — a  place 
sy  to  be  o'ercome. 
met  together,  fully  bent 
1  said  Jlmdtav&hana, 
K)sed,  "  Father  !    this  life  of  ours 
ibble  on  the  stream. 
B  then  desire  prosperity  ? 
amp,  whose  tongue  of  flame 
the  wind,  so  among  men 
'ho  could  ever  hope  to  gain 
e  at  least)  prosperity 
ina  or  death?     I  will  not  fight 
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With  kinsmen  ;  I  will  rather  leave  my  realm 
And  dwell  within  the  forest.     Let  them  be ! 
We  will  not  slay  these  miserable  men. 
Our  brothers  and  our  kin."     His  father  said. 
Firmly  resolved  in  mind :  "  I,  too,  my  son  ! 
Will  go  with  you,  for  I  am  old  and  grey, 
And  how  should  love  for  power  abide  in  me 
Since  thou,  all  young  and  vigorous,  hast  cast 
Thy  realm  aside,  as  though  it  were  but  straw. 
Through  love  and  pity  P  "    Thus  the  King  approved 
Jinidtuv&hana's  advice,  and  left 
His  realm,  departing  with  his  wife  and  son 
To  Mount  Malaya.     There  the  youth  abode 
Within  a  grove,  the  Siddha's  dwelling-place, 
Whore  trees  of  sandal  shadowed  o'er  the  brooks, 
Making  his  father's  life  his  chief  est  care. 
And  while  he  sojourned  there,  the  Siddha  prince. 
One  Miti&vasu,  took  him  as  a  friend. 
Whoso  maiden  sister  in  a  former  birth 
Had  loved  Jimutav&hana.     He  saw, 
And  filled  with  perfect  wisdom  knew  again 
The  damsel  he  hud  loved.     Their  mutual  glance. 
Like  the  fruil  meshes  of  the  net  which  holds 
The  captive  deer,  ensnared  each  other's  souls. 
One  day  the  Siddha  prince,  his  countenance 
Beaming  with  joy,  in  sudden  thought  addressed 
Jimutuvikhana,  whom  the  three  worlds 
Adored  :  "  A  younger  sister  dwells  with  me. 
Called  Xlaluyavuti :  to  thee  I  give 
The  maiden  ;  0  !  do  not  refuse  my  gift !  " 
Then  s|)oke  Jimutav&hana,  and  said : 
**  Prince !  in  a  former  birth  she  was  my  wife, 
Thou  too  my  friend,  even  as  dear  to  mo 
As  my  own  heart ;  to  me  is  given  the  power 
Of  calling  buck  to  mind  births  {)a8t  and  gone.'' 
Then  Mitruvasu  said:  ''Tell  me,  I  pray, 
The  story  of  thy  former  births,  I  long 
To  hear  it."     And  Jimutav&bana, 
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rds  all  creatures,  answered : 
my  tale :  Once  in  a  former  birth 
hara,  flying  through  space, 
i&laya,  whose  lofty  peaks 
t)eneath  me,  and  I  was  beheld 
rting  with  his  spouse.     The  god 
ause  my  towering  flight 
re  him,  with  a  curse  pronounced 
•  on  me :  *  In  the  world  of  men 
ise  thou  shalt  be  born  :  a  wife 
ly&d haras  thou  shalt  obtain, 
point  thy  son  to  occupy 
1  then  once  more  remembering 
rth,  thou  shalt  again  be  born 
ara.'     Thus  Siva  spoke, 
mrsed,  foretelling  too  the  end 
ma,  and  disappeared, 
a  merchant's  family 
Etn  form,  and  lived  the  son 
r  in  a  city  named 
udatta  was  the  name 
\e.     Time  passed  ;  to  manhood  grown, 
me  forth,  a  retinue 
[owing,  to  some  far  land 
my  journey,  I  was  seized 
i  forest ;  stripped  of  all 
e,  they  loaded  me  with  chains 
le  to  their  village,  to  the  shrine 
■e  a  silken  banner  waved, 
ig,  like  as  it  were  the  tongue 
kgerness  to  lick  the  blood 
J.     Then  to  Pulindaka, 
Y  brought  me,  who  was  worshipping 
ess,  that  within  her  shrine 
ed  as  a  sacrifice, 
although  a  Savara, 
bis  heart  within  him  melt 
ate  ;  a  causeless  love 
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Which  seems  to  spring  unbidden  in  the  heart 
Tells  us  of  friendship  in  a  former  birth. 
Thus  was  I  saved  from  slaughter  by  the  King, 
Who,  still  intent  upon  the  sacrifice, 
Prepared  to  make  the  offering  of  himself, 
And  so  complete  the  rite.     But  while  he  thought 
Thereon,  a  voice  from  heaven  said :  *  O  king ! 
Hurt  not  thyself !     Ask  of  me  what  thou  wilt. 
It  shall  be  granted  thee,  for  thou  hast  been 
Approved  of  me/     Then  filled  with  joy  the  king 
Replied  :  '  Since  thou,  O  goddess,  hast  approved 
My  deeds,  what  should  I  further  need  P  but  yet- 
One  thing  I  ask  of  thee :  in  births  to  come, 
May  love  between  me  and  the  merchant's  son 
Ever  remain  unchanged.'     *  It  shall  be  so,' 
Answered  the  goddess.     Then  the  Savara 
Restored  me  to  my  home  loaded  with  wealth. 
My  father,  seeing  that  I  had  returned 
From  a  far-distant  land,  the  jaws  of  death 
Barely  escaped,  held  a  great  festival 
To  do  me  honour.     Then  I  saw  again 
After  some  time  had  passed  the  Savara  chief 
Led  in  a  prisoner  before  the  king 
For  sentence  and  for  punishment :  his  crime 
The  plunder  of  a  caravan.     Straightway 
I  told  my  father,  and  I  prayed  the  king 
To  spare  the  Suvara.     My  prayer  was  heard 
And  with  a  mighty  sum  of  gold  I  saved 
The  Savara  chief  from  death.     Thus  I  repaid 
His  benefits,  and  to  my  own  abode 
I  brought  him  home,  and  long  I  tended  him 
With  loving  care.     After  a  time  he  turned 
Departing  to  his  village,  while  his  heart 
Tender  with  love  was  fixed  upon  me  still. 
And  then  he  roamed  the  earth,  seeking  a  gift 
Worthy  the  kindnesses  which  I  had  showed 
Towards  him.     As  he  wandered  here  and  there, 
He  saw  a  lake  before  him,  on  its  banks 
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[ding  on  a  lion,  young 
'ul.     The  Savara,  amazed, 
as  within  himself.     '  Who  may  this  be  P 
rtal  P     How  then  does  she  ride 
P     Can  she  be  divine  P 
Idess,  how  should  such  as  I 
P     Surely  clad  in  human  form 
tbe  merit  which  I  gained 
irths.     Oh !  could  I  only  win 
friend  in  marriage, — then  indeed 
tow  on  him  a  just  reward 
>enefits.'     The  Savara, 
ig  in  himself,  respectfully 

greet  the  maiden,  who  returned 

n.     '  Who  art  thou  P  '  she  said 

hou  come  to  this  far-distant  land  P  ' 

ara  prince,'  he  made  reply, 

eeking  treasure  in  this  wood, 

Ight  of  thee  I  called  to  mind 

ho  saved  my  life,  the  merchant's  son. 

he  in  youth  and  comeliness, 

of  nectar  to  the  world, 

art.     Fortunate  the  lot 

naid  who  shall  bestow  her  hand 

1  of  generosity, 

3,  of  patience,  of  compassion. 

sing  lovely  form  of  thine 

'  such  a  destiny,  Alas  I 

)ears  indeed  his  bow  in  vain.' 
mind  by  these  enticing  words 

eay,  as  though  the  spells  of  love 

Br.     *  Where  is  this  friend  of  thine  P ' 

3r  love's  prompting.     *  Bring  him  here  I 

9e  him.'     *  Even  so/  replied 

nd  full  of  joy  returned 

iend,  thinking  his  object  gained. 

;  with  him  treasures — pearls  and  musk, 

ir  abode,  and  entering  in, 
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While  all  our  house  saluted  hiniy  he  gave 

My  51  re  the  present,  worth  a  mighty  sam 

Of  gold.     After  the  day  and  following  nig'fat 

Had  passed  in  feasting,  then  the  Savara 

Took  me  aside,  and  told  me  privately 

The  story  of  the  maiden ;  and  to  me. 

Full  of  excitement  at  the  tale,  he  said, 

*'  Come  there  with  me,  my  friend ! '    When  nightfall  came, 

The  Savara  departed,  bearing  me 

Along  with  him.     And  when  the  morning  light 

Shone  forth,  my  father  knew  that  I  had  gone 

Together  with  the  Savara  prince ;  but  yet, 

Confiding  in  the  prince's  love  for  me, 

He  felt  no  grief.     And  I,  as  time  went  on. 

Journeyed  towards  Himalaya;  the  prince 

Tending  me  on  the  way  with  loving  care. 

At  length,  one  evening,  we  beheld  the  lake 

Before  our  eves,  and  in  the  forest  bounds 

We  tarried  all  that  night,  eating  the  fruits 

Which  grew  within  the  wood, — that  lovely  wood 

Wherein  the  ground  was  strewed  with  creeper  flowen. 

While  all  the  air  resounded  with  the  hum 

Of  bees  :  sweet  gentle  breezes  blew, — the  herbs 

Sent  forth  a  gleaming  light  even  like  lamps. 

And  then  all  night  we  rested  in  that  wood — 

The  chamber  of  delight.     Next  day  the  maid, 

Itiding  upon  the  lion,  like  the  moon 

liosting  upon  an  autumn  cloud,  drew  near. 

As  she  approached,  my  mind  at  every  step 

Flew  as  it  were  to  meet  her,  and  the  prince, 

Advancing  tow'rds  her,  said  in  courteous  tones : — 

*  Goddess !  I  offer  tht»e  my  dearest  friend, 

Accept  him  as  thy  bridegroom.'     *  Bring  thy  friend 

Hither,'  she  answered,  and  with  eyes  of  lovo 

She  glanced  at  me  approaching  her,  and  said, 

'  This  friend  of  thine  must  surely  be  a  god ! 

No  mortal  has  so  beautiful  a  form.' 

'  Fair  one  !  I  am  a  mortal,'  I  replied. 
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it's  son,  who  dwells  in  Vallabhf. 

y  the  favour  of  the  god 

upon  his  head  the  crescent  moon 

)  as  his  son.'     Then  said  the  maid, 

3t  down  through  modesty,  *  The  god 

ilfilled  his  promise  ;  for  he  deigned 

Q  a  dream,  "  To-morrow's  sun 

hy  spouse  to  thee."     Lo !  here  I  find 

busband.'     Thus  she  charmed  my  mind 

of  nectar  sweetness.     Then  the  wood 
journeying  homewards  that  the  rites 

might  be  duly  solemnized  ; 
1  on  the  lion,  in  my  arms 

maiden,  we  reached  Vallabht. 

h  wonder  filled  the  people  ran 

ther ;  marvelling,  he  came 
When  he  saw  the  gracefulness 

)f  the  maiden,  and  perceived 

lad  chosen  her,  his  heart 

I  to  our  marriage  feast  he  called 

nd  relatives.     Thus  she  became 

id  all  my  life  was  filled  with  peace 

fi,  blessed  with  a  virtuous  wife. 

time  went  by,  old  age  crept  on, 

1^  disgust  for  earthly  things 

s  of  life,  I  made  my  son 

ly  kingdom.     Then  I  turned, 

my  royal  state,  and  went 

t.     There  intense  desire 

nortal  frame  possessed  my  mind. 

editated  on  the  deity 
mountain  side  I  threw  myself 

g.     So  I  quitted  life.     Now  bom 

)  world,  thou  seest  me 

.     To  me  belongs 

^n  of  my  former  births, 
m  art  the  Savara  prince, 
lister,  Malayavatly 
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Wi*  TTir-irrlr.^  isiii  the  woii.i*  thai  gird 

Tlr  •?.  .r-r :  a::i  ir.  :ii:  r-lart-  he  saw  a  man 

Feari-l  i:.i  :rri:::l:r.? ;    and  with  load  lament 

H>  rcoth-irr  1:11:  xei,  while  the  man  would  turn 

Ar^d  'oii  r.:*  niother  leave  him.  but  with  tears 

r^?-^-  Lfrver  cr-a.seii  to  follow  him.     Behind 

T?,e  j#air  th-re  followed  one  ia  sc^ldier's  garb, 

Who  l«i:d  tr.e  man  up  to  a  lofty  rock 

And  l»>xt  hirn.     Then  Jimutavahana 

.SfKike  to  the  man  and  said,  '"  Tell  me,  I  pray, 

AVho  art  thou  'r    Why  does  this  thy  mother  weep 

For  thee/'     Then  ^aid  the  man.  '*  In  bygone  times 

Kadra  and  Vinata,  Easyapa's  wives, 

Held  a  dispute.     The  horses  of  the  sun 

Were  black/*  so  one  declared, — the  other  said 

That  they  were  white.     The  one  who  erred  should  serve 

The  other  as  a  slave.     Thus  each  agreed. 

The  subtle-minded  Kadru,  fully  bent 

On  victory,  induced  her  sons  the  snakes 

To  send  forth  sliowers  of  venom  o'er  the  steeds-; 

And  then  siie  showed  them  all  defiled  and  black 

To  Vinata.     So  by  an  artifice 

Was  Vinata  o'ercomc  and  made  a  slave. 

How  terrible  is  woman's  spite  which  wreaks 

Vengeance  upon  its  kind.     Then  came  the  son 
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raruda,  and  he  begged 

Then  the  sons  of  KadrA  said, 
!  the  gods  have  now  begun 
t  sea  of  milk.     If  thou  wilt  bring 
om  that  sea,  0  mighty  chief, 
IS,  thou  shalt  indeed  redeem 
from  her  bonds  of  slavery.' 
lea  of  milk  Garuda  went, 
his  mighty  power,  if  by  that  means 
bain  the  nectar.     Vishnu,  pleased 
iplay  of  might,  exclaimed,  *  Indeed 
lighted  me !     Ask  what  thou  wilt, 
've  it  thee.'     Garuda,  wroth, 
lother  had  been  made  a  slave, 
ray  thee  may  the  snakes  become 

he  god  assented.     So  he  gained 

'  his  valour,  and  a  boon 

.     As  Garuda  turned  to  go, 

n  Indra.     *  King  of  birds ! '  he  said, 

B  errand ;  may  thy  power  and  might 

)  foolish  snakes  lest  they  consume 

ind  enable  me  to  take 

When  Garuda  heard  these  words, 

>omplied,  and  to  the  snakes 

ectar  in  his  hand  he  went, 

he  thought  of  Vishnu's  boon  ; 

:  at  a  distance,  he  addressed 

led  with  alarm  at  Vishnu's  gift : — 

lectar,  lo  !  I  bring  it  you, 

ise  my  mother  ;  if  you  fear 

nil  place  it  on  a  bed 

188 ;  and  when  you  have  restored 

m\\  go,  and  you  can  take 

)nce.'     All  willingly  the  snakes 

upon  a  sacred  bed 

»  Garuda  placed  the  bowl 
departed,  having  freed 

Then  the  snakes  approached  to  taste 
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lis  enemy  as  food 
:'  his  realm  !  Why  did  he  not 
himself?    Oh,  base  thy  King ! 
overthrow  of  all  his  race 
I  witness.     Ah  I  how  great  a  sin ! 
)mmits.     Lo  I  mighty  sins 
ity  men  commit,  impelled 
^diness.     Cheer  up,  my  friend ! 
thee,  surrendering 
Jaruda."     "  Mighty  one  !  " 
nkachuda  ;  '*  This  be  far 
'hou  wouldest  not  destroy  a  gem 
o(  glass.     Never  will  I 
)ul  disgrace  through  me  should  fall 
."     Thus  tried  he  to  dissuade 
,  and  to  the  shrine 

thinking  his  time  was  come, 
tion  to  the  god. 
led  Jimiitavahana, 

rapassion,  as  it  were, 

ure  house — thought  that  the  chance 

offering  of  himself,  to  save 

ife.     Therefore  he  quickly  sent 

y,  on  some  pretence. 

ruda,  and  immediately 

m  to  tremble  at  the  wind 

ig  wings,  as  though  it  shook 

he  steadfast  bravery 

indedone.     Then  rose  in  haste 

and  filled  with  love 

gs,  mounted  upon  the  rock 

ing  the  quaking  earth  foretold 

3aruda.     Then  swooped  down 

uemy — the  heavens  grew  dark 

adow,  and  he  bore  away 

while  drops  of  blood 

e  hero,  and  his  jewelled  crest 

md,  torn  by  Qaruda's  beak. 
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And  flying  to  the  topmost  mountain  peak. 

The  king  of  birds  began  to  eat  his  prey. 

Then  instantly  there  fell  from  heaven  a  rain 

Of  flowers,  while  Oaruda  at  the  sight 

Was  filled  with  wonder.     Soon  this  snake  returned 

Fresh  from  Gokarna's  shrine,  and  when  he  saw 

The  rock  of  death  wet  with  the  drops  of  blood, 

**  Surely  the  mighty-minded  one,  (he  thought) 

Has  offered  up  his  life  to  ransom  mine. 

Oh,  whither  has  Garuda  borne  him  hence  P 

Lo !  I  will  search  for  him,  it  mav  so  chance 

That  I  may  find  him."     Following  the  track 

Left  by  the  drops  of  blood,  the  serpent  went. 

Meanwhile  Garuda  with  amazement  saw 

* 

That  gladness  filled  Jimdtav&hana. 

He  ceased  to  cat  him,  and  within  himself 

He  thought : — "  Who  can  this  be  P    This  must  be  one 

To  whom  I  have  no  right ;  for  misery 

Has  no  abode  within  his  constant  mind. 

Lo  I  he  rejoices  in  his  fate !  "     Then  said 

Jimutavahana,  upon  his  aim 

Intent : — "  0  King  of  birds  !  there  still  remains 

Within  my  body  flesh  and  blood :  I  pray 

Why  host  thou  ceased  to  feed  upon  my  form, 

Seeing  thy  hunger  is  not  satisfied  ?  " 

Filled  with  astonishment,  the  King  of  birds 

Ceased  from  his  meal,  and  said,  "  0  !  mighty  one ! 

Surely  thou  art  no  snake ;  I  pray  thee,  say, 

Who  art  thou  ?  "     Then  Jiniutav&hana 

(Mis  answer  just  begun,  ''  I  am  a  snake  ! 

Fiat  me,  I  pray,  for  men  of  constant  mind 

With  perseverance  carry  through  the  task 

Thev  liave  in  hand,")  heard  from  afar  the  voice 

Of  Sankachuda,  "  King  of  birds !  desist  ! 

I  am  the  snake  prcpare<l  for  thee !     Alas ! 

How  earnest  thou  in  recklessness  and  haste 

To  err  so  grievously  P  *'     Confusion  seized 

Garuda,  and  JimQtavahanu 
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e  with  ^ef,  for  his  desire 
unfulfilled.     At  last  the  truth 
Fore  Garuda,  and  he  knew 
not  a  serpent,  but  the  king 
dharas.     Then  deepest  pain 
mind.     '*  Alas  !  my  cruelty  !  " 
f^hat  sin  has  that  brought  forth  in  me  ! 
)es  sin  lay  hold  on  those 
fter  sin  !     This  noble  one 
her's  good  has  sacrificed 
ising  this  illusive  world, 
power — all  honour  be  to  him, 
iceasing !  "     Then  the  king  of  birds, 
self,  into  the  flames 

headlong.     "  King  of  birds,"  exclaimed 
,  "  Do  not  despair ! 
it  truly  turn  from  guilt — repent ! 
serpents  for  thy  food — repent 
1  thou  didst  eat  in  times  gone  by ; 
find  a  remedy  for  guilt, 
ly  avail."     The  king  of  birds 
3iced,  determined  to  repent, 
m&tav&hana 

y  father.     Then  to  heaven 
ing  down  nectar,  to  revive 
prince,  and  to  restore  to  life 
•rho  had  perished,  and  whose  bones 
t.     Then  Gauri  came  from  heaven 
Q,  and  on  the  mighty  one 
th  showers  of  nectar  :  and  his  limbs, 
•eater  beauty  than  before, 
ick  to  him,  while  through  the  sky 
music  rang,  and  all  the  gods 
ruda,  too,  returned  from  heaven, 
$ctar  ;  and  along  the  shore 
he  life-giving  drops.     And  lo  ! 
lat  had  perished,  once  again 
^d  with  the  forms  that  they  had  worn 
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In  life,  and  filled  that  forest  by  the  shore — 

Crowds  upon  crowds  of  serpents  pressing  on  ; — 

It  seemed  even  as  though  the  serpent  world. 

Forgetting  their  dread  enemy,  had  come 

To  see  and  honour  their  deliverer. 

And  round  Jimdtav&hana  his  friends, 

His  wife,  his  parents,  clustered,  and  they  praiaed 

Him  for  his  glory,  and  undying  fame. 

Could  aught  but  triumph  reign  in  word  or  thought 

Since  joy  had  banished  pain.     Then  to  his  home. 

Together  with  his  wife,  and  friend,  and  son, 

Jim{!ktav£Lhana,  compassionate 

Towards  all  living  things,  departing,  reigned 

The  sovereign  lord  of  the  Vidy&dharas. 


The  Story  of  Harisarman  {Katha  Sarit  Sdgara,  Tar&nga 

30,  Sloka  92). 

Once  on  a  time  within  a  certain  town 
There  lived  a  Brahman  ;  he  was  very  poor, 
And  foolish  too.     Moreover,  he  had  naught 
Wlierewith  to  earn  a  livelihood  ;  his  case 
Was  altogether  very  bad.     Besides  he  had 
No  end  of  children  ;  thus  tlie  deitv 
Would  punish  him  for  all  the  wicked  deeds 
Committed  in  some  former  life.     So  then 
The  Brahman  (Harisarman  was  his  name) 
Wandered  about,  with  all  his  family, 
To  beg  for  alms  :  and  in  his  wanderings 
He  chanced  upon  a  village.     There  he  stayed, 
And  in  a  rich  houseliolder's  family 
He  entered  into  service.     While  his  sons 
Tended  the  cows,  and  kept  their  master's  goods. 
His  wife  served  him,  and  in  a  dwelling  near 
He  lived  himself,  performing  day  by  day 
The  tasks  appointed  in  his  master's  house. 
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laughter  of  the  householder 
and  a  mighty  feast  was  made, 
rom  far  and  near  invited  came. 
Brdhman  pleased,  because  he  thought 
I  cram  himself  up  to  the  throat 
;  but  no  one  remembered  him 
1  to  the  feast.     When  night  had  come, 
stress  because  his  hopes  had  failed, 
wife  to  him  : — "  Stupid,"  he  said, 
I  I :  men  therefore  with  disdain 
now  by  an  artifice 
them,  and  I  shall  appear 
truing.     This  must  be  your  part 
iter,  when  you  have  the  chance, 
ned  in  magic  art.     Hespect 
3aid  me."     So  a  plan  he  formed 
Y  night  he  stole  the  horse 
bridegroom  rode.     When  morning  came, 
I's  men  searched  far  and  near,  but  found 
arisarraan  had  concealed 
me  far-distant  place.     Then  came 
wife  and  said,  "  Why  not  consult 
for  he  knows  astrology 
tnces.     Lo  !  he  will  find 
ou."     Therefore  the  householder 
s  to  ask  the  Br&h man's  help, 
m  said,  "To-day  the  horse 
ou  call  me  to  your  house, 
erday,  I  was  ignored." 
rdon,"  said  the  householder, 
forget :  " — with  such  like  words 
the  Br&hman's  wrath,  and  said, 
B  is  the  horse  P  "    The  Br&hman  drew 
ims,  and  feigned  to  make 
s.     "  You  will  find  the  horse 
in  such  and  such  a  place, 
xih  him  home,  before  the  thieves 
ther."     Then  they  went  and  found 
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The  horse  and  brought  him  back,  praising  the  skill 

Of  Harisarman.     All  men  honoured  him 

And  took  him  for  a  sage.     It  came  to  pass 

After  some  time  the  palace  of  the  king 

Was  entered  by  a  thief,  who  carried  off 

Jewels  and  gold.     Now  Harisarman's  fame 

Had  reached  the  royal  ears,  therefore  the  king 

Sent  for  the  Br&hman.     He,  when,  summoned  came. 

But  gave  no  answer,  trying  to  evade 

The  question.    "  When  to-morrow  comes,"  he  said, 

"  An  answer  I  will  give  you."     Then  the  king 

Locked  Harisarman  up  within  a  room 

And  placed  a  watch.     Filled  with  despondency. 

The  Brahman  thought  but  little  would  avail 

All  his  pretended  wisdom.     In  that  place 

There  was  a  maid  called  Jihv&  ;  it  so  chanced 

That  she,  helped  by  her  brother,  was  the  thief. 

This  maid,  overcome  with  terror  at  the  skill 

Of  Harisarman,  listened  at  the  door 

By  night,  intent  on  finding  out,  if  possible, 

What  ho  might  be  about.     Just  at  that  time 

The  Brahman,  who  was  in  the  room  alone. 

Taking  to  task  his  tongue,  which  had  assumed 

To  know  that  which  it  knew  not,  said: — "  Alas  ! 

O  Jihva  !  ^  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done 

Through  lust  of  pleasure  *t    Evil  one !  Endure 

Thy  punishment."     The  servant,  terrified, 

Thought  that  her  crime  was  known,  and  entering  in» 

Fell  at  the  Brahman's  foot,  whom  she  supposed 

To  have  all  knowledge,  and  she  said  : — '*  O  Sir  ! 

'Tis  true!     I  am  the  thief!     I  Jihva  stole 

The  gold  and  jewels,  and  I  buried  them 

Under  the  roots  of  a  pomegranate  tree 

Behind  tlie  palace.     Take  the  gold  I  pray 

Which  I  have  left,  and  spare  me,  I  confess 

My  crime."     Wlien  Harisarman  heard  these  words, 

*  Jihva  meana  *  tongue/  as  well  us  beiug  a  proper  name. 
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haughtiness  :  ''  I  know  all  this ! 
I  future,  past,  and  present  lie 
3n ;  but  I  will  not  denounce 
ief,  because  you  are  a  wretch 
plored  ray  mercy.     Bring  to  me 
d  you  have."     Without  delay 
arted.     Then  the  Br&hman  thought 
That  which  seemed  impossible 
nplished,  as  it  were  in  sport, — 
>osed  to  me.     Calamity 
it  hand,  but  yet  I  have  attained 
i  ray  hopes.     I  blamed  my  tongue, 
ill  my  ills,  when  suddenly 
y  feet  Jihvd  the  thief 
\.     Secret  crimes  are  brought  to  light 
re)  by  fear."    With  thoughts  like  these 
night  rejoicing.     Morning  dawned, 
led  the  king,  with  much  pretence 
the  garden  where  the  gold 
ealed.     Showing  him  what  remained, 
ief  had  carried  part  away, 
cing  delighted,  and  he  gave 
I  honours  and  rewards. 
Q,  the  chief  minister, 
g  in  private,  whispering 
*  How  should  a  man  possess 
3  this,  which  ordinary  men 
,  seeing  his  ignorance, 
fht  of  the  Sastras,— of  the  books 
jnce.     So  you  may  be  sure 
partnership  with  thieves, 
living  by  dishonest  means, 
by  some  new  artifice — 
sdom."     To  this  scheme  the  king 
.,  and  he  placed  a  frog 
ed  pitcher,  newly  bought, 
risarman,  **  Tell  me  now, 
this  pitcher  ?    If  you  guess 

UUB8.]  12 
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Aright,  theu  will  I  honour  you  indeed/' 

The  Br&hman  heard  these  words,  and  thoaght  his  end 

Had  come  at  length  :  then  rose  within  his  mind 

The  name  of  **  frog/'  by  which  in  sportiyenees 

His  father  used  to  call  him  ;  suddenly. 

Impelled  by  some  divinity,  he  spoke. 

Lamenting  his  untimely  fate,  and  said. 

Addressing  thus  himself,  ''  Poor  little  frog  ! 

Surely  this  pitcher  is  the  overthrow 

Of  all  your  hopes,  for  on  you  in  this  place 

Destruction  swiftly  falls.''     Then  all  who  heard 

The  Br&hman's  words,  with  loud  applause  ezcloinied, 

**  Indeed,  a  mighty  sage  !  he  even  saw 

Within  the  pitcher."     Then,  indeed,  the  king. 

Thinking  that  Ilarisarman's  skill  was  due 

To  magic  art,  gave  to  him  villages 

And  wealth,  and  outward  marks  of  royal  state. 

The  humble  Br&hman  thus  became  a  prince. 
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Europe.  Its  four  sub-branches  are  the  TJgrio,  Finn  proper, 
Volga-Finn,  and  Perm-Finn.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  Magyar,  one  of  the  languages  of  the  IJgrio  sub-brancb, 
all  these  sub-branches  are  confined  to  the  north  of  Russia,  viz. 
to  Lapland,  Finland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  part  of  Eurland,  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  region  between  this 
well-watered  district  and  the  territory  of  the  Samoy^d. 

II.  SamoyM  represents  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  inhabiting 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  Gulf  of 
Eandalak  to  the  river  Obi. 

III.  Mdnchu  is  divided  into  three  sub-branches  :  M&ncha 
proper,  occupying  the  country  known  as  Manchiiria,  north  of 
Eor6a ;  Tungus,  spoken  in  a  compact  district  around  Kras* 
noyarsk  and  Irkutsk ;  and  Lamut,  spoken  by  tribes  leading  a 
hard  life  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Upper  Lena. 

The  Mongol  Branch  is  spoken  by  a  population  altogether 
nomad.  Its  home  is  Mongolia ;  but  immense  bodies  of 
Mongols  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Central  Asia  and 
Southern  Russia,  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  Manchuria.  The 
Mongol  who  inhabit  the  south-eastern  steppes  of  Russia  aie 
known  generally  as  Kalraiik. 

I  now  come  to  the  fifth  Branch,  of  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  give  some  more  detailed  account. 

This  Branch,  for  philological  purposes,  may  be  divided 
into  five  sub- branches,  as  follows : 

L  Turki  proper. 

2.  Nogai. 

3.  Uigur. 

4.  Kirghiz. 

5.  Yakut. 

Each  of  the  sub-Branches  is  distinct  from  the  other,  and 
contains  its  own  Languages.  A  few  general  remarks  on  the 
linguistic  aspect  of  these  sub- Branches  may  be  a  useful 
preface  to  my  remarks  on  their  geographical  distribution. 

1.  P/ionfticH.  (A)  There  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  pro* 
nunciation  of  the  vowels  and  consonants.  There  is  hardly  a 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet  that  has  the  same  value  in  any 
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bh  languages.  We  have  here  in  this  section 
ics  an  immense  field  for  research, 
are  very  few  which  are  pronounced  alike  in 
I.  To  illustrate  what  I  say  take  the  word 
We  have  dakhee^  daakhee,  d'ha,  taghee,  tagee^ 
nda,  dagee,  daagee,  dagen,  thagee,  and  da,  in 
(ties.  There  are  more  than  ten  forms  for 
or  'is.'  A  comparative  dictionary  of  these 
would  be  a  useful  work. 
.  Some  verbs  are  common  to  several  Lan- 
atives  of  these  verbs  may  not  be  common 
uage.  The  same  applies  to  words  built  on 
djectives. 

cannot  say  that  in  the  matter  of  structure 
il  difference  in  the  Turki  Languages.  The 
8  run  through  them  all.  Every  sentence, 
ery  one  of  the  Languages  must  end  with 
3re  are  doubtless  certain  differences  in  the 
itive  and  accusative  terminations  in  several 
)  comparison  of  the  adjective,  in  nomina 
)les,  in  pronouns,  and  in  the  formation  of 
>m  the  verbs,  but  there  is  nothing  radical 
e  of  the  Languages  from  the  rest  of  its 
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convenient  if,  instead  of  taking  each  of 
es  and  treating  it  in  its  entirety,  I  were 
mguage  in  Geographical  order,  beginning 
3ving  eastwards,  and  indicating  to  which 
B  the  Language  belongs. 

i.  Nogai. 

r  belongs  to  the  Nogai  sub-Branch.  The 
umber  about  190,000.  The  most  westerly 
ive  reached  is  the  Russian  province  of 
hey  occupy  about  twenty  villages.     They 
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graphical  Distribution  of  the  Modern  Turki 
ij  M.  A.  Morrison,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the 
oreign  Bible  Society  in  South  Russia. 

Cu9T,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  K.A.S.,  with  a  Note,  Table 
Authorities,  and  a  Language-Map. 

h  I  address  myself  in  this  paper  is  the 
ibution  of  the  Turki  languages.  But 
light  be  well  to  glance  at  the  whole  Ugro- 
'der  to  determine  the  position  of  the  Turki 
it  division  of  the  languages  of  the  human 

J,  but  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  TJgro- 
•e  spoken  over  a  region  extending  through 
rees  of  longitude,  from  the  shores  of  the 
reat  Wall  of  China  and  the  plateau  of 
35  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  frozen 
1  and  Yakut  to  the  plains  of  Northern 
l-waters  of  the  Indus. 
,  spoken  over  this  vast  portion  of  the 
),  for  philological  purposes,  divided  into 
les.     They  are : 

1.  Finn. 

2.  Samoy^d. 

3.  M&nchu. 

4.  Mongol. 

5.  Turki. 

of  the  various  languages  which  compose 
lies  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.     A 
lowever,  descriptive  of  their  geographical 
md  useful. 
;roup   is  almost  altogether  confined    to 
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of  Azcrbij&D,  Ghilan,  and  Maz&ndaran,  this  is  the  Temacular. 
It  18  a  peculiar  and  corrupt  form.  For  pbilologists  it  has 
nono  of  the  value  of  the  more  archaic  languages^  e.^.  the 
TJigur.  German  missionaries^  stationed  in  Shusha,  aboat  the 
year  1830,  were  the  first  to  reduce  to  paper  its  grammatical 
principles.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  a  most  able  Arme- 
nian linguist,  Mirza  Ferukh. 

vii.  Bashkir, 

Again  going  north  to  Astrakhan  on  the  Volga  delta,  we 
unUiT  tho  country  of  the  Bashkir.  If  we  draw  a  line  fran 
AHtrakliun  north-cast  to  Orenburg,  and  thence  due  north  to 
Ufa  and  Perm,  we  bisect  the  country  of  the  Bashkir  into 
two  not  very  un(;(|uul  parts.  The  Bashkir  are  most  compact 
in  tho  n(.'ighl>ourh(KKl  of  Ufa,  which  is  really  a  Bashkir  town. 
'V\wy  nunibor  sonic  400,000,  and  are  mostly  settled.  Their 
lungiiMgf!  b(;I()ngH  to  tho  Nogai  sub-Branch.  Ethnologists 
urn  divided  in  opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  race,  but  the 
hcNt.  uuthorititiH  ur(i  agreed  that,  although  the  race  may  be  of 
Mongol  origin,  the  language  is  Turki. 

V  i  i  i .    Tram-  Canpian. 

'V\\\H  IN  a  very  wi(l<?Iy  disiK^rsed  language.    It  is  spoken  by 
iilNiut  *J,.'i()(),00()  pe()j)le.     doing  from  west  to  cast  we  seo  it 
Hpukeii  liy  the  1  ekke  in  tho  rich  pasture  plains  lying  between 
tlie  iiorllieni  HlopeH  of  the  Kopet  hills  and  the  desert,  and  in 
(liat  l<»ng  Hlrip  of  the  Arkatch  valley  north  of  the  Kuren 
Da^li.      Hut  ill  addition  it  is  also  the  hmguage  of  the  ruling 
nutiven  in  Samarkand,  Tashkent,  Bukh&ra,  Charjui,  Kokan, 
I'Vr^liaiia,     lialkh,    and    the     {wpulous    Zarafshan    valley. 
Ill  otIiiT  wordn  it  \h  the  language  of  the  great  Uzbek  nation. 
Till*  DV!  elaiiN  of  the  U/lM»k  are  scattered  over  all  that  part 
of   Central  Ania  in  wliieh   the  towns  just  named  are  situ- 
ated.      It    in   aim)   the   language   of    tho  Salor  and   Sarik 
trihi'M  of   north- weHt   Afghanistan;   also  of   the  Kiptchak 
dwelling   north   of   the  Muryu   river,   and   in   the  district 
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tant  town  of  Andijan.  It  belongs  to  the 
h.  Although  it  is  somewhat  corrupted  by 
of  Persian,  it  retains  the  ancient  forms  of 
fully  than  either  the  Bashkir  or  Azerbij&ni. 
1  these  districts  wishes  to  speak  in  a  more 
or  to  write  a  letter  or  document,  he  uses 
it  of  the  T&jik  or  else  pure  Persian.  As 
Qguage,  the  name  Jagatai  is  little  known  in 
le  Uzbek  say  that  they  speak  *  Turki/  The 
derived  from  Jagat,  that  son  of  Jenghiz 
he  portion  of  Turkestan  now  inhabited  by 
ven  by  his  father. 

ix.   Khivan, 

also  belongs  to  the  Uigur  sub-Branch.  It 
t  1^  million  in  the  Khanate  of  Ehiva  and 
rt  between  the  Amu  Daria  and  the  Caspian, 
re  included  150,000  nomad  Yomut  inhabit- 
nd  the  Kara-Kalpak,  numbering  perhaps 

round  the  southern  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
»man,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population 
;uage,  must  have  broken  off  at  a  very  early 
'iginal  home  of  the  race  among  the  Altai. 
IS  marked  affinities  with  the  most  archaic 

language. 

X.    Kirghiz, 

)i  the  five  sub-Branches  is  so  free  from 
s  as  the  Kirghiz.     The  language  spoken 

the  lower  Volga  and  that  spoken  in  the 
en  Shan  mountains  are  one  and  the  same, 

nearer  to  the  Western  Turki  than  the 
ibes  of  the  Caucasus  and  Western  Caspian 
ly  nearer  than  the  language  of  Tarkand. 
on  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the 
irghiz,  who  are  highlanders  confined  to 
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the  Altai,  Pamir,  and  Thien  Shan  moantaiiiBy  and  to  that 
part  of  Eastern  Turkestan  belonging  to  the  Chinese  Empire ; 
and  the  Kazak- Kirghiz,  dwellers  on  the  plains,  who  roam 
with  their  sheep  and  camels  over  half  a  million  of  square 
miles  from  the  Caspian  to  Lake  Tenghiz.  The  Kazik  or 
western  division  are  far  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
the  Kara-Kirghiz,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  well-known 
Ijcsser,  Middle,  and  Greater  Horde.  The  Greater  Horde, 
which  borders  on  the  territory  of  the  Kara,  inhabits  the 
Alatau  district.  The  Middle  Horde  is  scattered  over  the 
w^holc  of  south-west  Siberia  in  the  territory  north  and  west 
of  Lake  Balkhash  between  the  Upper  Syr  Daria  and  the  Irtish, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sarisoa.  The  Leaser 
Horde  is  us  fur  west  as  the  Caspian  and  Ural  Mountains,  and 
meets  the  Middle  Horde  on  the  Syr  Daria  and  Temba. 
There  is  yet  another  Horde  confined  to  Russia  called  the 
Inner  or  BukciofF  Horde.  They  dwell  on  the  steppe  between 
the  Volga  and  Ural.  There  is  moreover  a  considerable 
Kirghiz  iK)pulation  in  the  government  of  Orenburg.  Eth* 
iiologJHtH  are  not  yet  able  to  decide  whether  they  belong  to 
tlie  Mongol  or  to  the  Tiirki  race.  They  number  altogether 
a  little  over  2,000,000.  The  Kuz&k  or  Western  Kirghiz  has 
been  ralK'd  *  Orenburg  Tartar,'  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Nogui  has  lKH?n  called  'Karuss':  a  Scotch  Missionary  resident 
in  Orenburg  translated  portions  of  the  Scriptures  intoKaz&k- 
Kirghiz.  I  may  add  that  the  translation  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  tlie  written  fonn  of  this  dialect. 

xi.    Yakut. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  philologist  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  any  of  the  languages,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
preserved  its  ancient  fonns  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
foreign  idioms.  It  is  the  language  on  which  Uohtlingk 
wrote  his  cel(>brate<l  monograph.  The  tribes  speaking  Yakut 
inhabit  the  far  north-east  comer  of  Siberia,  and  number 
alK)ut  200,000.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  at  some  unknown 
time  they  have  migrated  to  that  secluded  region  from  the 
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Baikal.  All  tbeir  traditions  agree  with  this 
ssian  Orthodox  Church  has  had  a  mission 
ong  the  Yakut,  but  more  than  the  half  of 
;heir  heathen  usages. 

xii.    Tarkandi. 

of  Yarkand  in  Chinese  Tartary  and  the 
le  Thien  Shan  mountains.  We  have  here 
c  form  of  Turki.  Vamb^ry  considers  that 
incontestably  the  most  primitive  words  and 
^st  all  Turki  forms  of  speech.  It  has  at- 
alone,  with  the  single  exception  of  Osm&nii, 
Iterary  culture.  Early  in  the  fifth  century 
sfriting  by  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  eighth 
missionaries  from  Syria  formed  an  alphabet, 
peaking   this    Language  numbers   nearly 


xiii.   Taranchi, 

aron  Kaulbars  the  Taranchi  number  some 
settled  in  Kulja  and  in  small  agricultural 
ad.  They  are  probably  emigrants  from 
I,  settled  in  their  present  territory  by  the 
3nt.  Radloff  says  of  the  Taranchi  that 
id  of  any  of  the  Central  Asian  Turkish 
9  specially  Turkish  than  any  Turkish  book 
itinople."  It  belongs  to  the  Uigur  sub- 
le  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  word  Taran 
ranchi  are  skilful  agriculturists ;  hence, 
illation. 

xiv.    Altaic* 

amb^ry,  Radloff,  Castren,  and  Pavet  de 
dbal   and  Karagas  are  distinct  forms  of 
the  northern  slopes  of  that  range,  and 
lany  others,  calling  them  dialects. 
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Summary. 


Division. 


1.  T(irki    - 


2.  Xogai    i 


3.  Uig6r    < 


SuB-DiT.    Population.' 


Gboorapbxcal  ExTBaiT. 


Osm&nli 


Cbuw&sh 


Ar.crbij&ni 

Kumiik 

Kas&n 
Bashkir 

Yarkanili 
Traiw-Cus- 
pian 

Khivan 


Turanchi 
4.  Kirghiz        Kirghiz 

r    V  1  / *     (     Ynkfit 


11,000,000 


450,000 


3,000,000  , 
190,000 

70,000 

200,000  i 
400,000 
I 
1,000,000 
2,300,000 


1,500,000 

40,000 
2,000,000 

200,000 
Unknown 


The  mline  class  of  the  Ottoman  En- 

Sire  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asm 
[inor. 
Govemroents  of  Nijnil  XoTgorod« 

Kas&n,  Simbink,  Viatka,  Oren- 
burg. 
Trans-Caacasia  and  N.TT.  Penin. 
BcMHurabia,  Crimea,   Cia-Caucaaia, 

and  Volga  Delta. 
X.£.  Daghestan,  Terek  Valley,  and 

N.  W.  Shore  of  Caspian. 
QoTemments  of  Kasan  and  Simbink. 
GoTemments  of  Astrakhan,  Oren* 

burg,  Ufa. 
Yarkand  and  Chinese  Tartarj. 
Country  of  the  Tekke,  Zarabhan 

Valley,    and    generally    Central 

Turkestan. 
Khanate  and  Desert  of  EhiTn,  and 

South  of  Sea  of  Aral. 
Kulja. 
Fnini  the  Volga  to  confinesof  Manehd- 

ria,  most  compact  in  S.  W.  Siberin. 
N.£.  comer  of  Siberia. 
On  the  X.  Slopes  of  Mt.  Sayan. 


Note  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  R.A.S. 


Now  thut  the  CDtiro  Region  occupied  by  Turki-speakinj^ 
IriboH  has  come  under  the  influence  of  European  dominatioiip 
it.  iH  doHirable  that  some  clearer  understanding  should  be 
arrived  at  of  the  different  languages  of  this  wide-spread 
i'\iinily.  1  had  hoped  to  prevail  on  my  friend  Arminius 
Vambery  to  write  a  piiper  for  this  Journal  on  the  subject, 
and  no  one  is  more  com])etent  to  deal  with  it,  but  the 
('ouncil  diK*lined  to  offer  any  remuneration,  and  so  the 
nc'pfotiation  dropped,  which  I  had  commenced  at  Buda  Pest 
in  1HH;j.  I*avet  de  Courteille  of  Paris,  at  my  request  wrote 
a  {Miper  on  the  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
S<M*iety,  1H77 ;  but,  as  it  appi^ared  to  mo  to  bo  rather  a 
(u^)graphical  than  a  Philological  subject,  I  went  down  in  the 
autumn  of  1883  to  Tiflis,  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  Mr. 
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1,  the  Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 

id  his  learned  colleague,  the  Rev.  Amir- 

I  found  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the 

e    Turki    spoken    in    Trans-Caucasus   and 

orth-West  Province  of  Persia.     This  was 

isk  for  a  profound  scholar  in  his  study  in 

person  engaged  in  Asia  in  distributing  the 

horde  in  the  Language  intelligible  to  them. 

©n  visited  London  last  year,  we  talked  over 

,  and  fixed  approximately  the  number  of 

consider  this  sketch  to  be  only  tentative, 

vance  towards  the  final  settlement  of  this 

n    Vamb^ry   that    though    he    calls    the 

three  Khanates  of  the  Oxus  the  Jagatai, 

y  marked   Dialects  at   Kokan,   Bokh&ra, 

in  each  case  by  the  peculiarities  of  each 

assigns  to  Khiva  the  place  of  a  separate 

g  the  two  other  Khanates  under  the  same 

Tekke.    This  may  or  may  not  be  accurate. 

[ligible,  and  therefore  easily  susceptible  of 

however  quote  no  authority. 

ef    published,   at  St.   Petersburg,    1875, 

Turkish  (Osra&nli),  Persian,  Kirghiz  and 

Ets  spoken  in  Central  Asia,  followed  by  a 

'   Uzbek   he   means  the  two  Languages 

)aper  as  Trans-Caspian  and  Khivan,  and 

Turkest&ni ;    but  this  would  be  going  too 

assuming  a  name  for  one  portion  of  the 

3  t^  the  whole  field.     He  admits  that  the 

Slhiva  is  differentiated  from  the  Dialect  of 

kend,  owing  to  the  contact  of  the  former 

li.     At  the  time  that  he  wrote  he  knew 

piage  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  as  Shaw 

lis  Grammar,  and  he  knew  nothing  also 

he  Tekke  of  Merw,  that  country  being  at 

and  unconquered.     Every  Russian  hates 

igarian,     and  Terantief,   as   was    to  be 
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expected,  attacks  the  '' Jagataiscbe  Sprach  Studien/'  but 
Scholars  will  probably  agree  with  Yamb^ry.  Badloff  is  of 
opinion  that  a  single  version  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  populations  of  Turkestan  (Tashkent),  Bokh&ra, 
Khiva  and  Kokan,  amounting  to  two  or  three  millions.  A 
competent  scholar,  Ostramof,  is  engaged  in  the  translatioii 
of  the  Gospels:  his  work  has  been  submitted  to  Kadloffp 
who  is  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  It  will  be  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  English  Bible  Society,  and  a  large  issue 
published  and  distributed ;  and  the  question  as  to  the 
Language  spoken  in  these  Regions  will  be  settled  by  the 
test  of  experience.  Schuyler,  who  is  a  trustworthy  authority, 
in  his  Travels  entirely  supports  the  same  view  as  Terantief. 

I  have  had  a  Language  Map  prepared,  and  add  a  table  of 
Authorities  or  Texts,  as  the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Language  and  Family,  and  the  best  means  of  differentiating 
them. 

Regarding  their  written  Character,  it  may  be  noted  that 
some  of  these  are  perfectly  illiterate.  The  Osm&nliy  the 
Azerbijani,  Kumiik,  Kirghiz,  Nogai,  Yarkandi,  Khivan, 
and  Trans-Caspian  use  the  Arabic  Character  partially  or 
entirely.  Yambery  tells  us  that  among  the  Kirghiz  the 
Mongolian  Character  is  in  use,  and  that  the  MuUa,  who 
visit  these  Nomads  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
^[ahometan  Faith,  do  not  hesitate  to  use  for  that  purpose 
the  Character,  which  on  other  occasions  they  call  the  K&fir 
Character,  and  the  use  of  which  they  try  to  suppress  else- 
where.  AYe  find  also  that  there  are  certain  people  who 
speak  the  Turki,  but  read  only  the  Armenian  Character,  and 
an  Edition  of  the  Bible  has  been  published  to  suit  their  con- 
venience.  The  Chuw&sh  tribes  have  been  educated  to  read 
their  Hible  in  the  Russian  Character,  and  are  supplied  with  an 
Edition.  The  Osm&nli  Turki  Language  has  been  made  the  in* 
strumcnt  of  Religious  Instruction  to  some  of  the  Greek  sub* 
jects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  have  forgotten  their  glorious 
language,  but  from  mere  racial  and  theological  hate  will 
only  use  the  Greek  Character,  and  the  entire  Bible  has  been 
supplied  to  them  in  the  Alpha  Beta  of  Hellas.     The  Yakut, 
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n   subjects  of  Bussia,  apparently  use   the 

to  judge  from  the  texts  given  by  Bohtlingk. 

ibt  no  finality  as  yet  arrived  at.    In  dealing 

must  expect  the  Dialects  to  fluctuate.     M. 

9  Survey  from  Kizil  Arb&t  to  Askabad  two 

A  Kurd  from  the  frontier  colony  in  Persia, 

prisoner  among  the  Tekke,  and  spoke  the 

nguage,  and  the  other  a  native  of  £as4n  in 

Iga,  whose  form  of  speech  is  stated,  though 

iven,  to  have  resembled  that  spoken  by  the 

!^  take  this  statement  for  what  it  is  worth. 

s  that,  though  he  tried  to  make  use  of  the 

instead  of    the   Osm&nli,   the    Khan   of 

I  to  have  much  translated  to  him.     This 

imb^ry,  an  accomplished  Osm&nli  scholar, 

mething  of  Khivan,  and  a  good  deal  of 

)lies  a  great  divergence.    Bellew  mentions 

ct  was  heard  among  the  Nomads  betwixt 

implying  an   intrusion   into  the  Pashtu 

(e  remarked  that  two  venerable  names  are 
letail  of  languages,  and  they  are  intention- 
object  of  this  paper  is  Geographical :  the 
3h  language  indicates  the  region  or  the 
3ertains.     But  a  place  must  be  assigned 
Jagatai.     Pavet  de  Courteille  agrees  with 
ng  the  Turki  languages  into  two  great 
North  comprehends  the  languages  spoken 
la  to  the  Jenissei,  or  rather  the  Northern 
m  Mountains ;    these  languages  are  the 
iragas,  and  many  Dialects.     The   South 
he   Turki   languages    spoken    from    the 
>  the  Danube.     This  is  a  far  better  classi- 
jue  expedient  of  dividing  the  Family  with 
pulation  being  nomad  or  sedentary.     The 
ancient  form  in  which  the  Tiirki  speech 
Lted  language,  while  the  languages  of  the 
m,  which  may  be  called  the  Altaic,  and 
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which  are  totally  illiterate,  present  the  most  primitiTe  fom 
of  words  and  forms.  There  exists  a  manuscript^  known  as 
the  Kudatku  Bilik,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  latter 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  :  this  is 
stated  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  record,  and  is  in  Uigur. 
Yambery  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  inyestigations.  Though 
late  in  date  compared  with  the  literary  monuments  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  Families,  it  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  the  most  pure  specimen  of  real  Turki,  free  from  the 
influences  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  and  worthy 
to  be  considered  the  typical  language. 

AYo  have  now  to  inquire  what  Jagatai  is.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Turki  tribes 
is  Abul  Gh&zi  of  Khiva,  who  wrote  a  book  called  ''The 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Tatars/'  He  lived  at  Khiva 
in  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era,  and  he  remarks  that 
ho  wrote  his  book  in  Turki,  in  order  that  all  might  under- 
stand him,  and  that  he  employed  words  which  a  child  of  the 
age  of  five  years  would  comprehend,  and  that  he  rejected  all 
loan-words  from  Jagatai,  Persian,  and  Arabic.  This  shows 
that  the  language,  which  he  used,  was  not  called  Jagatai^  in 
his  time,  but  that  he  used  what  he  deemed  pure  Turki. 
I'avet  do  Courteillc  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  :  that 
the  Jagatai  was  the  language,  in  which  the  Kudatku-Bilik  was 
written,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  language  in  its  most  ancient 
form,  and  in  the  region  nearest  to  its  birthplace.  Abul 
Ghu/i  would  not  allow  himself  to  use  antique  words,  which 
were  intt>lligible  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  which  had 
fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  seventeenth,  and  were  only 
known  to  the  learned.  The  literature  of  every  country 
supplies  un  analogy  of  this  process.  The  words  Jagatai  and 
Uigur  only  indicate  difierences  of  age,  and  stages  of  dialectic 
variation,  through  which  the  Turki  language  passed.  Shaw 
coniirms  this  view,  and  writes  that  though  some  European 
linguists  have  called  the  Turki  of  Eashgar  and  Yarkand 
Uigur,  the  name  is  totally  unknown  to  the  people,  and 
would  be  a  misnomer  for  a  modern  language.  Terantief 
confirms  this  view.   The  term  should  be  abandoned.  Yambery, 
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lie  Sprache,  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  it 

the  word  "  Jagatai  Turki "  means  nothing 

•e  Turki,"  just  as  the  word  Jagatai  coupled 

man  "  means  a  "  brave,  trustworthy  man." 

0  catch  up  all  the  names  which  are  scattered 

ks  of  reference,  which  are  sometimes  tribal, 

sometimes  synonyms,  sometimes  artificial. 

heir  place  under  one  or  other  of  the  Geo- 

now  supplied.     Karachai  and  Eabarda  in 

)gion,  Eapchak  on  the  Lower  Volga,  and 

soxania,    are    tribal    names.      Chantu     is 

Purki.     Tatar,   converted  by  the   wit  of  a 

r,  is  identical   with    Turki   (J.R.A.S.   n.s. 

125).     Alatyan    is    identical    with    Altaic. 

Meshtsheriak,  Tobolsk,  Chasowo,  Chjulim, 

Baraba,  Kangayen,  Teleut,  Chiwa,  are  sup- 

^h  in  the  Turki  chapter  of  his  Language 

lyglotta,  published  at  Paris,  1822.     If  they 

ig  value,  it  must  be  appraised  after  identifi- 

ality,  and  testing  their  accuracy.     In  these 

ipilations  in  an  imposing  form  are  of  no 

Geographer  can  mark  the  spot  with  precision 

)-Map,  and   the  compiler  can  give  other 

irity  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Vocabulary 

his  own  Diary.     We  have  got  beyond  the 

ad  like  to  know  the  latitude  and  longitude, 

of  the  compiler,  as  well  as  his  method  of 

3mark  that  the  whole  of  the  Turki-speaking 
world  is  slowly,  but  surely,  gravitating 
omination.  A  few  corners  still  lie  outside 
luence,  but  they  seem  tottering  on  the 
sm.  The  Taranchi  of  Kulja,  and  the 
garia  are  still  in  the  Chinese  dominions ; 
3  inhabit  the  regions  behind  the  Oxus  and 
ire  still  in  Afghanistan  :  the  Province  of 
ms  part  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  and  Asia 
)ttoman  Empire :  but  this  state  of  affairs 

8B&U8.]  13 
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is  only  for  a  time.  Every  fragment  of  the  Indio  branch 
of  the  Aryan  Family  of  Languages,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rude  form  of  speech  of  the  Siah  Posh  of  Eafiristan  and  the 
Dards,  has  been  absorbed  into  the  Indian  Empire ;  the  same 
fate  of  being  gathered  under  one  sceptre  awaits  the  whole 
of  the  widely-scattered  Turki  tribes,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact 
for  the  future,  since  unity  of  language  is  put  forward  as  the 
basis  of  political  union. 

How  far  the  Russians  possess  the  necessary  sympathy  for 
such  a  task,  and  the  capacity  for  educating  such  a  population. 
nomad,  as  well  as  sedentary,  is  a  question.  The  Russian 
language,  with  its  ponderous  word-store,  and  illogical  Aryan 
structure,  has  but  slight  attraction  to  the  agglutinative  and 
severely  logical  Turki,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  languages 
in  its  wonderful  symmetry  and  power  of  form,  evolution  or 
accommodation.  Perhaps  the  B&ntu  family  of  South  Africa 
alone  can  rival  it.  Of  the  kind  of  words,  which  will  come 
into  existence  from  the  contact  of  such  uncongenial  elements 
as  Russ  and  Turki  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  name  of  a  son 
of  a  Kirghiz  chief  in  the  Russian  service,  Yali  Khan,  who 
has  assumed  the  name  of  Yalikhanoff.  In  India  we  should 
hardly  cull  the  son  of  Gulab  Singh,  Gulabsinghson,  but  such 
words  may  hereafter  bo  formed. 

IIow  the  subtle  poison  of  the  Arabized  Persian  language 
has  found  its  way  into  the  veins  of  the  linguistic  body  of  the 
Osinanli  Turki  is  well  known,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
find  in  tlic  distant  and  secluded  language  of  Yarkandi  in 
Chinese  Tartary  the  same  infiltration  of  foreign  elements, 
though  to  a  less  degree.  The  celebrated  Uigiir  Manuscript 
is  quite  free  from  this  contagion.  The  presence  of  a  T&jik 
servile  population  would  supply  the  Persian  element,  and  the 
conquering  Religion  of  Mahomet  would  force  into  use  Arabic 
words  and  fonns.  Rut  we  have  the  authority  of  Vambery 
for  asserting  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Osmanli 
language  to  make  such  prodigious  loans  from  Arabic  and 
lY'rsian,  as  it  had  in  its  own  Turki  root-store  and  expanding 
moi'hanism,  a  cajxibility  of  expressing  every  human  idea,  and 
could    at   pleasure  replace  every  foreign  word  by  drawing 
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res ;  and,  in  fact,  the  East-Turki  languages 

>  a  very  great  extent.     We  find  the  same 

>mena  in    the    marvellously  beautiful  and 

ranca  of  India,  the  Urdu,  or  Hindust&ni,  in 

th  of  word-store  and  grammatical  forms  of 

ritic  Yernaculars,  and  the  high  degree  of 

the  pure  Indian  literature  had  reached  long 

netan  Conquest,  which  rendered  loan-words 

y.     The   very  word   "Urdu"   marks  the 

^  India  by  the  Mughals.     The  Baber-namah 

ler  of  that  dynasty  is  in  Jagatai.     A  certain 

drds,  though  not  many,  have  survived  in 

.  vernacular.     The  word  Turk  survives  in 

Dictionary  in  connection  with  horses  and 

e  with  the  proverb : 

\  the  root :    Persian  is  the  sugar : 
the  salt :      Turki  is  the  art. 

1  is  a  Scientific  Comparative  Grammar  of 
wrorthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Grammars  of  other  families  of  speech  which 
I,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
g  such  a  work. 


IIH    rZ'. -:Tajjr3iCAL  jr^T^mmo^r  of  TraKi  LA:fiHr.ifii& 


J-   AjpiiNjix  )F  ArrsDRmEs  .kSD  Tixrsw 


>'<•.         l..iuRice.  .iaxhacrrr  nt  Ti 

..   N'—.Tii    P-maxenL'Q  oui  I^fW  TL-daa 

JLiAitll. 

:.    '*n.i  •  '    .,. AH  -sTcHsiTv'  irenxniv.  uui  -he  Tduii^  Bihie. 

;.   lT^-;i J«NLr!i2rc«i.  "  H-aDiiiirr.     ''.D..M.  r.  ^i.  t.  td.  i-U,  MI- 

T»"«!Vi    'I   ^•'.   M.iItQrW. 

-.  Xjdan    ..^.  ...^Jiiiijitn.  Tirsi   fmmmar.  loiia  Pesi;  I47S. 

«trusv'i.    "ltscuzl  Tuar  DivnunarT'.  Eann,  Ii7i. 
■ii«p*-L*  -r  ^'.  M;irrhrw  uui  '*t.  Mars. 

V.   A^('r^r  (HI    'r      T  i^iti  i»-p    i^I^mnae  'rnmmuak  rmo  Tj 
r.ruig" .'■iiiL".iai.in     TixiMacei  ^rm  '{Hunan  ji  'ivnuia  'ij  Zdiker. 

".  '+"•. 
^uni^trr-    Turinu  '•ntnch  Stmiii^iu  LeioAtf,  l"5d7,  p.  C. 
3t-r-:«.  -L-nt-r:   n  litknuaoiLu  CoHfrreM  is  Sf    ** 

TniLiiu::!  Q    c  Flay   Iiur.  Ri)t.  A.^iiu.  Soc.  si^  l^lsW. 
7'::^    c   :•<.  7  >iir   >)•'.  .Ifiac'l'^SHJ.  p.  •$.  uui  Gnmantial 

y   r^    '.r   2.irnirr   >  M-r^jifi. 

r    Eiwiii.r >Ji--.    Ii-roiro:a   :i»    ?ci»:are   -Jt   Luuvic*,   n.   p,    4^, 

'*.  Trinj*-*' wniin  ...Viaiv-ry.  .'i^ii*.  "^rru  h  <Txii:»'a.  LeipMZ.  l^T. 

u  .     F-~  11  W.r,Triii:a.  Lifip^i;;.  l"*?*. 

Ai'L'iJu  :•  Lrcc^.-a  jc  Jj^ricu  Wonb,  Bttd*  Pert, 


1  »'•■ : 

m  m    ^% 


VvTr'.   :»?  '?.:-»irvill^.  J- jot.  Sw.  Aiunqiie,  1373,  toL  zii. 

G"-r*rS    I  >t.  Mirh-v  ici  >t.  Mirk  in  the  Pm»). 
Aiicni  Vrt/K.  Tri:  it  Mjidbul  il  Kalub  by  yi>Tmi.     Coa* 

Vr'.Lk3;;n  i-Z^rtiM,  com  pic  v  rtiicioa  of  the  Aboika,  St. 

Ivt.-r*iiiir.'.  1V.-9. 
IlmLn^kr.  T^xt  **i  H  iber-nAinih.  Eaii^,  13o7. 

'«.   Khivin r?'^h«]r;#-r,  Tr»T»i-,  t..I.  i  p.  10'^. 

10     Kirghiz    Ilniin«aLy.  Ih*-  Kir;;hi/.  Ka.«dLii. 

N»w  T'-^tifn^nt,  aD«l  j>art  of  OliL 
\  I     Vftkrjt .....JJ***  hMiri/k,  I'tJ^r  die  Spnuht  dtrr  Jakfiten,  St.  Petenburg, 

12    Y«rk:inili Shaw,  I^ntni'ifT'^  "f  KaMtMn  Turk^-ctan,  LahorP.  l»75. 

VnmJii-rv,  I'i^iiriMh*-  Spnub  Mooumrnte,  Innsbnick,  18*6 
KlHprotli.  (Mmt  die  Kpruche  ood  Stbrift  der  Uiguren,  Paru, 

IHJO. 
Fniilirmnn.  Fliuh  di-r  Mirift,  Vii'niia,  1878,  p.  HI. 
i:i    TitiniK  hi  Huron  Kiiiilbiir-(  (name  of  wurk  not  known). 
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Authority  or  Text, 
k^mmar  of  the  Altaic  Langaages,  by  Members  of  the 

Altaic  Mission,  Kas&n,  1869. 
*avet  de  Courteille,  TransactiooB  of  Fhilogical  Society  of 
London,  1877,  p.  61. 
do.    J  oar.  Soc.  Asiatique,  1878,  toI.  zii.  p.  209. 
''amb^ry,  Etymolo^ches  Worterbnch  der  Turko-Tatarischen 

Sprachen,  Leipsig,  1878,  p.  viii. 
tadioff,  Ueber  aie  Formen  der  gebnndenene  Rede  bei  den 
Altaischen  Tartaren. 

do.     Aus  Sibirien,  Leipsig,  2  vols.  1884. 
do.    Phonetik  der  Nordlichen  Turksprachen,  Leipsig, 
1882. 

eitschrift  fiir  Yolkerpsychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft, 
iv.  band  8.  85. 

Bstren,  Yersuch   einer   koibalischen  und  karagassischen 
Sprachlehre,  Petersburg,  1869. 


OF  Bbference.    General  Subject. 

Note  upon  Turkish  Languages,  Transactions  of  Philo- 

lo^cal  Society,  1877-8-9,  p.  64. 
Dictionnaire  Turk- Orientate,  Paris,  1870. 
Surrey  of  Languages  of  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  London, 

1855,  p.  144. 
Lectures  on  Science  of  Language,  L  p.   333,  London, 

1871. 
La  Linguistique,  Paris,  1876,  p.  130. 
Comparative  Philology,  London,  p.  98« 
Chrestomathie  Orientales. 

Specimen  of  Eastern  T(irki  Dialects, 
comparative  Dictionary  of  Turk-Tatar  Language,  St. 

Petersbun^,  1869. 
Voben  der  Yolkslitteratur  der  Turkischen  Stamme  Sud- 

Siberiens,  St.  Petersburg,  1866-72. 
fexte  d*Abul  Gh&zi,  St.  Petersburg,  1871. 
Utaische  Studien,  1867-72. 
Tersuch  ueber  die  tatarischen  Sprachen. 
ksia  Polyglotta  et  Sprach  Atlas,  with  Vocabularies,  Paris, 

1822. 
lecherches  sur  les  langues  Tatares,  Paris,  1820. 
Hctionary  Turk-Persian,  Calcutta,  1825. 
*ext  of  Abul  Gh&zi,  Eas&n,  1825. 
llgemeine  Ethnographie,  pp.  25,  393,  Yienna,  1879. 
Irundriss  der  Sprach wissenschaft,  voL  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  51, 
Yienna,  1882. 

lecherches  sur  les    Dialectes   Mussulmans.     Premidre 
partie.    Systeme  des  Dialectes  Turks,  Kasan,  1848. 
Wkish  Grammar.    Preface. 

Tammar    of    Turkish,   Persian,   Kirghiz    and  Uzbek. 
(Russian.)     St.  Petersburg,  1875. 
argisische  Chrestomathie,  1883. 
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Art.  XL  — -4  Modern  Contribute  to  Persian  Literature, 
Rizd  Kuli  Khan  and  his  Works.  By  Sidnkt  Churchill, 
Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

But  a  few  Persians  bave  devoted  so  much  time,  energy,  and 
real  enthusiasm  to  their  own  literature  during  the  present 
century  as  the  subject  of  this  notice :  the  Amiru-8h-8ha'ara 
Riz&  Kuli  Kh&n  B  Muhammad  H&di  Ehan  B  Ism'ail 
Kam&l,  poetically  sumamed  ''  Ilid&iyat/'  and  popularly 
known  as  the  "Lalah  B&shi/'  Descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  well-known  poet,  Kam&l  Khojandi — a  cotemporary 
of  H&fiz,  who  died  at  Tabriz  in  a.h.  792  (a.d.  1389)— 
the  Amiru-sh-Shu'ard  was  bom  in  Tehr&n  on  the  lath 
Muharram,  a.h.  1215  (8th  June,  1800).  His  family,  in 
honour  of  their  ancestor,  appended  the  surname  Kamti 
to  their  individual  appellations.  Hidaiyat's  grandfather, 
Ism'ail  Kam&l,  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  Zaki  Ehan 
Zand  for  refusing  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Zand  dynasty 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  Pretender  Agha  Muhammad 
Kh&n  Kajar. 

Riz&  Kuli  Kh&n  lost  both  father  and  mother  at  an  early 
age,  being  left  an  orphan  at  Shiraz,  where  ho  entered  the 
service  of  the  Farm&n  Farmai  Husain  'Ali  Mirz&.  His 
tnkhallus  was  first  "  Chdkar  "  ;  but  after  some  of  his  odes 
had  reached  Mazandar&n,  his  native  home,  ho  changed  it  to 
"  Hidiiyat." 

Fath  'AH  Sh&h  Kaj&r,  when  in  Shir&z,  appointed  him 
Amiru-sh-Shu'ar&,  or  **  Chief  of  the  Poets,"  but  notwith- 
Ktanding  this  and  other  evidences  of  the  Sh&h's  goodwill,  he 
sojourned  in  Shiraz  until  a.h.  1254  (a.d.  1838),  when  be 
travelled  towards  Tehran,  and  being  presented  to  Muham- 
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had   succeeded  bis   grandfather,  was  ap- 

is  Lalah  B&shi,  or  guardian  to  his  favourite 

',&  N&ib  U8-Sultanah,  who  is  now  known  by 

Xri,  "ornament  or  adomer  of  the  kingdom." 

(a.d.  1848),  Muhammad  Sh&h  died  and  was 

3  Vali'ahd  N&siru-d-Din  Mirzd.     Owing  to 

ainst  H&ji  Mirzd  Agh&si  during  the  last 

kluhammad  Sh&h's  life,  some  of  the  princes 

o  Karbal&.      Amongst  these  were  'Abb&s 

mother,   who    had    been   the  late  Sh&h's 

For  these   reasons  Rizd  KuK  Kh&n  was 

quiet  for  a  time.     Through  the  patronage 

&m — Mirzd  Taki  Khan — however,  he  was, 

).  1851),  sent  on  a  mission  to  Khiva.     On 

Central  Asia,  he  was   appointed   Deputy 

Royal   Academy,  which   had   lately  been 

1,  a  post  he  held  for  some  years.     When 

zaffaru-d-Din  Mirz&,  was  appointed  to  the 

.zarbaij&n,   Rizd  KuK  Kh&n  received  the 

)lIow  him  in  the  same  capacity  as  that  he 

bbas  Mirz&.     A  few  years  later,  whilst  in 

I  little  rest,  he  died,  from  an  illness  from 

1  suflFering,  in  a.h.  1288  (a.d.  1871). 

bi  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and  one  of  the 

of  his  day.    His  learning  being  recognized, 

)portunities  of   taking  advantage    of   his 

His  value  as  a  poet  is  highly  estimated 

m;    though  his  diwdn  has  not  yet  been 

s  a  list  of  his  works  : 

of  the  Eauzatu-s-Saf&,  a  general  history 

)  adjacent  countries,  from  the  creation  to 

volumes,  composed   by  Muhammad    B. 

.  Mahmud,  better  known  as  Mir  Khw&nd. 

fl  introdaction  to  the  '*  Relation  de  rAmbaseade  au 
1  collection  consists  of  more  than  60,000  baitn  or  distichs. 
itings,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Mr.  Churchill's  list, 
I  13.— Ed. 
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-'.  >-  -  -  "HitVi/  n  -L--.-Siai.tc  .  III.  BaT^iaii:  IV.  Bdrah 
\r  '..-,.  .i.v..-rrH:  V  JL-.-Zjutnj-:!!  .  VI.  ^-i-Ziir.  calLed  aim 
.\. .--/-*'. ..-»  "I.  5Zi7-,jtrj-i  :7:3jrfrT:  VIIL  yiaini*  :  IX- 
';'.  *■..=:  \-...-:  -.'•ir..:^  .-  "/.-  Al-i-B-iv-i.i.i ;  X.  Al-i-F^zIaTeh, 
^r  ?  . . ."i/ ;  A i-  T'-.-^  ?j  i:  1  -h:ir.  irnj-^cj.  iraoen^iiir^  ot  Kub4d, 
•.'.-■:  -■i.*>i'...ir. :  XI L  T:.-  B  Ar-CLici'iviiJitTot'  Dokk&n  :  XIII. 
A»-l--..-..'r'>ir.  :  XT V,  hTT^x^.i'z-^  who  nlisd  over  Niir  and 
i  f  i  4 r;i  f/./'i  4 r  ;  XV.  K u j  1  r  •  ly nantie* :  XV  I.  Laristin  dynasties ; 
X  V  f  r .  J [  Ii  r rri  > A /  '1  v  r.^wM^r*  ;  XVIII.  R uler*  over  Si nd  and 
M  •  i  I  t^n .  K  u  4f  i  rri;»ri ;  r:ori<iL^tn  of  a  ch  ronolo^  of  the  priDcipol 
\ii^^f»r\i'/^\  t'.\t'U\A,  trf*m  th^:  birth  of  the  Pn3phet  to  the  date 
'li  t4,ui\i'tnlUfffi  of  tho  work*  The  Xajh4d  Xamah  begins  as 
I'lllown  : 


'I  liii  f<illowiri)(  ii  Ii  llNt  of  Hfjme  of  the  works  and  authorities 
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)  text :  Dabistin  (^  ul-Maz&hib ;  an  anony- 

the   religious  creeds  of  the  East.     Litho- 

,A.H.  1260).    Shah N&raah  Firdusi.    Jdm&sb 

r,  Kitab-i-J&m&sb,  a  work  on  the  horoscopes 

[ings  posterior  to  his  own  day,  by  J&masb, 

sht&sb  B  Luhr&sb).     Ayin  Bahman.     D&r&b 

I  Afz&i  Anushirv&n,  the  author  of  which  is 

lahr.     D&nishvar  Namah  (the  work  referred 

N&raah  of  Dfinishvar,  the  Dehg&n).     The 

The  Luhr&sb  and  Gusht&sb  N&mah   (of 

[uhammad,  Dak-diki).     T&rikh  Guzidah  of 

staufi  Kazvini.^     As&ru'l-B&kiyah  (a  his- 

ific  work  by  Abu  '1-Raih4n  Md.  B  Ahmad 

w&razmi  ;     who    died     after    a.h.    430). 

Di.     The  Gursh&sb  N&mah  (of  Assadi  Tusi, 

.  458).     Yusuf  Zulaikha  of  Firdusi  (litho- 

.n,  1299).     Tirikh  Her&t  of  Mu'inu-d-Din 

Tdi  (Nasukh  Jah&n  Ark  of  Ahmad  Ghaff&ri). 

I  history  of  Sist&n  and  its  rulers  to  a.h. 

Eusain    B   Ghiasu-d-Din   Sistdni  Suff&ri). 

iauaketi    (Rauzat   Auli    Alb4b).     T&rikh 

A.H.     613)     of    Ibn    Isfandi&r.      T&rikh 

I.  881)  of  Saiyid  Zahiru-d-Din.      T&rikh 

»  an   early  history  of  Tabaristdn).     The 

of    Abu    'AH     Maskuyah.      J&m'au't- 

i.      Tabak&tu-n-Nah&t    (of    Jal&lu-d-DIn 

B  Abu  Bakr  as-Siuti).     'Iz&h  fi'1-Nahv 

an  B  Ahmadu'l-Farsi).     Kitdbu-t-Tdji  (a 

ilamites  by  Abu  Ish&k  Ibr&him  B  Hil&l 

T&rri,   commonly   called    Sdbi).      T&rikh 

Irikhu'l-Muluk.   Miftahu'l  Kuliib.   Tdrikh 

I  Karm&n,  called  'Ikdu'l-'Ula,  by  Afzalu'd- 

&mid  (brought  down  to  a.h.  584.     Also 

ikh  Kuhbin&ni ;  lithographed  at  Tehran, 


"6  the  writer' 8  own. 

iBcovered  work  of  this  author  la  added  at  the  close  of  the 
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(3)  Fihrisu't-Tavfirikh,  a  chronology;  consists  of  about 
twenty  thousand  lines.  Said  to  have  been  partially  litho- 
graphed at  Tabriz. 

(4)  Ajmalu't-Tav&rikh  ;  an  elementary  historical  class- 
book.  Lithographed  at  Tabriz,  a.h.  1283.  Was  originally 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  Vali'ahd  (heir  apparent). 

(o)  Safar  Naraah  Khw&razm.  This  work  has  been  edited 
by  Ch.  Schcfer,  Boulak,  1879,  and  translated  by  the  same 
Orientalist,  Paris,  1879. 

(())  Anvaru'l-Vilayah,  a  masnavi,  in  the  metre  of  Niz4oii*8 
Maklizan  ul-Asr&r. 

(7)  Gulist&n  Iram,  a  roasnavi,  on  the  loves  of  It&b'ah  and 
l^aktasli,  also  called  Buktash  Namah.  Lithographed,  illus- 
trutod,  Tehran,  1270. 

(8)  Buhru'l-IIak&ik,  a  masnavi,  in  the  metre  of  the 
iladikah  of  Suiiai. 

(9)  Anisu'l-'^Ashikin,  a  masnavi. 

(10)  Ehurram  i  Eahisht ;  a  masnavi,  in  the  Tak&rub 
measure. 

(1 1)  ilinhaju'l-llidavah,  a  masnavi. 

(V2)  llidaiyat  Namah,  a  masnavi,  in  the  Rami  measure. 
llisalahs  (l:i)  ]\Iad4riju'l-Kahic?hah.    (14)  Mift&hu'l-Kunuz. 
(ir>)   Mazaluiru'l-Anvar,  and  (IG)  Lataifu'l-Ma'arif. 

( 17)  Edited  the  K&bus  NAmah  »  of  Amir  'Ansum'l-Ma'Ah' 
Kai  Kdus  B  I^kandar  B.  Kabus.  Lithographed  at  Tehr&n, 
1285. 

(18)  Edited  about  3000  distichs  of  Minuchihri's  poetical 
works.  liithographed  at  Tehran  ;  and  since  re-edited  and 
re-lithojifraplied. 

(19)  Riazu'l-*Arifin,  a  biography  of  Sufis  and  poets. 

(20)  Farhang  Anjuinan  Ar&i  Nasiri ;  a  glossary  of  diiBcuIt 
words,  collected  principally  from  the  poetical  works  of  the 
Persian  poets.  The  current  year,  a.h.  1286,  is  mentioned  in 
the  introduetorv  remarks,  wliere  the  author  states  that  he 
liad  alrrady  spent  much  time  in  collecting  over  one  hundred 
thousand  distichs  of  the  choicest  passages  from  the  works  of 

^  No  mention  of  0.  10,  15,  IG,  or  17  u  made  in  M.  Scheffr'n  i-nuxntration  of 
li'iiii  Kuli*i»  wurkB.— [Kd.J 
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dern  Persian  poets — which  collection  he  has 

he  shape  of  the  ''Majma'u-1-Fusah&''  and 

Following  this  is  a  list  of  the  author's 

their  works,  which    are  as   follows  :   Abu 

markandi's  Ris&lah.     Abu  Mansur  Assadi 

Lughat  Furs  (d.  a.h.  465) .     Katr&n  Tabrizi 

atr&n  B  Mansur  Ajalti  ul-TJrumavi.     The 

3    is   the  Taf&siru'l-Lughat-i-Furs.      Died 

ecu   A.H.   445   and   465,   according  to   his 

ers).     Farrukhi  Sist&ni  (Abu  'l-Hasan  'Ali 

i.H.     The  work  referred  to  is  probably  the 

^hat").      Shams    Fakhri's    (Shamsu-d-Din 

ni,  d.  744)   "Mi'y&r  Jam&li,"  a   glossary 

An  Shaikh  Abu  Ish&k.    The  Sharaf  N&mah 

• 

nown  as  the  Farhang  Ibr&himi)  of  Ibr&him 

(Fdruki).     The   Majma'u-1-Furs  (equally 

e  name  of  Farhang  Sururi)  of  Muhammad 

f  uhammad  E&sh&ni.  Takh.  Sururi ;   dedi- 

Abb&s   I.   Safavi    (a.h.   993-1036).      The 

iri   of    Mir    Jamalu'd-Din    Husain   Anju 

d  in  A.H.  1017.     'Abdu'r-Rashid  Husaini 

8   translation   of    the  Arabic    K&musu'l- 

a'-d-Din  Abu  T&hir  Md.  B  Ya'kub  Firuz- 

,  who  died  a.h.  817),  the   same  author's 

Kstion   of  the   Farhang  Jah&ngiri,   styled 

(completed   in  a.h.  1064).     The  Biirhdn 

for  Sultan  'Abdullah   B   Kutb  Shah   by 

lin    B    Khalaf   Tabrizi.   Takh.   Burh&n  ; 

[.   1062.      From    this    Kiz&    KuH    Khan 

* 

9ome  of  his  authorities,  which  are,  besides 
ds.  The  K&mus  of  al-Firuz&b&di  (above 
Sah&h  (of  Abu  Nasr  Ism&'il  B.  Hammad 
.  393).  The  Surfih  (ul  Lughah  of  Abu 
nar  B  Kh&lid,  better  known  as  Jamali. 
nan  version  of  the  Sah&h  of  Jauhari).  The 
i  (fi'1-Lughah  ;  compiled  by  Hasan  B. 
i.  a.h.  650).  The  Nah&yatu'l-Lughah. 
hah  (probably  the  Kashfu'l-Lugh&t  va'l- 
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Z*r±kZk\  ni^r-fled  ry  'Abda'r-Baliiiii  B  AJimail  Sdr). 
Zi::.-!  l-l^ii:  :c  ML  B  Abdal-Khilik  B  Ma*ruf> 
1£  i:irjiif:c"-L-z^Lii.  :i«re  are  seneral,  bat  the  work  here 
rfi?=!rr^i  :o  i*  -  :■  IvMC  iJie  one  comjuled  in  A.H.  1046,  by 
rii-f  i-i:!i*:ir  ::  u.-f  Fat'atz  Ruhidi  •  Tibvan.  Miabihal- 
M  i:i~  :c'  A'T.ui  B  Mi.  B'AIi  al-FaTrdmi,  composed  a.b. 
- .4  r*.  il-MiSfciir  :i  Abd  JiCir  Ahmad B 'Ali  Baihaki ; 
i.i.-I  I  ':;  :44.  Hi;:  K^aIta  nukes  RndAki,  the  blind  poet 
:;■  ?ii'iiri.  Trbo  di-ec  a.  a-  3».H.  to  be  the  anthor  of  a 
jT-'ssja.-y  T-.-rii  :!:*  si^ie  :£Je  .  The  Sami  fil-As&mi  (of 
AVi'l^yi^L  A>:tai:  B  ML  aI-M:iidani  an-Nish&puri ;  died 
V  -s.    !^1>  .      M  i!ix5jrdbu*I-Asma    bv  Mahmud  B'Umar  ua- 

m 

SiJ^r'  i#i->iid/:i:::  .  Mirkatu'l-Lughah  (probably  by 
Ai-ujo:  Airmo:::  :  died  .uH.  $15).  Lahjatu'I-Lughah. 
L-:!::-i  \il-A'::*.Mb  the  4u:hor  of  which  is  Hafii  Aubahi ; 
j'TLvU",^  ^M  v.H.  i^or?  .  B-irhaa  Jama'-Farhang-i-Farhang. 
F.iri^.i:i^  N  .*!iM:-Ul*.^'2.  Tne  Efsalah  Khuishtaby  a  translation 
:!:j  Siriuii  D-iiiUh,  a  work  compocsed  in  the  reign  of 
K'v-:>.-.ii  r^irv-.z  by  :be  Mibii  Hii^h  (or  Havash).  The 
K:vi"..i>.  Zar-Lic*:  A:'>bir.  vvctitv*^  bv  Dad  Buvah  B  Ilush 
Av.::.  i-^  :l:e  djivs  ::'  H-rniui  B  AQOshinrdn.  The  Chash- 
!i:  u>.  j'd:i.:jil*.^i  and  2!j.::Ijib  KuJ.  a  philosophical  work  com- 
!»;>->.>:  Vv  FAr;A:M:' rii" i  Armani  Sipahani.  The  Sad  Dar  (of 
l-;i'  s'ha'::  B  MaLikshiJ:.  ccmjKnwd  in  a.h.  900).  The  Lughat 
P:\.i-^  K':.AkA!ii.  T'r.e  Lughat  i  Shah  Xamah  (edited  by 
M.::'..i:uTrid  Tiisi  'AUvi.  who  c».>llei:ted  it  at  Isfahan  over 
:::rco  hundivrl  viarj  u^v^  from  a  copy  of  the  Sh&h  X&mah 
ooTitainiiiir  oO,'.*'>0  distiohs.  in  the  margins  of  which  were 
gUvs*os  to  t:;o  ditKoult  wonls>.  The  Farhang  Makhzanu'l 
Adviyah  .1  {K^nderous  alphabetical  dictionary  of  medicaments, 
cotupiU^l  by  Mir  Muhammad  Husain  Khan  B  Md.  H&di 
Ai^hili  uI-*ALivi  uUEhorasani,  begun  in  Arabic  in  a.h. 
11S*>,  but  tiiially  changed  into  the  present  Persian  text  in 
A.H.  II So;  lithographed  at  Tehran,  a.h.  1277).  The  Sh4had 
Sadik  (of  Md.  Sadik  B  Md.  S&lih  Isfahan!  ul-Xz4d4ni). 
The  Miijnuru-I-Buldan  (of  Abu  Abdullah  Ya'kiit  Ilamavi). 
riie  Tuhfah  Ilakim  Mumin  (lithographed  Isfahan,  1274). 
The  Uuft  Iklim  (of  Auiin  Ahmad  li6zi).     The  Lughat  i 
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;  Bar&hin  ul  'Ajam  ;  Lughat  Dabist&n,  etc.^ 

he  text  proper  of  his  work,  the  author  has 

a   Mukaddimah   on  the  discrimination   of 

ibic  words ;    and  twelve  iir&ishes  on  words 

Y  former  lexicographers ;  on  errors  committed 

n  the  alphabet  and  grammar  of  the  Persian 

text  proper  is  divided  into  twenty-four 

Tanged  in  alphabetical  order.     A  Kh&timah, 

I,  on  idioms  and  locutions,  closes  this  work, 

lithographed  at  Tehr&n,  with  a  portrait  of 

1288.2 

'ah  of  the  Poets,  called  ''Majma'ul-Fusah&." 

,  A.H.  1284,  is  mentioned  in  the  conclusion 

This  work  is  divided  iuto  four  Kukus  as 

I.    Kings  and  Princes  who  have  written 

s  from  A.H.  173  to  a.h.  800 ;  III.  Poets  of 

i ;  IV.  Contemporary  poets.    After  praises 

Muminin   'AH   B   Abi   T&lib,   the  author 

origin  of  poetry,  and  concludes  with  a  list 

,  scarcely  any  of  whom,  however,  does  he 

)d,  one  would  have  expected  more  accuracy 

ing  a  scholar.     As  some  of  the  works  he 

remely  rare,  it  is  worth  while  enumerating 

means  it  will  be  seen  that  such  works  are 

ith  by  diligent  search  for  them.     The  Taz- 

bab   of  Muhammad  'Aufi    (otherwise  the 

u'1-Albab,  described  by  N.  Bland  in  this 

p.  112;  and  Fr.  Sprenger,  Oude  Catalogue, 

ion  of  these  works,  it  will  become  evident  that,  notwith- 
ges,  the  Lalah  B&shi  has  not  exhausted  the  field  of  glosso- 
we  are  to  take  the  **  Lughat  Div&n  Eh&k&ni  *'  as  a  work 
I  appear  that  one  of  the  most  important  glossographers 
'  Riz&  Kuli  Eh&n.  I  refer  to  Muhammad  B  I)&dd  B 
ib&dl,  author  of  a  similar  work  to  the  Farhang  Anjuman 
h   ul-Fuzal&,'*    composed    in   a.h.    873 ;    and    other 

md  Eh&timah  may  be  accepted  as  the  introductory  and 
ectiirely.  Ar&ish  and  Pir&ish  really  imply  ornament  and 
lere  regarded  as  indicative  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
.  a  'collection*— may  be  translated  by  Book  or  Chapter, 
it  fanciful,  and  their  application  is  probably  left  to  the 
ler  than  subjected  to  any  strict  rule  of  composition. — [£d.] 
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p.  1).     The  Maj&Hsu'n-Naf&ls  of  Mir  'AH  Shi'r  (a  biography 
of  Jaghat4i  Turkish  poets ;  has  been  translated  into  Persian 
and  amplified  under  the  title  of  "  Lataif  N&mah  "  by  Fakhri 
B  Md.  Amiri).     The  Tuhfah  S&mi  (of  S&m  Mirz&  Safavi). 
The    Tazkarah  of   T&hir   Nasir&badi.      The    Tazkarah   of 
Daulatshah  Samarkand!.     The  Tazkarah  of  S&dik  Kit&bd&r 
Safaviyah.    The  Tazkarah  Ehair  uUBayan.    The  Haft  Iklim. 
The  Tazkarah  of  Taki    ud-Din  Auh^i  Farai.     Mir  Md. 
Taki  M&sh&ni's  Tazkarah  (called  Ehul&satu-l-Ash'&r,  a  most 
valuable  work,  rare,  complete,  and  yet  unsuperseded).     The 
Ea'bah  'Irfkn  (of  Taki  Auhadi  Isfah&ni,  and  an  abridgment 
of  the  next  work  by  the  same  author).      The  'Urfdt  (va 
Ghirfdt  Ashikin).     The  rare  Majma'u-n-Nav&dir  (or  Chah&r 
Mak&lah  of  Niz&mi  ul-'Aruzi  us- Samarkand!).     The  Munisu 
'l-Ahr&h,   a  biography   by   Muhammad  B   Badr  J&jarmi. 
The  Tazkarah   of  Abu  Hay&n-i-Tabib.     The  Tazkarah  of 
'All   Kuli   Kh&n,   V41ih  (called  Ki&z  ush-Shu'ar&).      The 
Tazkarah  of  Abu  T&lib  Eh&n  Isfah&ni  (called  Ehul&satu'l- 
Afk&r)  Atashkadah.     Tazkarah  Ish&k  Beg  (an  anthology  by 
the  brother  of  the  author  of  the  Atashkadah).      Rashh&t 
Sah&b  Isfah&ni  (Mirz&  Sayyid  Md.  B  Ahmad,  d.  1222  or 
1233.     This  work  was  written  for  Fath  'All  Sh&h).     Rikz 
us-Si&hah  of  Sayy&h  Shirv&ni.     Zinatu'l-Mad&yah  of  Hum&( 
Marvi  (Md.  Sadik.     There  is  a  recension  of  this  work  by  its 
author).      Anjuman-i-Kh&k&n  by  F&zil  Eh&n,  Gar6si,  K&vi. 
The  Majmu'ah  of  Ahmad  Beg,  Akhtar  Gurji.     The  Majmu'ah 
of  Md.  Bakar  Beg,  Nish^ti.     The  Dilkush&i  of  Bismil  Shir&zi 
(H&ji  'AllAkbar,  styled  Navvab).     The  Safinatu'l-Mahmdd 
(rather,  the  Gulshan-i-Mahmud  of  Mahmud  Mirza  E&j&r, 
author  of  the  T&rikh  Sahibkr&ni,  etc.).     The  Majmu'ah  of 
Haidar    Kuli    Mirza,    Eh&var.     Md.    SuH    Mazandar&ni's 
Maikhanah    va    But-Eh&nah.     The  Tazkarah   of   Darvish 
Kav&i   Eash&ni.     The  Tazkarah    of  'Abdu-r-Eazz&k  Bay 
Dumbuli,  author  of  the  Tarikh  M&sir  Sult&niyah ;    Takh 
Kaftum.     Tazkarah    Muhammadsh&hi    of   Bahman    Mirzd 
Kdjdr,  etc. 
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Iddendijm  (see  footnote  2,  page  199). 

IS  in  the  "Literary  Gossip"  of  the  Athenmim 

ch,  1885,  give  an  interesting  account  of  a 

id  work  by  Hamd-Ullah  Mustaufi  Kazvini, 

irs  named   in   the  foregoing  paper.     This 

►ugh   foreshadowed   in   the  preface   to  the 

T&rikh   Guzidah,"  has  hitherto   remained 

stance  to  European  scholars ;  and  it  is  to 

•chill   of  Tehr&n   (who   now  describes   the 

f  Riz4  KuH)  that  the  credit  of  securing  it 

Museum   belongs.      Under   the   somewhat 

if    "Zafr   Namah,"   it  is  explained   to  be 

cle  of  the  Muslim  world  "  in  75,000  verses, 

i  its  existence  might  have  been  doubted." 

accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  contains 

rdausi's   *' Shah-n&mah "   written    in    the 

istance  which  enhances  its  value  by  supply- 

rith  a  new  and  carefully -collated  text  of 

ic.     Referring  to  it,  however,  as  a  closely- 

hly  ornamented  with  frontispiece  and  gilt 

ed  Shir&z  807,  or  1405  of  our  era,"  the 

iceum  thus  apportions  the  numerous  verses : 

)  are  devoted  to  the  Arabs,  i.e.  to  Muhammad 

wn  to  the  fall  of  the  Klhalifat  of  Baghdad ;  the 

crsians,  or  to  the  dynasties  of  Iran  from  the 

ikbitais  of  Karman;  and  the  last  30,000  to 

last  section,  the  largest  and  most  valuable, 

House  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  treats  very  fuUy  of 

he  Mughal  Empire,  of  Hulaku,   and  of  his 

own  to  Abu  Sa'fd  Bahadur  Khan,  the  last  of 

bom  the  author  lived.     The  history  is  brought 

f  composition,  Ann.  Hij.  735,  or  Ann.  Dom. 

efore  Abu  Sa'fd's  death." 

ber  of  the  Journal  it  is  proposed  to  give 

on  this  most  valuable  discovery.     Mean- 

3ted  that  Mr.  Rieu^s  printed  Catalogues 
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show  two  othec  of  Hamd-ITIIah's  vorks  among  tlie  Peniaa 
3IantLscripts  of  the  British  Maaeoin :  one,  the  above- mentxmed 
''  Tarikh  Guzidah/'  a  general  histonr  from  the  earliest  timet 
to  the  period  of  writing — a  sort  of  proae  acafiolding  to  the 
verified  history  then  in  progress,  and  now  displaTed  to  the 
ken  of  Western  scholars:  the  other*  the  "Xuzhatu-l-Knloh," 
described  as  "  a  cosmographical  work,  treating  more  espedallT 
of  the  geography  of  Persia  and  some  adjacent  conntisi.'' 
The  last-named  book,  though  mainly  a  compilation,  hai 
attained  considerable  repute:  there  are  no  leas  than  ™** 
copies  noted  in  the  Museum  Catalogues. 
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?  Bhoj^puri  Folk- Songs.     Edited  and  trans- 
•  A.   Griekson,   M.R.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil 


be  reception  of  my  former  paper  on  Bihari 
w  lay  before  the  Society  a  further  set  of 
le  same  dialect  of  the  Bihari  language, — 

aper  was  printed,  the  acquirement  of  this 

las  been  facilitated  by  the  publication  of  a 

ir,^  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  set  of 

\i  which  that  forms  a  part  is  all  printed, 

inparative  Dictionary  of  the  Bihari  Lan- 

published,  is  completed,  the  requirements 

in  some  measure  be  fulfilled. 

r  Bihari  is  a  printed  literature.   At  present, 

3rnment  preference  for  the  exotic  Hindi, 

iportance  published  in  Bihar  are  written 

hough  a  few  popular  books  are  sometimes 

These  latter  are,  however,  few  in  number, 

dmired,  they  hardly  pay;  for,  practically, 

pay  in  Bihar  are  those  patronized  by  the 

tion  Department,  which  steadily  refuses 

)  do  with  works  written  in  the  national 

a  great  pity,  for  Hindi  is  only  under- 

ed  classes,  and,  even  amongst  them,  is  a 

igs,  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  196. 
tie  Dialects  and  Sub-Dialects  of  the  BiharT  Language, 
8.     I'art  I.    General  Introduction.      Part  II.    The 
stta,   Bengal   Secretariat  Press ;    London,   Triibner. 
I  publishea  up  to  date,  and  two  others  are  in  the  press. 

7  Kumara  Lala  Eha^ga  Bahadib:  Mall,  published  by 
IpQr  (Bankipore). 

IEIS8.]  14 


('.»•:••      •     •     »    ■•     'i^  *   i  ^'    •  •  •"  V    "^  !iT»-    ''*■      -  -^^     ■-      *•  ^   ' '•  *i'  '^     •i^     *^f^T^ 

fi'.fi  Will  •';..  r...i^*-.v."j:I  •:  Au'.i.  -r.i  :'io  lUr^ali.  TLe 
l.ittM  (I'l.  ^  ij.,?  ..-:...::.  -;>  !..w,  r;:_i  ::  will  «*.:th  e  ht-r*.*  to 
Mi«i    to  till     liij.    .1    :,iii]-;>  ji-.tts  ::.   !l;i:   !^r,^'.;:iLr»-.  oon:- 

« <  III  III  y    \.n. 

Ii;ir'\v.iii.  tIh'  }».ir-]'r  (liiilvo:   l^'w-.j-or*   Br:ii    r>'::ii*V.Ii    ::.e 
)i;iif  rif    lit    rimrli  Ml   Ilin-ii     ..II    \].v   wc>:.  ar.d  Bir.iirl   «.u   tho 

•  ;i-i.  {itifl  |i:irt;ils!iii:  i-t"  tl..-  jHXiiIii.ri::-.*  of  b-.:h  t:.e'»o  lan- 
j/ii;i|.'iri,  \v:i ,  ;i»Imir;i]»ly  a<l;i]i:i-d  !•.>  sirvf  z\.o  p-.:rj>«.'>rs  ol  a 
|n.ii.  win.  fiiiilfl  Im-  r.  ;i.I.  uinKr*!'."Hl,  and  lovnl  ovtr  the 
«  LmIi  1,1  IIiiifIi|H,l;lii,  jirnl  >\u:\i  a  jh-o!  rir«'*f  ill  the  l\iniOi;s 
'I  III*;  I  Ij.i!.  wlin  wrot*'  almcist  iiitiiilv  in  that  dialtv!/  He 
wii*  Inllnwid  Iiy  a  Iio^t  ot  iinitatnr>,  dnwn  to  the  ]»rtso:ir  day, 
•"•••  I"  i»«  I-  ii  jiillnus  t  liat  iJai^'wari  ha-*  a  litoraturo  which,  if 
I  •.III!  fill  Iii'miIii  r,  Would  fill  a  jr'"'d->i/id  libnirv. 

m 

■^ '   '•"     'HIM-  liiiir,  Iiiaj   lUiaslia,  thi*  hiTiiriKi^re  to  tho  west 

•  .I  II.m'«i.iii,  :irid  lint  falling  witliin  Nnrtli-Kast  Iliiitlnstiin, 
•••  '  •  1"|"  d  II  iili  i.itiiii-  of  its  own,  t'.iundi  d.  wliih*  tho  laniriiairi* 
i\.i<  .iliin.i  \itii  i'lalvilt.  l)y  ('hand  Ihirdai,  who  was  fullowtnl, 
/.-.•./•  «ii/,  I  (,///,!,  Ii^  Siir  |);1«,  und  his  imitators. 

''•••di,    I  I     fhn    I k    Hindi   (»t'  till'   prt'srnt   d:iy,  did   not 

•  ■'  '  'dl  (III  JMijdi  h  rniHjiii'^f.  Marlv  in  till*  proM-nt  ifUturv 
ii  ^^.l■  III. mill. H  full  d  hy  nidir  of  ( rovcrnnii'nt,  out  of  I  rdfi, 
h^   'h'    "dr  hliiiiMii  111"  S.iiisKiji  f,,p  Aiahic  and  lVr>ian  wunhs. 

' '■■  ■■•■'■  I- ■  "I  ..1    I  III    I  hi  ,  Willi  wliiili  I  .im  :iiiiiiii!.i».l.  .ni-l  wlii.  h  i<  II- ! 
""   "    '"    '   "        '"     '     I  •■     l\ii  liiiili.ili.   wlii.ij   hi    wr-'Tt.   .t-  tin    "Tri;--:   .iii-! 

' 1 11 1 1.  I    III  I;.  1 1  jii.  ,  I, ,       s.,,,   lKi..  wh.i  \\i..|i  liiih  :i'i..!jt  KrT'«'ii  I.  wii  Tc 

"■  '  ■  -I  '  '  '  '  '  "'I  I  "■  .  I'  I  .  ill.  -I  ml  ..|  I:  iiii.  ill  JMi-'wifi.  ii:«l  :t  -•  •  iii-  :•> 
'■  ■'■■■"  'I"  '■!  "I  III".,  ixih..  I.I,  III,  k  . I-  fin  tiim  I-t  tin  l.ilN  r  j..'i  t.  thit 
r     "■     '    "■    ■•■I"      ""    I'l.iii.  I    Im  |,,  |,,i,  t   III,  I,  I,, I.   Ill-  wiijTi  !i  in  l5i  ii.  .i::.l  llii'v 

■    '■"■      "■■    ''"■'    l"i..  Ill    hii'u.ii.      s.i  j.rii.il.  lit   .iimI   liMil   ill-   tl,>   iiU.i 

' "  '•   '■"'    'I''''    ""    ^1  ii?/iiii   |iiiit.  uliii  wif.ti-  nil  \  .ilioiit    Ki'.-ii.i.  in   !::• 

^' '■"■■"   -I"'-'     I     'l"lii-'l    l.\    lJ.ii,-...i|,    lii.tiirini^  t.i  li:i\.    wiitLii   in    Dm.    « 

' '■    ■    ■'  " •''""•  ^I  ""i'!!  . I    III  Jill. Ill  i-  ii.. Ill  rii_';i.li  ! '     'I  h-  .•f.;iim.  nr 

■  ■  ■'  '■■  '■ '  ■  '"  '  ■■■'III. I.  Ilk.  III!-.  Am  |it"  III- .ill.. Ill  Kr;-iM  n.n-t  U-  in 
I*'  ■-       l:..l«  .|.  III.    i".'.iii   KiJMi.i  .    111.  I- l.'M-  ^:iItliiiiiL'li  liny  :irl'iji!ttd:y 

•I    h'.i  |...    .  '  ii.:Ii   !|-.ii    til,  X  .11,  in  I;i.i|. 
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K)oks  were  concocted  in  this  language,  and 

je  remained  the  oflBcially-recognized  literary 

idustan.     Nowhere  is  it  a  vernacular,  and  it 

erent  from  the  language  of  Bihar.     At  the 

closely  connected,  through  its  parent  Urdu, 

la,  and  hence  is  well  suited  to  be  the  literary 

las  really  become,  of  North-Westem  India. 

anguage  to  the  east  of  Bais'wari,^  was  not 

Braj  Bhasha.     It  is'  true  it  had  one  great 

who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 

wrote  in  Maithili,  the  extreme  eastern  dialect 

ad  not  many  followers  in  his  own  country. 

1,  his  principal  imitators  were  Baggalls  who, 

ice  of  Chaitanya,  a  great  admirer  of  the  old 

Tote   a  number  of  works  in  the  spurious 

Q  the  Yalsnava-pada-kalpa-taru,  a  Baggali 

iisnava  litanies.^ 

«  • 

iterature,  though  old,  is  small  in  extent,  for 
ther  dialects  (Magahl  and  Bhoj'purl)  de- 
poet  strong  enough  to  found  a  school  of 
people,  however,  has  not  poems  by  great 
have  songs,  and  so  we  find  abundant  stores 
ids,  some  original,  and  some  translated  from 
n  these  last  two  dialects.  The  peculiarity 
is  that  the  fetters  of  metre  lie  upon  them 
d.  Bidyapati  and  Tul'si  Das  wrote  accord- 
t  rules  of  Piggala,  measuring  the  quantity 

but  in  these  other  songs  the  melody  to 
mg  is  the  only  guide,  and  so  long  as  the 
ictus  is  provided  for,  the  author  cared  little 
les  were  long  or  short.  Their  measure  was 
rell-known  metre,  as  was  necessary,  for  all 
ilodies  are  written  to  suit  such;  but  in 

given  here,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to 


Dflidered  as  a  dialect  of  BihaiT,  but  it  is  really,  as  already 
alect,  though  nearer  related  to  Bihar!  than  to  Braj. 
I  work  which  is  usually  quoted  is  published  by  Bf^I 
1866. 
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read  long  syllables  as  short,  and  sometimes  even  the  contrary, 
in  order  to  read  them  as  the  poet  would  have  them  read. 

Many  of  these  songs  are  of  considerable  length.  For 
instance,  the  cycle  of  ballads  concerning  the  heroes  Alha  and 
Rudal  extends  over  many  thousand  lines,  and  again  the  Song 
of  Bijal  Mall,  or  of  Naiku  Banijar'wa,  though  shorter,  still 
takes  some  hours  to  sing  through.  These  longer  songs, 
however,  are  the  property  of  professional  singers.  It  is  a 
business  to  sing  one,  and  a  treat,  equivalent  in  Europe  to 
going  to  the  opera,  to  hear  one.  The  professional  singer  or 
nat  sits  in  the  dusk  of  an  Indian  cold  weather,  by  the  straw 
fire,  and  is  well  plied  with  spirits  as  he  sings  his  song  to  the 
circle  of  hearers  sitting  silently  round  him  smoking  their 
hubble-bubbles. 

If  these  longer  songs  can  be  compared  to  the  opera,  the 
shorter  ones  can  be  equally  well  likened  to  the  drawing-room 
piece.  Every  stout  young  fellow  with  good  lungs  has  a 
repertoire  of  them,  out  of  which  he  sings  whenever  he  has 
nothing  better  to  do,  whether  alone  or  in  company.  He  has 
probably  only  one  tune,  to  which  he  fits  all  his  words ;  and 
as  the  tune  wanders  about  through  all  keys,  and  generally 
has  a  cadenza  of  twenty  or  thirty  notes  every  second  or  third 
syllable,  it  is  difficult  for  the  European,  uneducated  to  native 
tastes,  to  catch  what  he  sings.  This  paucity  of  melodies  has 
often  struck  me.  In  the  countr}''  districts  ^  I  never  heard  of 
a  new  tunc  being  invented.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
stock  of  tunes  ready  made,  to  which  the  words  of  every  new 
song  must  be  fitted.  Thus,  every  mill-song  must  be  sung  to 
the  melody  called  ^jaCsdr*  and  such  songs  are  classed  as 
jaCndrH,  So  certain  songs  sung  in  the  month  of  Chait  are 
classed  as  gh'dtofi,  because  they  are  sung  to  the  tune  called 
ff/tfifOt  and  the  class  of  songs  sung  in  the  rainy  season  is 
called  hafrl,  which  is  the  name  of  the  air  to  which  they  are 
sung.  Some  castes  have  melodies  peculiar  to  them.  For 
instance,   only  cowherds   {ahlrs  or    godrn)    sing  the   songs 

*  I  (1<»  not  know  whnt  w  \w\t\^  dimr  in  ralcutta,  where  Babik  SuiOiulni  Mohaa 
Tagurt*  buri  started  a  revivul  of  lliudQ  niu»ic. 
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ars  and  bir'hds,  which  are  sung  to  the  tunes 
ad  bir*hd  respectively. 

class    I    have  collected  forty-two    in    the 

ct    alone,   all    sung    to    the    same  melody. 

ortion  of  the  present  collection.     I  cannot 

possess   much   literary   excellence  ;    on   the 

6f  them  are  the  merest  doggerel;  but  they 

being  one  of  the  few  trustworthy  exponents 

of  the  inner  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 

r'ha  is  essentially  a  wild  flower.     To  use  the 

of  them,  "  it  is  not  cultivated  in  the  field, 

upon  the  branches   of  the  fruit-tree.     It 

art,  and  when  a  man's  heart  overflows,  he 

rary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  it 

ler  with  the  warrior  god  Rama,  than  with 

Krisna.     Six  of  the  following  relate  to  the 

one  to  the  latter.     This  is  the  consequence 

Toundings.    Shahabiid,  the  district  in  which 

;  almost  be  called  a  second  Raj 'pu tana  in  its 

d  songs.     It  is  the  land  made  holy  by  the 

iti  the  Raj'putin,  who  drowned  herself  to 

rom  the  hands  of  the  Musalmans,  and  it  is 

'  Alha  and  Rudal,  the  heroes  of  Mahoba. 

o,  tough-hearted  old  Kuar  Siggh  led  the 

s  against  the  English  in  the  mutiny.     It  is 

ting-men,  and  as  such  Rama  of  Ayodhya 

f  Mathura  is  the  god  of  the  land.     The 

with  other  deities,  e,g.  with  the  special 

irga,  which  is  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 

At  one  time   he   invokes  her  presence, 

Bst  thing  that  a  cowherd  can  offer  her — a 

mother  he  complains  of  the  rapacity  of  his 

ands  milk  when  his  cows  are  far  away ; 

sarcastically,  milk   the  Banyan  tree,  or 

him  to  milk  the  wild  fig  P     Again,  the 

\ie  iniquities  of  the  kali-  or  iron-age.     He 

Q  of  the  very  lowest  castes  are  allowed  to 

te  a  subversion  of  orthodox  Hindu  con- 
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servatism),  and  how  even  spirit-sellers  may  be  seen  coonting 
their  beads  on  a  rosary.  Many  are  the  Bir'has  which 
describe  the  charms  which  adorn  and  the  temptations  which 
beset  the  pretty  young  village  maidens  whose  forms  are 
developing  from  childhood  into  womanhood.  As  in  India 
girls  are  married  in  their  infancy,  these  girls  are  all  wives, 
though  their  husbands  have  not  yet  taken  them  home. 
Hence  we  find  girls  complaining  of  the  non-arrival  of  their 
husband,  and  a  number  of  not  very  delicate  jokes  which  the 
village  elders  (men  and  women)  launch  at  a  girl  when  she 
first  becomes  apta  viro.  Sometimes,  too,  we  find  the  girl, 
half-pleased,  half-angry,  relating  the  attentions  paid  to  her 
by  some  village  swain  who  met  her  as  she  walked  throogfa 
the  forest.  Again,  we  have  songs  referring  to  a  woman's 
married  life.  She  is  now  living  in  her  husband's  house,  and 
she  hyporbolically  describes  the  slimness  of  her  form,  as 
reminding  him  of  the  string  by  which  he  lowers  his  drinking 
vessel  into  the  well.  Or,  perhaps,  as  often  happens,  the 
husband  is  away  on  service  and  sends  his  earnings  home, 
which  are  not  always  put  to  legitimate  uses. 

Even  when  away  from  home  on  service,  the  cowherd  longs 
for  his  congenial  occupations,  and  looks  back  to  the  happy 
days  when  he  wandered  free  over  the  rich  pastures  on  the 
Euimiir  Hills.*  Or  he  looks  contemptuously  at  the  elaborate 
preparations  of  wrestlers  and  gymnasts,  and  tells  how  the 
young  Ahir  would  only  need  to  tuck  up  his  waist  cloth,  and 
could  do  just  as  much.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
Bir'has  in  the  present  collection  than  those  now  described, 
but  the  above  will  servo  to  show  their  infinite  variety,  and 
how  each  one  is  a  miniature  picture  of  some  phase  of  village 
life. 

Ilcgarding  external  form,  a  Bir'ha  consists  of  two  pairs  of 
two  lines  each,  each  pair  being  founded  on  the  following 
scheme 

(>  +  4-h4-h2,  4-t-4-t-3  instantH, 
or  else  G -J- 4 -J- 4 -}- 2,  4-1-4+4  instants. 

*  Tilt;  i)rin<'i{)al  pnHturc  IutkI  of  Slialiuhrul.  They  aro  to  the  south  of  ths 
district,  aud  ure  a  hrauch  of  the  Vindiiya  rauge. 
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lem,  however,  they  will  rarely  be  found  to 

unless  we  remember,  as  already  noted,  that 

bles  {i.e.  two  instants)  must  be  read  as  short 

b).     Sometimes,   too,   there  are  superfluous 

not  form  part  of  the  metre.^    In  regular 

rfluous  words  are  technically  known  as  jor.^ 

)  dialect  of  the  following  songs,  it  is  tolerably 

such    as    is   exhibited    in    the    Bhoj'purl 

y  referred  to.     There  are,  however,  a  few 

vulgarisms  (whichever  one  may  choose  to 

I  may  here  be  noted. 

lost  important  is  the  constant  use  of  the  geni- 

i  in  their  original  construction  as  possessive 

originals  of  these  genitives  were  certainly 

Ives  in  Apabhram9a  Prakrit,  e.g.  tohdr  *of 

le  same  as  the  Ap.  Pr.  tuhdr,  is  translated 

as  ttadtyahj  and  not  as  tava.^    That  is  to 

>sses8ive  adjectives,  and  liable  to  inflection 

were   not    substantival  genitives.      These 

1   Bhoj'puri,  as  spoken  by   the   educated 

become  substantival  genitives,  and  are  not 

a  for  gender.*    Amongst  the  lower  orders 

adjectival  construction  has  survived,  and 

ly  feminine  genitive  forms.^ 

al  is  the  old  Prakrit  Present  Indicative. 

deed  survived  over  almost  all  Hindustan, 

Qodem  tongues   generally   become   (as  in 

5nt  Subjunctive.     This  was   specially  the 

»  which  possesses   another  special  Present 

I  with   the   suffix   Id.^      In   these  songs, 

tense  is  frequently  used  in  its  original 

ind  ^  in  line  3  of  No.  4. 
J.A.S.B.  Part  L  No.  1,  1885,  p.  36. 

retain  an  adjectiyal  oblique  form.    See  Bh.  Or.  {  34. 
>n,  9,  4  ;   21,  4  ;    43,  18,  19.    hamari,  44,  6  ;   45,  10. 
apaniy  4,  3.    jekari,  6,  3. 

}61a.     dekheld  *  I  see,'  dekhUa  *  we  see,'  dikhele  *  thoa 
dikhela  <  he  sees,'  dikhelan  <  they  see.' 
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sense  of  a  Present  IndicatiTe,  and  every  oocarrenoe  of  this 
use  will  be  found  noted  in  the  Index. 

As  in  other  Biharl  dialects,  the  rules  of  number  and 
gender  are  very  laxly  observed.  The  singular  is  frequently 
used  for  the  plural  and  rice  rersd.  As  a  rule  the  singular 
is  used  in  a  non-honorific  or  disrespectful  sense,  and  the 
plural  in  an  honorific  or  respectful  sense.     It  should  also  be 

noted  that  the  masculine  is  continually  used  for  the  feminine. 

ft 

The  rules  for  the  shortening  of  the  antepenultimate  vowd 
are  given  at  length  in  §  36  of  the  General  Introduction  to 
the  seven  grammars  of  the  Bihftr  dialects,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  comparative  dictionary  of  the  Bifaari  language, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  may  nevertheless  be 
noted,  that  while  in  Bhoj'purl  a  long  ^  d  is  usually  shortened 

to  ^  ^,  in  these  songs  it  is  sometimes  shortened  to  an  older 

form  ^  d}  Examples  are  dmatcd^  from  dm  (18,  1),  instead 
of  ammcdy^  and  dkhiro  instead  of  akhird,  from  dkhir  (12,  4). 

Some  masculine  nouns,  it  may  also  be  noted,  are  given 
feminine  long  forms  in  a  diminutive  sense.  The  instances  of 
occurrence  are  given  in  the  index.  An  example  is  dehijfd 
instead  of  defnrd  (22,  2 ;  26,  1). 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  record  my  obligations  again  to 
Babu  Siv  Nandan  Lai  Ray,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Pat*na, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  help  in  the  collecting  and 
translating  of  these  songs. 


I. 

*  Rc^Mnlinp:  tho  two  iMiin  of  Yowels  ^  A  and  '^  a^  and  ^  a  and  ^|f  A, 

liitPMliirtion  ((-hap.  IV.),  ami  articlo  1^  a  in  the  BihurT  Dictionary. 

*  Hut  iuHtr.  amatci  in  38,  3.  ^ 
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^  Ram,  as  I  sing ;  I  call  to  mind  his  brother 
A.8  I  sing,  I  call  the  whole  world  ^  to 
ng,  I  call  to  mind  this  mother  and  this^ 
)ught  me  up  from  childhood  to  the  age  of 


9  final  vowel  lengthened  metri  gratia^   «fitf^  is 
'  VnfiT^  '  call  to  miud/  used  instead  of  the  conj. 


1^  form  of  pf|[,  which  is  the  adjectival  obi.  base  of 


1  a  boy,  made  me  become  grown  up.'  I^lf^  or 
of  ftP^f »  the  nom.  pi.  of  %  *  who.'  See  Bh.  Gr. 
lonorific  drd  pi.  perf.  In  Bh.  the  most  usual  form 
ie  by  adding  the  word  ^  '  is,'  to  any  form  of  the 
>r  %^fr  '  I  did,*  ^wITfi  *  I  bave  done' ;  fW© 
'  you  have  done,'  and  so  on ;  see  Bh.  Gr.  §  71*  It 
s  mode  of  forming  the  perfect  is  radically  different 
1  the  Western  or  Hindi  group  of  dialects. 

II. 

^Km  ^HmflT  ♦TirtW 

birth  of  Bam  has  taken  place,  and  the 
beaten  in  Ajodhya.  The  proud  ^  Kfiwan 
es,  saying,  my  enemy  ^  has  been  bom. 

ption  of  91^. 

!brm  of  ^<[t^  (l5^*^)»  Aln^ost  exclusively  used  to 

;  in  the  law  courts,  where  it  means  'plaintiff'  or 
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III. 

^rarr  ^[Rf  writ  lij,  p  %n^ 

Das^rath  is  represented  as  addressing  Kaikiyl,  who  procured 

Mam's  banishment, 

A  good  deed  hast  thou  not  done,  0  Eeka'i.  Thou  hast 
shot  an  arrow  into  my  heart.  Bam  was  the  beloved  of  all  ^ 
Ajodhyfi,  and  him  hast  thou  made  an  exile  in  the  forest, 

'  ifl^  i>  emphatic  for  i|J|^T. 

IV. 

The  departure  of  Ram  into  exile, 

Raghunandan  ^  calls  out  '  Rsm,  Ham/  as  urgently  as  the 
cowherdesses  in  Gdkula  called  for  Eanh.^  From  her  own  little 
palace^  Sita  cries  out,  'O  Lachhuman,  whither  is  Rfim  goneP' 

^  Raghunandan  U,  of  coutap,  a  synonym  of  Ram.  The  poet  has, 
apparently,  forgotten  this.     Perhaps  he  meant  to  say  Bbarat. 

'  i.e,  Kfisna.  I|f^=  4|^,  according  to  a  law  of  Bihari  spelllD^ 
that  when  anuna$ik  is  followed  by  the  third  or  fourth  consonant  of  soy 
class,  the  two  together  may  be  represented  by  the  nasal  of  the  class  or 
nasal  of  the  class  aspirated  respectively.  Thus,  iJHif  or  ^ITY '  a  limb/ 
iff^  or  ift^  '  sleep,'  ^f^  or  llt^  * «  pumpkin,*  l|(TV  or  i|T^ 
*  Kfisna.' 

'  4|f  (fKII  is  long  form  of  Tf^TW  (J^^s^)>  made  feminine,  to  glre 
a  diminutive  sense.      See  note  on  ?ff  1||  in  No.  26. 
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V. 

wjppT  f^'il' ^iRTr  ^^ 

ihuman  both  departed  to  the  forest,  and 
ied^  them.  When  Rfim  and  Lachhuman 
mixed  ambroeia,^  and  gave  it  them   (to 

them  on  a  Lorry.'  Wtf^  or  wIm  ^^  ^  curious 
ion  of  an  English  word.  With  the  introdaction  of 
:he  Lorry  or  Trolly  became  a  familiar  sight,  and 
extended  to  mean  a  railway  train.  Hence, 
y  companion,'  and  hence,  again, '  a  companion  in 

a  drink  =  nectar. 

VI. 

ir 'f^Y^  55^«,  Prar  TT^ 

i,  '  Hear,  dear  Rawan.  You  are  the  hero 
hose  dear  little  wife  *  you  have  carried  off, 
:8  of  the  Sar'jQ.' 

■edundant  form  of  f?rcV  '  a  woman,'  used  in  a 
th  the  genitive  of  the  relative  pronoun,  also 
ind  No.  45,  v.  10. 
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VII. 

Tlie  efficcmy  of  prayer. 

The  lotus  plant  prays  to  Ram  and  no  one  else,  sajing, '  I 
am  here  alone  in  the  pond.'  ^ 

So  its  leaves  are  broken  off  and  go  to  the  feasting- 
chamber,  while  its  flowers  mount  upon  Shiv  himself. 

1  This  beautiful  legend  shows  how  prayers  are  answered  by  the 
ever-pitying  Ram.  At  a  feast  the  dishes  are  made  of  lotus  leaves,  and 
hence  the  lotus  plant  now  gets  admission  to  the  tables  of  the  great.  Its 
flowers,  too,  are  offered  to  Mahadeb  (^^^a),  iiy  being  thrown  apoo  his 
image ;  and  wliat  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  be  borne  npon  the 
head  of  the  upholder  of  the  Heavenly  Ganges  itself?  inPTT  I>  loa|( 
form  of  Tqrnr  (  =  Skr.  ITW;  *a  leaf.'  ^TTWr  i«  3  pres.  of  VW« 
^r^^  is  long  form  of  ^T?^  (  =  Skr.  IJT^)  *  a  hall.' 

VIII. 

^  ^ri^  «?ftRrr  TT  3^  fir 

In  his  heart,  in  his  heart,  mourns  the  silk-cotton  tree,^ 
saying,  '  Why  are  my  flowers  red  ?  Why  are  my  flowers 
not  offered  to  Durgsi,^  and  the  gods  P  Why  does  the 
gardener  not  string  garlands  of  themP' 

1  This  tree  is  noted  for  its  glorious  red  blossoms.    It  is  a  stock 
simile-subject  in  Hindu  poetry ;  for  while  it  is  fair  to  look  upon,  it  b 
wortliles«,  for  it  has  no  scent.    '^'^^  is  long  form  of  ^j^  '  a  tree  *  =s 
the  Hindi  V^. 

2  ,^=8kr.  tT(\. 
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IX. 

fw  ^fSRn  ^j%wV,  ^  Sim 

tutelary  goddess  ^  has  become  hungry,^  and 
to  drink.  Shall  I  milk  the  Banyan  tree 
the  wild  fig,^  for  my  cattle  have  gone  a 

form  of  ^^,  in  a  diminutive  sense.  This  is 
rsonal  pronoun,  whicli  is  tlie  genitive,  tiirown  into 
jective,  made  feminine,  and  given   a  long  form 

»  fem.  potential  passive  of  iref '  be  hungry ' ;  as 

ich  would  be  causal.     See  Bh.  Gr.  §  101. 

e  botanical  name  of  the  Bardhi  tree.     It  is  one  of 

'  is  long  form  of  €||4^  ( j V.)' 

this  song  is  well  illustrated  in  the  proverb  '  One 

A  stone.'     The  man  from  whom  milk  is  demanded 

m  expected  to  milk  the  fig  trees,  for  I  have  no 

ich  to  get  any  milk.' 

X. 

^dess,  dear  little  goddess,'  he  calls,  '  0 
The  goddess  is  hovering  above  in  the 
you,  O  goddess,  a  whole  river  of  milk, 
►wn  from  heaven.'  * 

Eon  of  l[y^?T»  ^  name  (here)  of  Durga. 

%  is  sign  of  the  abl.  (Cf.  No.  21  and  No.  43,  v.  2), 
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and  ^^%  is  obi.  of  ^^if.  i.e.  ^T^  ^a"  taken  the  Ap.  Pr.  term.  t%, 
and  contracted  it  into  1(.  f^  in  Ap.  Pr.  was  originally  •  loc. 
termination,  but  rapidly  became  a  general  termination  for  all  obUqae 
cases.  See  Essays  on  the  Biharl  Declension,  J.A.S.B.  p.  13,  voL  liL 
part  1,  1883. 

XL 
f^ITT  f%f^  3^iT^  t^fT^TT 

The  village  god  cries  out,  *0  village,  village/  but  the 
village  sleeps  soundly  (and  answers  not),  *  I  came  hither 
riding  on  your  womb,  O  village,  and  you  do  not  answer  my 
first  call.' » 

1  The  Dih'wdr  is  the  tutelary  deity  of  tlie  village.  There  b  a 
separate  one  to  each  townsliip.  He  is  said  often  to  be  beard  calling 
out  over  the  fields  at  ni^j^lit,  especially  when  worshipiiers  are  lax  in  tlirir 
attentionK  to  liim.  The  creation  of  a  new  townsliip  creates,  of  cuoncb 
a  new  l)ih*war,  which  explains  the  latter  half  of  the  song. 

XII. 

nil  Hi}  St^n  TTT^  ^nf^ 

From  wood  to  wood  doth  Eanhuiya  ^  tend  the  cattle,  and 
from  house  to  house  doth  he  malce  love.  He  winks'  at 
others'  ^  wiv(>s ;  but  what  can  one  expect  ?  Is  he  not  after 
all  but  an  Ahlr  by  caste  'f 

1  i.e.  Kfisi^a.    The  song  deals  with  the  amours  of  Kpfpa.    Some 
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and  says,  '  but  what  can  be  expected  of  a  mere 
not  recognising  liis  divinity.  1|%  and  ^6f^  are 
Pr.  ^^ff  and  ^i^ff.     See  No.  10. 

ique  form.    It  is  obi.  of  ^|pT^  '  of  anotber,'  gen. 
^'ir^O  i»  emphatic  for  ^irf^  (^T). 

XIII. 

ITf  ^§^  ^^  TlTRPI  S|% 

became  a  horse,  and  Brahma  became  the 
n  and  the  sun  became  wheels,  and  some 
an  mounted  him.^ 

it  this  legend  elsewhere,  nor  can  any  one  whom  I 
t  to  me.  This  song  exists,  and  that  is  hU  I  can 
ct. 

XIV. 

to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwarika,  after 
xe.  I  make  with  it  a  paste-board  and 
e  hands  of  Sita,  and  a  bow  and  arrows  for 

nply  nonsense.  Dwarika  (the  capital  of  Kfi^^a) 
ays,  being  said  to  have  been  submerged  under  the 
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XV. 

W^i^a^  happens  in  the  Kali  Yuga. 

0  Riimii,  pigs  drink  in  the  holy  Ganges  and  pollute  it,^ 
and  Chamars  (the  lowest  caste,  are  allowed  to  become)  piona 
mcn.^  0,  yea,  a  spirit-seller  counts  the  beads  on  a  roeary  of 
Bum's  own  hand  in  this  Kali  ^  age. 

1  \/V3TT=  Hindi  VVTRiT  'to  pollute  vessels  by  touching  tiMm.' 
Another  form  of  the  same  root  is  V^f^^l^*  see  No.  47>  1.  2. 

'  ^^nf  is  a  technical  term,  meaning  a  pious  and  learned  man  devoted 
to  the  worsiiip  and  literature  of  Ilam. 

^  ^IP^TSf  i^  <^n  irrrgular  long  fonn  of  m^  or  ^ffH,  as  if  for  Ap.  Pr. 
'•fW^*  or  qiHfl^^. 

XVI. 

%%  ^^fr  il*^!  ^"^^ 

IFer  arras  are  fair,  arc  fair,  and  the  fair  one  is  getting  her- 
self tattooed.  The  needle  pierces  her  tender  heart.  *0  thou 
woman  who  art  tattooing  me,  tattoo  such  a  tattoo-pattern  on 
rae  as  the  dyer  dves  on  a  bordered  veil.'  ^ 

^  This  is  an  ohscurc  song-.  It  seems  to  mean  that  the  pain  of  tattcw- 
ing  is  only  roinparatively  slight,  even  if  a  pattern  as  intricate  as  that 
on  a  bordered  veil  is  tattooed  on  a  person.  Tlie  real  pain  which  the 
girl  feels  is  the  thorn  (or  needle)  in  her  heart  caused  by  separatioa 
from  her  lover.  Company  \o.  5  of  an  unpublished  set  of  Bir'has  in  tha 
Magahl  dialect  which  are  in  my  possession. 
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\^yn  wf^f  ^t  ^i[^  'ffii  ^tH  wnif 

tattooing  done  on  yoor  fair  body,  the  needle  wilt 
«i»  along.  Yon  may  summon  heart-docton  of  all 
'Our  beloved,  how  will  the  pain  depart?' 

XVII. 

"'HIM*!  WRTT  M*f  iKf  ^li'^^ 

like  ^  are  accustomed  ^  to  (eating)  flour,  and 
O  ye  girls,'  be  careful  of  your  bosoms,  for 
irking  in  the  Rahar. 

yming  repetition  of  M^f\^T,  which  is  long  form 

istomed  to.' 
4Jf^^^|,  which  is  a  contraction  of  ^HlH^f, 

^. 

Tlie  Rabari  or  Rahar  (Cytitus  Cajan)  is  a  tall 
id  of  pea.  It  is  grown  in  large  fields,  and  offers 
ir  concealment.  Nearly  every  highway  robbery  in 
imcs  involving  an  unexpected  attack,  take  place 

XVIII. 

igos  ^  are  forming  on  the  mango  tree,  my 
[d-fig  is  laden  with  abundant  ^  fruit  {i.e.  it 
The    fair    damsel's  budding  bosom '  is 
breast, — to  be  the  toy  of  her  beloyed. 

I.]  15 
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'  fZ^nr^  >*  l®°8r  ^"°  of  fd41<l  *  an  immatun  mang*.' 

^  VY-^VtV  means  'abandant,  falL*    Nadres  connect  it  with  die 

phrase  ^7  Mil4  Wt^RT*  which  means  to  sow  with  a  drill-ploagh  in  a 

field  which  has  been  previously  ploughed.      This  b  said  to  give  mi 

abundant  crop. 
'  ^ft^W>  of  wtiich  aii^^^l  IB  the  long  form,  means  specially  the 

budding  bosom  of  a  young  maiden. 

XIX. 

The  budding  bosom  is  developing  on  the  breast  of  the  fair 
one,^  and  the  people  of  the  village^  amile  (aa  they  watch 
her).  'Will  you  take  their  price,  and  give  me  your  boaoiDv 
for  you  will  never  be  able  to  take  care  of  it  yourself? '  ' 

^  See  No.  18. 
H^T  (jf^)  ^*  masculnie.     Here  it  takes  a  feminbe  long  fom  is  a 
diminutive  Kense. 

'  A  specimen  of  the  not  very  delicate  jokes  which  villagers  baady 
Amongst  each  other.  Tlie  last  verse  is  literally  '  by  yoa,  efforts 
( W?f^Wr>  Ig*  f*  of  WZff  =  ^n^)  it  will  not  be  (successful).' 

XX. 

v^  ^  ¥f ^  ^iftfrfn  'Wz^ 

In  one  forest  wander  the  ants  and  the  like,^  and  in 
another  the  kine.  In  another  wanders  the  cowherd  damselt 
with  bells  fastened  on  each  bosom.' 

^  ^^^  is  simply  a  rliyiiiiiig  repetition  of  f^^XI*  This  compari 
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,  of  cattle,  and  of  a  pretty  girl  is  common  in  these 
ie  Magahi  songs  (No.  8)  already  quoted,  occurs  the 

•ra%  '^f  wpfi  %  ^  Tra 

le  ant  issued  to-day,  and  wherefrom  the  milch-cow ; 

ues  the  g^ardener's  daughter,  who  goes  along  the 

e?' 

[^  or  ^^  '  the  nipple  of  the  bosom.' 

XXI. 

WT  % 'itfcqT  ^nrarr  ^nre^ 

X  ^   started   the  fair  ^  one    alone,'  having 

B  parting  of  her  hair  *  with  pearls.     '  Who  • 

swain  whose  gaze  fell  upon  me,  so  that  (in 

pearls  are  falling  crashing^  to  the  ground.' 

le  Tiger-pond)  =  vulgo  Buxar,  the  capital  of  the 
ur,  where  the  Bhoj'puri  dialect  is  spolcen  in  its 
mon  ablative  postposition  in  Bh.    Cf.  No.  10. 
form  of  iftxt* 

or  JF^nrC  ^*  ^^'®  ordinal  termination,  which  also 
second,'  ^m^  'third,'  etc.  ;  see  art.  ^RRET^  in 
Lianguag^. 

in    H^TTI^  ^^  the  fourth  line,  the  final  ^  is 
ike  of  metre.    TftfTrOT  is  long  form  of  ^^tlft- 
*ting  of  a  woman's  hair,  which  is  covered  with 
wrise  adorned  as  long  as  her  husband  is  alive. 
Q  of  ^1^^  or  ^if ,  the  adjectival  form  of  the  Inter- 

I 

stionary  gives  tlie  verb  ^||^|l||  as  meaning  *  to 
[n  Bhoj'puri  the  corresponding  root  YHFTT  m«ans 
crash,'  or  '  in  a  heap.' 
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XXII. 

TPCT  ^^fT  ^TTT  Tpn  TT  ^TTfTlI 

The  east  wind  blows,  and  yawning^  has  come  upon  me. 
As  I  stand,  my  poor  little  body^  is  filled  with  lassitude. 
Who  was  the  gallant  swain  whose  gaze  fell  upon  me'P 
Neither  ^  my  home  nor  the  forest  pleases  me. 

^  yVl^l  ^^^  ^!il^^]^  &r®  loDg  forms  of  lj^l||f^  and  ^4-jrm^ 
respectively. 
^  See  note  on  ^f^^l  in  No.  20. 
^  See  No.  21. 
^  I^SFt  ^s  emphatic  for  jm  '  not  even  one.' 

XXIII. 

0  friend,  I  sent  the  bee  for  (sugar  cane)  juice,  and  little 
juice  has  he  brought  me.  With  so  little  juice,  to  whom  can 
I  distribute  any  of  it,  for  all  the  people  of  the  yillage  are 
(equally)  my  friends  P  ^ 

1  This  song  contains  a  doublc'entendre.  J^RC  (of  which  «Hq4^^|  is 
long  form)  is  continually  used  to  mean  <  a  lover,'  as  well  as  <  a  bee.* 
So  also  ''^^f  (of  which  ^^iJ^I  is  the  long  form)  means  '  love '  as  well  as 
'juice.*  Hence  the  girl  means  that  she  has  only  enough  love  for  one 
person. 
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XXIV, 

f  and  more  slender  I  became.     I  became  as 
inking  Yessel's  string.^     I  gave  my  husband 
without  a  vessel  and  without  a  string  {i.e.  I 
myself). 

DO  of  a  slender  maiden  to  the  string  by  which  a  lota 

is  let  down  into  a  well,  is  very  common  in  poems  of 

le  set  of  Bir'has  in  the  Mngabi  dialect  already  quoted 

passage  occurs :  Wpf{  %  ^HT*  %,  ^'ftft,  ^VJf- 

n  iftr  *  Whence  do  you  come,  O  fair  one  ?  I  see 
i,  lilce  the  string  in  a  well.'  '  (I  am  so  slender)  that 
^ed  to  drink,  even  when  he  has  no  drinking  vessel, 
bis  piece  of  ridiculous  hyperbole  is  repeated  in  the 

it.  for  the  more  usual  contracted  form  fi|€{^^. 

A  A.  V . 

Bits  as  she  cleans  the  saucepan,^  and  sings 
isic  she  makes)  on  the  cup.^ 
11  that  my  husband  makes  by  his  service,  so 
tel  alone.' 

ft  a  vessel  (generally  made  of  alloy)  used  for  cooking 
I  smaller  than  the  IfZ^*  See  Bihar  Peasant  Life 
§664. 
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^  i.e.  as  she  cleans  the  cup,  she  sings  to  it  TTPf  ^T^>  ^s^*  '^  break 
a  measure '  means  '  to  sing.' 

'  %f?nri  is  a  bye-form  of  the  more  common  bilc^«i1[,  see  Bh.  Or. 
§  32.  \/l||^^  means  to  '  stuff '  or  '  gorge  oneself.'  iU^fX^I  i*  l<*"8r 
form  of  ''n^i^.  The  song  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  males  of  the 
family  going  out  on  service  and  sending  their  earnings  home,  where 
they  are  not  always  put  to  their  legitimate  uses.  Or  it  may  mean  that 
the  hushand  sends  so  little  money  home  that  she  has  only  enough  to 
buy  betel  with. 

A  A.  V  X. 

As  I  constantly  call^  'Beloved,  beloved/  my  poor  little 
body^  has  turned  pale.  The  neighbours  say  I  have  got 
consumption.^  But  the  village  neighbours  know  not  the 
secret^  cause, — it  is  that  my  husband  has  not  come  to  take 
me  to  his  home.^ 

^  ^R^TT  18  pees.  part. 
?^  '  a  body,'  is  masculine.    Here,  however,  it  is  used  as  a  feminine, 
and  given  a  feminine  long  form,  to  give  it  a  diminutive  sense, '  my  poor 
little  body.' 

^  I  do  not  know  what  doctors  would  call  the  disease  here  called 
ft^-O^f*  Natives  describe  it  to  me  as  a  wasting  disease,  io  which 
the  body  turns  pale.     4^4|€||  is  long  form  of  Wt^* 

*  iR^TT  =  a  secret  (Skr.  jp^).  The  termination  1[^  adds  emphasis, 
'  they  have  not  an  idea  of  the  secret.'  It  is  really  an  emphasized  fem. 
long  form,  like  \fim  mS^W  +  ^' 

^  Hf^fipEff  is  long  form  of  Sf^fif  or  ^^Ipf .  This  is  the  ceremony 
performed  when  a  bride  becomes  apta  virOf  and  her  husband  (to  whom 
slie  has  been  married  years  previously)  comes  to  her  parents'  house  to 
take  her  to  his  home.  Here  the  girl  complains  that  though  she  is 
ready  for  the  ceremony,  her  husband  does  not  come  for  her. 
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XXVIL 

Song  of  a  homekas  cowherd. 

%  the  watching  of  my  cows  is  no  more ;  no 
thing  in  the  holy  Ganges.    No  more  is  the 
t  the  foot  of  the  citron  fig, — these  three  hath 
me. 

ip  and  sitting^  down.'    The  phrase  commonly  means 
nds  every  evening  for  a  smoke  and  talk. 

XXVIII. 

called  ^  wrestlers  apply  dust  to  their  bodies 
^),  and  the  gymnast  wields  his  loaded  stick  ^ 
Qg).  But  the  young  cowherd'  just  tucks  up 
Y  which  his  ribs  are  tightly  bound  up.^ 

pres.  potential  passive,  as  against  l|f  |q%»  which 
Gr.  §89. 
;  stick,  loaded  at  each  end,  which  is  flourished  by 

ng  form  of  lUffll.  ^ff[4^|  is  strong  form  of 
'  is  long  form  of  ?)^m!  'a  tight  doable  waist- 
Peasant  Life,  §  726. 

whicti  the  body  al>ove  the  waist  (l|(\^|l|}  having 

bends  (^f$%).' 
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XXIX. 

It  is  very  pleasant  ^  to  tend  *  the  kine,  if  there  is  plenty  of 
pasture.^  A  wife's  lap  is  very  pleasant,  as  long  as  no 
children  come. 

1  f^^  or  ifl^  is  the  regular  Bihari  word  for  '  good,'  *  pleasant '  = 
the  Hindi  ^^|.     Cf.  Ramayan  Ba.  do.  35,  {^{M  fl|^||^  i.mO  % 

^Wft  ^  'ft^  I  ^  ^f  iiHI''^  ^  ^t^  iprtft  1  *  O  Ram,  your 
goodness  is  gfood  to  all,  and  if  that  is  true,  then  good  to  TuPsi  also.' 
^rf7|%y  ^ith  long  antepennltinoate,  is  the  present  indicative,  as  agrainst 
1^91%  with  shortened  antepenult.,  which  is  the  pret.  ind.  See  Bihari 
Grammar,  Introd.  §  30,  3,  and  Bh.  Gr.  §  61a,  and  §  61b. 

'  JlVfX^I  ^^  vfKyn  is  t^>o  act  of  tending  cattle,  as  it  were  for 
^W<^,  Skr.  sHMir^^l. 

'  Lit.  *  If  the  land  is  fallow,'  t.e. '  produces  no  crop.'  Cattle  in  India 
are  always  pastured  on  fallow  or  par'ti  lands.  The  simile  here  is  to  a 
barren  wife. 

XXX. 
^R^rTOTW  ft  lyW,  F  TTTT 

0  Rama,  the  she-tortoise  has  borne  ^  a  he-tortoise,  and  the 
Ganges  has  borne  a  sand-bank.  Little,  little  girls  ^  have 
brought  forth  boys.    May  a  thunderbolt  fall  on  all  these  wombs. 

^  All  these  are  perfects  with  ^,  see  No.  1. 

^  Not  necessarily  young  girls,  but  rather,  '  All  the  pretty  young 
women  in  the  neighbourhood.'  The  song  alludes  to  those  epidemics  of 
births  which  occasionally  occur  everywhere. 
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XXXI. 

^Twrr  u^  ^^  ^pi^, 
Tt^^  wriV  HT^pi  ^  Ttm 

The  pond  is  dried  up,  the  lotus  is  withered/  and  the  swan 
bewails  his  separation  from  his  beloved.  Sar'wan's*  mother 
weeps,  saying  who  will  carry '  my  kdicar  now. 

^  Q^%  and  W'fSl^l  are  potential  (Missives. 
The  hero  of  a  great  many  poems,  principally  in  the  Magahi  and 
Bhoj'puri  dialects. 

'  V?t '  carry.'  The  IVHTT  ^^  ^TTR^  Is  the  Hindu  name  for  the 
stick  carried  across  the  shoulder,  from  each  end  of  which  baskets  or 
other  burdens  are  suspended.    The  Ordu  name  for  it  is  bahangi, 

XXXII. 

Ram-Rckha  has  put  bangles  ^  on  his  arm,  and  on  his  neck 
an  Ud'rachh.  The  lover  has  tied  on  a  red  turban,  and  is 
carrying  off  his  sweetheart.* 

^  ^^^m  or  ^^l§t  i"  a  kind  of  braoelet  peculiar  to  the  Ooala  caste. 
Ud'rachh  is  the  '^JTHI  or  necklace  worn  by  Caiva  mendicants  (see 
Bihar  Peasant  Life,  §§  767,  781). 

'  The  last  line  is  literally  *  he  has  carried  oflT  (^VT^  ^)  ^*i*  sweet- 
heart (Wr^  %)  and  i»  g">nff-'     ^^^|  is  long  form  of  IJTT  0^)- 
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XXXIII. 

O  singer,  how  did  you  recognize  your  spiritual  preceptor, 
and  how  your  brother  disciple  ? 

0  singer,  how  did  you  recognize  your  father,  and  how 
your  old  ^  mother  P 

^  ^[ft-^RT^  is  f^  compound  of  ^f%»  fern,  of  W  old,  and  9|T^. 
Hence  the  V  of  vf%  is  shortened,  as  it  comes  before  the  penultinmle. 

XXXIV. 

Answer  to  the  last. 

1  recognized  my  spiritual  preceptor,  at  the  time  of 
whispering  in  the  ear,^  and  the  brother  disciple  through 
association.^  When  I  sat  upon  his  thigh,  I  recognized  my 
father,  and,  when  I  drank  her  milk,  my  old  mother. 

^  ^I^T^  ^s  l">*g  ^*''rm  of  ^|f|.    The  allusion  is  to  the  communica- 
tion of  the  ^4|^  by  tlie  (htru  to  his  disciple.     Every  follower  of  the 
va  religion  must  have  a  Guru  or  spiritual  preceptor,  to  whom  be  i« 
a,  or  disciple.    The  Guru  communicates  to  each  disciple  a  peeollar 
m,  consisting  principally  of  meaningless  words,  such  as  AmA,  Aroft, 
Tills  is  communicated  in  a  whisper,  and  is  never  divulged.    Tlie 
arm  is  called  the  chela*$  nta^mantra,  and  the  ceremony  of  commoDi* 
jation  creates  the  relationship  of  Guru  and  Chela,    See  my  forthcomio^ 
edition  of  the  Yoginl  Tantra  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  for  fnrtber 
particulars. 
•  ^finrr  i*  long  form  of  if^,  ^Wf^Rn  of  ^fi^,  fV^  ^^l?** 
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XXXV. 

f  5iii  Titr  ^>  F  TRPi 

t  ^  has  become  of  your  preceptor,  and  what  of 

ciple  ? 

it  has  become  of  your  father,  and  what  of 

•? 

^ular  Bboj'puri   form   for  the  neuter  interrogative 
t  is  used,  also,  in  Western  Magahi,  and  corresponds 
In  Eastern  Magahi,  and  in  Maithili,  we  first  come 
sm  form,  l|^ ;  cf.  Baijg^  f^ 

XXXVI. 

Answer  to  the  last. 
preceptor  is  dead,  and  so   is  my  brother 

Father  is  dead,  and  so  is  my  old  mother. 
XXXVII. 
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^  Of  what  did  you  make  the  funeral  pile  of  your  preceptor, 
and  of  what  that  of  your  brother  disciple  P 

Of  what  did  you  make  t"he  funeral  pile  of  your  father,  and 
of  what  that  of  your  old  mother  P 

^  Lit,  With  what  wood  did  you  burn  your  precqitor,  etc. ?  qic|«ii 
is  the  obi.  adj.  form  of  the  interrog.  pron.  %• 

XXXVIII. 

Ansicer  to  the  last. 

Of  sandal  did  I  make  the  pile  of  my  preceptor,  and  of 
mimosa  that  of  my  brother  disciple. 

Of  mango- wood  ^  did  I  make  the  pile  of  my  father,  and  of 
saffi'on  that  of  my  old  mother. 

^  W?f^  is  iostr.  of  UTRT^,  long  form  of  ^HHf.  nnf  la  instru- 
mental of  SSTf. 

XXXIX. 

^  lihRT Wf^  W^y  V  TWT 

How  many  I'os  is  the  Ganges  wide,  and  how  many  kbs  is 
it  long  P  How  many  kos  (high)  was  Lai)ka,  0  Bama,  and 
what  hero  crossed  (its  walls)  in  a  leap  P 
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XL. 

Answer  to  the  last. 

)ws  ten  kds  wide,  and  is  as  long  as  it  is  from 
id.  0  Bama,  the  fort  of  Laijka  was  a 
id  kds  high,  and  the  hero  Haliwant  (1.^. 
kI  (its  walls)  in  a  leap. 

XLL 

l^anges  is  an  eater  of  dead  bodies  ;  she  eats 
^  and  roast.^  Yet  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
)ws  on  night  and  day.' 

are  both  empbatic  of  ^JT^  and  ^Tmr  respectively, 
irse,  is  to  persons  drowned  in  its  waters,  and  those 

8  a  mere  expletive. 

ion  argument  In  favour  of  a  wandering  existence ; 

mendicant  devotee. 

XLII. 
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In  praise  of  the  Bir^hd,  or  song  so  called^  of  tvhich  the  foregoing 

are  specimens. 

There  is  no  cultivation  of  the  Bir*hdy  nor  is  it  borne  like 
fruit  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

O  Rama,  the  Birhd  dwells  in  the  heart,  and  when  the 
heart  overflows,  then  does  a  man  sing  it. 

This  concludes  the  collection  ofBir*hds, 

XLIII. 

The  following  song  purports  to  be  by  the  celebrated 
Maithil  poet,  Bidyapati  X^akur.  I  would  draw  attention 
to  it,  as  contradicting  a  theory  put  forward  with  aome 
confidence  in  the  Calcutta  Review  by  Babu  Shyama  Charai[^ 
GaQguIi,  to  the  effect  that  the  songs  of  this  poet  are  not 
known  in  the  Bhoj'piirl  area.  This  song  was  written  for 
me  by  a  lady  whose  home  is  in  Shahabad,  in  the  heart  of 
Bhoj'piir.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  her  husband  (a 
gentleman  of  position  in  Government  service)  for  the  copy. 
It  describes  how  a  cowherdess  of  Brindaban  (Yrindavuia) 
addresses  Udho  (Uddhava),  who  has  come  to  her  with  a 
message  from  Erish'n  (Erisna),  who  had  left  her  and  gone 
to  Mathura  at  the  invitation  of  Eans  (Eaiu9a).  The  metre 
is  very  irregular,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  song 
was  originally  written  in  Maithill,  and  transformed  in  the 
course  of  centuries  into  Bhoj'puri,  without  regard  to  the 
quantities  of  the  resultant  syllables.  The  metre  seems  to 
have  originally  been  6  +  4+2  instants,  four  times  repeated; 
but  in  order  to  get  this  metre  now  a  great  many  long  syllables 
must  be  read  as  short  ones.  In  one  case,  in  order  to  acan,  a 
whole  word  (l^TTT  ^^  verse  9)  must  be  left  out,  and  this  can 
be  done  without  spoiling  the  sense,  as  the  word  is  a  mere 
expletive.  Some  words  bear  their  Maithill  origin  on  their 
face,  e.g.  H^fff  in  verse  20,  and  VTV  i"  verse  21.  So  also 
«r  in  verse  20,  which  is  Bhoj'puri  2  imper.  fem.,  must,  as 
the  metre  shows,  originally  have  been  urn,  which  is  the 
regular  Maithill  imperat.  for  both  genders. 
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Kjwi  4fnf  'rtfii  %if  I  ^^  I 
Kim  ff^  w^t  I  <«?  I 
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^ttt  %%,  ^irrlr.  F  ^ivl 

1.  'The  house,  0  Udho,  was  of  bamboos,  and  the  lamp 
was  flickering.*  I  spread^  the  border  of  my  garment  for 
a  bed  and  slept  ^  with  my  husband. 

3.  'If  I  had  known,  0  Udho,  that  my  husband  would 
desert  me  secretly,  I  would  have  tightly  bound  him  to  me 
with  a  silken  cord. 

5.  'A  silken  cord  will  break  and  snap,  O  Udho,  but 
where  shall  I  find  a  beloved  bound  to  me  with  (kind)  words  P 

7.  '  Along  the  path  by  which  ^  my  husband  deserted  me 
secretly,  would  I  plant  an  orchard. 

9.  '  On  each  side  of  the  orchard  would  I  plant  plantain 
and  cocoa-nut  trees.* 

10.  '  In  the  courtyard  ®  is  my  father-in-law,  0  Udho,  and 


i 
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ly  husband's  elder  brother.  How  can  I  go* 
T  anklets  ring  forth  a  (tell-tale)  sound.' 
the  anklet  of  your  leg  in  your  cloth,^  and 
ung  bosom  (in  the  garment)  over  your  heart.' 
eaves,  0  Udho,  pan  is  the  best,  and  of  all 
-nut.^^  Of  all  women,  Radha  is  the  best,  and 
h. 

uch  shall  I  wear,  0  Udho,  and  how  much 
his  virtues.     The  wood-worm  has  eaten  up 
ilion  box.*^ 

klas,  0  Udho,  day  has  become  night.     To  me, 
le  river  Jamuna  has  become  terrible.' 
iyapati,  *  0  Udho,  hear  ye  women  of  Braj. 
idha,  and  Murari  will  meet  ye.' 

Iirpn  '  to  undulate  (as  the  flame  of  a  candle).' 

ike  a  bed.' 

1,  often  means  '  with '  or  even  '  from,'  cf.  Nos.  10 

e  of  H^lf,  the  long  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  %. 
form  of  >f  J|<^  >i4|^'4s >  or  ^^t,*  «lf«|C|| » feminine 
gfarden,'  is  generally  specialized  to  mean  'an  orchard.' 

res.  fem.  of  Vft^*  ^^®  strong  form  of  V^  'he.' 
0  No.  49,  V.  2. 
^^  above. 

•bscure  line.  It  appears  to  mean  that  the  speaker 
est  way  to  induce  Kfi^^a's  retam.  Will  it  be  by 
i,  and  thereby  enticing  the  man,  or  by  meditating 
nd  thereby  propitiating  the  deity  ?  The  first  idea 
be  wood-worm  (of  separation)  has  devoured  the 
er  charms).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
tz  is  a  portion  of  every  married  woman's  toilet 
she  only  puts  it  aside  (and  then  for  ever)  when  she 
lere,  either  her  beauty  is  compared  to  a  vermilion 
•  that  she  has  become  as  good  as  a  widow  through 
)8ence. 

8BILIB8.]  16 
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XLIV. 

The  following  song  is  interesting  as  showing  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  married  woman  in  her  husband's  house.  It  narrates 
how  a  brother  visits  his  married  sister,  and  returns  with  news 
of  her  to  his  mother. 

The  metre  in  this  also  is  obscure.  It  is  founded  on 
6+4+4+2  +  4  instants  in  each  half  line,  but  in  order  to 
get  this,  many  long  syllables  must  be  read  as  short  ones. 
Sometimes,  e.g,  in  verses  7,  8,  9  and  10,  there  is  even  then 
an  instant  too  many  in  the  half  line.  Also,  in  the  second 
halves  of  verses  3  and  7,  the  word  ^(^  is  superfluous 
according  to  the  metre. 

V[^  firfr^  Vjff^  'Hft^  ^  'n  M  I 

9[m  ^nrr  htw  ^^'i  ^flhft%  ^  ^  i  ?  i 

iHf  Hfr  5^  ^^'T  ^^iPT  ^TT  I 

^^  ^iirlf  ^f^^  ^'4fMf«ii  ^  ^  I 

T^  T^  1^  ^^  vi^  %  «fw  ?iftf  *  ^  IT  I 
SNt  »!^RT  ^3^  ^«>raT  ftiJI  ^  "n  I 'O  I 

T^  T^  I^  SNT  ^T«n  %  «lf^  ^ISt^*  ^  IT  I 

^  iTH^  %3w  wr^  ■'cVi^  t  'n  B  c  I 
Tf  Tf  I'if  ^Nt  i^fti  %  aifn  »«ffi'  ^  TT I 
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p  ^nrarr  ^i;ftr  ^i'WY  ^  ^  i 

^cWfir  ^fffn  lafYf^  W*  ^  TT  MM  I 

irself,  my  brother,  on  a  sandal  stool,  and  put 

.  bow  ^  in  the  house. 

self,  my  brother,  in  the  verandah  of  the  garland 

mows  my  sorrows. 

plaster  a  piece  of  ground  measuring  a  big^hd 

,  and  clean  enough  plates  to  fill  a  potter's 

he  pounding  and  the  grinding  of  a  maund  of 
do),  and  a  whole  maund  of  grain  is  cooked^ 

tched  little  meal  is  the  first(-cooked)  small 
r  bread,  and  out  of  that  the  dog"  and  the  cat 

share). 

it,  also,  the  maid-servant  and  slave-girls  and 
unger  sister  (must  have  their  shares). 
3II  not  these  sorrows  to  my  mother,  or  she 
upon  her  stool  and  weep. 

not  to  my  father,  or,  seated  in  the  circle 
ill  he  weep. 
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9.  '  Tell  them  not  to  your  wife,  or  she  will  taunt  me  with 
it  when  I  visit  my  home.® 

10.  '  Tell  them  not  to  my  uncle,  who  got  me  married.'  ^ 

11.  With  the  weeping  of  the  sister  her  bordered  veil  be- 
came wet.   With  the  weeping  of  the  brother,  his  sheet  was  wet. 

12.  '  Seat  yourself,  0  son,  on  a  sandal  stool,  and  tell  ^  me 
news  of  your  sister.' 

13.  '  Just  as,  0  mother,  the  jasmine  bloomed,®  so  blooms 
my  sister. 

14.  '  Just  as,  0  mother,  the  Ganges  rose  and  oYerflowed 
(its  banks),  so  weeps  my  sister.' 

15.  'Thank  you,  my  son,  for  your  hard  heart, ^®  (you)  who 
could  leave  your  sister  weeping  behind  you.' 

1  WZ^  is  an  old  form  of  W3!f ,  2Dd  imperat.  of  }/n3  *  sit.' 

^  fhR^^I  is  long  form  of  TTIT  *  *"  arrow.' 

'  ^W  *  a  potter's  kiln.'    Cf.  Hindi  ^nTT- 

^  V^f^  '  to  be  coolced.'    A  maund  is  about  80  pounds. 

^  f[*^tX  is  a  feminine  genitive.  ^^f)|^|  is  a  feminine  long  form  of 
the  masculine  Ht^l^* 

*  A  wife's  visit  to  her  parents'  house  is  called  ^Rl^W  «Nr»  of  which 
the  locative  is  ^^  9%* 

^  The  person  who  brings  a  marriage  about,  or  match-maker,  is  called 
^^^ '  ^^^  ^^s  office  ^rai^nC  >  of  which  ^jlIt^T  is  long  form. 

^  vr^  is  a  common  expletive,  used  specially  with  the  imperative,  and 
in  asking  questions. 

'  V^WT  or  VV^  *  to  bloom.' 

10  Lit.  liver. 

XLV. 

The  death  of  Bas'tT  Siggh — a  Mill- Song 

The  following  is  another  jat'sdr  or  mill-song,  of  which 
some  examples  were  given  in  my  former  paper,  one  of  which 
— the  song  of  Bhag'batI  and  the  Mir'za  Saheb — has  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  in  a  poetical  dress  to  English 
readers  by  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold.  The  song  of  the  death  of 
Bas'ti  is  a  great  favourite,  and  is  widely  known  in  Bihar. 
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It  suDg  in  many  places,  and  under  many 

the  present  version   is,  I   believe,   both  the 

;he  most  spirited  one.      Unlike  the  song  of 

>nly  hints  at  the  main  facts  of  a  story,  the 

which  are  supposed  be  to  well  known  to  its 

legend  tells  how  Bas'tl  Siggh's  wife  refused  to 

minal  advances  of  her  husband's  elder  brother ; 

r  took   out  her  husband   under  pretence  of 

urdered  him  in  the  forest ;   how,  in  order  to 

body  and  give  it  due  funeral  rites,  she  pre^ 

to  the  murderer's  proposals;  and  how,  finally, 

showed  her  the  body,  the  fire  of  her  chastity 

»  great  that  it  set  fire  to  her  husband's  funeral 

her  as  a  sail  together  with  the  corpse  upon  it. 

ner  songs,  the  metre  is  irregular.   It  is  founded 

,  4+4  +  4+6,  but  in  many  of  the  lines  there 

words  (e.g.,  one  ^^fHl  is  superfluous  in  the 

many  long  vowels  will  have  to  be  read  as 

[^Ti  Cg^lTf  ^i^^l  fTWr  I 

r  ^J^fV^  %fc  ^ftrarif  ^  ^  ii  ^i 
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iw  'hr  'n^T  ffr'^T  ^rhnwT  i 
'TO  IT  ^nrrr  ^ftr^  <1<?i  i 

HH1T  fl<^R<*l  "VfRCTUlRiTT  I 

^rcV  TTft  5tfw  ^fT  TTft  'Nr  I 

IT  ^  ^T  ^R  ^f^TTT  V  ^  ^  Mm 
Wrff  ^  ^TfT  ^R  WRTT  If  ^  ^  M§  I 

ifrr  ^ran^  ^ij%  ^%m  ir  ^  ^  m'o  i 
9f^1  ^rrT%  *f*f(  w^%  I 
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wtfT  Hg^  ^nwnc 'n  ftrif  I 
r  5r  ^^*  ir  ^  ^  i  ^<i  I 

Translation. 

ing  the  leaves  of  betel,  I  made  a  savoury  mess/ 
3s,^  and  fragrant  scents  to  it. 
sking  sdthi,^  I  cooked  boiled  rice,  and  over  it 
e  of  nmg,^ 

)^  mother-in-law,  seated  on  your  stool,  how 
inner  to  my  husband's  elder  brother  P '  ^ 
-law,  modestly^  cover  your  form  with  your 
your  dinner  with  one  hand.'  ^ 
able  elder  brother  of  my  husband  sat  down  to 
hard  at  me  from  head  to  foot.® 
ler  of  my  husband,  have  I  spoiled  your  dinner? 
isiderately  ^®  put  in  (too  much)  salt  P '  ^^ 
iger  brother's  wife,  you  have  not  spoiled  my 
e  you  inconsiderately  put  in  too  much  salt/ 
ce  my  husband's  elder  brother  had  the  drum 
)  '  Let  every  one  small  and  great  come  out  to 

ut  to  hunt,  and)  all  the  others  kill  deer  and 

alas  !  he  kills  his  own  brother.^' 
able  mother-in-law,  seated  on  your  stool,  my 
)  is  falling  to  the  groimd.'  ^ 
-law,  say  not  such  words.     My  Bas'ti  has 
t.' 

le's  horse  (returns)  prancing  ^*  and  running, 
e  (returns)  mourning. 

)'s  sword  (comes  back)  gleaming  and  flashing, 
•d  (comes  back)  drowned  in  blood* 
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When  an  hour  of  the  night,  yea,  when  a  watch  of  the  night 
has  passed,  my  husband's  elder  brother  knocks  at  my  door. 

15.  'Away  with  you,  if  you  are  a  dog  ;  away  with  you,  if 
you  are  a  cat ;  away  with  you,  if  you  are  the  people  of  the 
town.'  ^* 

'  I  am  not  a  dog,  nor  am  I  cat,  nor  am  I  of  the  people  of 
the  city.     I  am  Bas'ti  Sii)gh  the  Rdj'put.' 

'('Tis  false.)  My  Bas'ti  has  been  killed  i»  in  battle. 
Where  did  you  kill  him  ?  Where  did  you  fight  with  him  P 
Against  what  tree  have  you  left  his  body  lying  ? ' 

*  In  the  forest  died  he.  In  the  forest  fought  he  with  me. 
Against  a  sandal  tree  did  I  leave  his  body  lying.' 

20.  '  Of  no  other  save  thee,  0  elder  brother  of  my  husband, 
will  I  become  (the  leman) ;  only  show  me  his  dead  body.' 

(So  he  took  her  to  the  forest  where  her  dead  husband 
lay)."     *  Bring  fire  (so  that  I  light  his  funeral  life).* 

But  while  her  husband's  elder  brother  went  to  fetch  the 
fire,  lo,  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  ^®  issued  flames,  and 
together  with  (her  lord)  was  she  burnt  to  ashes. 

^  Hf^RTT  Og'  f'  of  ^rnft)  is  a  kind  of  vegetable  carry. 
2  T^fim  is  pi.  of  ij^if.    ^^"^C^  is  long  form  of  ^^UPC* 
'  Sdthi  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  rice,  which  grows  in  sixty  days.    Hence 
its  name.    See  Bihar  Peasant  Life,  §  966. 

Mug  is  phaseolus  mungo,  a  kind  of  vetch.  Out  of  it,  and  other 
similar  pulses,  is  a  kind  of  brose  made,  sf^^l  is  long  form  of  7T?f • 
^^^  iii  contracted  from  l[l|^4||>  which  is  redundant  form  of  m^. 

*  ^SfifT  is  fern,  of  ^%?n«    See  1.  5. 

^  It  is  a  universal  custom  in  Northern  India,  that  while  a  wife  may 
joke  with  tier  husband's  younger  brothers,  she  must  always  veil  herself 
before,  and  may  not  speak  even  a  word  to,  his  elder  brothers.  Tlie 
heroine  of  the  song  is  proving  her  chastity  and  showing  that  she  is  not 
inviting  the  latter's  criminal  attentions.  Hence  she  asks  her  natural 
protector,  her  husband's  mother,  to  save  her  from  the  necessity  of  even 
appearing  before  him.  The  mother-in-law,  however,  does  not  under- 
stand, and  insists  on  the  girl  serving  the  meal. 

^  Lie,  *  Having  twisted  your  eight  limbs,  cover  them,'  etc.  The  eight 
limbs  (^TST^flf^)  are  well  known  to  students  of  Sanskrit  and  need  not 
be  detailed  here. 
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your  hand  appear  through  the  veil,  as  you  serve  the 

is    long  form  of    4lO^I  'like.'      Secondarily  it 

'  by.'    ^^TW^  is  the  hand  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers 

)W  upwards. 

I  forgetfulness.' 

r  form  of  ^fif  *  salt.' 

ind.    This  verse  is  a  good  example  of  the  very  loose 

I  number  of  the  Bhoj'purl  verb  is  used.     Here  the 

I  a  singular  verb  after  it,  because  it  is  non-honorific, 

subject  has  a  plural  verb  because  it  is  honorific.     In 
ranslated  ^  ^  wft  by  '  alas,  alas.' 

omen  when  a  woman's  fikult,  or  forehead  spangle, 
s  married,  it  is  supposed  to  prog^nosticate  the  death 
Vote  the  peculiar  use  of  ^^Pu  >  genitive  of  ^TTi  with 
ition.  The  word  has  in  fact  reverted  to  its  original 
sesftive  adjectival  pronoun  =  Ap.  Pr.  ^^|4^(4{^<(! 
.  Cf.  introductory  remarlis,  p.  213. 
f  a  rhyming  repetition  of  ?tT^*    ^^  ^^^^  IVH^STT 

f  the  stock  lines  which  appears  continually  in  poems 

<to  be  killed  in  a  fight.'  The  idea  is  that  the 
;r  having  killed  her  husband,  tries  to  gain  admittance 
ider  pretence  that  he  is  the  murdered  man.  The 
le  Ap  Pr.  locative, 
missing  in  the  original  here, 
end  of  a  woman's  sheet,  where  it  is  gathered  up 
^^^  is  long  form  of  l(TT  '  ^^bes.' 

four  songs  are  sung  in  the  month  of  Chait 
md  are  called  chaitdr  or  gh&td.  They  are  all 
3  melody.     BulakI  Das  was  a  great  writer  of 

XLVI. 

ese  alludes  to  the  custom  that  it  is  not  con- 
»r  a  husband  to  be  seen  entering  or  leaving 
lent.    He  may  only  enter  it  ^v 
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night,  and  stealthily.  In  the  present  case,  the  husband  has 
overslept  himself.  The  sun  has  already  risen,  and  the  wife 
fears  that  he  will  be  disgraced.  The  metre  is  founded  on 
6+4+4+2  instants,  with  the  word  ram  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  second  line,  and  the  words  hd  rdmd  at  the  end 
of  every  line. 

?rtt  wrff  ^11^%  f^rrt  ^w^^  I  ft  Tnrr  i  ^  i 
TIT  ^T-^*^  tK^ Tincfr^-^t^  *iii^  I  ft  TWT  i 

^rtt  Tifl  «rRt%irirf  VTRT I  ft  xi^  i  ^  i 
TTT  'ftir  ^^^  irnltirT  wffK  'f'rf^^  i  ft  tth  i 

Tf^  jni  ^mm  5^^  ^  'n  vnf,  i  ft  xjm  i  $  i 
Tm  %%  ^  ^frtit  5^^  %  ^ft  n  ft  vm  i 

fiffr  5^^  fW^^  ^  Jnnm  i  ft  Tim  i  8  i 
TTT  ^St^  %%  ff^  iftr  ^^  f'ff'ivr  ^  wntw  i  ft  Twr  i 

^T  t%  ^n^  f ^^  ^'fr  wf*m  ^  I  ft  TWT I M  I 

TW  ^fil  %7T  ^BiTft  TTf  i  ft  TTOT  i 

TTT  Tnc  f'rrff'f  ^f^  ^ijw^ « ft  ti^  i  §  i 

Be/rain, — ^JRdw.     Sd  Rdmd, 

1 .  Ah  Bam,  he  went  to  sleep  at  even,  and  now  the  day 
has  dawned,^  but  still  my  husband  does  not  wake. 

2.  I  thrust  him  with  my  bracelets,  I  thrust  him  with  my 
anklets,  but  still  my  luckless  lord  does  not  wake. 

3.  *I  fall  before  your  feet,  0  young  sister-in-law.    Kindly* 
awake  your  brother.' 

4.  '  Wife  of  my  brother,  how  shall  I  awake  him  P     My 
brother  is  drunk  with  sleep.' 

5.  Sister-in-law,  in  your  opinion,  your  brother  may  be 
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drunk  with  sleep,'  to  me  it  seems  as  if  both  sun  and  moon 
were  hidden  from  me. 

6.  Chait  has  commenced,  and  people  sing  the  Ohdtd,  and, 
as  they  sing,  they  console  desolate  maidens. 

^  Lit,  *  the  rays  hare  bant  forth/ 
'  lAt.  *  haviDg  contrived  a  (means).' 

'  r^f^€||  and  fwifi|<||  are  different  forms  of  the  same  word.     See 
No.  4,  note  2. 

XLVII. 

The  next  G/idfd  is  very  similar  to  a  rhyme  familiar  to  every 
Anglo-Indian,  *  Hili  mili  paniyd '  (vulgo  *  Hilly  milly  pun' 
niawJ)  It  is  current  in  many  versions.  One  has  been  given 
in  my  Bhoj'puri  Grammar,  p.  146.    Metre  as  in  the  last. 

if^  Tftrvf  ^rf^ir  ^f3iit%  I  ft  Tim  t\i 
TTTT  ^rftwr  Hfr  ^fr  ^jttt  ^i^^  i  ft  Tim  i 
^  wrff  ^rftiTT  ^ftr  ^wnn%  I  ft  Tim  i  ?  i 

Tf^  J^  ^rfwr  ^tr  ^wTTf  •  n  ft  ttot  i  8  i 
TTH  m  fTir  f^rnr  ^frwr  ^rifMl  i  ft  Tjm  i 

\^  \  ffW  ilf  ^  ^  ^mwl^  I  ft  Tjm  I  M  I 
TWT  fft^*  ^*  f^ro'i  ^  ^^TfT  I  ft  Tjm  I 

''t^  ^  ^TTR  Tff^  WTlft  i[TVT  I  ft  Tjm  1^1 

TT^n  ^  ^T  ^•^O,  ^rrj  'nif^  ^R:fT  ^t^'t  i  ft  Tjm  i 
^  HTfir  iTRT  ^rfiRn  %  f^i  ft  ttot  i  ^  i 
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^tff  wrfir  iTRT  ^rf'Rrr  %^wft  i  ^Tnn  i  ^  ■ 
Tjm  ^^^  ^TWT  ^TT-^fr^t  WT^  I  ft  Tnn  i 

Refrain. — Rdmd.     So  Rdmd. 

1.  The  husband's  sister,  and  her  sister-in-law  (i.^.  his 
wife),  each  with  a  water-jar  on  her  head,^  went  together  to 
fetch  water  from  the  tank. 

2.  The  water  is  only  up  to  our  ankles,  even  the  jar  will 
not  sink  (enough  for  me  to  fill  it),  who  is  the  swain  that  has 
polluted  my  vessel  by  drinking  out  of  it  P  * 

3.  As  I  filled  my  jar,  I  lay  it  on  the  bank,'  and  no 
one  sets  it  on  my  head. 

4.  But  Ilans'raj  comes  moimted  on  his  horse,  (and  I  say 
to  him)  *  Kindly  *  place  my  jar  upon  my  head.' 

5.  With  one  hand^  Hans'raj  placed  the  jar  upon  my 
head,  and  with  the  other  he  (catches  me  by)  the  border  of 
my  garment,  and  detains  me. 

6.  *  Let  go,  let  go,  0  Hans'raj,  the  border  of  my  garment ;  at 
homo  •  my  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  are  my  enemies.'  ^ 

7.  '  If,  fair  one,  your  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  are 
your  enemies  at  home,  why  did  you  come  to  the  tank 
for  water  ? ' 

8.  *  My  husband's  younger  brother  was  hungry/  and  my 
brother  (has  come)  as  a  guest.  Therefore  did  I  come  to  the 
tank  for  water.' 

9.  Chalt  has  commenced,  and  (people)  sing  the  ghitd  pecu- 
liar to  that  month,  and,  as  they  sing,  console  desolate  maidens. 

^  Lit,  *  both  water  carriers.'  7^  is  shortened  from  TW  for  the  Mice 
of  metre. 

'  V^lftr^n^  '  to  pollute  a  vessel  by  touchin|r  it '  =  ^^WIHC*  •«« 
Bir'iia,  No.  15.  f^fff^OT  i^  ^  bye-form  of  "^ftra^,  long  form  ef 
•^f^ni.  »ee  Bh.  Gr.  §  4. 

•  ^1^*^!  »»  oblique  form  of  1|<^|<;  or  ^4^|f\  •  a  bank/ 
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of  the  last  song. 

3^  '  second/  and  ^f^is  instr.  of  ^If  '  a  hand.' 

1^  *  a  house.' 

ictic  use  of  the  word  Z|^f|. 

sntial  passive. 

XLVIII. 

'  is  very  popular,  and  is  sung  almost  every- 
in  various  versions.  A  somewhat  different 
on  p.  121  of  my  Bhoj'purl  Grammar.  It 
Durs  of  young  Krisna  with  the  milkmaids 
Metre  as  in  the  last. 

'J^TT  'RRC  ^"^ipf  I  ft  Tim  I  <)  I 

mftrf^  ^i|^  ^f^ftwri  ft  TTOTB 
h«T  ^^  W%  I  ft  TWT  n  ^  I 

ff  ^  ftfZ^mil  ft  TTOT  i  ?  I 

^Tftrf*r  ?fff  4i  ftEzvrr  i  ftTnrri 
vr;  ^«ni  tw  ^Tt  I  ft  Tjm  i  8  i 
T,  %!!-^rf2t  m^  I  ft  Tjm  i 
^irff 'T  ^fm  w^^  I  ft  xim  I  M  I 

Translation, 

I.     Sd  Bdmd. 

1^  milkmaid,  with  a  milkpail  on  her  head, 
ra  town  to  sell  curds. 

le  milkmaid  lays  down  her  pot,  there  the 
tent. 

re,^  go  on  before,  my  prince  (and  do  not 
of  curd  will  fall  upon  you/ 
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4.  'My  milkmaid,  you  may  consider'  them  as  drops  of 
curds,  but  they  seem  to  me  as  if  the  gods  were  raining  down 
fragrant  aloe  and  sandal.' 

5.  Ghalt  has  commenced,  and  (people)  sing  the  ghltid  peca- 
liar  to  that  month,  and,  as  they  sing,  they  console  desolate 
maidens. 


^  4|fi2  is  simply  a  rhyming  repetition  of  C(tf^,  in  an  endearing i 

'  Ift^®  is  2nd  imperat.  of  \/lft^,  a  strengthened  form  of  V^< 
See  Bh.  Or.  §  58b. 
'  %%  is  loc.  of  %19  *  opinion,' 

XLIX. 

The  next  ghdtd  bears  the  name  of  BulakI  Das  as  the  author. 
Metre  as  in  the  last. 

^ft  %5l  f^  T?T^^  f7^  ^itfT  n  ft  TTRT  1^1 
Tjm  ^re  wwNit  ^-^iTzt  tt^  i  ft  ttot  i 

Refrain, — Edmd.     Ho  Rdmd, 

1.  I  caused  mfig^  pulse  to  be  sown  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  that  very  tuhj  bare  bunches  (of  pulse), 

2.  I  filled^  one  bundle^  (with  the  pulse),  and  filled  another, 
when  the  keeper  of  the  field  arrived. 

3.  One  blow  he  struck  me  with  his  stick,  and  another  did 
he  strike  me,  and  ravished  the  swan  and  the  dove,  my  bosom. 

4.  Buhlkl  Das  sings  the  ghdfd  peculiar  to  Chait,  and  as  he 
sings  it,  consoles  desolate  maidens. 
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.  45,  V.  2. 

ised  to  mean  *  to  complete,  finish,'  (Ang;lo-American) 

h.'    Cf.  No.  25,  Note  2. 

le  made  up  of  anything  contained  in  one's  loin-cloth, 

ngs  are  carried  in  an  apron.     It  is  specially  used  for 

-cloth  for  holding;  money,  etc. 

Index, 

'  index  contains  all  the  words  occurring  in 
3g8.  The  words  are  shown  as  they  are  pro- 
,  and  not  as  in  poetry.  Hence  the  imperfect 
ddle  of  a  word  is  indicated  by  an  apostrophe, 
ht  it  necessary  to  show  specially  when  *  and 
a  word  are  imperfect,  as  every  final  short  / 
in  this  index  is  imperfect,  and  to  use  special 
I  been  unnecessary. 

plural  forms  of  verbs  are  not  distinguished, 
irl,  the  plural  is  often  used  for  the  singular, 
the  diflference  being  rather  one  of  honour 
Gender  is  distinguished,  when  a  feminine 
as  a  rule  the  masculine  forms,  whether  of 
bs,  are  used  for  the  feminine  as  well;  see 
aar,  §  35. 

ns  are  given  under  the  original  ones,  with, 
3ross-references.  Thus,  long  and  redundant 
itives  and  adjectives  are  given  under  the 
causal  and  potential  passive  forms  of  verbs 
root. 

transliteration  adopted  is  that  followed  in 
Dictionary  of  the  Bihari  Language.  Anu- 
by  the  sign  "  over  a  vowel ;   thus  ^=a, 

has  two  sounds,  a  short  (flatter  than  6  in 
^  (flatter  than  ough  in  'ought').    These  are 

e  Dictionflry  of  the  Bihari  Language,  Introdaction. 
a  to  Bihari  Dictionary. 
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represented  in  Nagari  by  IT  and  if,  and  in  transUteration  by 
a  and  d  respectively. 

So  also  the  vowel  ^  has  two  sounds,  a  short  (like  a  in 
Italian  *ballo'),  and  a  long  (like  a  in  Italian  'baco').  These 
are  represented  in  Nagari  by  ^  and  ^^  and  in  tninalitera* 
tion  by  d  and  a  respectively. 

The  following  letters  are  transliterated  as  shown  opposite 
them. 

IF  g,  ^  ch,  ^  chh,  ^  n,  ^  w,  IT  sh,  ^  s. 
IX  is  represented  by  sh,  and  not  by  9  or  i,  because  in 
Bihsirl  it  almost  invariably  represents  the  Persian 
letter  ^,  and  not  the  Sanskrit  Jf,  which  becomes  in 
Biharl  ^.  In  transliterating  Sanskpt  worda  H  is 
represented  by  9. 

The  following  contractions  are  used : 

occ.  =  accusative.  masc. = masculine, 

adj. = adjective.  m.c.=metri  caus&. 

adv. = adverb.  neut, = neuter. 

caus.=cau8aL 
cond. = conditional. 
conj.= conjunctive  or  con- 
junction. 


dat.=dative. 
dir.= direct, 
omph. = cmphat  ic. 
explet. = expletive. 
fcm.= feminine, 
gen.  =  genitive, 
imperat. = imperative, 
instr.  =  instrumental, 
interj.  =  interjection, 
in  terrog. = interrogative. 
Ig.  f.=long  form. 
loc.= locative. 


nom. = nominative. 
0.=old. 
obi. = oblique, 
part. = participle, 
pass. = passive. 
perf.= perfect, 
periphr. = periphrastic, 
poten. = potential. 
pres.= present. 
pret.= preterite. 
pron.= pronoun, 
red.  f.= redundant  form. 
rel.= relative, 
resp. = respectful, 
str.  f.= strong  form. 
subst. = substantive. 
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an;  gtn,  dir,^  an*kar,  45,  20;  ^011.  obL, 

an'ka,  18»  3. 
Vun;  I  v.n.f  ohl.f  ane,  45,  2. 
2.  am;  fy./.,  &m*wa,  18, 1;  lg,f,y%Mtr,, 

am'wS,  88,  3. 
Vaw ;  0,prt9.  3,  aw5,  47,  4  ;  pret.  1, 
I,  45,  22.  m\,  11,  3  ;  47,  8  ;   2,  alls,  6,  3  ; 

aiia,  44,  15  ;  2  /^m.,  aila,  47,  7  ;  3 
S,  44,  10.  ails,  18,  3  ;  3  /#m.,  5lli,  28,  1;  tm- 

perat,f  2,  aw&,  45,  21 ;  2,y^fN.,  afl, 
Schar.  10,  4 ;  ptrf.^  3,  aile  h&,  28,  2 ;   1 

v.f}.,  ui  (gail),  40,  2  ;  2  r.n.,  2o0., 
SUe  (gaile),  ^rom  ail  (gaUy,  44,  9. 
^,  47,  8. 
atmai,  88,  3.  aho,  43,  18,  19. 

•an,  17,  3   (upan  i. 

5,  9;  46,  3;  gen,  ^.        ^ 

gen.  ooL,  ap  na,  ^  t  »      t 

*^  ichi,  45,  20.    Set  Addenda. 

2.  "'"» ^»  7- 

ibe,  ««0  i. 

,  44,  7  (*!*),  13  ^' 

I  {emph.  particle),  88,  3  ;  41,  2  (6t>). 
^'  T  (proif.) ;  04^'.  dir.,  ihe,  44,  7  (*«),  8 

{bis),  9  (&m),  10  (bis);  adj.  obi.,  ehi, 
,°gaw5,  47,  3;  1^3.  80,4;  6,1,3. 

6 ;  imperat.  2, 

Vugbat ;  /m/.,  3,  agh&tihe,  44,  9. 
,  44,  2.  *^VL^\  pres.,  3,  u^hela,  19,  1 ;  perf.^ 

ra,  88,  4;  fm.,         3,  uth'15  hi,  18,  3. 

afh'ku,  87,3. 
riyfi,  45,  11.  Vurliar;  per/.,  3,  urhar*le  bS,  88,  4. 

Vatar ;  1  r.n.,  atari  (a&),  10,  4. 

iid'racbb,  88,  2. 

apar ;    obi.,    iip*ra,  45,   2 ;    Ig,  /., 

apax^wft,  45,  5. 

^8,  4,  Vumag;  pres.,  3,  umagelS,  48,  4. 

iO.  ulV,  27,  3. 

,  45,  21. 

icb*ra,  48,  2 ; 

t.  a  (profi.) ;  fii6t<.  obl,^  obi  G^S^)>  ^^ 

8 ;  ob,  44,  5,  6  (3m}. 
adb5,  48, 1,  2,  8,  etc. 

.3  17 
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e. 

e  {inierf.),  8,  1,  3  ;  15,  1 ;  80,  1 ;  88, 
1,  3 ;  85,  1,  3 ;  86,  1,  3 ;  89,  3  ; 
40,  3;  41,  1;  42,  3;  43,  1,  2,3, 
etc. ;  44,  1,  2,  12,  13  (bU),  14  (bit), 
15. 

ek,  18,  1 ;  20,  ],  2,  3;  45,  20;  46,  3; 
47,  4,  6  ;  49,  2,  3 ;  eniph.,  Skd,  22, 
4. 

ehi,  see  I. 


e. 


€,  see  1. 
6kal,  7,  1. 
Sko,  see  ek. 


ai. 


aild,  aili,  aili,  ailQ,  ailS,  ailS  hSl,  ailS 

gaile,  see  ^/kw, 
uson,  16,  3  ;  fem,,  aisani,  45,  11. 

0. 

Votbaghaw;   pret.y   1,   "gbuulS,  45, 

19  ;  2  °ghffSl6, 45,  18. 
oh,  see  Q. 
Vohar;    retp,  trnperat.,  2,   ohSlrih&, 

45,4. 
obi,  see  Q. 

6. 

5  (emph,  particle),  12,  4 ;  22,  4 ;  26, 

3;  45,  4;  46,  1,2;  47,  2. 
ot ;  loc.,  ut^,  43,  9  {bis). 
on,  40,  2. 

uu. 

iiua,  44,  3. 

aurat  daurat,  45,  12. 

k. 

kal,  89,  ] ,  2,  3. 

Vkachar ;  pres.,  1,  ''rila,  25,  4. 

kachcbu  ;   Iff./.,  niase,^  kachua,  80,  1 ; 

fern.,  °ui,  80,  1. 
kathin,  44,  15. 
kat,  43,  16  {bis). 


kan*wa,  see  kan. 

kanhaiya,  see  kanh. 

kar  {sign  of  gen.),  28,  4  ;  43,  1 ;  4fib 

12,  13. 
Vkar;  pres.,  3,  karele,  95,  8;  prtt,f 

2,  fern.,  kulQ,  8, 1 ;  3,  kallS,  44, 10 ; 

perf.,  3  resp.,  kiull  h&»  1,  4. 
karihaw,  28,  4. 
karSj,  16,  2;   Ig.  f.,  karej'wfi,  8,  2; 

44,  15. 

kal ;  Ig.f.,  kalaQ,  15, 4  {see  note^  /.«.). 

kal* war,  15,  4. 

kawana,  see  k€. 

kawal,  81,  1. 

Vkah  ;  pres.,  8,  kabelfi,  26,  2 ;  fem.^ 
kaheli,  6,  1 ;  impermt.,  2,  kah&,  44» 
12 ;  imperat.,  2,  resp.,  kahih&,  44» 
7,  8,  9,  10  ;  pres.  pari.,  96,  1  ; 
poten.  pass,,  pres.,  3,  kahalS,  28, 1. 

kahg,  4,  4 ;  43,  6  ;  Ig.  /.,  kah*wfl,  46, 
18  {bis). 

k&,  see  ke. 

ka  {neut,  interrog.  pren.) ;  tuhtt.  iir.^ 
ka,  85,  1,  2,  8,  4  ;  obi.  ('  why  P  V, 
kibe,  8,  2,  3,  4 ;  (k°  Ifigi),  47,  7. 

kScb  ;  emph.,  kficbS,  41,  2. 

kfidb,  sec  kanb. 

kan  ;  Ig./.,  kan'wa,  84, 1. 

kanb ;  kSdb,  4,  2 ;  str.  /.,  kanbft,  48, 
15;  kanbai;  Ig.f.,  kanbaiya,  19, 1. 

VkSp ;  pres.,  3,  kSpela,  2,  3. 

kam,  8,  1. 

kuwar,  81,  4. 

ki  ('  or  *),  9,  3 ;  kia  {interrog.  particle), 

45,  6  {bis). 

kinur;  Ig.f,  kinarVa,  49,  1. 
kirin ;  Ig.f,  kiriniya,  46,  1. 
kuar,  48,  2  ;  Ig.  /.,  kuar'wa,  48,  3. 
kukur,  44,  6  ;  str.  f,  kukura,  45,  15, 

16. 
kumb'lulc,  see  ^/\i\imhal. 
kus'lui  ;  Ig.f,  "^laiya,  44,  12. 
kusum  ;  instr,,  °mS,  88,  4. 
Vkut  ;    1  v.n,  {used  as  eonj,  part.)^ 

kuti  kQti,  45,  2. 
kii^an,  44,  4. 
V  kQmbal ;    poten.   past.,   pret.,    8, 

kumb-ltlilc,  81,  1. 


^■■jnmi  K>LK-80NGa, 


,  gar'wO,  99, 1 
il,  3. 
S,  3. 

'?■/-.  gHwan'wS,  I 
20,  2;   l0./.,  gajfi,  IS,  1;  XT, 

:  :  29.  1. 

.j-aD,  38,  I,S:  86,  1.8. 
-/gaw;  O.pru.,  l,giS,l,  1,  2,  3 ;  3, 

e&ir,  49,  4  ;  gu«S,  46,  6  ;  47,  9; 

48,  0 :  46,  4  ;   1  *.».  (•>»<<  m  env'. 

/Nirf.),  gii'  ga'i,  46,  6  J   47,  9;  4a< 

6 ;  40,  4. 
;iw;  /j./..g*5i,9e,  3. 
\/gii :  ^rci.,  3,  girelS,  48,  10  ;  gireli, 

21,4. 
jfir'bl,  87,  2. 
ipmi,  38,  1 ;  84,  I  ;  8B,  1 1  36, 1 ;  S7, 

1 ;  38,  1 ;   guru-bhai,  33,  2  ;   34, 

2;  3B,  2;  36,2;  37,2;  33.2. 
gaUui,  18,  2. 
'/gnh ;  6,  prn.  3,  gnhi,  B,  4  ;  emu., 

Mig.part.  {uiih  final  veunl  Ungthtnii 

n>.<.),  suhat,  El,  2. 
I^l^i  ^.Z,  geroawa,  26,  2. 
gaiji,  M<  gSi, 
(fail,  gaili,  gSlI,  gailt,  gailyfi,  it  Vj". 

^'D5,ie,i,3. 

({od'niri;  Ig.f;  "nariyi,  16,  3. 

l^khol ;  obi.,  gokhuli,  4,  2. 

1(67,  46,  3  1  g^r.  48,  12. 

^gM  ;   impirat.,  2,  /m.,  gOdO,  16, 

3  ;  cata.,pra.,  3,  godaweli,  16,  1. 
gSd;  l^./.,god'w&,99,  3. 
gSpl.  4,  2. 

IfSr  ('"  fc7'),"'g6T- 
g6r  C/air')  :  /«•.,  gBri,  19,   I,  3  ; 

18, 1  {3  tiam) ;  If.  f.,/*m.,  goriyi, 

18,  3  {  Bl,  1 ;  SB,  1. 
gffiil,  •»  gSw. 
gwil  1  /«».,  gwalini,  48,  1,  2,  4. 

«"■- 
gharl,  48,  4. 
i;hui  b«„  ^i*i«  ghtre,  18,  2;  47, 

6;  ^.Afl^«i.aS,4;  48,  1; 

47,7. 
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gharil,  47,  2 ;   ttr,  /.,  gharila,  47,  3 

(bia),  4,6;  Ig,  /.,  emph.,  gbaril'bo, 

47,2. 
gbawad;  fy./.,  ghawadVa,  49,  1. 
gba^O,  Title  of  46-40 ;  46,  6 ;  47,  9 ; 

48,  5  ;  40.  4. 
Vgblcb  ;  1  r.fi.  [utfd  at  conj,  parL), 

gbfcbi,  43,  4. 
gblcbi,  46,  2  (bit). 
gbugburu.  20,  4. 
gbQ^bi,  47,  2. 
gbQn;  m.c.,  gbOnS,  43,  17. 
Vgbor ;  1  V.W.,  gbori  (d5li),  5,  3. 
gbor;  ttr.  /.,   ghdra,  13,   1;  /^.  /., 

gbor'wa,  45,  12  (bit) ;  47,  4. 

cb. 

Vcbarb :  0.  pret.^  3,  cbafbe,  7,  4  ;  8, 
3  ;  pret.,  8,  chafb'lg,  46,  6  ;  47,  9  ; 
48,  5 ;  1  v.n,  cbarbi  (aile),  11,  3 ; 
(gaile),  13,  4  ;  patt  part,,  cbarbal, 

47,  4  :    eaut,f  pret.,    1,   cbarbSalT, 
47,3. 

chatur,  13,  4. 

cbanan,  38,  1;   44,  1,   12;    45,  19; 

48,4. 
cbamiir,  15,  2. 
Vchar;  eaut.,  pret.j  3,  cbarawele,  12 

1. 
Vcbal;  pret,,  3,  cballS,  5,  I;  fern,, 

cbaVlT,  21, 1 ;  47,  1 ;  per/.,  Z.fem., 

cbalali  b&,  5, 2 ;  imperat.,  2,  cbalasa, 

45,  8 ;  1  v.n.,  cbali  (bbaili),  48,  1. 
cbukar,  39,  1 ;  40,  1. 
chHcba,  44,  10  (bit). 
cban,  13,  3 ;  46,  6. 
cbiiiti,  20,  1. 
Vcbinb;  pret.,  1,  cbinb'lT,  34,  1,  3; 

pfrf.,  2,  cbinb'lS  h&,  33,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
cbur-gblcbl,  46,  2. 
chQcb;  lac,  chQcbg,  20,  4. 
cbddari,  16,  4  ;  cbQnari ;  Ip.  /.,  cban- 

ariyu,  44,  11. 
chelika  ;  ty./.,  °k'wa,  21,  3  ;  22,  3. 
cbori  ;  Ip.f.,  cberiya,  44,  6. 
cbait,  48,  6 ;   Iff.  /.,  chait*wa,  47,  9 ; 

48,  0  ;   cbalt-gbS^o,  47,  9 ;  48,  5  ; 
49,4. 


Vcb5r  ;  1  v.n,  (uted  as  eonj.  part.^ 
with  Jlnal  vowel  lengthened  m.e.)^ 
cbSri,  43,  3,  7. 

cbaiikl,  14,  3. 

ebb. 

Vcbbacba;  pret.,  3,  fern,,  cbbachuU, 

44,  14.     See  Addenda, 
cbbarT,  49,  3  (bit). 
cbbatiyu,  tee  cbbuti. 
cbbapit,  46,  6. 
cbbarVa,  tee  cbbSr. 

cbbutT,  18,  3;  Iff./.,  cbbatiyfi,  19,  1. 

cbbar ;  Iff./.,  cbbarVa,  45,  23. 

cbbifka;  Iff./.,  >k'wa,  48,  3,  4. 

VcbbQ^  ;  pret.,  3,  cbbu(*l6,  27,  2,  3  ; 
fetn.,  cbbQ^li,  27, 1 ;  caut.,  imperat., 
2,  cbbora,  47, 6  (bit) ;  1  v.n.,  cbhdri 
(aila),  44,  15  ;  cbbdri  (uted  at  a 
prepotUion  meaning '  exeept,*  ef.  Oer^ 
man  *  autgenommen  *),  45,  20 ;  double 
caut.,  pret.,  3,  cborawalS  (for  cbho- 
raule),  27,  4. 

V  ebbs  war ;  1  f  •'*•>  cbhiwan  chbewari, 

45,  1. 
cbborawalS,  tee  Vcbbd^. 

cbbot,  45,  8 ;  fern.,  cbbofi,  80,  3 ;  48, 

1. 
cbb5r&,  cbboHi  m0  VcbbQt- 

jagSi,  jagaibT,  tee  Vj^g- 

jagbiya,  tee  jJgb. 

jat'silr,  titUof^b. 

jatan;  Ig.f,  Vwa,  19,  4. 

jan,  tee  jani. 

janam;  Ig.f.,  °m'wa,  2,  1  (bit), 

Vjanam;  pret.  3,  jan'mal,  2,  4. 

jani  (neg,  part,),  44,  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  jaii» 

45,  11. 
janitS,  tec  Vj^n. 
Vjap ;  pret.,  3,  japelfi,  15,  4. 
jab,  42,  4  ;  45,  22  ;  jab  15,  29,  4. 
jamuna,  48,  19. 

jamboui;  2^./.,  jambuSiya,  22,  1. 
Vjar ;  1  r.M.,  jari,  45,  23 ;  eaut.,prei., 

1,  jar'll,  38, 1, 3 ;  2  j8r'ia,  87,  1,3. 
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41,  3.  joban,  49,  3 ;  ttr.  /.,  joVnS,  17,  3  ; 

Iff.  f.  joban' wa,  18,  3 ;    19,  1,  3 ; 

48,13. 

ja5,  89,  4  ;  40,  4  ;  Vjor  ;  pret.,  3,  jQrelS,  12,  2. 

I ;  pret.,  3,  jOlu,  7,  jtS,  29,  2 ;  48,  3 ;  47,  7. 

,  gailyfl,  24,  1,  2 ;  jauni,  see  j5. 
5,  14  ;  gaile,  4,  4  ; 

J;  48,17;  45,  22;  jh. 
.  45,  14  ;  gaill,  86, 

,48,  3;  jaihS,  48,  Vj^ar ;  poten,  pa88,,pret,  3,  jhariQle, 

jail  bare,  45,  11 ;  81,  1. 

I ;  pres.  part.,  jfit,  Vjlialak ;  pres.  part.  {t4$edforperiphr. 

W.,  jae,  14,  1 ;   2  prei.),  jhal'kat,  45,  13. 

*»  ^'  VjMkh;  prea.y  3,jhSkbela,  8,  1. 

16,  46, 1,  2  ;  eaui.,  jhili-miU,  48, 1. 
46,    4 ;    1    r.M., 

,84,3. 

^'  Vt^r;  fut,,  1,  tarab,  45,  3;  imperat,, 

i^-  2,  reap.,  t^et,  45,  4. 

as,  26,  3 ;  44,  2  ;      ^ikulT;  ty./.,  °liyft,  45,  10. 
its,  48,  8.  ^ikOr ;  Iff./.  ^ikorVa,  18,  1. 

VtQt;    1  V.H.,  mi  (j£h5),  48,   6; 
^*  eaus.jpres.f  3,  tQrelS,  25,  2;  pret., 

1,  tor*]!,  49,  2  (^) ;  1  v.n.,  tor  tor, 

;    24,  3  ;  27,  2  ;  71,  3. 

i,  45,  1  -23.  -/^o ;  fut.,  3,  t6ihg,  81,  4. 

S. 

fern.,  ja^harali, 

Vt^afh  ;  1  r.n.,  t^arhi,  22,  2. 
juthiuulS,  47,  2.      ^hik'ri ;  Lff.f.,  ^ikariya,  44,  5. 
h'U,  45,  17. 

^aga ;  Iff.  /.,  ^ag'wa,  45,  8. 
V^as&w;  1  r.n.  (mm«/  of  coi;/.  iwr/., 
with  Jlnal  vowel  lenffthened  m.e.) 
>.,  nom.  pi.,  jini,  dasal,  48,  2. 

uni,  48,  7 ;  adj.,      4^^9x ;  Iff./.,  ^Bhaiijk,  48,  7,  8. 

10;  ffen.,/em.  '^  ^ahar;  pre$.,  3,  ^aharela,  20,  1; 
&'.),  jSkari,  6,  3 ;  ^arelS,  20, 2 ;  /em.,  dahareli,  20, 3. 
r,  28,  4.  iBf  i  42,  2. 

wahT  (old/orm),      V^ ;  prei.,  3,  dXa*lS,  82,  1,  2. 

^h'war;  Iff*/,  Var'wa,  11,  1. 
p.),  jaUahT,  44,      ^h,  11, 2 ;  Iff.  /.,  ^'wa,  11, 1  (bit),  3. 
16,  4.  V4Qb ;  0.  pre:,  ^ubS,  47,  2. 

4dr,  24,  2, 4 ;  Iff.  f.,  doriya,  48,  4,  5. 


tb. 
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4h. 


4h5l,  8,  2. 


ta  {txplet),  4,  1 ;  5,  3 ;  12,  4;  29,  2 ; 

ta,  6,  2,  4 ;  80,  8  ;  46,  17. 
tanawe,  tee  '^isn. 
tab,  42,  4  ;  emph.,  tabO,  46,  1,  2. 
tamaa,  tee  tftbQ. 
tar,  27,  3. 
tar'wari;  Ig.f.y  *'wariytl,  46,  13  {hit), 

tal*wa,  tee  tal. 

tah9,  48,  2  {bit). 

tan,  26,  2. 

Vtan;   eaut,,   0,   pret,,   3,  tanaw?, 

48,2. 

tabQ;  ty./.,  tamuu,  48,2. 

tal;  /^./.,  tal'wa,81,  1. 

tiriyH,  tee  tiri,  tlr. 

tin ;  ty./.,  tiriya,  6,  3 ;  ef.  triya. 

tin  ;  emph.,  t!n6,  27,  4. 

tir(*4an*'),  6,  4. 

tlr  {* arrow')  ;  /^./.,  tiriya,  44,  1. 

tTrath,  14,  1. 

tur,  tur'U,  tee  V^Q^ 

tul'sT,  16,  3. 

tus'ri ;  iff./.t  tusariyu,  17,  1. 

tft  ;  worn.,  tfi,  6,  2 ;  87,  1,  3 ;  tuhu,  6, 
3;  90C.,  tiihu,  46,  3,  10,  15;  gen. 
rfiV.,  tur,86,  I,  3;  44,  16;  46.  6; 
46,  6 ;  47,  7 ;  tora,  46,  3,  6  ;  48, 
4  ;    toU'ra,   11,   3 ;    obt.  base,  tora, 
19,  4  ;  toh'rfi,  10,  3  ;  46,  20. 
tQrele,  t*fy  V^ut. 
ti',  tCkar,  taiini,  set  s€. 
triya,  48,  16  ;  cf.  tin. 

th. 

Vthar  ;   I  r.n.,  thai  thar,  2,  3. 
thor,  23,  2. 

d. 

dam'wa,  tee  dam. 

duliya,  tee  dal. 

das,  40,  1. 

dtth;  ty./.,d«h'wa,  7,  2. 

dahi,48, 1,  3,  4. 


dam  ;  /y./.,  dam'wfi,  19,  8. 

dfimn,  47,  6,  7. 

dal;  ^./,daUya,46,2. 

das,  49, 4. 
diaule,  tee  V^C. 

din,  48, 18  ;  ig.f^  din'trt,  41,  4. 
dib'lQ,  dih*18,  tee  V^e. 
dofiriU,  14,  1. 
dnfir ;  obi.,  daara,  48, 10. 
dnkh,  44,  2,  7,  8,  0,  10. 
dunu,  tee  dQ. 
dur,  46,  16  (8  UtMt). 
dulurQ ;  ^./,  dnliurua,  S,  8- 
dQ  ;  emph.,  dQn5,  10,  1 ;   IS,  8  ;  iO, 
8;  46,  6;  49,  8;  m.^.,  diuiii,47,  2. 
dQj  ;  obi.,  dOja,  47,  6. 
dQdb,  9,  2 ;   Ig.  /.,  dodli'wa,  10,  8 ; 

17,2;  84,4. 
duno,  tee  du. 
dQr,  9,  4. 

Vdab  ;  eond.  pret.,  1,  dQb5,  9,  S. 
dekbawd,  tee  VdCkh. 
debiya,  tee  dCbT. 
dew*ra,  tee  d6war. 
debiya,  tee  deb. 

Vde  ;  pret.,  1,  dih'15, 45,  1 ;  3,  fmt^ 
df li,  6,  3 ;  >«.,  1,  diWJ,  10,  4 ;  2, 
fern.,  dcbQ,  19,  8;  imp^eU,,  % 
fetn.j  debd,  46,  8;  per/.^  2, /««., 
dib'lQ  ba,  8,  4;  Cdut.,  pret,^  2, 
diuulc,  46,  8. 
Vdfkb;    MM.,  imperat.,  2,  dekhiwA, 

46,  20. 
dSb,  48,  4. 
deb!,  10,  I,  2,  3 ;   Ig. /•  debiya,  0, 1 ; 

10,  1  (bit). 
dew'ta,  ig./.f  dewafwa,  8,  8. 
dewar;  tir.f.,  dew'ra,  47,  8. 
deb  ;    Iff.  /.,  fem.  {tee  moU)^  dMfu, 

22,  2  ;  26,  1. 
dokttibb ;  Ig.  /.,  'kacbh'wa,  t7,  8. 
duAiir,  49,  2,  3. 

ydaur ;  pret.  part,  {uted  mt  ptr^r. 
pret.)t  duiirat,  46, 12. 


db. 


dbani  {Skr.  dbanya),  44,  15. 
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I'wa,  14,  4,  p. 

'•,44,1. 

,48,2;   tin-      pairiyS-gliTchi,  46,  2. 

21,   1  f.fi.      pak'n,  87,  8. 
]iii,  47,  6  ;      pak*lg,  tee  p&kal. 
\U9d  at  conj,      pag*ri ;  fy./.,  °riya,  82,  3. 

pa(ukfi ;  fy./,,  lutwft,  44, 11. 
8.  pat*w&,  t&e  pSt 

patra,  48,  14  {bit) ;  16  (hit). 
L0,  1.  panVa,  tee  pan. 

paniya,  tee  pani 
1.  panihar;  fern.  °harm,  47,  1. 

VpAr;  pretf  1,  /wi.,  par'lyfi,  7,  2; 
dffem.f  parli,  81, 3 ;  28,  3 ;  imperat.f 
3,  pari,  80,  4;  1  r.n.,  pari  (jSihS), 
48,3. 

par  {tipt  of  he.),  19,  1 ;  26,  2. 

par'ti,  29,  2. 

parikal,  17,  1,  2. 
16,  5 ;  ^./.,      parSQ ;  ^./.,  parSawa,  49,  3. 
;  47,  1.  pahar,  46,  14. 

Vpahir;  0,pret.<,  1,  pahirS,  48, 16. 

pahil,  11,  4 ;  fern,  pahili,  44,  5. 

pukal ;  emph.f  pak'le,  41,  2. 
H,  4.  pat;  lff,/.f  pat'wa,  7,  3. 

patar;  /«».,  °ri,  24,  1  (*•*). 
lit) ;  14,  3 ;      pan,  26,  4 ;    48,  14 ;  ^.  /.,  pan'wa, 
9,4;  80,4;  46,1. 

2 ;  46,  3.  pani,  47, 1 ;  fy./.,  paniyfi,  24,  3 ;   47, 

,4;    19,4;  2,7,8. 

20 ;  47,  2 ;      p&yak,  18,  8. 

Vpaw;  /«<.,  1,  pGb3,48,  6. 

pahon,  47,  8. 
4A,  3.  pias ;  Iff,/,,  pianya,  6,  8. 

^),   16  (3      pTr-r6g,  26,  2. 
j  n&hl,  8,  1.      pirhai ;  fy./.,  pirhSya,  44,  1,  12. 

pita,l,3;88,3;  84,3;  86,3;  86,3; 
tif  46,  22.  87,  3 ;  88,  3. 

*  piyan'wa,  tee  piyan. 

piyawalyll,  tee  ^pL 

piya,6,  1;  18,4;  26,  1  («f);  48,3, 
^,7;  ^^/.,  piyawa,  4S,  6. 

piriti,  12,  2. 

pis'na,  17, 1« 

Vpi;  pre$.parU9pljBi,9%,^i  mnm., 
'wa,  48,        jpret.   1,  fim,  piyawalyil  (/or  pi- 
yaolyft),  24, 8. 

piMi;/em,f  %26,  1, 

r 
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plyan  ;  tg.  /.,  piyan'wa,  9,  4. 

pTsan,  44,  4. 

Vpukar ;   0.  pret.^  3,  pukurS,  10,  1 ; 

11,  1 ;  prt9.^  3,  pukarele,  4,  1 ;  3, 

fem,^  pakareli,  4,  3. 
purukh,  48,  15. 
poruw&'i;  ty./.,  °wftiyu,  W,  1. 
purun,  7,  1. 
putu,  44,  12  (»m),  15. 
put,  80,  4. 
paibQ,  tee  Vpaw* 

ph. 

Vphar  ;    0.  pres,^  3,  pbare,  42,  2  ; 

pres,,  3,  pharelS,  18,  2;  40,  1. 
phar,  48,  14. 
pliariwuh,  87,  2. 

Vphul ;  1  r.n.,  phu^i  (jalh?),  48,  5. 
phur,  49,   2  {bis) ;    tM«/r.,  phfift^,  48, 

12. 
Vplian ;    1  r.n.,  pbuni  (jne),  89,  4  ; 

40,4. 
phuphuni,  46,  22. 
phul'wu,  see  phul. 
phulailT,  ae  Vphul. 
Vphflk;  pree,  /kir^,  phflkat,  84,  1. 
Vphut;  pret.y  3, /e;m.,  phu^ili,  46,  1. 
phul,  7,  1 ;  Ig.f.y  phul'wa,  8,  2,  3. 
Vpbiil  ;    prct,y   3,   phulel5,   44,    13; 

poten*  paas.f  pret.,  3,  /em,,  phululi, 

44,  13. 
phcr  ;  (7./.,  phefwu,  8,  1. 
phOr,  18,  2. 


b. 


bnfriya ;  eee  buf^. 

ba^h'sar,  21,  I. 

bachan,  48,  6. 

bajar,  80,  4. 

biJt'W,  see  Vl>'^t. 

bat'lr.hl;  fy./.,  *^lobiyfi,  24,  1. 

Vbatur;   1  v,n.  {utetl  ae  eonj,  part.), 

baturi,  28,  4. 
bar,  45,  8 ;  Jem,,  bafi,  9,  4  ;  adv.,  bar, 
),  1,  3. 


barbuta,  46,  5;  fim.,  <tiii,  41^ 
3,10. 

ban ;  Ig,  /.,  ban'wa,  6,  1 ;  St,  4 ;  O. 
Ak;.,  ban'hr,  46, 19  (5m)  ;  faf.,  bui 
bane,  18,  1;  bane,  90,  1,  2,  3;  bu- 
bSs,  8,  4. 

Vban;  eaui.,prtt.,  1  btniulS,  40, 1. 

Vbandh;  Anw.,  «of|;.,  jnvf.y  1,  bidhitiS^ 
48,  4 ;  patt  part.,  bfinbnl,  48,  6 ;  1 
v.fi.,  b&dbi  Ovbd).  tt.  12 ;  {tued  m» 
eofij.  part.),  bSdh,  48,  4  ;  eai^'.pmrt^ 
bjinh  ke,  H^  3. 

babnr,  88,  2. 

bar ;  Ig,  /.,  bar*wS,  9,  8. 

bar'tan,  44,  3. 

bar'hmu,  18,  2. 

Vbaria ;  0.  pret.,  3,  btriae,  48,  4. 

bareii ;  ^./.,  bareuwu,  82,  1. 

baruh!;  fy./.,  barohiyJi,9,  3. 

balak'wfi,  «m  balak. 

balamuu,  «m  bulamu. 

Vbas  ;  0.  pret.,  base,  8,  1 ;  jnvi.,  8» 
baselo,  48,  3. 

bas'ti,46,  11,  12, 13,  17  (5m). 

bas'har,  48,  1. 

baniilu,  14,  2. 

Vbah ;  0.  pree.,  3,  babd,  St,  1  ;  prwi^ 
3.  bahMO,  89,  1  ;  per/.,  3,  Am., 
bahal  bun,  40, 1 ;  1  r.ii.,  bahi  (jil), 
41,4. 

bahar,  48,  11. 

bahini,  44,  11,  12, 15;  /^ /,  bakiniyS, 

44,  13,  14. 
biihiyft,  $ee  bfibf. 

baburi;  Ig.f.,  bahnriya,  46,  11. 

bahu  ;  ig./.,  bahua,  46,  4. 

baff;  /;^./,  bagiyii,48,  8,  9. 

baj  ;  pree.,  3,  bajelu,  2,  2  ;  48,  11. 

Vbnt ;  pret.,  3,  ba,  17, 4;  88,  4 ;  bOfC, 

45,  11;  3./rm.,  horn.,  b«ri,  81,  3; 
40,  1  ;  47,  6. 

Vbilt;/M^,  1,  biifbJ,  28,  3. 

bttti,  48.  1. 

bStih,  bJldhi,  badhit5,  »ee  Vbandb. 

bun,  8,  2 :  14,  4. 

buDh,  bunhal,  tee  Vbandh. 

bubu,  44,  8  (hi*). 

bulak ;  Ig.  /.,  bohk'wa,  88,  4. 
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16,1. 

L. 

Vb5l ;    impiraLf   2,  /nm.,  bdlu,  46, 

11. 
bOli,  45, 11 ;  Ig.f,,  boUya,  11,  4. 
brij.nari,48,  20. 

1,45,6;  2, 

bh. 

le,  7, 1. 
ySdi  \A,  aO, 

bhagat,  15,  2. 
bhag*wfin,  27,  4. 
bhajiyft,  ue  bh&ji. 

5 ;  49,  4. 

45,  18,  19. 
riyft,  44,  6 ; 

'midbal,  45, 

i,6,  7.    Ses 

/.,  bir'wfi. 


IS. 

1^4;  S5,  4; 


bel'mfiwe. 


i;  ao,  3; 


6;  tm- 
44,1, 

84,  3; 
1;45, 


,  1. 


Vbhar*k&w ;     0,    pr$i,,    3,    *l[&we, 

46,14. 
bhatVft,  «M  bhat. 
Vbhan;  0.pr$t.y  3  (0./>rm),  bhanahT, 

48,20. 
Vbhar ;    1  rji.,  bhari,  81,  2 ;   44,  4 

{bii)  ;  47,  2,  3  ;  v.fi.,  obi.,  bhare, 

47,  1 ;  pott  part,,  bharal,  44,  3. 
bhawar ;  /^./.,  bhSwar'wa,  88, 1. 
bhawahi,  46,  7. 

bhasurQ,  46, 3, 5, 8,  9,  20,  22 ;  bhararS, 

48,  10. 

V  bhah*  raw ;  \v.n,  {uted  at  eot^\  pari, , 

Jinal  vowel  lengthtn$d  m.0.),  bhah'rai, 

21,4. 
bhui,  88,  2;   84,  2;   85,  2;  86,  2  ; 

87,2;  88,  2;  Ig.  f.,  bbfiyft,  1,  1 ; 

9,  1 ;  42,  1 ;  44,  I  (4i#),  2  {bid),  3. 

4  (*M),  6.  6  (*«),  7  {bit),  8  {bit),  9 

{bit),  10  (bit),  11  {bit),  12;  45,  9 ; 

46,  3,  4  {bit),  6 ;  47.  8. 
bhaji ;  fy./.,  bhajiyu,  46,  1. 
bhat ;  Ig.f,,  bhat'wfi,  46,  2. 
bhin*8ar ;  ttr,f.,  ''sarfi,  46,  8. 
VbhTj  ;  pret,,  3,  bhTjal,  41  11. 
bhfil ;   Ig,  /.,  bhuiyft,  29,  2  ;  44,  3 ; 

46,  10. 
Vbh^h ;     pottn,    pott.,    pret,,    8, 

bhukhSil,  47,  8 ;  fern,,  bhnkhuli, 

9,1. 
bheyfiwan,  48,  19. 

Vbhej  ;  pret,,  1,  bhej'li,  28,  1. 

bhuil,  bhaili,  bhiili,  bluule,  tt$  V^6. 

bhoj'ni ;  fy./.,  bhojaniya,  44,  6. 

bh5j ;   bhoj^sfir;   Ig,  /.,  bhoj'sar'wfi, 

7.3. 
bbSuji,  44,  9  (to) ;  bhauji,  46,  4 ;  Ig. 

/,  bhaujiyft,  47,  1. 
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m. 


machiyfi,  44,  7 ;  46,  3, 10. 

matuki ;  /^./m  matakiyi,  48,  1,  2. 

mathura,  48,  1. 

madhe,  48,  14. 

man,  44,   4   {bit)  ;    loe.,   mano  man, 

8,1. 
mandudari,  6,  1. 
Vmar ;   pret.^  3,  mar'lc,  46,  19  ;   1 

r.M.,  man    (gfille),   86,    1,    2,  8 ; 

(goili),  86,  4 ;    aiim.,   0,  pret.^   3, 

miiro,  88,  3 ;  pret,,  2,/#m.,  marelu ; 

3,  marela,  46,  9 ;  marele,  88,  2 ;  46, 

9  ;  preL,  1,  m^'lT,  46,  2  (bis) ;  2 

m&rUe,  46,    18  ;  3,   mfir'lo,   49,   3 

(bis) ;  1  r.n.,  mari  (allc),  12,  3. 
mar,  41,  2 ;  mar-khauki,  41,  2. 
mar'm ;  fern.,  Ig,  /.,  emph,  {ste  noU, 

I.e.),  mar'miO,  26,  3. 
mal'wii,  tn  malu. 
maliya,  maliniyu,  set  mull. 
mahudOb,  7,  4. 

mahal;  /^./.,  malialiyu,  4,  3. 
Vmahiyu ;      0,   pret.,    3,    mahiyac, 

22,2. 
mui,  88,  4  ;  84,  4  ;  86,  4 ;  86,  4  ;  87, 

4  ;  88,  4. 
m/[^,  21,  2. 

Vmiig  ;  /»•«.,  3, /*♦/!.,  mif^eli,  9,  2. 
Vmilj  ;  pret.f  1,  mSjilO,  44,  3. 
mutal,  46,  4,  5. 
nifita,  1,  3 ;  81,  3. 
m.lrMT,  m2ir*le,  muri,  marelu,  murelu, 

murelr;,  mure,  see  \/mur. 
niulu;  /y./.,  malVu,  16,  3. 
mfili  ;    Iff.    /.,   raiiliyu,   8,    4  ;    fern., 

niulin,    44,    2 ;    /.^.  /.,    muliniyil, 

44,2. 
VniU  ;    flit.,   3,  milih?,  43,   21  ;    1 

r.fi.    (used    as    eonj.    part.),    mill, 

47,1. 
mili,  48,  1. 

mu^yu,  mug^Iuu,  see  mHg. 
niuti,  48,  1. 

nmdui;  Iff./.,  miulaiyu,  2,  4. 
mururi:  m.e.,  muniri,  48,  21. 
mutf*ri;  iff.f.i  'riyi,  17,  1. 


mfig;  /y./,  mugiyO,  40,  1  (Mt);  nd. 

/.,  mugana,  46,  2. 
Vmer'ra ;  1  v.fi.  {umd  «•  mV*  JMrf-}* 

m6r*rS'i,  10,  2. 
meh'ri,  89,  8. 
mS,  nam.f  mS,  48,  2 :  pm,  dir^  mfir, 

2,4;  8,  2;  28,4;  06,4;  01,4; 

44,  2;  46.  7,  11,  17;  47,  8,4,6 

(bU);  fern.,  m5ri,  0,  4  ;  01,  4;  40^ 

18,  19 ;  pen,  oN.,  mfirt,  40,  4 ;  Mt. 

«^.,mdru,  22,  4. 
mS  [siffH  of  he.),  8,  2 ;  8,  2  ;  4,  2 ;  7, 

2;  10,4;  17,4;  28, 8 ;  00, 1  (6t«) ; 

89,  1,2,8;  40,  1;  40,  8;  44,6,6 

ibis). 
mota ;  Iff.  /.,  motiyu,  01,  2,  4. 
Vmor;   1  r.n.  {used  at  aof|^.  #«rf.), 

mori,  46,  4. 
mor,  mora,  see  m8. 
mori,  see  m8,  Vinor. 
maugi,  12,  3. 


yar ;  Iff.  /.,  yar'wa,  0, 1 ;  00,  8. 


r. 


rakat ;  instr.,  rak*tS,  46,  18. 

nikirwiir;  iff./.,  °war*wfi,  40,  2. 

rng'rGj,  16,  4. 

ragbu-nandan,  4,  1. 

Vni^g;  pres.,  3,  raflgclft,  16,  4. 

V  racb  ;    1  v.n.  {used  as  eo^/,  pmr^,)^ 

racbi,  46,  3 ;  47,  4.    Sae  Aidamdm, 
nij*wa,  see  ruju. 

rum-rukba;  /y./.,  ^kh*wi,  00,  1. 
ras ;  Iff./.,  nw*wu,  28,  1,  2,  8. 
ra^ik;  /y./.,  nu>ik*wS,  47,  2. 
rasoi' ;  Iff.  /.,  rasoiya,  44,  4. 
Vrah;  pret.,  1,  rab'li  14,  1;  fim^ 

rabaVyA,   24,   1 ;   mm.  O  praa,^  % 

rukbe.  11,  14. 
rabari,  17,  4. 
ri'ikbi*',  see  Vr&^* 
raja,  48,  3;    Iff.  f.,  raj»wi,  45,  17; 

"raj,  47,  4,  6,  6. 
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k  (bit) ;    m,e,,  rftt!, 


I,  3  ;  4,  1  (W*),  4  ; 
14,4;  15,3;  46. 
5,  1  ;  80,  1 ;  39. 
42.  3  ;  48.  1-21 ; 
(7.  1-9  (3  HmtM)  ; 

/..  rawan*w&,  8. 

rTdhaul($,  46. 2. 

18.1.4;   22,2; 

4ff,   16  (6t«)>  16 
na.  44.  1-16  ;  45. 

ra.  82. 1. 


r6eli,44,  14;    0. 
2;  Jut,,  3.  roibS. 

*«f      pT$t»y       3.     Jttn,, 

81.    3;    2    v.n.. 
11   {bit) ;    pfft.. 
44,14. 


ra,  87.  1.  2,  3.  4 ; 


,  la^k'wa,  6.  2 ; 


Vlag;  jPTM..  1.  Ugilft.  46.  3 ;  3.  IfigelSt 
18.  1  ;  28.  1,  8  ;  pnt,^  3.  /#m., 
lagali.  5.  3 ;  fmf.y  8.  lugal  bu.  17, 
4  ;  1  €».#!..  Ifigi  (gwlS),  48.  17  ; 
MM..  0.  pr«t.,  1,  lagfiS.  48.  8  ;  3, 
lagfiwe.  28.  1 ;  1  v,n,  (used  at  corif, 
part.),  lagai*.  20.  4  ;  111.0.,  lagSi.  48, 
13. 

Ugi,  47,  7,  8. 

lam,  89.  2  ;  40.  2. 

lal.  48.  2  ;  Ig.  f.,/tm.,  Ud'kT.  82.  3. 

VIhw  ;  pret.,  1.  lauli.  45.  6  ;  2  fun,, 
lault.  45.  7  ;  1  v,h,  {uted  at  eoty, 
part.),  lai.  48.  9. 

lipan.  44.  3. 

luluhfi.  46.  4. 

Vlut;   1  f^.M.,  \^^  O^le),  49,  3. 

Vie;  pret.,  3,  lele,  49,  3;   fut.,  2, 

fern.,  lebu,  19,  3;  imptrat,,  2,  fern,, 

\e\i%  48. 12  ;   1  r.fi..  le  (aile).  6.  3  ; 

(aUe  h&).  28.  2;  (fiwi).  45,  21  (uttd 

at  eonj,  part.),  48.  2,  16  ;  48,  1. 

le  {sign  of  abl.),  4,  3;  10,  4;  40.  2; 
46.6. 

le  ('  with  *),  48.  2. 

le ;  jab  le,  29,  4. 

lekh  ;  loe,,  lekhe.  48.  18  (/em.),  19 
(fern.) ;  46.  6  (bit)  {mate.)  ;  48,  4 
{bis)  {mate.). 

log.  19.  2 ;  log'wa,  45, 16,  16  ;  26.  2, 
3. 

lata;  ty./..  lofwa.  24,2.4. 

Idth ;  /y./.,  lothiya.  46,  20. 

Idri.  5.  2. 

^fS'*  pi.,\Augtai,  46.  1. 
lauri;  ^./..  laiiiiya.  44,  6. 
louli,  ISQlii,  tee  Vlaw. 


1,3. 

1.  laraule,  45.  18 ; 

46,17. 

'..  larik'wa.  29, 


w. 


waiB ;  loc.,  wfisahT,  44, 13.  14. 


1. 


5;  46.3. 


Mktl,l.  2. 

sakhi,  48,  6;  47,  9;  48,  6  ;  49,  4. 
sag*ra  ;  fern.,  Bag'ri,  28,  4  ;    #mpA., 
•ag'rt,  8,  3. 
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u^z  :  ^x..  Bt^nhT,  46,  23  ;  Ig,  /„ 
M^vi,  Si,  2  :  ux)z-lon,  6.  2. 

u^?: :  ^f  •/..  ^inj*!  li,  1 :  88,  1. 

feathiTd,  ttt4  ftithi. 

b<:>.h.  4».  9,  12,13.  15,  16. 

Molu  :  fy.  /.,  Babh'wB,  44.  8. 

'.  -^mujh:  0.  yre«.,  I.  unrajh*.  48, 
10:  MM.,  0.  ^rM.,  3.  umajhiwe, 
46.  C  ;  47,  9  ;  48,  5  :  49.  4. 

ume.  18,  1. 

'/•jamhir:  imperat.,  2,  rej;>.,  sam- 
hirihe,  17,  3. 

sar  jr :  0.  ohL,  sar'ge,  10,  2,  4. 

s.'ir*ju,  6.  4. 

liar' wan,  81,  3. 

fiar'wa,  ut  sar. 

MrikhH  :  ij^./.,  Mrikh'wt-,  46,  4. 

8a«!ur.  48,  10. 

sahar,  46,  15,  16;  ty.  /.  (*«  no/Oi 
iiabariya,  19,  2. 

saf  /^.  /.,  Miya,  26,  3  :  46,  2. 

Aiiifar,  47,  1,  7,  8. 

-/•HJ ;  ;w#».  3,  <>ajel»'.  26,  1. 

f>fij)i :  loe.  »SjhahT,  46.  1. 

harhl;  /^./.,  Mithiya,  46,  2. 

Ki'ith,  84,  2. 

fcitii  (<S'itr.,  ujfia),  12.  3. 

ySiii^  14,  2. 

hi'irnj :  /y.  y.,  sitmivH.  24,  3. 

h\T  \  Ig.  /.,  iar'wii,  7,  3. 

harMha,  10,  1. 

-,  -.il ;  />/##.,  3,  ••all',  16,  2. 

h  iw;ij  \    hj.  /.,  siwaj'wA,  43,  9. 

Ki-u,  46,  3,  10;  47,  C,  7. 

hiQU'li.46,  17. 

•■TdlrTa  ;  /y. /..  Hnlhor'wa,  48,  17. 

^iriiar'wa,  u€  biiiiur. 

hir.  48,  1. 

-,  -Ijli ;  prt».  3,  ■■ijliil*",  44,  4. 

Mt/i,  4.  3  ;    6.  2.  t  ;   14,  3. 

hiriiar  ;  '^. /.,  himar'wa,  8,  1. 

Mj;iri,  16,  1. 

Mij.in,  14,  4. 

V-iin;  xmp^rat.^  2,  Miiia,  6,  1  ;  fem,^ 
■ririM,  48,  20. 
47.7. 
3  ;  46,  h. 


'.  snmir,  I  r.ii.  {jtmi  imgUmi  9/  mmj^ 
part.)  'm.e.]f  nmiri,  1  {his],  2,  1. 

•.  rat :  pret.,  1,  fat*lj(,  tt.  2  :  8»  sutil, 
46,  1 :  ^n/^  3,  fat'Ifr  hi,  11,  2. 

tai :  1^.  /.,  raiTi,  16,  2. 

Mas,  1,  4. 

•e ;  mom.f  rmplLf  le  hn«  ^  4 :  4B,  1  ; 
s«  ho,  48,  6:  m^aC.,  aML*  tf,  1.  8: 
a4(r'.  /fln.,  taoni,  48,  8  ;  ftm.  Str^ 
tekar,  7,  4. 

1^  (tiyn  0/  ««.;.  1.  *  :  44,  7,  a,  9, 
10 :  46,  22. 

MJra,  tee  »aT. 

','iohav;  O.prm.,  8,  lokie,  SS,  4. 

son,  48,  17. 


har-pbor,  18,  2. 

hath'wa,  tee  hath. 

ham,  81,  2;  49,  8;  hana-rmj,  48,  4, 

5,6. 
ham ;  mom.,  ham,  86,  4 ;  84,   I  ;  88, 

1,  3;  48,  3;  46,  16;  empk.^ham 

bu,  46,  17;  ym.,  dir,^  hanar,  88, 

3  ;  86,  I,  3  :  empA.,  ham*ro,  40,  4  ; 

/rm.,  hamari,  44,  5 ;  46,  10  ;  /em.^ 

i^.f.,  hamariTa,9,  1. 
'/bar ;  I  r.n.,  bari  (le  iUe),  6,  8. 
hari,  18,  I. 

harin  ;  ttr.J.,  barina,  46,  9. 
haliwant,  40,  4. 
'/  huw  ;  pree.f  2,  hawA,  6,  2 ;   3  hawi, 

89,  2,  3;   3  A<m.,  bawl,  41,  1,  3; 

3  {forming  per/.),  bft.  1,  4  :  3,  4  ;  i, 

2;  9,4;  11,2;  18,3;  88,2;  88^ 

1,2,3;  88,1,2,3,4. 
','hai« ;  pree.f  3,  basela,  19,  2. 
hath,  47,  5;  /y. /.,  hath'wa,  I4,  8; 

16,  3 ;  82,  1 ;  imttr,,  hath2»  47,  8. 
bar,  8,  4. 
harin,  47,  1. 
hit,  28,  4. 
btridaya,  42,  3  ;  hirday ;  Im.,  *7«,  48. 

13.' 
bn  {etHph.  particle)  \  46,  17. 
bupir,  17,  4. 
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6,  4  ;  46, 1-23.  1,  huibS,  45, 20  ;  fut^  3,  hoi,  IS,  4  ; 

19,  4  ;    1  v.fi.,  hoi  (gailyii),  44, 1 ; 

pre».  pari.f  hot,  46,  8. 
3,  hoe,  29,  2,  4 ;       h5  (mpA.  part,),  48,  6 ;  46, 1-6  {bit); 
1  ;   bhaUe,  18,  1,  47,  1-9  (bU);  48,  1-6  {bit). 

,4;    86,  1,  2,  3;       Vb<>kb;   pret.,  1, /wn.,  hokhyi!,  48, 
em.,  bhuili,  26,  1 ;  11 ;  imperat,,  2,  h5kh&,  48, 3  (bU). 

4  ;   46,  20 ;  fut.,      hou,  19,  3. 

Addenda. 

\  bir'hd  refers  to  the  legend  of  Tripura,  the 
y  which  was  burnt  in  a  war  with  the  gods, 
jd  by  Daityas,  who  had  obtained  a  boon  to 
hey  could  not  be  destroyed  until  the  Hindu 
imed  the  shape  of  animals.  They  had  a 
ining  amrita,  and  when  any  of  them  was 
with  the  gods,  his  body  was  dipped  in  it. 
Thereupon  Qiva  assumed  the  form  of  a 
:  the  reservoir  dry,  while  Yisnu  became  a 
ma  the  bridle  and  whip.  The  sun  and  moon 
eels  of  the  chariot  to  which  the  horse  was 
in  which  Qiva  rode,  and  destroyed  the  de- 
ig  to  this  legend,  Qiva  was  the  clever  and 
med  in  the  song. 

.  The  VVTT  means  literally,  *to  be  very 
fry  after  anything ' ;  hence,  *  to  run  eagerly 
hus,  ^  Wf  ^WTTW  ^nS  '  be  is  very  eager.' 
ly,  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  V'^FRTT  '  to 


V^f^rent^  is  common  in  vulgar  speech,  and 
'"'  Vwm  here  means  *  to  put.' 
Xf^f  T^>  or  ^Vf^  ^6  ^^  to  ^  corruptions 
K  46,  note  2.  ff^  jn|,  irfn  JHI,  or  J^  jn| 
(,  etc.),  commonly  mean  like  7|fif  jn|  or  iffif 
* ;  hence  '  kindly,'  or  *  be  good  enough  to  * 
use.  This  note  must  be  taken  as  qualifying 
i6  referred  to  above. 


Art.  Xllt. — Ohnermtioni  on  the  variout  Text*  and  Tran»- 
laliona  of  the  so-called  "  Song  of  MeysUn  " ;  an  Inquirg 
info  Meys&n's  claim  to  ifa  Authorthip ;  and  an  Appertdiz 
on  Arabic  Tranaliteration  and  Pronunciation.*  By  J.  W. 
Sedhoubb,  M.B.A.S.,  Litt.D.,  CM-Q-.,  etc.,  etc 

Dr.  Carltlb's  book,  "Speoimena  of  Arabic  Poetry,"  may 
be  somewhat  scarce,  and  Captain,  now  Sir  R.,  Barton's 
"  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Meocah "  gives  only  an 
EDglisIi  version,  without  the  Arabic  text,  of  the  little  |Mfloa 
of  poetry  attributed  to  Meysun,  the  mother  of  the  seoond 
DamascoB  Caliph  of  the  house  of  'Umeyya,  Yezid  sod  of 
Mu'awiya  son  of  "Ebii-Sufyan  Sakhr  son  of  Harb,  etc. 

Mr.  Freeland  has,  therefore,  rendered  a  real  serrice  to  tho 
many  lovers  of  old  Arabian  literature  by  printing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  Yol. 
XVIII.  p.  90,  a  complete  and  fully-vowelled  text  of  the 
ditty,  Hs  this  allows  them  to  compare  it  with  the  very  free 
rhymed  and  metrical  Tersions  made  by  himself,  by  Sir  R. 
Burton,  and  by  Dr.  Carlyle.  Their  talented,  but  somewhat 
florid  productions  disguise  altogether  the  real  form  and  the 
simplicity  of  tho  little  poem.  I  have  imagined,  therefor^ 
that  a  closer  verbal  prose  translation  of  its  distichs  would  not 
be  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  Arabic  studies  in  England. 

A  valued  and  talented  friend,  one  of  the  Members  of  oar 
Society,  Mr,  E,  J.  W.  Qibb,  has  kindly  put  my  pro**  tninv- 

'  As  thu  paper  ma;  be  coiuidereil  illaabstiTe  of  ila  (latlioi'i  miilh«l  o(  Anbi* 
fTOa>]itt'ratliiTi,  ihe  natiie  aumps  nie  left  preciwlj'  u  spelt  in  the  US. ;  nrt 
moiliiitil  1^  be  in  nccordaam  «itb  tbe  ortbf^nphf  nmaltj  idoptnl  m  IhaJoiuvaL 
Tbp  nulhiir,  hnwertr,  prcler*  a  itrairht  itroke  under  the  leiten  A  /  ;,  kiuMad 
of  the  ilut  {h  I  r)  M  luul  throughout  tfu)  article ;  lee  hit  nsfoni'  nu  p.  SOS. — Bk. 
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etrical  form,  vith  the  same  kind  of  monotone 
used  in  the  Arabic  original, — a  sjatem  of 
r  which  he  expresses  a  great  attachment,  and 
s  had  mnch  experience. 

e  readers  of  our  Journal  to  compare  these  five 
no  another,  I  here  copy  those  of  Dr.  Garljle 
-ton,  while  Mr.  Freeland's  rendering,  with  his 
le  Arabic  text,  can  be  studied  at  p.  90-91  of 
ume. 

says  (according  to  Mr.  Clouston's  "Arabic 
[lish  Beadera  ") : 

/'The  Sono  of  Makuna. 
lie  russet  suit  of  camel's  hair, 
"With  spirits  light  and  eye  serene, 
dearer  to  my  bosom  far, 
Than  all  the  trappings  of  a  qneen. 
fie  humble  tent,  and  murmuring  breeze. 
That  whistles  through  its  fluttering  walls, 
J  unaspiring  fancy  please, 
Better  than  towers  and  splendid  halls, 
i'  attendant  colts,  that  bounding  fly. 
And  frolic  by  the  litter's  side, 
"e  dearer  in  Maisuna'e  eye, 
Than  goi^^us  mules  in  all  their  pride, 
le  watch-dog's  voice,  that  bays  whene'er 
A  stranger  seeks  his  master's  cot, 
iQnds  sweeter  in  Maisona's  ear. 
Than  yonder  trampet'a  long-drawn  note. 
le  rustic  youth,  unspoiled  by  art^ 
Son  of  my  kindred,  poor  but  frue, 
ill  ever  to  Mnifiucn's  Leiirt, 
Be  dourer,  pampemd  fool,  than  thop." 

a's  "  Pilgrimage,"  voL  iii.  p,  262,  has : 

take  these  purple  robes  away, 

Give  back  my  cloak  of  camel's  hatr, 

id  bear  me  from  this  tow'ring  pile 

To  whore  tic  Block  Tents  flap  V  the  air. 
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The  camel's  colt  with  falt'ring  tready 

The  dog  that  bays  at  all  but  me, 
Delight  me  more  than  ambling  mules— 

Than  every  art  of  minstrelsy. 
And  any  cousin,  poor  but  free, 

Might  take  me,  fitted  ass !  from  thee.'' 

From  a  comparison  of  these  two  yersions,  it  ia  evident  that 
Dr.  Carlyle  and  Sir  R.  Burton  have  used  the  same  Arabic 
recension,  in  five  distichs,  for  their  renderings,  however 
widely  these  two  differ  in  form  and  in  words.  Sir  R. 
Burton's  is  less  diffuse  than  that  of  Dr.  Carlyle.  The  latter 
uses  the  expression  'pampered  fool'  where  Sir  R.  Barton 
has  *  fatted  ass/  I  had  imagined,  with  only  Mr.  Freeland's 
Arabic  text  to  judge  from,  that  these  two  offensive  variants 
were  perhaps  either  poetic  licences,  or  that  the  text  or  texta 
they  had  used  had  the  word   J^   'a  calf*  ui  the  last 

hemistich,  where  Mr.  Freeland  gives  the  anagram   JL5.     In 
that  case,  ^^\ii    \^  would  have  meant,  correctly  rendered, 

'foddered  calf,'  easily  turned  by  poetic  licence  into  both 
'  pampered  fool '  and  '  fatted  ass.' 

My  friend  Mr.  Gibb  has,  however,  latterly  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Carlyle's  Arabic  original,  from  the  second 
edition  of  his  ''  Specimens,"  London,  1810  ;  and  this  has  the 
same  word,  ^Jlc,  given  by  Mn  Freeland.     Neither  of  their 

translations  has,  unfortunately,  a  trace  of  either  of  the  two 
real  meanings  of  the  term  >5,  viz.  1st,  'an  ass,  wild  or  do* 

mestic,  strong  and  fat ; '  2nd,  'a  man,  foreign  and  non -Muslim' 
(i.e.  an  outlandish  barbarian).  But,  as  its  accompanying  ad- 
jective, j^jj^,  moans,  '  home-fed,  foddered,  not  pastured  or 
pasturing,'  the  two  words  combined  can  only  indicate  'a 
fodder-fed  domestic  ass,'  the  alternative  signification,  'an 
outlandish  barbarian,'  being,  consequently,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Neither  Dr.  Carlyle  nor  Sir  F.  Burton  is  quite  right, 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  as  Dr.  Carlyle's  'pampered  fool' 
and  Sir  R.  Burton's  '  fatted  ass '  are  somewhat  wide  of  the 
original  expression,  '  a  fodder-fed  ass.' 
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re  Dr.  Carlyle's  Arabio  text  for  ootnparison. 
rel-points,  and  it  contains  some  variants  from 
I  recension.  Omitting  the  fifth  and  sixth 
latter  for  the  present,  the  two  texts  follow  the 
he  verses. 


J-^v:^ 

)^^.yM^i^\i 

rJ  cT*  i^^  *-r- 

J^^lc^ 

^\  *  *-i  ^;^ii^  jiidr  c.^  ^ 

i  ur^  ^^  ^--^ 

^\  •  .^^ubsit-y:.. 

»ur«  J^  V 

^1    •    Jy^Ulll^iiwi^j 

Oibb  has  again  informed  me,  Messrs.  Henry 
!o.  published  some  part  of  an  Arabio  work, 
pt,  but  translated  and  annotated  by  a  lady, 
lerk,  in  which  the  song  of  Meysun  is  given 
IS,  like  that  of  Mr.  Freeland ;  evidently  the 
but  arranged  in  a  different  order.  Her 
I  thus : 

that  the  winds  make  tremble 
rer  to  me  than  a  noble  palace ; 

dish  of  crumbs  on  the  floor  of  my  home 
rer  to  me  than  a  varied  feast ; 

tie  soughing  of  the  breeze  through  every  crevice 
rer  to  me  than  the  beating  of  drums ; 

camel's  wool  abah  which  gladdens  my  eye 
rer  to  me  than  flhny  robes ; 

dog  barking  around  my  path 
rer  to  me  than  a  coaxing  cat ; 

restive  young  camel,  following  the  litter, 
rer  to  me  than  a  pacing  mule ; 

feeble  boor  from  midst  my  cousinhood, 
per  to  me  than  a  rampant  ass. 

IW  BEKXBS.]  18 
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The  numbers  in  parentheses  show  Mr.  Freeland's  order  of 
the  distichs,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  words  of  each 
distich  are  mainly,  essentially,  the  same  in  the  two  Tersions. 
Mrs.  Clerk's  translation  is  much  closer  to  the  Arabic  text 
than  either  Dr.  Carlyle's,  or  Sir  R.  Burton's,  as  a  whole ; 
though  several  words  are  incorrectly  rendered,  and  many  of 
the  ideas  incorporated  in  the  lady's  imagery  are  taken  from 
"Western  life,  not  redolent  of  the  Desert. 

Mrs.  Clerk's  notice  of  Meysun  is  to  the  following  effect : 
''  Misfin,  the  daughter  of  Bahdal,  was  married  to  Mii&wiyah, 
and  he  brought  her  from  amongst  the  wandering  Arabs  into 
Damascus.  But  she  sorrowed  exceedingly  for  her  people 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  home;  and  one  day,  whilst  he 
was  listening  to  her,  he  heard  her  reciting  and  sajring  "  the 
verses  given  above.  "  Upon  hearing  these  lines,  Mii&wiyah 
exclaimed,  '  The  daughter  of  Bahdal  was  not  satisfied  until 
she  had  likened  me  to  a  rampant  ass ! '  And  he  ordered  her 
to  be  packed  off  again  to  her  family  in  the  desert." 

In  a  note,  Mrs.  Clerk  says  further  :  *'  She  had  an  excellent 
genius  for  poetry ;  and  at  Mii&wiyah's  command,  took  her 
son  Yezid  (Mu&wiyah's  successor)  with  her  into  the  desert 
among  her  own  relations,  in  order  to  inspire  him  with  poetic 
sentiments." 

A  foot-note  in  Sir  R.  Burton's  "  Pilgrimage  "  informs  us 
as  follows  :  '*  The  British  reader  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that 
by  the  term  '  fatted  ass,'  the  intellectual  lady  alluded  to  her 
husband.  The  story  is,  that  Muawiyah,  overhearing  the 
song,  sent  back  the  singer  to  her  cousins  and  beloved 
wilds.  Maysunah  departed,  with  her  son  Yezid,  and  did 
not  return  to  Damascus  till  the  '  fatted  ass '  had  joined  his 
forefathers." 

Dr.  Carlyle  (in  Mr.  Clouston's  book)  gives  the  same  story, 
but  in  more  reserved  terms,  ending  thus :  "  As  a  punishment 
for  her  fault,  he  ordered  her  to  retire  from  court.  Maisuna 
immediately  obeyed,  and,  taking  her  infant  son  Yezid  with 
her,  returned  to  Yemen  ;  nor  did  she  revisit  Damascus  till 
after  the  death  of  Mowiah,  when  Yezid  ascended  the 
throne." 
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writes  ^'Misfin''  instead  of  Meysun.  But, 
le's  ^^AM^,  though  he  transliterates '  Maisuna/ 
:  Mr.  Freeland's  ^yl^,  transliterated  by  him 
le  true  name,  as  is  confirmed  in  the  Qamus 
he  root  ^J**^,  where  it  is  said  :  Xif  ^^^^j 
i  jli?  L=^  "and  Meysun  is  the  name  of  the 

hdel,  the  mother  of  Yezid  son  of  Mu'awiya.* 
n's  'Maysunah'  is,  therefore,  quadruply 
first  vowel  being,  correctly,  the  soft  e,  not 
hile  the  second  vowel  is  long,  u ;  and  the 
uUe  interpolation. 

w  to  Mr.  Freeland's  text,  p.  90,  any  one  may 
if  entirely  uninstructed  in  Arabic,  that  it 
i  right-hand  side  of  the  left-hand  column  of 
he  looks  at  the  page,  a  perpendicular  row 
^^  ^Jt  ^^;l|   seven  times  repeated,  once  in 

These  words  simply  mean :  (were)  lovelier 
.  .  .  This  one  reiterated  expression,  then, 
d  clause,  the  second  hemistich,  of  each  verse 
Dut  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter  or  vowel - 
libly  stamps  the  type  of  the  whole  poem  in  a 
te,  remarkable  manner. 

reader  next   examine   the  yersions  of  Dr. 

Burton,  and  Mr.  Freeland,  comparing  them 
•k's  rendering.  He  will  perceive  that  they 
systematically  shunned  this  sevenfold,  charac- 
f  words ;  they  have  striven  to  give  a  variety 
m  uniformity, — they  have  attempted  "  to  gild 
>  paint  the  lily,"  and  they  have  merely  over- 
^m  simplicity  with  a  series  of  Western  em- 

tt  metrical  prose  translation  offered  below  for 
don  gives  as  close  an  approximation  to  the 
^nal  as  I  have  been  able  to  compass,  in  about 
)er  of  syllables;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Gibb's 
liich  follows  it,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
U  be  found,  I  trust,  by  our  readers,  to  exhale. 
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like  the  sweet  wood-violet,  an  aroma  as  delicately  poetio  as 
the  very  simple  ideas,  clothed  ia  the  artless  words  of  the 
poem,  can  well  be  made  to  furnish. 

Meysun's  Dittt. 

To  dress  in  camlet  smock,  with  tearless,  cheerful  eye, 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  gauzy  webs  to  wear. 
A  tent  through  which  the  winds  should  waft  their  fluttering  breeie. 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  sumptuous  princely  bower. 
A  wayward  camel-colt,  behind  the  litter-train, 

Wert'  lovelier  to  me  than  nimbly-pacing  mule. 
A  dog  that  bayed  the  coming  guests  not  yet  at  hand, 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  fondly-coaxing  cat. 
To  eat  a  crumblct  in  a  tent's  retiring  nook 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  eating  breadcake  bun. 
The  hoarse,  loud  roarings  of  the  winds  in  every  glen, 

Were  lovelier  to  mo  than  timbrels'  clattering  pulse. 
A  generous,  slender  youth,  one  of  my  uncle's  sons. 

Were  lovelier  to  me  than  any  foddered  ass. 

Mr.  Gibb's  versified  rendering  is  as  follows  : 

Meysun's  Ditty. 

To  dross  in  camlet  smock  with  cool  and  placid  cyne, 

Were  liefer  far  to  me  than  robes  of  gauze  to  wear ; 
A  tent,  wherethrough  the  winds  in  gentle  wafts  should  breathe, 

W(Tc  liefer  far  to  me  than  palace  haught  and  fair; 
A  wayward  camel-colt  behind  the  litter-train, 

Were  liefer  far  to  me  than  hinny  debonair ; 
A  dog  that  bayed  the  guests  ere  yet  they  came  me  nigh, 

Wore  liefer  far  to  me  than  cat  with  fondling  air ; 
To  i^at  a  scantling  meal  aside  within  the  tent, 

Were  liefer  far  to  me  than  feast  on  dainties  rare ; 
The  soughing  moan  of  winds  that  blow  through  every  glen. 

Wen*  liefer  far  to  mo  than  sounding  tabors'  blare ; 
A  slim  but  generous  youth  from  'raong  my  uncle's  sons, 

Were  liefer  fur  to  me  than  foddered  ass,  I  swear. 
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\  DOW  in  a  position  to  choose  for  himself  which 
;  versions  given  of  this  little  Arabian  song, 
he  may  think  best  adapted  to  convey  its  real 
I  variants  in  Dr.  Carlyle's  text,  as  compared 
lir.  Freeland,  of  Lc  for  }^\s,  of  (Jh^  for 
s  for  uJ^>  are  not  of  much  coDsequence,  the 
ng  probably  a  printer's  error.  His  uJyj3l^, 
ates  that  the  sixth  line  of  Mr.  Freeland's 
\  altogether  unknown  to  some  copyist  through 
yle's  text  was  derived,  as  that  distich  ends  with 
which  the  jA)  is  a  synonym  with  Dr.  Carlyle's 

st,  again,  is  apparently  a  clerical  substitute  for 
t^,  two  distichs  having  been  thus  erroneously 

The  substitution  of  jM  for  ujLa^  accounts 
's  expression  of  '  poor,'  where  Mr.  Freeland's 
rendering  of  '  slim,'  '  thin,'  '  slender,'  or  the 
r.  Freeland's  free-and-easy  rendering  suggests 
kind. 

listichs  of  Mrs.  Clerk's  version  in  the  order  of 
s  text,  it  may  be  remarked  that  she  has 
the  expression  in  No.  1  about  the  eye.  It 
&h'  that  is  to  gladden  the  eye;  but  it  is  'a 
'  together  with  a  cool,  i.e.  an  unreddened, 
»rless,  cheerful  eye,'  or,  in  other  words,  "  a 
etppiness  of  mind  were  lovelier,  dearer  to  me 
No.  2,  again,  it  should  not  be  that  *  the  winds 
^  the  tent ;  but  that  the  winds  flutter  as  they 
the  tent.  In  No.  3, '  litter '  should  be  litters^ 
several  or  many  litters.  In  No.  4,  "  around 
ft  thoroughly  Western  misconception  of  what 
\n  front  of  me^  i.e.  between  them  and  me, 
*  In  No.  5,  "  varied  feast"  is  too  far  from  the 
th  words ;  the  comparison  is  between  a  dry, 
dorsel,  "  a  crumblet,''  and  a  fresh-baked,  soft 
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cake  of  bread,  usually  eaten  in  Syria,  etc.,  with  other  food  at 
meals.  In  No.  6,  "  crevice  "  is  not  right ;  and  in  No.  7,  the' 
jj^  of  the  text  is  the  very  reverse  of  **  a  boor/'  and  really 
means  a  ^ne,  noble  /ellow  /  while  "  rampant "  is  wrong 
altogether,  unless  we  are  to  read,  as  is  given  further  on,  ia 

Ziy&  Pasha's  recension,  uX^  for  ujjl^  after  J^  • 

The  text  given  by  Ziya  Pasha  (then  Ziy&  Bey)  in  a  three- 
volume  collection  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  poema,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  (Jl^\j\^  ,  is  found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  442, 
of  the  collection.  It  does  not  agree  in  the  sequence  of  the 
distichs  with  either  of  those  of  Mr.  Freeland  or  Mrs.  Clerk. 
except  as  to  the  last,  and  only  important  one.  This  occupies 
the  same  place  in  all  three,  as  also  in  the  versions  of 
Dr.  Carlyle  and  Sir  R.  Burton.  Several  variant  words 
occur,  too,  in  the  distichs.  No  vowels  are  given.  In  the 
following  copy  Mr.  Freeland's  order  of  the  distichs  is  again 
shown  in  the  parentheses. 


2  (1)  ^^\  ^  ^  J\  c^l  *  ,j^j^3  '"'W  c/- 
3(5)  Uu^jl\  ^\  ^  Jl  c-^U  ^^j^Jlj^J^ 

4  (6)  ^^oJ!>J  ^  ^_^1  c^l  *  ^  JJo  ^J\  ^\^ 

5  (4)  c_ipi  k-i  ^^  ^1  .^l  .  e^j'i  j!>J'  ^-  ^ 

6  (3)  ^jjj  J^  ^  Jl  .^\  *  c^^  Jli«  ^,J. 

7  (7)  ^i-^  ^  ^^  ^\  c-^»  ♦  ^-^^^^^^ 
The  variant  words  are,  in  1,  JU/«  — ^^'  for  ^  -.CjvT; 

in  3,  ji^  for  v^^J ;  in  5,  JJi\  for  cJLjVT  ,  and  Li  for  J» ; 
in  6,  Jllt!l\  forjjUSiVT,  and  uJjJ,  for  ^yj;  and  in  7,'the 
last  word,  ^p.;c  for  t.jL\> . 

Of  these  variants,  ^^j^Vl  and  ^^vT  are  both  correct  and 
synonymous  plurals  of  ^Jpl  thervind\  ^  means  tn  tV,  while 
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^rom  it ;   in  8,  ^j^  my  tent,  is  for  lj-^  of  a 

jl^Lfr  the  sudden,  unexpected  droppers-in  by 

ace  of  uJU^  VT  the  guests ;  while  leJ  and  ^  are 

cat ;  in  6,  J&vT,  pi.  of  Jli,  means  <A^  erect 

lures  (of  men),  while  ^TjUfevT,  pi.   of  ^f^, 

Ulitters  in  which  rcomen  sit  when  travelling; 

to  be  a  misprint;  and  in  7,  ui^  ^  a  coarse 

iresome  lout,  is  a  much  more  apposite  converse 

.  a  slender,  generous  youth,  than  is  uJJ^  ^ 

^s.     Were  the  poem  to  be  edited  anew,  this 

hould  be  adopted  as  the  better  and  probably 

The  distich  could  then  be  rendered : 

dor,  generous  youth,  one  of  my  uncle's  sons, 
OTolier  to  me  than  any  tiresome  lout." 

considering  that,  as  none  of  the  distichs  except 

imposed  of  two  rhyming  hemistichs,  it  would 

tter  if  this  distich  also  were  deprived  of  its 

ic  might  feel  inclined  to  prefer  Dr.  Carlyle's 

of  the  first  hemistich,  and  the  distich  might 

ranslation : 

8  youth,  though  poor,  one  of  my  uncle's  sons, 
lier  to  me  than  rude,  offensive  lout." 


"  and  '  generous,"  again,  are  not  very  usual 
tants ;  and  a  word  such  as  /L^  tender-hearted, 
\te,  J^  nolle,  etc.,  if  met  with  in  any  variant 

lid  make  a  better  antithesis  to  L,ffv.r.  and 

II  more  preferable  alternative  to  i,.Jus^  or  %aj 

ih  here  treated  of. 

le,  very  artless  poem,  it  may  be  said  that  the 

^  in  distich  No.  1,  and  of  J^t  in  distich  No. 
B  blemishes.    The  repetition  of  vju^  in  distichs 

the  virtual  repetition  of  ^j^\  and  ^j\  in 
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distichs  2  and  6,  are  Btill  open  to  objection,  thongh  less  so 
than  the  former.  The  variation  of  the  rhyming  long  vowelsy 
by  the  use  of  four  letters,  ^\  and  three  letters,  ^^,  is  at  best  a 
permissible  licence  in  Arabic  verse,  is  not  tolerated  in  Persian 
or  Turkish,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  adding  beauty  to  the 
poem.  The  sevenfold  repetition  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  a 
very  effectual  mark  of  individuality  in  the  composition,  which 
thus  stands  unparalleled,  very  likely,  and  can  therefore  be 
held  to  constitute  a  kind  of  beauty  not  advisable  to  imitate. 
We  may,  therefore,  look  upon  "  Meystln's  Poem  "  as  a  some- 
what faulty,  though  striking,  artless  ballad,  well  adapted  to 
captivate  the  rude,  uncultivated  children  of  the  desert  and 
villagers,  so  as  to  elicit  their  applause  on  being  recited.  We 
shall  then  have  said  as  much  in  its  praise  as  its  subject  admits 
of;  and  this  preference  for  desert-life  shown  in  its  words  may, 
it  seems,  have  given  to  our  own  poet,  Moore,  the  germ  of  the 
idea  from  which  he  evolved  his  charming  little  gem  of  "  Fly 
to  the  desert,  fly  with  me  I "  which  is  as  untrue,  in  reality,  as 
it  is  specious  and  captivating  to  young,  ardent  minds,  un- 
acquainted with  the  liard  lot  of  incessant  toil,  frequent  starva- 
tion, and  ceaseless  blood-feuds,  of  which  the  life  of  the  desert 
is  chiefly  made  up. 

But  a  much  more  serious  question  arises  with  reference  to 
the  supposed  authorship  of  this  little  Arabic  ditty ;  more 
especially  since  it  is  known  that  Ziyfi  Pasha,  himself  a  poet 
of  high  standing  and  research,  avows  himself  ignorant  of  its 
composer.  In  a  marginal  note  he  has  laconically  marked  the 
poem  as  being  ''by  an  author  unknown."  One  would  imagine 
that  he  must  certainly  have  known  that  common  rumour  has 
for  ages  attributed  it  to  MeysQn  ;  and  he  may,  therefore, 
in  his  judgment,  have  deliberately  and  definitively  rejected 
tliis  parentage.  Before  I  had  heard  of  his  marginal  note,  I 
bad  myself  felt  inclined  to  doubt,  urged  by  considerations  of 
the  status  and  known  or  probable  precedents,  respectively,  of 
the  dramatis  personcB  of  the  little  burletta.   Did,  then,  Meysttn 
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ose  or  even  sing  these  verses?  Did  Mu'ftwiya, 
r  sing  them  on  a  chance  occasion,  dismiss  her 
m  his  home— from  his  mansion  of  governor,  for 
overeign  until  many  years  later?  His  son  and 
:d,  from  his  recorded  age  of  34  at  his  accession, 
a  bom  not  many  years  after  Mu'&wiya  became 
)amascus  for  the  second  caliph  'Umer ;  and 
r  the  two  foregoing  questions  with  any  degree 

we  must  trace  the  history,  not  of  Mu'awiya 
e  rise  and  early  progress  of  lAsm,  as  follows  : 

father,  *Eba-8ufyftn  SaUir  son  of  Harb  son 
whence  the  name  of  the  'Umeyyid  dynasty), 

57  (a.d.  565),  being  Muhammed's  senior  by 
8.  He  was  a  rich,  travelling  merchant,  became 
»in  of  the  Qureysh  tribe  (from  a  branch  of 
ibimids,  Muhammed  also  sprang),  and  a  kind 
ayor,  SheyUi  of  Mekka.  He  bravely,  sternly 
tmmed  in  the  field  for  some  years,  but  failed, 

success.  When  Muhammed,  in  the  eighth 
nigration  (Hijra)  from  Mekka  to  Medina,  and 
f  his  age,  advanced  at  length  with  a  resistless 
ived  the  submission  of  his  native  place,  he  was 
distance  from  the  holy  city,  first  by  his  own 

'Abbas,  slightly  his  superior  in  age  (who  had 
endly  to  him,  and  whose  descendants  eventually 
Dbasid  caliphs),  and  then  by  his  hitherto  deter* 
^Eba-Sufyftn,  aged  sixty-five  (and  whom  'Umer 
:ed,  had  not  Muhammed  restrained  him).  These 
le  made  their  profession  of 'Isl&m,  were  accepted 
d,  and  followed  him  into  Mekka.  There  and 
rife  of  *EbQ-Sufyftn,  with  her  two  sons,  Yezld 
le)  and  Mu'&wiya  (aged  thirty),  also  avow  their 
ftm.  Mu'&wiya  even  professed  to  have  secretly 
huth  two  years  earlier,  when  Muhammed  made 
[adeybiyya  with  the  Mekkans.    *Ebll-Snfy&n'8 
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daughter,  Mu'&wiya's  sister,  'Umma-Hablba  Bemla,  had 
already  been  married  in  that  sixth  year  of  the  Hijra  (a.d« 
628),  as  a  widow,  to  Muhammed,  having,  with  her  first 
husband,  early  adopted  'Isl&in,  and  with  him  joined  the  former 
emigration  to  Abyssinia.  There  he  died,  and  there  she  was 
betrothed  by  proxy  to  Muhammed,  joining  him  later  at 
Medina.  Mu'&wiya  was  therefore  Muhammed's  brother-in- 
law. 

'Eba-Sufy&n,  with  his  two  sons,  Yezld  and  Mu'ftwiya,  as 
well  as  'AbbOs,  fought  for  'Isl&m  under  Muhammed  in  the 
battle  of  Huneyn  after  the  conquest  of  Mekka,  in  the  same 
year,  a.h.  8  (a.d.  630).  They  each  received  from  Mnham- 
mcd,  as  a  share  of  the  spoil  captured  through  the  victory,  one 
hundred  camels  and  forty  ounces  of  silver.  *£ba-Safyftn  was 
present,  later  in  the  same  year,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Ta'if,  where  he  lost  an  eye  by  a  wound. 

Mu'awiya,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  'Eba-Sufyftni 
was  henceforward  employed  by  Muhammed  as  one  of  his 
secretaries,  scribes,  or  amanuenses ;  being  one  of  twenty-three 
whose  names  are  recorded  as  having  served  in  that  capacity, 
some  more,  some  less.  Zeyd  son  of  Tlifibit  was  the  most 
usual  scribe,  and  Mu'awiya  stands  next ;  having  served  so 
more  than  any  of  the  remaining  one-and-twenty,  although 
the  whole  of  the  first  four  caliphs,  'EbQ-Bekr,  *Umer,  'Uthmftn, 
and  *Aliyy,  are  included  among  them  by  history. 

Muhammed  died  in  a.h.  11  (a.d.  682)  at  Medina,  and  was 
succeeded  by  'Ebfi-Bekr,  "  the  Most  Faithful,"  as  guide  and 
ruler  of  young  and  orphaned  'Islam ;  spontaneously  elected 
by  his  peers,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  infant  com- 
munity.  He  took  the  title  of  Khalifa  (substitute ;  whence 
our  "  caliph  ").  He  had  first  to  recall  to  their  faith  and 
allegiance  many  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia.  Then,  in  a.h.  12 
(a.d.  633),  he  sent  an  army  to  oppose  the  Bomans  in  southern 
trans-Jordanic  Syria.  He  gave  the  chief  command  to  Yezld, 
Mu'ftwiyas  elder  brother,  son  of  *Eba-Sufyan.     Yezld 
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the  fioman  levies  opposed  to  him,  and  sent 
Medina,  the  "  City  of  the  Prophet,"  where 
£18  buried  ;  his  grave,  with  those  of  his  three 
icessors,  being  piously  visited  to  this  day. 
impanied  his  brother  Yezld  in  this  expedition, 
tted  him  as  long  as  they  both  lived.  They 
to  Arabia  from  Syria. 

3sses  paved  the  way  to  the  further  despatch  of 
lledlna;  and  these  were  put  under  the  command 
f  'Asi  (written  also  'As).  In  his  younger  days 
secuted  Muhammed  with  insulting  jeers  and 
oons.  He  now  showed  himself  a  zealous 
3d  general,  and,  later  on,   a  no  less  skilful 

ore  numerous  levies  were  gradually  forwarded 
coming  from  all  Arabia,  'Amr  was  directed  to 
Palestine,  while  Yezld  advanced  on  the  road 
icus,  and  other  captains  were  sent  to  different 
chief  command  was  entrusted  to  *Eba-'Ubeyda, 
.  Though  eminently  prudent,  he  lacked  all 
celerity,  and  ability.  Success  now  seemed  to 
tmans,  conquest  came  to  a  standstill.  *£btl- 
recalled  from  Babylonia,  where  he  had  begun 
elf  felt,  the  redoubtable  Khalid,  son  of  Welld, 
''  Sword  of  God,"  to  infuse  new  vigour  into  the 
gn.  In  a  short  time  Busr^  (Bostra)  fell  to  his 
Lt,  Damascus  was  besieged, 
emperor  Heraclius,  then  holding  his  court  at 
16  sent  a  large  force  to  relieve  Damascus. 
i  siege  suspended  to  go  and  meet  these  reliefs. 
ie  Boman  succours  defeated  in  the  field,  twice 
the  third  time  at  "Ejnftdeyn  (Aiznadin),  near 
After  this,  Damascus  did  not  long  hold  out 
[uslim  hosts.  But  on  the  very  day  of  its 
lliph  *£btl-Bekr  breathed  his  last  at  Medina, 


I 
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^hen  sixty-three  years  of  age,  in  a.h.  13  (a.d.  634).  He 
^as  succeeded  by  'Umer,  son  of  Khatt&b,  now  fifty-three 
years  old.  This  caliph  reappointed  'EbU-'Ubeyda  to  the 
chief  command,  and  Baalbek  was  taken  in  a.h.  15  (a.d.  636). 
Emessa  (Ilims)  was  next  occupied,  after  Resten  and  Sheyzer 
had  surrendered. 

'Eba-'Ubeyda  now  went  southwards  to  meet  a  foxuth 
Roman  army  under  the  emperor's  son  Gonstantine,  who  waa 
at  Csesarea  (Csesarea  Philippi,  BanyOs  ?)  with  fifty  thousand 
men.  They  were  met,  however,  by  a  still  larger  force  of 
eighty  thousand,  under  a  general  named  Manuel,  who  had 
been  further  reinforced  by  sixty  thousand  Christian  Arabians 
from  the  trans-Jordan  regions,  under  Jebela,  son  of  *£yhem, 
the  last  king  of  the  line  of  Gassfln,  who  later  embraced  'lalftniy 
but  again  apostatized.  The  two  opposing  forces  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  YermQk  river,  the  Hieromax  of  classical 
authors.  A  battle  ensued  and  lasted  several  days^  the 
Romans  being  at  length  utterly  defeated,  and  Manuel  killed 
in  A.u.  15  (Nov.  a.d.  636).  The  victors  returned  to 
Damascus. 

The  caliph  'Umer  now  ordered  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Yezld  son  of  'Kbil-Sufy&n  led  the  van  from  Damascus^  and 
*EbQ-'Ubeyda  followed  with  the  main  force.  After  four 
months'  siege,  Jerusalem  offered  to  capitulate  on  condition 
that  the  caliph  should  come  from  Medina  to  take  possession. 
He  did  so,  and  the  surrender  took  place  in  a.h.  17  (a.d.  638). 

Aleppo  and  Antioch  next  fell  to  the  Muslim  arms  that 
same  year,  and  from  this  latter  city  the  Roman  emperor 
Heraclius  fled  to  Constantinople. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  caliph  'Umer,  after  the  eapture  of 
Jerusalem,  ordered  'Amr  son  of  'Asi  to  proceed  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  He  first  laid  siege  to  Cffisarea,  and  sent 
Yezld  son  of  *Eba-Sufyfln  to  attack  Tyre,  which  was  given 
up  to  him  by  treachery,  as  Tripoli  of  Syria  had  been  de- 
livered to  tlie  Muslims  before.    Constantino  now  left  hia 
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ated  to  Csesarea  Palaestinse  on  the  sea-coast ; 
bely  fled  thence  by  sea,  and  this  town  was 
*Amr  son  of  'Asi.  Other  places  fell  in  suc- 
)  conquest  of  Syria  was  completed  in  the  fifth 
iph,  and  latter  part  of  a.h.  17  (a.d,  639).  A 
broke  out  at  Emmaus,  and  spread  all  over 
hich  both  'Eba-*Ubeyda  and  Yezld  son  of 
led  in  a.h.  18  (a.d.  640),  the  latter  leaving  no 
)ointing  his  younger  brother  Mu'fiwiya  to 
his  command  over  Damascus  and  Syria.  He 
popular  name  of  Yezld  the  Good. 
A.H.  20  (a.d.  641)  the  caliph  'Umer  made 
of  *Eba-Sufyftn  governor  of  Syria,  as  he  had 
718  until  then  of  his  deceased  brother.  He  was 
^-two  years  of  age,  and  continued  governor  for 
luring  the  caliphates  of  'Umer,  'Uthm&n,  and 
id  'Aliyy  at  first,  and  next  he  and  'Aliyy's 
an,  were  rival  caliphs  during  the  last  five  or 
at  period ;  but  'Aliyy  being  murdered  at  Kafa 
n  A.H.  35  (a.d.  655),  and  Hasan  resigning 
awiya  was  at  length  universally  acknowledged 
ph  of  *Isl&m  in  a.h.  41  (a.d.  661)^  being  then 
*s  old. 
a  son  of  *Eba-Sufy&n  died  in  a.h.  60  (a.d, 

son  and  successor  Yezld  was  thirty- four  years 
ter  was,  consequently,  born  in  a.h.  26  (a.d. 
here  is  no  mention  made  of  his  having  had  any 
r,  his  father  most  probably  took  Yezld's  mother 
e  in  A.H.  25  (a.d.  645),  the  year  after  he  was 
lis  government  by  the  third  caliph  'Uthm&n. 

likely,  at  that  time  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
id  Mu'ftwiya  was  forty-seven. 
d  asked  permission  of  the  caliph  'Umer  to  fit 
I  coast ;  but  'Umer  was  averse  from  the  project, 
murdered  in  a.h.  24  (a.d.  644),  and  'Uthmftn 
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£ucceeded  him,  'Uthman  gave  the  required  anction.  In 
A.u.  1^0  <A.D.  C4C;,  tlen,  tLe  rerv  year  of  hi«  eon  Teilds 
LirtL,  Le  6eot  bid  first  ships  to  eea,  and  the  firstfiruits  of  tfe 
exp^iitioD  was  the  captare  of  Aradas  and  Cypnu.  The 
defeat  of  a  RomaD  fleet  was  the  next  exploit.  Then  Crete 
aud  31alta  were  visited,  and  Rhodes  captured.  Old  PheniciAn 
davB  had  returned.  Another  Roman  fleet  was  beaten  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  every  port  in  those  parts  was  thrown 
Into  a  state  of  alarm,  and  the  harbour  of  Constantinople  it«elf 
was  the  scene  of  naval  hostilities.    Such  was  Mu'ftwiya  at 

m 

and  a(x)ut  the  time  of  Yezld  s  birth. 

The  caliph  'Utjimftn  now  dismissed  the  conqueror  and 
governor  of  Egypt,  the  talented  'Amr,  son  of  'Asi.  He 
appointed  in  'Amr's  stead  his  own  foster-brother,  'Abdu-llab 
son  of  Sa'd.  Troubles  broke  out  in  Medina  itself,  ending  in 
the  assassination  of  the  caliph  in  a.h.  35  (a.d.  655),  and  the 
proclamation  of  'Aliyy,  son  of  'Ebtl-Tfilib,  Muhammeds 
cou.-*in-german  and  son-in-law.  He  had  married  the  youngest 
of  the  prophet's  daughters,  Fatima,  and  by  her  was  the  father 
of  liasan  and  Huseyn,  who  were  about  seven  and  six  years  of 
age,  respectively,  when  Muhammed  and  also  their  mother 
died  in  one  year.  From  these  five,  Muhammed.  Ffttima. 
'Aliyy,  Hasan,  and  Huseyn,  are  descended,  through  fathers  or 
mothers,  all  the  Seyyids  and  Shcrlfs  of  'Islfim.  The  five  are 
known  ad  "  t/ic  hohj  mantle  family^  *ehlu  *1  kisft*." 

Hut  Mu'fiwiya  accused  'Aliyy  of  being  privy  to,  if  not  of 
covertly  instigating,  the  murder  of  'Uthmfln.  He  proclaimed 
himself  the  avenger  of  the  slaughtered  ruler,  and  his  party 
saluted  him  as  caliph.  He  called  to  his  councils  the  talented 
'Amr  son  of  *Asi,  promising  to  reinstate  him  in  Egypt, 
Armies  were  levied  on  each  side,  and  in  a.h.  37  (a.d.  637) 
the  two  conflicting  Muslim  hosts,  'Aliyy's  from  Babylonia, 
and  Mu'awiya*s  from  Syria,  came  in  sight  at  Siff^n,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  fought  several  severe  battles  with 
balanced  success.     ^Negociations  were  set  on  foot ;  and  it 
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Tor  the  peace  of 'Islfim  and  avoidance  of  further 
rivals  should  defer  the  question  of  the  caliphate 
d  should  meanwhile  retire,  each  to  his  own 
Iwiya  named  as  his  umpire  the  astute  and 
son  of  *Asi,  and  'Aliyy  another.  These  met, 
ay,  at  Dtlmetu-'l-Jendel  (the  biblical  Dumah, 
vf,  Palgrave's  '  Djowf '),  on  the  south  border  of 
3rt.  By  a  stratagem,  'Aliyy  was  deposed  by 
i,  and  'Amr  son  of  'Asi  proclaimed  Mu'awiya 
nd  rightful  caliph. 

rivals,  notwithstanding,  kept  possession  of  what 

in  A.H.  40  (a.d.  660),  'Aliyy  was  murdered  in 

L    His  eldest  son  Hasan,  then  36  years  old, 

his  place  by  his  party.     Difficulties  arising, 

n  made  terms  with  Mu'&wiya,  abdicated,  and 

na  with  his  younger  brother  Huseyn. 

us  became  at  length,  in  a.h.  41  (a.d.  661),  the 

iph  of  'Islam.     His  father  *Eba-Sufyan  had 

earlier,  in  a.h.  31,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

was  now  fifteen  years  old.    His  dynasty,  the 

^ya,  the  *XJmeyyids,  vulgarly  denominated  by 

Ommiads,  ruled  for  ninety-one  years,  until 

749),  when  they  were  exterminated  by  the 

'Abbas,  the  'Abbftsids.     They  conquered  all 

ivaded  Spain,  and  pushed  on,  in  the  east,  to 

irrounded  himself  with  men  of  talent;  and 
ices  Roman  or  Greek  science  began  to  be 
he  Arabian  Muslims,  in  addition  to  their  own 
and  the  various  nascent  branches  of  Muslim 
sophy,  tradition,  law,  etc.  This  is  not  to  be 
hen  we  reflect  what  numbers  of  Boman  citizens 
ibraced  'Islam,  many  of  them  persons  of  rank, 
laming.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  Mu'awiya 
ediately  the  able  'Amr  son  of  'Asi  in  his 
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government  of  Egypt,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
A.H.  43  (A.D.  663). 

Mu'&wija  now,  a.h.  44  (a.d.  664),  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire  of  Borne, 
the  city  of  Constantine  the  Great.  His  general  was  the 
veteran  Safyan  son  of  'Abdii-llfih,  who  had  under  his 
command  Mu'awiya's  only  son  Yezld,  aged  18,  the  yonnger 
son  of  the  murdered  caliph  'Aliyy,  Huseyn,  aged  46,  and  the 
venerable  'Ebu-'Eyyab  Khftlid  son  of  Zeyd,  who,  forty-four 
years  before,  at  Medina,  had  been  the  host  of  Muhammed  for 
a  month,  on  his  first  arrival  as  a  fugitive  from  Mekka;  besides 
other  warriors  of  renown  or  promise.  Six  years  were  un- 
availingly  consumed  in  this  distant  enterprise.  'EbU-*£yytib 
was  one  of  its  victims.  Ilis  death  occurred  about  the  year 
A.u.  50  (a.d.  670) ;  and  a  mausoleum  was  built  over  his  grave 
in  later  days,  having  by  its  side  the  cathedral  mosque  where 
the  Ottoman  Sultan-Caliphs  now  assume  the  sabre  at  their 
ceremonial  accession. 

Mu'&wiya's  only  son  Yezld,  bom,  as  before  mentioned,  in 
A.u.  26  (a.d.  646),  had  married,  when  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  in  a.h.  43  (a.d.  662),  and  had  become  a  father  the  year 
following,  A.H.  43  (a.d.  663),  before  he  went  to  seek  renown 
at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  After  his  return  from  thence, 
when  Ilasan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  former  caliph  'Aliyy,  was 
poisoned  at  Medina,  as  was  said,  in  a.h.  49  (a.d  680),  Yezld, 
then  twenty-three  years  old,  was  accused  or  suspected,  perhaps 
by  sectarian  or  family  enemies  of  his  line,  of  having  instigated 
Hasan's  murder  by  one  of  the  wives  of  the  victim,  so  as  to 
clear  the  way  to  his  own  succession.  But  the  murdered  man 
left  a  brother ;  and  they  both  had  several  sons.  Moreover, 
Yezld  did  not  succeed  his  father  until  eleven  years  later, 
A.H.  60  (a.d.  679),  as  Mu*flwiya  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old, 
^**  more.  Yezld  was  then  thirty-four,  reigned  but  five  years, 
in  A.H.  65  (a.d.  684),  and  had  for  his  successor  his  onlj 
lu'awiya  II.,  aged  twenty-two.    He  abdicated  after  a 
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Ix  months,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  the  direct 
at  Ma'awiya  thus  becoming  extinct,  and  the 
ssing  to  collaterals. 

mrsory  survey  we  see    that  history  is  silent 
[d  son  of  Mu'awiya  and  his  mother  Meystln 
Df  his  birth  until  his  father  sent  him  to  the 
ntinople  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
ra  was  an  undisputed  and  mighty  monarch, 
efore,  be  directly  disproved  that  Meysan  was 
inging  her  song,  or  that  she  took  her  son  away 
may  be  remarked  that  the  words  said  to  have 
to  her  on  the  occasion  by  Mu'awiya,  "  Rejoin 
e,"  do  not  constitute  a  full  divorce  a  vinculo 
Islam,  but  are  recallable, 
tse  that  she  was  dismissed  to   her  own  kin 
s  about  a  year  old,  he  may  have  been  recalled 
as  soon  as  was   deemed  necessary  for  his 
is  was,  apparently,  completed  when  he  was 
rry  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  sent  to  the 
ntinople  when  eighteen.     If  he  remained  with 
he  was  eight  or  ten,  he  may  have  imbibed 
rom  her  kindred,  sufficient  to  be  improved  by 
eachers  provided  by  his  father,  a  man  of  mark 
ning  of  the  period.      His  training  by  such 
hat  time  till  he  was  sixteen,  and  even  eighteen^ 
[e  must  by  then  have  acquired  enough  of  the 
ity  of  diction  and  poetic  eloquence  to  warrant 
he  has  left  of  being  an  accomplished  orator 
sxtemporiser  of  verse.    The  Arabian  tribesmen, 
med's  advent,  as  they  are  still,  were,  many  of 
ribes  and  first-rate  oral  poets,  whose  verses 
de  over  the  whole  peninsula,  to  be  repeated  at 
gs  even  to  our  day.    Almost  all  the  early 
Im  were  famed  as  poets  also, 
the  possibilities,  what,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
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tlie  probabilities  that  common  sense  may  educe  out  of  the 
meagre  details  that  must  serve  as  the  premisses  to  any  con- 
clusion as  to  MeysQn  and  the  poem  attributed  to  her  ? 

We  learn,  in  short,  from  the  historical  fragments  given 
above,  that  'EbQ-Sufy&n,  and  also  his  two  sons,  Yezld  the 
Good  and  Mu'awiya,  were  men  of  talent  and  learning. 
Verses  by  the  father  have  come  down  to  us;  Yezld  was  a 
successful  leader ;  and  Mu'awiya  excelled  in  all  the  qnalities 
tliat  go  to  make  up  a  great  ruler.  They  all  three  went  to 
Syria  after  Muhammed*s  death,  aided  in  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  and  died  there.  Mu'&wiya,  more  especially,  after 
he  became  governor  of  that  province,  made  himself  bo  beloved 
or  feared  that  he  ultimately  became  the  greatest  potentate  of 
his  time,  as  he  was  also  a  most  generous  patron  of  talent  and 
learning. 

Was  he,  then,  the  man,  the  prince,  in  the  early  years  of 
his  delegated  governorship,  when  he  mnst  have  been  most 
prudent  and  circumspect,  most  careful  of  all  his  words  and 
actions,  when  Meysiln  was  newly  united  to  him,  and  his  only 
son  Yezld  was  an  infant,  when  all  his  powers  of  body  and 
mind  were  at  their  prime,  or  in  their  early  maturity ;  was  he 
a  man  likely  to  take  to  himself,  in  the  first  place,  as  his  wifcp 
a  raw,  untutored  child  of  the  desert,  and  was  the  young  lady 
he  selected  as  his  partner  likely  to  have  preserved  in  her 
mind  so  lively  a  preference  for  the  desert  life  as  to  long  for 
it  in  the  mirlst  of  tiie  splendour  with  which  he  donbtlessly 
surrounded  iier?  Even  had  she  been  so,  she  was  a  mother  as 
well  as  a  wife  and  a  great  princess.  Would  she,  then,  be 
likely  to  look  upon  the  grand,  wise,  brave,  learned,  generous, 
and  generally  beloved  father  of  her  infant  son  as  a  ''foddered 
ass,''  or,  taking  Ziya  Pasha's  version,  as  a  "coarse  bar- 
barian," "outlandish  miscreant,"  or  "tiresome  lout"? 
Spoiled,  haughty,  even  enervated,  he  may  have  possibly 
grown  in  far  later  years;  but  at  the  time  of  his  life  in 
question  he  must  have  been  in  the  constant  habitual  practice 
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of  all  the  noblest  and  most  considerate  punctilios  natural  to  a 
rising  prosperous  statesman,  trusted  by  his  distant  sovereign, 
loved  by  and  relied  on  by  those  around  and  under  him, 
respected  or  feared  by  his  neighbours.  "  Ass/'  "  barbarian," 
"  boor,"  "  clown,"  "  lout "  he  certainly  could  not  have  been, 
save  in  the  eyes  of  a  sectarian  or  personal  jealous  enemy, 
and  reckless  vituperation. 

Is  there  not  then,  even  on  these  considerations  alone,  a 
certain  weight,  a  preponderating  importance,  to  be  attached 
to  Ziya  Pasha's  marginal  remark  that  the  author  of  the 
verses  attributed  to  Meysfln  is  unknown  ?  He  most  likely 
was  well  aware  that  they  commonly  pass  as  the  production 
of  the  fretting  petulancy  of  Yezld's  talented  but  untamed 
mother,  Mu'ftwiya's  Bedewiyy  wife.  But,  weighing  the 
crucial  expression  of  the  poem,  "foddered  ass"  or  "coarse 
barbarian,"  as  has  been  done  here,  Ziyft  Pasha  may  well  have 
concluded  in  his  own  mind  that  the  case  was  "  not  proven/' 
as  far  as  MeysQn  and  Mu'ftwiya  are  concerned ;  and  thereupon 
curtly  recorded  his  conviction  that  the  verses,  though  worth 
insertion  in  a  miscellany,  are  the  production  of  some  unknown 
author.  The  words  of  the  poem  would  far  better  suit  the 
case  of  some  recently  captured  and  enslaved  desert  girl,  held 
as  his  mistress  by  some  "coarse,"  unfeeling,  well-to-do 
citizen  or  petty  governor. 

A  far  more  improbable  detail  in  the  story  about  the 
dismissal  of  MeysQn  by  Mu'&wiya  when  he  chanced  to 
overhear  her  singing  her  ditty,  beyond  the  likelihood,  even, 
that  he  should  apply  the  oflfensive  expression  to  himself,  is 
that,  on  going  away  from  him  to  join  her  own  kin,  she 
should  be  allowed  by  him  to  take  his  infant  son  Yezld,  the 
sole  hope  of  his  line,  with  her,  according  to  Sir  R.  Burton, 

to  her  cousins  and  beloved  wilds,"  as  Mrs.  Clerk  says, 

into  the  desert,"  but,  as  Dr.  Carlyle  more  definitely  puts  it, 
"  to  Yemen/' 

HoYi  Yezid  appears,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  have 
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been  Mu'flwiya's  first  and  only  child.  He  may  possibly  have 
had  other  ofispring  before  his  union  with  Meystln,  and  he 
may  have  begotten  other  children  from  other  wives  or 
concubines  after  her  departure,  if  he  really  did  dismiss  her. 
But  history  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  any  such ;  and 
the  first  authentic  notice  of  Yezld  in  active  life,  after  his 
birth,  that  I  know  of,  is  the  account  of  his  being  sent  with 
the  fleet  and  army  that  fruitlessly  besieged  Constantinople, 
after  Mu'awiya  had  become  sole  caliph,  and  when  Yezld  was 
already  eighteen  years  old ;  for  his  marriage  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  is  a  mere  computation  backwards  from  the  age  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Mu'awiya  II.,  at  the  date  of  his  accession. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  complexion  of  the  times  at  and 
after  Yezld's  birth,  in  a.h.  26,  until  his  father  had  become 
sole  caliph,  in  a.u.  41,  and  his  own  marriage  the  year 
following,  A.H.  42,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  must 
have  been  at  Damascus  with  his  father. 

At  the  very  time  of  Yezld's  birth,  Mu'awiya  was  fitting 
out  his  first  ships  and  personally  conducting  his  maritime 
expeditions  against  Cyprus,  the  islands  of  Ai*adus,  RhodeB, 
Malta,  etc. ;  and  it  was  nine  years  before  the  murder  of 
'Uthman,  in  a.h.  35,  called  Mu'fiwiya  to  declare  against 
'Aliyy,  and  to  become  his  competitor  for  the  caliphate.  If 
Yezld  ever  was  allowed  to  leave  Damascus  with  his  mother, 
it  must  have  been  during  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  last 
seven  or  eight  of  those  nine  years. 

But  all  the  reported  facts  of  Mu'flwiya's  life,  including  his 
maritime  expeditions,  besides  the  character  that  history  has 
recorded  of  him  for  moderation,  generosity,  perseverance, 
and  astuteness,  seem  to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  he  should  have  sent  away  for  so  frivolous  a 
cause  the  mother  of  his  only  son ;  much  less  that  he  should 
have  allowed  her  to  take  that  only  son  of  his  into  the  desert, 
and  least  of  all  to  distant  Yemen,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
Damascus. 
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}8t  and  most  considerate  punctilios  natural  to  a 
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European  enterprise  passing  to  India  and  China,  Persia,  etc., 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  commercial  centre  of 
Arabia,  the  emporium  where  the  rich  products  of  the  East, 
together  with  its  own  native  drugs  and  manufactures,  were 
bartered  for  such  articles  as  the  Roman  world,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Africa  could  bring  to  its  marts.  When  'Islam  roused  the 
whole  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  urban  and  rustic,  to  the  conquest 
of  half  the  known  world,  warriors  from  Yemen,  Yemftma,  and 
'Um&n,  flocked  to  the  standards,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the 
Hijaz,  as  well  as  the  desert  nomads.  They  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  in  large  numbers,  as 
well  as  by  their  sons.  History  frequently  testifies  to  this; 
and,  as  town  after  town,  city  after  city,  was  captured  from 
the  Romans,  garrisons  and  governors  of  Arabian  blood  were 
placed  in  them.  These  last  would  be  the  picked  men  of  the 
nation,  more  generally  townsfolk,  men  of  learning  and 
refinement,  as  well  as  brave  warriors  and  subtle  negociators. 
The  rank  and  file  would  be  peasantry;  the  nomads  would 
generally  be  skirmishers,  and  avoid  town  life. 

Colonies  and  families  of  the  Eelbite  race  are  met  with  in 
all  parts,  as  conquest  extended.  Bahdel,  Meystin's  reported 
father,  may  have  been  an  oflScer,  a  subordinate  governor,  a 
merchant,  a  man  of  letters,  a  functionary  of  the  new  worship, 
a  professor  in  a  college,  etc.,  as  these  were  quickly  founded. 
He  may  have  been  established  in  Damascus,  in  any  of  these 
capacities,  before  Mu'fiwiya  returned  there  as  governor- 
general.  Meystin  may  have  been  bom  in  Damascus,  or 
brought  there  an  infant  by  her  father  and  mother ;  for  she 
married  Mu'awiya  twelve  years  after  Damascus  was  taken. 
Her  mother  may  have  been  a  Roman  or  Syrian  captive. 
Girls  are  married  young  in  those  parts,  and  mothers  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  are  not  uncommon.  Admitting,  then,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  Meysun  composed,  or  only  sang,  the  ditty ; 
admitting  that  Mu'&wiya  overheard  her,  applied  the  one 
oflfeneive  word  to  himself,  grew  angry  in  consequence,  and 
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instantly  dismissed  her  to  her  own  people;  admitting  that 
she  went,  then  and  there,  to  her  own  family,  her  father's  kith 
and  kin,  taking  her  infant  son  with  her  under  Mu'awiya's 
sanction,  and  retaining  him  until  he  was  of  an  age  to  do 
without  her  maternal  care  ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she 
went  herself  and  took  her  child  to  the  desert,  still  less  to 
Yemen.  She  would  most  likely  go  to  her  father's  house  in 
Damascus ;  and  Mu'fiwiya  could  consent  to  this,  as  he  was 
now  frequently  absent  in  his  naval  expeditions.  The  child 
would  still  be  under  the  supervision  of  any  one  he  might 
appoint.  His  father  could  assure  himself  that  Yezld  was  duly 
taken  care  of,  properly  tended  in  sickness  (for  he  was  at- 
tacked by  smallpox  at  some  unknown  period  of  his  life), 
properly  schooled  when  of  the  requisite  age,  and  recallable  to 
his  own  guidance  when  he  saw  fit,  or  when  danger  loomed  in 
the  distance,  as  it  did  so  soon  as  the  tortuous  policy  of  the 
caliph  'Uthman  raised  troubles  in  Egypt  first,  and  then  at 
Medina,  ending  in  his  assassination  in  a.h.  35  (a.d.  655), 
when  Yezld  was  nine  years  old.  Now,  if  not  before,  Mu'ftwiya 
would  assume  the  personal  supervision  of  his  son's  training. 

It  is  true  that  Muhammed  himself,  when  a  poor  orphan- 
suckling  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  given  to  a  foster- 
mother  of  a  stranger  tribe,  with  whom  he  remained  two 
years,  until  he  was  weaned ;  as  most  of  the  children  of 
Mekka  were  so  put  out  to  nurse  with  rustic  women  of  the 
neighbourhood,  trusted  by  their  parents.  But  the  story  of 
Meystln's  being  allowed  by  Mu'fiwiya  to  take  Yezld  into  the 
desert  or  to  Yemen  from  Damascus,  so  recently  captured  and 
occupied,  is  utterly  incredible,  as  it  would  always  be  difficult 
or  impo*^***^to  recall  him  when  old  enough,  and  equally 
ir  .^oie  to  watch  over  him  if  allowed  to  remain  longer 
/ith  his  mother.  It  may,  therefore,  almost  with  certainty, 
be  concluded  that  Ziy&  Pasha  gave  a  true  and  correct  judg- 
ment when  he  recorded  his  marginal  note  to  this  little  poem  : 
"By  an  unknown  author."    According  as  tastes  vary,  this 
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European  enterprise  passing  to  India  and  China,  Persia^  etc., 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  commercial  centre  of 
Arabia,  the  emporium  where  the  rich  products  of  the  East, 
together  with  its  own  native  drugs  and  manufactures,  were 
bartered  for  such  articles  as  the  Roman  world,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Africa  could  bring  to  its  marts.  When  'Islftm  roased  the 
whole  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  urban  and  rustic,  to  the  conquest 
of  half  the  known  world,  warriors  from  Yemen,  Yemftma,  and 
'Umun,  flocked  to  the  standards,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the 
Hij&z,  as  well  as  the  desert  nomads.  They  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  in  large  numbers,  as 
well  as  by  their  sons.  History  frequently  testiGes  to  this; 
and,  as  town  after  town,  city  after  city,  was  captured  from 
the  Romans,  garrisons  and  governors  of  Arabian  blood  were 
placed  in  them.  Tliese  last  would  be  the  picked  men  of  the 
nation,  more  generally  townsfolk,  men  of  learning  and 
refinement,  as  well  as  brave  warriors  and  subtle  negociators. 
The  rank  and  file  would  be  peasantry;  the  nomads  would 
generally  be  skirmishers,  and  avoid  town  life. 

Colonics  and  families  of  the  Eelbite  race  are  met  with  in 
all  parts,  as  conquest  extended.  Bahdel,  Meysan*8  reported 
father,  may  have  been  an  officer,  a  subordinate  governor,  a 
merchant,  a  man  of  letters,  a  functionary  of  the  new  worship, 
a  professor  in  a  college,  etc.,  as  these  were  quickly  founded. 
He  may  have  been  established  in  Damascus,  in  any  of  these 
capacities,  before  Mu'awiya  returned  there  as  governor- 
general.  Meysiln  may  have  been  bom  in  Damascus,  or 
brought  there  an  infant  by  her  father  and  mother;  for  she 
married  Mu'awiya  twelve  years  after  Damascus  was  taken. 
Her  mother  may  have  been  a  Roman  or  Syrian  captive. 
Girls  are  married  young  in  those  parts,  and  mothers  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  are  not  uncommon.  Admitting,  then,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  Meystln  composed,  or  only  sang,  the  ditty ; 
admitting  that  Mu'ftwiya  overheard  her,  applied  the  one 
oflfensive  word  to  himself,  grew  angry  in  consequence,  and 


> 
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nissed  her  to  her  own  people;  admitting  that 
tt  and  there,  to  her  own  family,  her  father's  kith 
Log  her  infant  eon  with  her  under  Mu'awiya's 
,  retaining  him  until  he  was  of  an  age  to  do 
[naternal  care  ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she 
and  took  her  child  to  the  desert,  still  less  to 
I  would  most  likely  go  to  her  father's  house  in 
nd  Mu'awiya  could  consent  to  this,  as  he  was 
[y  absent  in  his  naval  expeditions.  The  child 
3  under  the  supervision  of  any  one  he  might 
\  father  could  assure  himself  that  Yezld  was  duly 
',  properly  tended  in  sickness  (for  he  was  at- 
lallpox  at  some  unknown  period  of  his  life), 
)led  when  of  the  requisite  age,  and  recallable  to 
nee  when  he  saw  fit,  or  when  danger  loomed  in 
IS  it  did  so  soon  as  the  tortuous  policy  of  the 
In  raised  troubles  in  Egypt  first,  and  then  at 
ig  in  his  assassination  in  a.h.  35  (a.d.  655), 
IS  nine  years  old.  Now,  if  not  before,  Mu'flwiya 
the  personal  supervision  of  his  son's  training, 
hat  Muhammed  himself,  when  a  poor  orphan- 
the  death  of  his  father,  was  given  to  a  foster- 
stranger  tribe,  with  whom  he  remained  two 
le  was  weaned ;  as  most  of  the  children  of 
BO  put  out  to  nurse  with  rustic  women  of  the 
i,  trusted  by  their  parents.  But  the  story  of 
Lg  allowed  by  Mu'awiya  to  take  Tezld  into  the 
emen  from  Damascus,  so  recently  captured  and 
;terly  incredible,  as  it  would  always  be  difficult 
to  recall  him  when  old  enough,  and  equally 
watch  over  him  if  allowed  to  remain  longer 
ler.  It  may,  therefore,  almost  with  certainty, 
that  Ziya  Pasha  gave  a  true  and  correct  judg- 
recorded  his  marginal  note  to  this  little  poem  : 
lown  author."    According  as  tastes  vary,  this 
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European  enterprise  passing  to  India  and  China,  Persia,  etc., 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  commercial  centre  of 
Arabia,  the  emporium  where  the  rich  products  of  the  East, 
together  with  its  own  native  drugs  and  manufactures,  were 
bartered  for  such  articles  as  the  Roman  world,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Africa  could  bring  to  its  marts.  When  'Islfim  roused  the 
whole  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  urban  and  rustic,  to  the  conquest 
of  half  the  known  world,  warriors  from  Yemen,  Yemama,  and 
'Umiln,  flocked  to  the  standards,  as  vrell  as  the  men  of  the 
Hijftz,  as  well  as  the  desert  nomads.  They  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  in  large  numbers,  as 
well  as  by  their  sons.  History  frequently  testifies  to  this; 
and,  as  town  after  town,  city  after  city,  was  captured  from 
the  Eomans,  garrisons  and  governors  of  Arabian  blood  were 
placed  in  them.  These  last  would  be  the  picked  men  of  the 
nation,  more  generally  townsfolk,  men  of  learning  and 
refinement,  as  well  as  brave  warriors  and  subtle  negociators. 
The  rank  and  file  would  be  peasantry;  the  nomads  would 
generally  be  skirmishers,  and  avoid  town  life. 

Colonies  and  families  of  the  Eelbite  race  are  met  with  in 
all  parts,  as  conquest  extended.  Bahdel,  Meystln*s  reported 
father,  may  have  been  an  oflScer,  a  subordinate  governor,  a 
merchant,  a  man  of  letters,  a  functionary  of  the  new  worship, 
a  professor  in  a  college,  etc.,  as  these  were  quickly  founded. 
He  may  have  been  established  in  Damascus,  in  any  of  these 
capacities,  before  Mu'awiya  returned  there  as  governor- 
general.  Meysan  may  have  been  bom  in  Damascus,  or 
brought  there  an  infant  by  her  father  and  mother;  for  she 
married  Mu'awiya  twelve  years  after  Damascus  was  taken. 
Her  mother  may  have  been  a  Roman  or  Syrian  captive. 
Girls  are  married  young  in  those  parts,  and  mothers  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  are  not  uncommon.  Admitting,  then,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  MeysOn  composed,  or  only  sang,  the  ditty ; 
admitting  that  Mu'&wiya  overheard  her,  applied  the  one 
offensive  word  to  himself,  grew  angry  in  consequence,  and 
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instantly  dismissed  her  to  her  own  people;  admitting  that 
she  went,  then  and  there,  to  her  own  family,  her  father's  kith 
and  kin,  taking  her  infant  son  with  her  under  MuWiya's 
sanction,  and  retaining  him  imtil  he  was  of  an  age  to  do 
without  her  maternal  care  ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she 
went  herself  and  took  her  child  to  the  desert,  still  less  to 
Yemen.  She  would  most  likely  go  to  her  father's  house  in 
Damascus ;  and  Mu'&wiya  could  consent  to  this,  as  he  was 
now  frequently  absent  in  his  naval  expeditions.  The  child 
would  still  be  under  the  supervision  of  any  one  he  might 
appoint.  His  father  could  assure  himself  that  Tezld  was  duly 
taken  care  of,  properly  tended  in  sickness  (for  he  was  at- 
tacked by  smallpox  at  some  unknown  period  of  his  life), 
properly  schooled  when  of  the  requisite  age,  and  recallable  to 
his  own  guidance  when  he  saw  fit,  or  when  danger  loomed  in 
the  distance,  as  it  did  so  soon  as  the  tortuous  policy  of  the 
caliph  'Uthm&n  raised  troubles  in  Egypt  first,  and  then  at 
Medina,  ending  in  his  assassination  in  a.h.  35  (a.d.  GSS), 
when  Yezld  was  nine  years  old.  Now,  if  not  before,  Mu'ftwiya 
would  assume  the  personal  supervision  of  his  son's  training. 

It  is  true  that  Muhammed  himself,  when  a  poor  orphan- 
suckling  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  given  to  a  foster^ 
mother  of  a  stranger  tribe,  with  whom  he  remained  two 
years,  until  he  was  weaned ;  as  most  of  the  children  of 
Mekka  were  so  put  out  to  nurse  with  rustic  women  of  the 
neighbourhood,  trusted  by  their  parents.  But  the  story  of 
MeysOn's  being  allowed  by  Mu'awiya  to  take  Yezld  into  the 
desert  or  to  Yemen  from  Damascus,  so  recently  captured  and 
occupied,  is  utterly  incredible,  as  it  would  always  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  recall  him  when  old  enough,  and  equally 
impossible  to  watch  over  him  if  allowed  to  remain  longer 
with  his  mother.  It  may,  therefore,  almost  with  certainty, 
be  concluded  that  Ziy&  Pasha  gave  a  true  and  correct  judg- 
ment when  he  recorded  his  marginal  note  to  this  little  poem : 
"By  an  unknown  author."    According  as  tastes  vary,  this 
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simple  ditty  may  be  pronounced  sublime  or  commonplace, 
but  that  it  was  not  indited  or  sung  by  Meysan  the  mother  of 
Yezid  son  of  Mu'&wiya,  is  a  moral  certainty,  though  sectarian 
or  dynastic  rancour  has  succeeded  in  commonly  coupling  her 
name  with  it. 


Appendix. 


A  study  of  the  variously  transliterated  names  connected 
with  the  so-called  "  Poem  of  Meysfln,"  coupled  with  long- 
continued  former  tentatives  on  my  part  to  elaborate  a 
satisfactory  system  for  the  rational  rendering  of  Arabic 
names,  words,  and  sentences  in  English  letters,  as  far  as 
possible,  has  revived  in  me  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  Council 
and  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  tolerably  com- 
plete view  of  my  present  matured  system,  adapted  to  an 
approximatively  correct  scientific  method  of  writing  Arabic 
in  our  characters,  so  to  say,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  professed 
reciters  of  the  Qur'fln,  on  the  basis  of  the  special  science  called 

^IlmU't'Tgwld  Jj^^i^t  Ju^,  which  may  be  translated  KaUh 

plionesis  'good  enunciation.' 

This  definition  of  the  system  naturally  excludes  any  con* 
sideration  of  the  ever-varying  local,  provincial  modes  of 
pronouncing  vernacular  Arabic,  as  practised  by  nations 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  extensive  regions,  from 
Arabia  to  Morocco,  where  that  language  is  the  mother- 
tongue  ;  and  still  more  so,  forbids  any  reference  to  the 
variously  modified  methods  of  pronouncing  Arabic  words  and 
names  by  East  Indians,  Malays,  Persians,  Turks,  etc.  Of 
Ottoman  pronunciation  I  have  fully  treated  in  my  Ottoman 
Orammar  recently  published  by  Triibner  and  Co. 

Each  one  of  such  provincial  dialects  of  Arabic,  and  each 
one  of  such  national  adaptations  of  Arabian  words  and  letters, 
would  require  a  special  treatise  for   its   elucidation   in  a 
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ner,  of  which  each  would  be  perfectly  capable  in 
I  competent  master.  But  when  to  these  we  add 
mble  resulting  from  attempts  to  transliterate  the 
se  modes  of  pronunciation  by  one  unvarying 

hap-hazardy  one  is  apt  to  sink  down  in  despair. 
;  one  essay  to  write  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
ethodical  English  mode  of  spelling, 
ion  worse  confounded  is  created  by  writers  who, 
ead  the  language,  and  casually  visiting  one  or 
le  Arabic-spoken  countries,  try  their   skill  at 

English  letters  or  books,  and  guided  by  their 

alone,  not  only  what  they  fancy  the  provincial 
,  but  also  the  vile  composts  that  pass  from 
ith  among  ignorant  laquais-de-place,  self-styled 
r  dragomans,  of  many  a  nationality  ;  and  when 
aidance  of  their  own,  they  add  a  medley  of 
3neous  Arabic  words  or  names  copied  from  other 
le  other  nationality,  the  ne  plus  ultra  is  reached 
mpiricism.  Our  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
»al  correspondence,  and  our  East-Indian  com- 
rd  ample  proof  of  this,  which  need  not  here  be 
upon, 
ngular  aberration  of  a  highly-gifled  mind,  when 

ready,  though  erroneous,  rule  had  been  enun- 
ch  transliterations,  viz.  "all  consonants  as  in 

all  vowels  as  in  Italian,"  that  a  great  scholar 
to  teach  English  university  men,  and  others,  to 
horizontal  straight  stroke  used  over  the  long 
[r  school  and  college  prosodial  exercitations,  and 
pt  the  right-to-left-downward  sloping  "  dash  "  of 
I  {e  aigu)t  for  the  purpose  of  marking  a  long 
ther  eastern)  vowel;  informing  them  at  the 
brsooth,  that  this  is  the  Italian  method.  The 
I  no  such  usage.  They  never  mark  their  long 
jjr  way  whatever.     What  they  really  do  is  to 
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mark  with  that  accent,  in  dictionaries  only,  the  vowel  of  that 
syllable  of  a  word  on  which  the  stress  falls ;  and  never  do 
they  use  it  in  ordinary  books  or  in  writing.  But,  when  such 
vowel  is  final,  with  the  stress  on  it,  they  mark  it  in  print  and 
in  writing  with  a  dash  sloping  down  from  left  to  right,  the 
French  accent  grave ;  as  in  facoltdy  appie,  do  ^,  offpidi,  verrd, 
virtu,  etc. 

It  amounts  almost  to  a  national  sin,  to  a  crime  of  lese 
majesty,  when  English  scholars,  men  of  truly  profonnd 
learning,  condescend,  in  English  publications,  to  adopt  the 
French  method  of  transliteration ; — with  its  diphthongs,  which 
do  not  exist  in  Arabic  ;  with  its  accent  circonflexe^  ,  unknown 
in  English,  to  mark  the  Arabic  long  vowels ;  with  their 
erroneous  o  instead  of  the  Italian  u  ;  and  with  their  erroneons 
e  in  place  of  the  Italian  i.  There  is  no  vowel  o  in  the  whole 
Arabic  language  ;  though  the  consonant-ended  combination 
^  ,  aw  or  ew  (e^s  the  word  or  syllable  is  hard  or  soft)  is 
vernacularly  uttered  by  provincials  in  such  a  way  that 
unaccustomed  foreign  ears  take  it  for  a  vowel  o.  Still,  this 
is  a  different  thing  to  the  systematic  misrepresentation  of  the 
Arabic  vowel  u,  wliich,  sliort  or  long,  is  always  pure,  as  in 
Italian.  It  must  have  been  originally  given  to  Jewish 
teachers  of  Arabic  from  Spain,  whose  pronunciation  always 
has  been  abominable  in  every  respect,  to  mislead  Italian 
students  in  the  middle  ages,  and  make  them  sound  the 
fjzaynma  vowel  as  an  (? ;  and  it  is  full  time  that  so  pernicious 
a  practice  were  discontinued,  both  here  and  on  the  continent. 
The  e  instead  of  Italian  ?',  above  spoken  of,  has  no  basis 
whatever,  except  perversely  erroneous  and  general  French 
usage.  The  '*  accent  circonflexe"  of  French  orthography  has 
a  special  history  of  its  own,  quite  different  from  that  of  a  true 
long  vowel ;  but,  as  their  writers  have  chosen  to  make  this 
accent  the  sign  of  an  Arabic  long  vowel,  wo  need  not 
complain,  for  we  are  under  no  compulsion  to  adopt  their 
unscientific  makeshifl.    To  mark  an  Arabic  long  vowel  in  a 
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iglish  and  Bcholarlike  manner,  we  have  our 
gitimate,  prosodial  symbol,  ",  straight  and 
ough,  unfortunately,  I  know  of  no  technical 
flow  much  more  English  and  scholarly,  how 
id  more  correct,  to  transliterate  Kdtib,  than  to 
o  Kdtebf  or  into  Kdtib. 

rked  above,  there  are  no  diphthongs  whatever  in 
guage  (nor,  indeed,  truly,  in  any  language), 
leously  styled  Arabic  diphthongs,  namely,  a 
,  followed  by  a  consonantal  tv  ^,  or  y  ^j?, 
lable,  are  no  more  diphthongs  than  are  ab,  eb, 
The  French,  denying  that  final  y  is  ever  a 
.  having  no  w  in  their  alphabet,  attempt  to 
8  Jy  qawl,  ^  qayn,  ^y^  yewm,  ^^  beyn,  by 

es  kaoul,  kain,  iaoum,  bein,  etc. 
ibic  combination  of  an  altogether  different 
),  quite  erroneously,  denominated  a  diphthong 
here  two  vowels,  belonging  to  two  successive 
irord,  are  brought  by  transliteration  into  forced 
:hrough  the  incorrect  elision,  owing  to  our 
ficiency,  and  lack  of  equivalents  for  the  two 
tits,  hemza  * ,  and  ^ayn  c  .    These  two  letters,  * 

uly  and  as  efficiently  consonants,  as  are  all  the 

rabic  alphabet  in  their  primary  values.    They 

to  European  ears,  a  kind  of  hiatus  or  gulp 

3ur,  the  hemza  being  soft,  something  in  the 

Iceresia  or  trema,  while  the  ^is  very  harsh  and 

unknown  to  us.  They  are,  therefore,  true, 
ants,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  articulate 
re,  both  of  them,  capable  of  reduplication  in 
on  and  grammar  of  a  derived  word,  exactly 

nsonants;  as  in  JUf  tefe^'ela,  JSsd  te/a**ala; 
be  conveniently  transliterated  by  two  distinct 
'  our  ordinary  apostrophe  reversed,  one  turned 
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to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  riglit.  The  apostrophe  is  wanted 
in  transliterating  Arabic  compound  names  and  clauaea,  to 
represent  a  different  incident  that  befalls  some  letters  \  ioititl 
to  words.  Three  signs  of  elision  are  therefore  used  in  the 
present  or  proposed  system,  the  ordinary  apostrophe,  ',  in- 
dicating the  omission  of  an  initial  letter  in  pronanciation ; 
the  inverted  apostrophe  turned  to  the  left,  *,  showing  the 
place  of  a  consonant  which  we  do  not  possess  in  our  alphabet, 
the  hemza;  and  the  inverted  apostrophe  turned  to  the  right, 
\  to  represent  the  harsh  consonant  *ayn^  which  also  onr 
alphabet  does  not  contain.  All  three  are  perfectly  distinct ; 
each  represents  a  distinct  Arabic  letter ;  and  retransliteration 
back  into  Arabic  characters  is  kept  free  from  all  doubt.  For, 
any  system  of  transliteration,  to  be  considered  perfeet,  mnst 
represent  unmistakably  to  the  eye  of  the  scholar  the  original 
letters,  while  it  enables  a  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
written  characters  of  the  original  text,  to  read  the  words  with 
a  fair  approximation  to  correctness,  with  a  little  practice.  It 
is  a  lamentable  error,  propagated  in  our  Hebrew  grammars  to 
the  effect  that  the  Hebrew  equivalents  to  the  Arabic  »  and  ^9 
namely  K  and  y ,  have  no  value,  and  go  for  nothing,  eic.  In 
ordinary  books  and  newspapers,  the  apostrophe  might  be  nsed 
for  all  three  purposes ;  though  the  two  inverted  forms  of  it 
would  always  be  preferable,  in  their  respective  places. 

As  is  well  known,  the  three  Arabic  short  vowels  are  usuallj 
omitted  in  ordinary  print  and  handwriting,  having  to  be 
supj)lied  in  reading  and  speaking  by  the  person  who  reads  or 
speaks.  He  must  know  what  vowels  are  omitted,  or  he 
cannot  read;  and  of  course  he  cannot  converse  unless  he 
knows  the  vowels  of  his  words.  But  in  books  used  by 
learners,  and  in  copies  of  the  Qur'an,  etc.,  the  vowels  are 
marked,  in  whole  or  in  part.  They  are  called  collectively 
hareha  iS^  '  movement,  motion  ' ;  by  us,  "  vowel-points." 
The  three  are,  respectively,  named  y^^/(fa  i^^^  kesra  «1L?, 
and  dzamma  iXa ,  which  names   mean,  in  their  order. 
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breaking,"  a  "  folding"  ;  and  their  marks  are 

^  f    ,  ' .    Their  values  are,  respectively,  a  or 

)re  fully  explained  further  on ;  thus  :  OJ^sSJi 

s 

psL4  mutasawwif,  CJJ^  muteberrik,  iLllS 
le  vowels  that,  in  theoretic  grammar,  follow 

ant  of  a  word,  whether  they  be  the  mark  of  a 

or  of  a  result  of  conjugation  in  a  verb,  are 

ted  in  the  vernacular ;    and  when  the  word 

p  is  final  in  a  sentence,  they  are  omitted  even 

Qur'&n,  subject  to  rules  that  are  beside  our 

pabic  "long"  vowels  that  correspond  with  the 

ones  mentioned  above  are  the  three  letters 

ill  other  circumstances) :  \,  ^,^9  then  called 

ongation,"  liurufu  H-medd  JJiTf  uJj^j^^  (sing., 

\j!S\  yJi^).    They  are  also  said  to  be  "pro- 

id  ^/jXt ;  thus,  long  \  is  called  ^elif  memduda 

long  ^  i&  yd  memduda,  ^C>«<SJmi  lU;  and  long 

ada,  i^/j^j\^.    To  become  a  long  vowel, 

of  these  three  letters,  otherwise  consonants, 

jly  follow  the  homogeneous  short  vowel-points ; 

/et'ha^    ^  must   follow  kesra^  and  ^  must 

;  as  in  cl;l5  bdb,  JIj  bi^,jyL  hur. 

tter  \  is  a  consonant,  it  is  usually  marked  in 

mza  sign  being  placed  over  it,  t*    It  is  then 

dif,  hemz'-eUf,  or  simply,  for  brevity,  hemza. 

f/'is  really  one  and  the  same  thing  with  hemza, 

cases  is  written  as  hemza  alone,  without  a 

pport,  as  in  *\prj^^<^i  '^  shd^a,  etc. 

Bonantal  \ ,  this  hemza^  is  capable,  like  every 

t,  of  taking  every  one  of  the  three  vowels, 

afler  it  in  pronunciation ;  as  it  is  also  capable, 

eing  quiescent  (as  it  is  called) ;   Le.  of  being 

if  thus  ending  a  syllable.    The  subject  of  U 
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various  conditions  of  hemza^  or  consonantal  Wj/*,  is  somewhat 
intricate,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  When  hemza  is  initial  to  an  ordinary  word  (i.e.  when 
it  is  not  a  hemza  of  junction^  which  see  further  on),  and  k 
followed  by  any  one  of  the  three  short  vowels,  it  always 
keeps  the  one,  unchanging  written  form,  like  every  other 
consonant.   Thus,  ^1  *anlZf  iJl  *elem^  ^^  Un,  ^[JLj\  'insdn, 

j^\  *usuL  With  kesra  vowel,  the  hemza  sign  is  more 
generally  placed,  with  the  vowel-point,  below  the  \ ;  as 
^LJI  ,  etc. 

2.  When  hemza  is  initial  to  an  ordinary  word,  bat  is 
followed  by  a  long  vowel,  it  still  follows  the  foregoing  rale 
of  no  change  in  its  written  form,  so  long  as  the  vowel  is 
heterogeneous  to  the  hemza ;  i.e.  when  the  vowel  is  either 
kesra  or  dzamma,  as  in  5Vjj\  ^irdd,  ^J^l  ^uld.  But,  with  the 
homogeneous  long  vowel,  the  two  letters,  consonantal  initial 
\ ,  and  long-vowel  \ ,  coalesce  into  one  sole  letter  \ ;  and  this 
one  \  is  then  marked  in  writing  with  a  special  symbol,  ^, 
called  medd  3Ji ,  or  medda  't^  (*'  prolongation  ") ;  generally 
without,  but  sometimes,  optionally,  with  the  hemza  sign; 

thus,  JT  or  j\  stands  for  JU,  and  is  transliterated  *a/. 

3.  When  \  is  not  initial  to  a  word,  other  rules  have  to  be 
observed.  It  may  then  be  either  movent  or  quicscen  ,  i.e. 
followed  or  not,  accompanied  or  not,  by  its  own  vowel  in 
pronunciation ;  and  this  is  tantamount  to  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  non-initial  1  may  either  begin  or  end  a  non-initial 
syllabic  in  a  word  (exactly  like  every  other  consonant).  Its 
rules  in  these  cases  vary  greatly. 

4.  When  1,  non-initial  to  a  word,  is  initial  to  a  syllable, 
wliether  its  own  vowel  be  short  or  long,  we  have  to  take 
notice  of  tlie  vowel  that  accompanies  the  consonant  preceding 
the  1  in  the  word,  as  well  as  its  own  vowel. 

a.  If  that  preceding  vowel,  as  well  as  its  own,  be  the 
homogeneous  short  /et-lia  ^^  then   \  suffers  no  change  in 
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nri.  Thus,  JU  the^era,  ^\pr  J^^sha^  {JJ\j 
lut  if  its  own  homogeneous  vowel  be  long  1  , 
ng  short  fet-ha,  then  T  is  written  instead  of  \  ; 
Ifa,  J  U  ma*dl,  etc. 

litial  hemza  be  preceded  in  the  word  by  a 
short  vowel,  kesra  or  dzammjUy  its  own  vowel 
1  homogeneous  and  short,  the  I  undergoes  a 
change  in  its  written  form,  and  becomes  5 
nd  1  after  dzamma ;    as,  53.  ri^a^  Hlo  ti*a, 

J  th\jCeha\  jyi-  ju^er,  i  Ujj  ru*esd\  etc. 

;h  case,  its  own  vowel  be  long,  it  then  takes 

ther  of  the  two  forms  given  in  the  preceding 

is  followed  by  that  one  of  the  three  long-vowel 

.,  which  is  homogeneous  with  its  own  long 

f^jj  dhu*dbaf  iTjJ   ru*d\   bj^yi  thu^Ura^   etc.; 
imes  written  T ;    as,  sj^^  ^^^  L^^j^  *irti*ds 

e  hemza  s  vowel  in  such  case  be  short,  and  the 
1  be  short  /et-ha  ,  it  still  changes  its  written 
thus,  j^^Jj  ^^'wa,  Jiwjf  be^usa,  LlJ^  dhe*iba, 
^Juj  re*ifa,  uJjj  re^ufa^  etc. 
ceding  vowel  be  short  fetAia  ,  while  its  own 
md  heterogeneous,  the  change  in  written  form 
e,  but  the  long-vowel  letter  is  added ;  as,  la5 

Is,  cpjji  de*ub,  uj»^jj  re*uf,  etc.  The  second  ^ 
)8  mistakenly,  omitted  in  writing  and  printing 
these  last  two,  even  in  copies  of  the  Qur^ftn, 
for  ancient  use. 

preceding  vowel  be  long  feU%a  T,  and  the 
be  short,  it  takes  the  written  form  of  *,  i  or  J, 
rhich  vowel  belongs  to  it;  and  the  \  of  the 
vowel  is  marked  with  the  medd  sign  T ;  thus, 
{,   J'li;    tefd'ela,  l*li^   muta'em,  JJUiaA 
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mutebd*iSj  J4^^  mute/ail,  ^lii  mutd*im,  oA^j^  murd'il 
jjjl4  mudkd'ir,  pVi  tha'ir,  clJT;  ra%  plj  za'ir.  JjTj 
qdHlf  i^^  tebd^us,  JjU^  te/d*ul,  etc.  In  this  last  case,  J, 
the  vowel  is  sometimes  long,  as  in  J;jTj  zd*uL  In  some  of 
such  words  the  hemza  is  radical,  as  in  (—ajIJ  r€L*if^  etc. ;  in 
others  it  is  servile  and  formative,  as  in  ISl^  baha'im^  etc.; 

and  in  others  again  it  is  a  commutative  sabstitute  for  a 
radical  consonant  ^  or  ^,  as  in  ^Tj  xra'tr, JjLI,  sa*ir  j^\j 
qd*il,  etc.    This  is  a  very  difficult  part  of  Arabic  grammar. 

11.  There  are  some,  comparatively  few,  words  in  which  i 
is  the  second  radical,  and  has  short  kesra^  x,  for  its  vowel, 
while  it  is  preceded  by  a  short  dzamma  vowel  \  It  does  not 
tlien  conform  in  writing  to  that  preceding '  vowel,  but  ii 
written  \  \  thus,  Jj6  du^il^  t^^-^«^  dhiiba^  JJLl  suHia,  etc. 

13.  Non-initial  kcmza  in  a  word,  when  initial  to  a  syllable^ 
may  be  immediately  preceded  by  a  quiescent  consonant, 
marked  in  writing,  when  necessary,  with  Xhejezm  %)s^  sign 
over  it  '',  which  is  also  called  su/ciln  ^f^  ]  the  quiescent 
consonant  then  ends  the  preceding  syllable  of  the  word.  The 
heinza,  in  such  case,  figures,  in  writing,  as  I,  |V,  or  I, 
according  to  its  own  vowel,  if  short ;  thus,  a3  u^-  Jetf^ela^ 
Y>^  mut'im,  Jii5J;^  mur'ila ;  ^^^    Wur,  y^\  'ej  urn,  ^\ 

*ed'ur,  etc. ;  or  as  T,  -5,  ^5»  ^'^  ^^^  ^^'^  vowel  be  long ;   thus, 
%k^  mit*dm,  J^^/  ter^ls,  <4^j]l;  mctJCuh,  etc.     But  JpLi 

and  Jj^  are  sometimes  found  written  for  J^j^  tnes^nL 

18.  When  medial  (non-initial)  hemza^  being  the  second 
radical  in  a  derivative  word,  is  reduplicated,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  with  any  other  consonant  of  the  alphabet,  it  ends 
one  syllable,  and  also  begins  the  next.  It  then  still  follows, 
in  writing,  the  rules  given  above,  whether  its  vowel  in  the 

second  of  those  two  syllables  be  short  or  long.  Thus,  ^J^tt 
tefe'*ela,  jjii  tefe*\l,   JIIl;    mu(e/e*%   J-ili  mudAe^ib, 

4y^ja"ab,  prJa"ar,  etc. 
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tnedial  hemza,  not  being  reduplicated,  ends  a 
ritten  form  depends  entirely  on  the  Towel  of  the 

J,  being  written  \  sXiet  fet-Jia^  J  after  kesra^  and 

I.    Thus,  (>V  be\  il^\i  de%  jb  the'r,  jiSi^ 

ra,  li!;  reya  ;  j;L  JeV,  JlL  Ji'^a,  ijJf J  flWi'i, 
,?,iJ^  n*/an,  Jf^j  zi'baq ;  fJ^^yS  bu\  Jpp 

yd,  pp  /kVk*,  ,jy  5^  dhu'nUn,  etc. 
Tn^a  is  final  in  a  word,  it  mt^^  form  a  syllable  by 
>wn  short  vowel  (or  case-ending  nunnation,  ^,  ^ , 
then  follow,  either  a  quiescent  consonant,  or  a 
mpanied  by  its  following  short  or  long  vowel. 

^  Oj,  di/\  ijJrJuz\  Ui  de/e\  ^ide/T, 

:>-  jezS,  ^J^  defl\  ^•j^  mejzU^f  etc.    The 

here  given,  exclusive  of  the  case-endings, 
¥ords  are  pronounced  when  they  stand  alone, 
e  a  full  stop  in  a  phrase  or  sentence.  The 
3J  bed^in,  «iJ  be^i,  \>ij  becTan,  ^liS  bed'a.  need 
oned  without  detail,  as  there  is  nothing  else  to 
rom  the  other  final  consonants, 
eginning  of  certain  well-defined  words  only, 
hen  any  one  of  those  words  follows  any  other 
e  or  sentence,  becomes  elided  in  pronunciation 
ill  written.      It  is  then  called  the  *elif  of 

\,JS\  *elifu  'l-wa^l;  and  is  marked  with  a 

called  wa^la  H^J,  placed  over  it  thus,  T. 
question  are  of  four  classes ;    viz.    1,  the 

jf  alone ;  2,  the  ten  following  nouns :  ^T, 

JT,  ^,iiiiT,  ^L^T,  pT,  iy^T,  f  tj:vr,  and 

mperatives  regular  of  verbs  of  the  first  or 

and  4,  every  word  of  the  seventh  and  follow- 

brms  of  verbs  that  begin  with  Aemza,  with 

the  first  person  singular  of  the  aorist  tenses. 

.]  20 
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In  transliterations  of  all  these  words,  oar  apostrophe  is  the 
fitting  sign  of  such  elision. 

17.  But,  with  regard  to  the  definite  article  and  this  elision 
of  its  hemza  when  not  initial  in  a  sentence  or  solitary  word, 
the  further  observation  is  needed  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
Arabic  alphabet  of  twenty-eight  letters  is  divided  equally  into 
two  classes  of  fourteen  letters  each,  denominated  respectively 
the  "lunar"  and  the  ''solar"  letters;  because  the  words 

^  qamer  (the  moon),  and  ^^JU«  shetM  (the  sun)  have  their 

initial  letters  in  the  two  classes  respectively.    The  lunar 

letters,  ^^y^  *— 6J^    *^^  h^rUfu  ^l-qameriyya^  are,  i ,  ^J  • 

Ti'  Z.*  t'  L'  V*^*  J'  ^*  C*  -?'  *'  ^'  ^**^®  ***®  ^^^ 
letters,  XioJL^  ^^  '^^  IkurUfu  'sh-shemsiyya,  are,  lzj  , 
ci^,  J,  i,  J,  J,  ijMf  ^9  ^jfl,  ^,  L,  b,  cJ,  J.  The 
difference  seen  above  in  the  two  class-names  is  that  when  a 
noun,  the  initial  of  which  is  a  lunar  letter,  Zs^  ^j^  iMrfum 


qameriyt/j  is  shown  to  be  definite  by  the  article  that  precedes 
it,  no  further  change  occurs  in  the  group  beyond  the  simple 
elision  of  the  initial  T  of  that  article  in  its  pronunciation  ; 

thus,  i  J)VT  JU  qala  H-'ewlad,  cOliT  Jj  daqqa  '1Mb,  i^Ll4, 
y^^  yhasefa  %qamer,  etc. ;    but,  when  the  initial  letter  of 

s  ^      s 

the  noun  is  a  solar  letter,  /V^X^i  ^j^  harfun  shemsiyy,  then, 
not  only  does  the  elision  of  the  initial  T  of  the  article  take 
place  as  before,  but  the  J  also  of  that  article  is  transformed, 
in  pronunciation,  though  not  in  writing,  into  the  initial  solar 
letter  of  the  noun,  which  is  then  marked  by  the  sign  of 
reduplication  *,  i\\ejezm  sign  **  of  the  J  disappears  in  writing, 
and  the  wasla  sign  '^  is  extended  (in  handwritings  only,  not 

in  print)  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  article  J^;  thus  ^y^  J\* 

qala  'r-resul,   LJ'^  Ji»  ,9haqqa  '(h't±mb,  JJUJf  *j^ 
kesefe  \sh'shems,  etc. 
18.  A  penultimate  long  vowel  in  any  Arabic  word  nnmt 
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Y   a  consonant  with  its  short  TOwel,  or  its 

id  this  consonant  may  be  Aemza,  radical  or 

as  any  other  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  all 

consonants  originally.    Thus,  cf^U  bdb,  J\j 

I,  jyL  sar,  i\b  dd\  Ay^  }umra\  A>'jd*a, 
$  mebdtl\  etc. 

ort-vowel  radical  or  comrantative  \  occurs  in 
;8  )  ^,  U  ma,  \jl  ffoza,  etc.  It  should  never 
a  grave  accent  in  transliteration.  But  there 
-vowel  servile  d  in  Arabic,  originally  written 
d  by  fet'lia  ^j,  and  then  termed  '*  shortened  " 

%  ^jy^^  |>-^K  which  should  be  so  marked 
iccent  in  transliteration,  because  it  bears  the 
of  the  word ;  as  ^'X\  bushrd,  .Ji^  liubld. 
JyJh  tubd,  etc.    This  is  the  real,  true  Italian 

ing  the  final  short  vowel  of  a  word,  when  the 
jh  final  short  vowel.  But,  when  this  short  vowel 
d,  ceases  to  be  final  to  the  eye  in  writing, 
n  pronunciation,  by  reason  of  a  pronominal 
nity  or  femininity  being  added  after  it  in  the 
vowel  is  written  in  Arabic  with  1 ,  and  no 
It  cannot,  then,  by  mere  inspection  or 
9tinguished  from  the  final  radical  \  above 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  called 

thus,    i\^J^^    busird'hu,    \S\jij  bushrdrhd, 

K,    C^y^  bushrd'ka,  etc.;     iM^   fuimdt, 

rel  ij  after  kesra  is  elided  in  ordinary  writing 
e  word  is  an  indefinite  noun ;  but  is  written 
becomes  definite ;  as  ^U  qa^,  i<f^  *^'- 
^\£\  'dli,  etc.  It  is  omitted  at  the  end  of  a 
lefinite  words,  exceptionally;  as  JUiSTf f 
or  juST,  u^\^  for  ^biT,  etc.  ^ 
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Short-Towel  final  ^  is  perhaps  not  met  with ;  for  ^o  Mn^ 
probably,  and  the  apocopated  regular  plural  nominatives, 
certainly,  as,  ^,  etc.,  end  in  long-vowel^'. 

The  third  person  plural  masculine  of  preterite  Terbs 
regular,  and  some  persons  plural  masculine  of  subjunctive 
and  conditional  aorist  verbs,  as  well  as  the  imperative  plural, 
also  end  in  long-vowel  / ;  but,  when  such  verba  are  not 

followed  by  a  pronominal  suffix,  the  ^  has  a  silent  \  added 

after  it  in  writing ;  thus,  t^llf  ketebu,  iy^  ketebHrhu,  etc. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  anflScient, 
if  not  exhaustive,  for  the  subject  of  the  Arabic  short  and  long 
vowels,  as  also  of  the  hemza  consonant.  This  appendix  is  not 
an  Arabic  grammar.  It  may,  however,  be  usefully  added  as 
a  fundamental  axiom  of  the  Arabic  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage, that  no  Arabic  rcord  or  syllable  can  really  begin  with  a 
vofvel,  whatever  European  ears  and  minds  may  think;  for, 
the  initial  hemza  of  a  word  or  syllable  is  always  a  consonant, 
and  represents  the  gentle  but  perceptible  opening  of  the  vocal 
passage.    The  & ,  the  hard  or  harsh  analogue  of  the  soft, 

gentle  /lemza,  represents  the  strong,  guttural  hiatus  or  gulp  of 
such  opening  or  closing;  and  initial  ^  or  j,  in  word  or 
syllable,  is  always  a  consonant,  y  or  /v. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  Arabic  vowels,  it  is 
essential  to  press  home  the  conviction  of  the  utter  erroneous- 
ness,  the  mischievous  misleadingness  of  the  system  adopted 
by  our  transliterators,  that  of  using  the  combinations  aA  or 
eh  to  represent  the  Arabic  feminine  tennination  of  nonns, 
which  is,  in  fiact,  a  consonant  letter  t  i,  and  not  a  letter  A  j, 
at  all.  What  has  led  to  this  serious  European  mistake, 
servilely  adopted  by  so  many  unreflecting  English  scholars  of 
incontestable  merit,  is  that  when  a  full  stop  follows  such 
feminine  noun,— and  every  isolated  word  is  naturally  followed 

by   such    full-stop.— its    final    i,  called  cl^/lSTT  Aj  tiCm 
*t'te*nlth,  t  of  femininity,  as  well  as  its  case-voweli  disappears 
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jnciation.     Thus,  1^  kelbetun,  l^  kelbetin, 

,  ill^  kelbetu,  ^^lK  kelbeti,  ts^  Aelbeia,  are 
\y  pronounced  kelba.     But  this  pronunciation 

J  well  be  written  (jJ^^l  only,  this  ^-iJ^,  with 
ts  marked,  is  not  differentiated  in  any  respect 
;tive  definite  of  the  masculine  cfJif ;  and  for 
ne,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  termination  \^ 
a,  a  difference  of  terminal  form,  spoken  and 
evised,  to  show  the  feminine  noun  without  its 
I  i ,  when  the  word  was  followed  by  a  full  stop, 
)rm  was,  as  said  above,  to  drop  the  feminine  if 
iwel,  saying,  for  instance,  kelba.  The  written 
rop  the  dots,  the  diacritical  points,  of  the  final 
bich  thus  became,  in  form,  a  s ;  mimicking 
\e  when  written,  but  never  pronounced  as  one. 
)irat6  s  is  always  a  radical  letter,  whereas  a 
,  and  its  undotted  representative,  nnaspirated 

servile  formative  letter.  A  knowledge  of 
es  one  to  distinguish  between  such  feminine 
ds  really  ending  with  radical,  aspirated  g. 
d  always  should  be,  as  scrupulously  and  as 
)i  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Arabic,  as  at  the 

the  middle ;  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  its 

analogue  -.  ^.  Thus,  dj^  hubub,  j^Li^ 
\t,  ifl^-J  ruhm ;  Lji5  tenblh,  Lua5  iaqblh,  etc. 

d  s ,  standing  really  for  servile  if  at  the  end  of 

n,  is  never  aspirated;   and,  as  it  is  always 

Jet'lka    vowel   accompanying   a   preceding 

be  same,  final  syllable  of  the  word,  it  has 

of  time,  if  not  from  all  antiquity,  to  be 

id  visible  sign  of  a  final  unmarked  Jet^a 

nine  noun.    It  is,  virtually,  a  fourth  Arabic 

led  in  Arabic  at  the  end  of  feminine  nouns 

(for  11^^  etc.)  hereka,  dj^  (for  1^)  Wka, 
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i^ji  (for  l^))  turba,  iS^  (for  1^)  furt^a,  iSiA^  (for  tw Jii) 

Medina,  JU  (for  tXi)  Mekka,  iSp^  (for  ^^)  Jidda,  »^^ 

(for  VSilSL)  Hudeyda,  isHb^  (for  i;tli)  Fatima,  ^^  (for 

XaTj^)  Khadya,  etc.  This  peculiar  use  of  final  (virtaally) 
Towel  s  may  be  compared  to  the  French  usage  of  not 
pronouncing  the  final  consonant  or  consonants  of  most  words, 
when  not  followed  by  an  initial  vowel  in  the  next  word  of  the 
phrase  or  sentence,  as  in  *'  c'est  lui/'  compared  with  ''  c'esti 
lui/'  etc.  Europeans  are  misled  by  the  similarly  erroneous 
transliteration  of  feminine  Hebrew  Biblical  names,  such  as 
Ecbekah,  and  the  like ;  but  the  true  origin  and  yalne  of  the 
(virtually-vowel)  final  feminine  it  for  J,  and  its  not  being  an 
aspirate,  is  correctly  set  forth  in  the  present  paragraph  ;  and 
thus  comes  to  a  close  the  discussion  of  the  Arabic  vowels. 

The  consonants,  that  is,  all  the  letters,  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  twenty-eight  in  number,  have  their  isolated  written 
forms,  and  their  values,  as  nearly  as  our  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters  (never  more  than  two  letters  in  one 
combination)  can  represent  them,  as  follows : 

i  C^,  j,  ')  \L^b,cL:t,^  th,  ^j,  ^i.^M,^d,3,dA 
jr,  j  z,  i^  s,  ^  df  u^  If  J>(1±,^  t,]ff  ts,  ^\  ^ff,  ^f^ 

As  may  be  readily  seen  above,  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  Arabic  consonants  have  letters  in  our  English  alphabet 
that  exactly  correspond  with  them  in  value,  viz.  i^  i,  csj  t^ 
^j,  J  d,j  r,  jz,^s,  i^ff,  uJ/,  J  ?,  cSk,  ^}lf  (^fn,^n, 

^  TV,  s  A,^j  y.  None  of  these  require  any  mark  to  distinguish 
them  from  others ;  but  it  may  be  here  noticed  that  ^jiM 
pronounced  like  hard  y  in  Egypt ;  that  i  g  varies  in 
pronunciation,  softer  or  harder,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in 
different  places,  and  is  frequently,  but  needlessly,  represented 
by  gh  ;  and  that  ;:  7  also  varies  in  special  ways.  Those 
special  peculiarities  can  only  be  learnt  by  ear,  like  oar  own 
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)•    The  J  q,  again,  is  by  some  still,  and  was, 

ill,  written  with  a  ^  in  transliterations,  and  later 

iguished  from  the  C/,  also  shown  by  a  k,  by 

placed  under  it,  A.     But  the  very  Arabic  letter 

both  our  capital  and  small  letters  Q,  7,  are  but 

J  of  one  original  Phenician,  old  Hebrew,  or  old 

,    whence    old    Greek    Q    and    Latin    Q,    q. 

s    pronounced    by    Semitics    with    the    same 

kf  also  directly  derived  from  the  Phenician  ; 

:s  were  the  first  to  confuse  q  and  A,  as  they 

3t  every  letter  of  the  primitive  alphabet ;  much 

did  the  Etruscans  and  Latins.    Some  writers 

epresent  j  ;  but  our  c  is  the  descendant,  as  is 

and  the  Greek  P,  of  the  Phenician.     It  is 

leous  so  to  use  a  c,  and  as  we  now  know  the 
letters,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Semitic  characters, 
e  gradually  becoming  unanimous  in  the  use  of 
*  J,  without  putting  the  needless  u  after  it. 

Jjl3  qdbil,  J^  qcJ>illy  bJJJ  qlrdt^  cf^  qireb, 
\^  qur*dn,  etc. 

)n  remaining  Arabic  consonants,  three,  ^  ^, 
jtinguished,  in  transliteration,  from  three  of  the 
Qteen,  by  a  short  stroke  placed  under  them. 

has  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  as  it  is 
'  indistinct,  a  bold  short  stroke  is  preferable, 

and  for  handwriting;  especially  as  a  long 
for  the  letters  of  the  class  here  following,  as 
he  long  vowels,  as  explained  above,  when  put 

,  Arabic  letters  now  left  for  explanation,  our 
no  equivalent  single  character.     But  our  tk 
combination,  each,  that  exactly  represents  t 
Tabic  letter,  viz.  <^  th,  ^  sh*     There  is 
our  M.     It  has  in  our  language  two  val 
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soil  in  thee,  sharp  in  three.    The  latter  alone  is  the  valae  of 

the  Arabic  «^ ;  as  in  djp  themb,  Jl^  mithl,  ^  bethth. 
We  are  therefore  driven,  in  order  to  avoid  doubt  and  ambiguity 
in  transliterating,  to  adopt  the  modification  dh  to  represent 
our  value  of  th  in  thee,  etc.,  which  is  the  power  of  the  Arabic 
J  (a  modified  j  d) ;  thus,  cLil  J  dhdka,  lL^J  dhi%  ijVLj 
dhu*dba.  Fitting  examples  of  the  power  and  transliteration 
of  1  are  found  in  ^JJiJ^  skems,  S^JuuJ  teshdld^  ^^a.jm^ 
hashish.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out  that  %^  is,  in 
some  parts,  provincially  sounded  like  ^,  and  in  other  parts 
like  t ;  while  i  is  here  sounded  like  d,  there  like  z^  joat  as 
French  tyros  sound  our  th. 

Three  Arabic  letters,  again,  ^  Mi^  ^  dz^)o  t9^  have  no 
English  equivalents  in  single  or  double  letters,  though  we 
can  manage  to  represent  them  in  transliterations.  The  value 
of  ^  kh  can  be  learnt  from  a  Scotchman  when  he  says  lock,  or 
from  a  German  when  he  says  ach.  The  reason  for  not  taking 
ch  to  represent  ^  is,  that  ch  is,  in  French,  equivalent  to  onr 
sh  and  German  sch\  also,  that  our  eh,  the  equivalent  of 
French  and  English  tch,  as  of  German  tich,  is  a  useful 
representative  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Turkish  letters 
which  do  not  exist  in  Arabic.  But,  the  student  mast  never 
pronounce  *  kh  as  k,  though  this  is  natural  in  ordinary 
English  and  French  readers.  Until  the  correct  sound  is 
learnt,  it  would  be  far  better  to  pronounce  A,  and  not  X',  in 

such  words  as  ^j^  khurilj,  f.  \^  iidrij,  Ji*  faJJir,  j^^ 

fdkMr,  'J^  selkh,  etc.  (pron.  hunlj,  hdrij,  /ahr,  /dhir,  9elk). 

The  ^  {h  is  sounded  as  a  c;?  in  some  parts,  and  as  a  jt  in 
others.  But  it  is  the  most  characteristic  letter  in  the  Arabic 
language.  A  good  professional  or  amateur  reciter  of  the 
Qur*dn  is  as  proud  ol'  his  perfect  pronunciation  of  this  letter 
^,  as  is  a  Parisian  of  his  r  grasseye  or  as  an  Englishman 
of  his  accuracy  in  sounding  such  a  medley  as  **  though  thon 
think  the  thing  thine,  this  threefold  thong  thrown  through 
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ihall    thoroughly  thwart  thee."      Hence,  iuii 

qdizif  fjcu3   qab^,   J^  /(^^It  «^  dzabt, 

L^ll;;  madzbm. 

qnently  sounded  provincially  as  a  very  hard  z^ 
le  most  disputable  letter,  as  to  its  correct  sound, 
Ajrabic  alphabet.  It  is  a  sibilant  modification  of 
is  the  only  possible  value.    Thus,   iU?  tsulm^ 

l^iiu  matzlum,  JiaJ  natsar,  jl^lJ  ndtsir,  j^lL; 

hatsts,  ^ylas^  mahtsUts. 

X  double  consonant  combinations  for  one  Arabic 

1st  carefully  be  marked  with  a  long  line  under 

I,  in  Arabic  words,  the  single  letters  composing 

ly  occur  separately  in  succession,  and  must  be 

dependently. 

remain  the  hemza  ',  ^i  i^,  J,  already  sufficiently 

ind  the  'ayn  c ,  also  mentioned  above,  for  which 

ter  or  combination  of  letters,  is  available.  As 
e,  they  both  represent  the  hiattis  that  introduces 
eparates  two  vowels,  in  a  word,  by  opening  or 
3  aperture  of  the  vocal  passage,  and  thus 
rllable  without  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  consonant 

and  also  the  hiatus  that  closes  a  syllable  after 
at  such  aid  of  an  ordinary  consonant  or  aspira- 
iza  being  soft  and  gentle,  the  *ayn  being  harsh 
attural.  To  represent  such  hiattis  without  a 
iterations,  the  reversed  apostrophes,  *  for  hemza^ 
)pear  the  most  appropriate  symbols,  as  they 
arate  two  following  vowels  in  two  following 
word,  by  beginning  the  second  syllable,  as  they 

any  syllable,  and  also  admit  of  reduplication 

l.     Thus,  y^  *emr,  ^]    *emlr,  y^  *amir, 

.  jjj  re**&8 ;  pS  'umr,  J^U  'dmir,  JyUU 
fa'al. 
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Two  possiug  remarks,  even  three  to  an  Englishman,  may 
be  useful.  1.  In  Arabic  writing,  two  separate  letters  never 
combine  to  form  such  combinations  as  our  ch,  ich,  sh^ph^  rA,  th^ 
or  as  French  dj,  or  as  Oerman  ch^  sch,  dsch^  tsch^  etc.  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  juxtapositions  occur  commonly  that  are 

unknown  in  our  tongue ;  such  as  .^  ^ub-i^,  f^f^t^^  W^ 

/e8'}i,  pi   qid'Ji,  ^  kun-h,  <uj  nehlh,  <uiJ  tenblA,  C&SJ« 

mutenebbih,  ^\  *ebleh,  etc.  2.  In  Arabic,  an  aspirate  mnst 
always  be  aspirated,  wherever  placed  in  a  word,  whether  as  an 
initial,  as  a  medial,  or  as  a  final.  The  preceding  words  are 
instances  of  final  aspirates,  and  they  may  be  reduplicated 

when  medial  or  final,  like  any  other  consonant ;  thus,  ^ 
musahhih,  ^^^^  musahhah,  uJl^  sahiqf,  J^  muAeAAef, 
jl^  kehhdl.  Initial  and  simple  medial  aspirates  abound; 
as,^;^  liaqir,  ^l^  hlkdr/ay  iXS  hedm,  i^U  Adddm,  vJL.'Jk^ 
sakb,  ifi  sekm,  cL^l^  sahib,  J-^  se/i'il,  dj^a^  fn€ts-hAi, 

etc.  Whenever  an  aspirate  occurs  in  a  transliteration  so  as  to 
be  preceded  in  the  word  by  a  consonant  that,  in  English, 
would  make  a  combination  having  the  value  of  a  single  Arabic 
letter,  the  aspirate  should,  by  way  of  precaution,  be  separated 
from  the  other  consonant  by  a  hyphen,  to  mark  that  they 
belong  grammatically  to  two  syllables.  Several  examples  are 
seen  above.  3.  An  Englishman  should  never  allow  letter  r 
at  the  end  of  a  syllabic  in  an  Arabic  word  to  modify  and 
debase  the  vowel  that  precedes  it  in  the  syllable,  as  is  so 
general  in  English  words.  All  Arabic  vowels  must  always  be 
kept  pure  in  pronunciation,  as  vowels  are  always  kept  pare  in 
Italian,  and  most  other  languages;  no  modification  of  their 
one  sound  each  is  in  any  case  permissible. 

The  twenty-eight  Arabic  consonants  are  further  divisible 
as  to  pronunciation,  into  two  very  distinct,  but  numerically 
unequal  classes,  "soft  "  and  "  hard  "  (or  "harsh  ").  Nineteen 
are  soft,  f,<^,c:.',«jL;,  -,  j,  S,j,j,^,  ^, 
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»» iJ ;  while  only  nine  are  hard,  -,  ^,  ^,  J^^ 

result  of  this  division  of  the  consonants  is  that 

'ha  vowel ',  when  following  one  of  the  former  in 

lable,  generally  takes  the  value  of  our  short  e  in 

m,  t^,  etc. ;  whereas,  in  accompanying  a  con- 

)  hard  class,  it  invariably  takes  the  sound  of  our 

>wel  a,  as  heard  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 

n  the  indefinite  article  of  the  phrase  a  man.    The 

^  is  also  afiected  in  an  analogous  manner  to  be 

rther  on ;   but  the  vowel  ^amma  '  is  not  so 

lys  having  the  Italian  u  value,  short  or  long. 

Ity  experienced  by  an  English  student  of  Arabic, 

transliterating  the  vowels,  does  not  arise  from 

'ovvels  themselves,  but  from  the  uncertain,  in- 

3r-changing  sound  of  our  vowel-letters.     Every 

wels  takes,  at  times,  the  short  surd  value  of  a  in 

s,  h^,  fir,  act(?r,  Jwt.    Our  East-India  service 

the  use  of  this  u  of  bz^t,  e/s,  etc.,  to  represent 

hort  fet'ha  vowel  in  all  cases  invariably ;   and 

so.    Thus  we  meet  with  JUoAumtnud,  Syud,  etc. 

of  our  English  vowels,  moreover,  has  several 

I  fat,  fate,  father,  fall,  above;   me,  m^t,  her; 

fir ;   gOf  got,  sh^ve ;    pwrity,  padding,  gwt.    By 

is    uncertainty,  the    deceptive,    incorrect   rule 

:    ''the  vowels  as    in  Italian,'*  the   a  to  be 

is  in  father,  e  as  in  p^t,  i  as  in  pin,  ^  as  in  go, 

.    If  this  nile  is  incorrect,  how  are  the  three 

9  to  be  correctly  represented  in  our  characters? 

he  incorrect  part  of  the  rule  ? 

lian  a-sound  does  not  exist  in  Arabic  as  a  short 

Our  English  short  surd  sound  of  a,  unknown 

the  only  true  equivalent  of  Arabic  short  /et-i, 

of  the  nine  hard  consonants ;  as,  ^i^  tc 


*  .. 
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Miahth,  jii  ^adr,  ^  dzabt,  5-ii  tab\  Jii  kqfer, 
'abethfj^s.  gadr,  cLJj  qalb. 

2.  With  any  one  of  the  nineteen  Boft  consonants,  short 
fet'lia  is  generally  equivalent  to  Italian  e^  as  in  our  m^n, 

m^t,  etc.     Thus,  SJil  ^erned^  Jjf  A^r,  Jj  ^^/Z,  ^Liyi   tAetcb, 
"  t  jelb,  ^;i  de/n,  jJ3  d/ieneb,   ^  rem,  ^j  zefr, 
semt,^s^  shger,  ^^  ferny  tjji  kelb,  ip  ferw,  ^  mer*, 
^^  nesj.y^  weter,  Jja  Aezl,  ^^iS  yemen.    But,  the  occurrence 

of  any  one  or  more  of  the  nine  hard  consonants  in  a  word, 
ivhcrevcr  placed  in  it,  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  short  sard 
a  value  to  be  assuuied  by  the  /et-bO'  of  the  nearest  soft 
consonant,  or  even  of  any  soft  consonant  in  the  word.  This 
detail  can  be  learnt  only  by  hearing  correct  readers  and 
speakers  pronounce  the  words. 

3.  Long  fet-ba  \^  has  two  different  values,  also,  with  the 
two  classes  of  consonants.  With  the  soft  class,  it  has  the 
Italian  sound  of  a,  lengthened  as  in  our  word  fdtther  (like 
French  d  in  p^lre) ;  but  with  the  hard  class,  it  no  longer  has 
the  Italian  or  French  sound,  but  becomes  very  similar  to  oar 
broadest  long  a  in  wall,  fall,  call.  We  have  no  method  to 
distinguish  these  two  values  in  writing,  and  continental 
scholars  are  usually  ignorant  of  their  difference  ;  neither  can 
they  mark  it  in  any  way.  The  class  of  the  Arabic  consonant 
marks  the  difference  effectually,  indubitably ;  and  English 
scliolnrs  should  emphasize  this  difference  in  their  pronunciation 
of  Arabic.  Thus,  jj\j  bdriZf  j--ilJ  td$i\  kjJ^  j^f  etc.,  as 
father  ;  but  J^U.  hamil/jb\:L  M(ltir,^j\ji  sddir,  Jli  ^dil, 
jJ^U?  ta/iir,  jili  fsa/ir,  jLU  'dfir,  ^\1  gdbin,jj^  qOdir,  etc,, 

almost  like  our  broad  a  in  hawk,  vault,  etc.  Tliere  are  a 
i'ew  well-known  words  in  which  the  Arabic  long- vowel  yi;^-/^  1 
is  dispensed  with  in  writing,  though  still  fully  pronounced ; 

such  as  ^t^J  for  ^\a^j  ;    and  ^yU  is  sometimes  met  with 
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The  forms  sjl>^  and  i^  are  much  used,  from 

r  an  archaic  usage  found  in  the  Qur*dn, 

:he  nineteen    soft    consonants,   the  short-vowel 

gain  exactly  represented  by  the  Italian  sound  of 

fin,  pit,  etc.     Thus :   jl  *idh,  ^::^^  bint,  Lij>- 

*-  ^  *  r    -^ 

iirdya,  1j5;  ridya,  u^  lisdn,  etc.  With  the 
esra  ^-  the  sound  is  the  same,  but  prolonged  as 
.  ravine,  fascine.    Thus :  yj-^  slra,  JLi  fil,  ^^j 


:ie  nine  hard  consonants,  the  short  and  the  long- 
*equireB  a  soimd  of  which  we  have  no  conception 
knd  which  does  not  exist  in  French,  Italian,  or 
is  well  known  in  Russian,  where  it  is  represented 
i\  vowel  letter  u.  Until  its  true  sound  can  be 
,  a  student  must  of  necessity  pronounce  it  as  the 
1  short,  and  as  the  French  i  when  long.  Thus  : 
an,  ^^  JJiidma,  Sm  ^ibga,  j!^  tibq,  He 

an ;  Uu^  ftga,  ^\Lf  dzi/dn,  ^JL^  *i8d,  Ujl 


lort  or  long-vowel  dzamma  '  or  y,  the  two 
isonants  make  no  difference  of  sound  in  Arabic, 
quantity,  Italian  u  being  always  the  model  of 
>,  Jj  burr,j^  IJLilr,  etc. 

ng  remarks  may  usefully  be  added : 

diterating  and  pronouncing  Arabic,  never  re- 

>nsonant  unless  to  represent  a  teshdtd  ^  in  the 

always  reduplicate  such  letter  in  writing  and  in 

as  in  <4^  rabb,  ^}^  rabbdniyy,  ^f^  riAMn, 

^jCruJ«  mute*e8sif,  etc.     This  rule  ia  atrieCly 

11  as  Arabic.  Englishmen,  slaves  to  Freneh 
9  double  letters  in  words,  and  then  prononnoe 
in  command,  sunny,  turret,  etc.  And  yet  we 
if /air,  in  nature,  etc.,  correctly,  sounding  t 


*-- 


^et'. 
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two  successive  consonants ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  do  so  in 

the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  one  word. 

2.  It  will  not  have  escaped   the  reader,  that,  in   trans- 

^  literating  Arabic  words  that  end  with  a  short- vowel  ^^-^Ja 

2  after  a  soft  consonant,  the  letter  a  has  constantly  been  used 

in  the  present  paper.    This  is  merely  a  compliance  with  the 

necessities  of  English  orthography,  since  we  do  not  possess 

^^'  the  French  e  or  the  German  final  value  of  ^ ;  and  final  e  in  an 

^  English  word  is  always  dropped  in  pronunciation,  producing 

(^  an  effect  on  the  preceding  vowel  instead.     A  final  a  has  not 

si  this  effect,  though  it  does  not  truly  represent  the  sound  of 

\  Arabic  fet-ha  afler  a  sofl  consonant.    It  is  a  vowel,  one  of  the 

ot 

w 

a 

c 


f 


equivalents  to /et-ha,  and  is  more  correct,  by  far  more  prefer- 
able, than  the  erroneous  and  objectionable  a/i  or  eh  used  by 
so  many.     It  is  an  unfortunate  necessity,  and  may  sometimes 

2  be  evaded  in  compound  expressions,  such  as  J^iJfT  JlJ  qdle^ 

'r-resul,  etc. 

3.  A  very  erroneous  method  of  transliterating  Arabic  com- 
pound terms  and  sentences,  prevalent  all  over  the  continent, 
as  well  as  among  English  scholars,  is,  to  sink  the  final  vowel 
of  a  word,  leaving  its  consonant  bare ;  and  then  to  treat  the 

next  word,  commencing  with  an  *eli/  of  union  ] ,  as  though  it 
were  the  initial  word  of  a  sentence,  or  an  isolated  word. 
Thus  they  write,  for  instance :  Jemdl-ed-dtn,  etc.,  instead  of 
JemdlU'd'Dln  (Jemdli-d^Dm,  JemdloT'd-Din),  etc.  It  is  a 
most  reprehensible  practice,  and  a  careful  student  should 
break  himself  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  De  Sacy  (Gram. 
Ar.  vol.  i.  pp.  79-81,  seconde  Edition)  transliterates  correctly 
in  this  respect ;  and  Wright  (Gram,  of  Arab.  Lang.  vol.  i. 
pp.  19-22)  gives  the  correct  rules  on  this  point. 

4.  When  a  word  commencing  with  an  *elif  of  union  stands 
alone,  begins  a  discourse,  or  comes  afler  a  full  stop  or  pause, 
or  after  a  word  ending  with  a  quiescent  consonant,  a  vowel 
must  be  borrowed  for  that  initial  I ,  as  is  said,  from  our  own^-- 
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pocket,  or  mind.  It  is  always yj^^^a  with  the  initial  definite 
article,  which  then  becomes  pronounced  as  Jl  *el;  and  so  it 
is  with  ^\ ,  which  becomes  ^^jaj\  'eymen.    But  with  the 

other  nine  nouns,  if  initial,  ^f^T,  liif,  etc.,  kesra  is  borrowed, 

^  ^^  *tbn,  Im\  *ibna,  etc.    For  the  1  of  the 

verbs,  too  many  rules  exist  to  be  given  here.  But,  when 
these  various  classes  follow  a  word  ending  with  a  quiescent 
consonant,  it  is  this  consonant  that  borrows  the  vowel  re- 
quired, and  then  becomes  movent.  The  special  rules  must  be 
studied  in  a  grammar. 

The  following  words  and  names  are  offered  as  examples 
of  the  system  advocated^  with  instances  (in  parentheses), 
gathered  from  various  sources  of  great  authority,  of  different 
kinds  of  erroneous  transliteratiop  : 

ilj]  'eh  (ab). 

iij^*  "Ebreha  (Abrahah). 

,}\*:!S^  ^l  'Ibnu  1-Mugftwir  (Ibn  el-Mogbftwir). 

ji^jt-  'Jr!  'Ibnu  Jubeyr  (Ibn  Jubair). 

/\  'ebu  (abft). 
^'\^]  'Ebwa*  (Abwa). 

jdl  /\  'Ebu-Sufyfin  (Abft-8ofy&n,  Abu  Sufiyan). 
«^^  /\  'Eba-Leheb  (Abu  Laheb). 

ij^  ^!  'EbU-Hureyra  (Abu  Horeira). 

If  'Ikhmlm  (Akmim). 

i 
^\yL\  'Qswftn  (Assouan). 

J^yi^\  'Ughnitlneyn  (Ashmuneim). 

J«ii]T  'el-Quds  (Al-Kods). 

J^lij*  'ewtas  (Autas). 


i 
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ujUjT  *ewqaf  (aukaf,  efkaf,  evcaf ). 

iJJoj  Basra  (Bassorah,  Basrah). 

jjfpj  BusriL  (BoBtra). 

JJT;  '^r  ^' Bekru 'bnu  WaU    )       ,    _ 
"^r^^f'^'  (Bakr-WaU). 

J.5Tj  jXf  Bekru  Wa'il.  ) 

f\Sij  Beyda'  (Baid&). 

;JS\  Jilt  'Et-Tellu  'l-Keblr  (Tel  el-Kebir). 
Aa^  Teyma*  (Teymah). 


J^^  jebeleyn  (obi.  of  ^i;>-  jebelan,  dual  of  J^Jf  a 
mountain)  two  mountains  (gebel^n). 
ii^  Jidda,  ii jcf  Judda  (Jeddah), 


iJuJcf  Judeyda  (Jedaydab). 
if  >-  Jizza  (Effypt.  Gizza),  (Ghizeh), 
J«X>-  Ja'fer  (Jaafar). 

Jjli.  Ha'il  (Hayel). 
jU^  Hijaz  (Ilejaz). 

\':iysL  Hudeyda  (Hodeidah). 


\'^  Ilarem  (Haram). 

«JJT  1-«^  Hamldu-'llah  (Hameed-UUah). 


i^!i^  Khurtam  (Kbartoum). 
^  Khuluj  (Kholoj). 

ilai.  KhulelU'  (Kholefa). 
iUi.  Khalira  (Khalifah). 
1^5^:3  Der'iyya  (Derey'eeyah). 
iiji  Duweym  (Duem). 

^liij  Dehna*  (Dahna). 
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a  monastery  (der). 

ikw&n  (Dhakwan). 
(rami). 

Idz  (Ri'ad). 

^r  (Sebehr,  2iebehr). 

Zeydu  '1-Khayl  (Zaid  al-KhaU). 
/  (Zeilah). 

neb  (Zainab). 

I  (Ceuta). 

.  (Said). 

¥&hil  (Suahil^  Saou&hil,  Souahhel). 

twfihiliyy  (Suahili,  Saou&bili,  Souahh^li). 

Ikin  (Suakin^  Suakim). 

ftn  (Soudan). 

eys  (Suez). 

1  (Seid,  Syud). 

i:»  Seyyidu  's-Selatin  (Saiyidu-flel&tin). 

qat  (Chefkat). 

)a  (Shaybah). 

Wldu  Misr  (Saaid-Misr). 

;en  (daizan). 

if(Taif). 
I  (Tangiers). 

jyq  (Toweyk). 

S  CAared). 

ha  (Ayesha,  Aisha). 

•[mnr  81bib8.]  21 
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-    ) 
(J 


-  - '  ii*  'Abdu  '1-naqq  (Abd-el-Hakk). 


^  iLs.  'Abdu  1-Haimd  (Abd-d-Hamid). 


^Ui-jJf  Sii  'Abdu  'r-Rahman  (Abd-el-Rahman). 
,^^  3i£  'Abdu  'r-Rahlm  (Abd-el-Rabim). 
.lliJT  iU  'Abdu  1-Qa(ar  (Abd-el-Qbaffar). 

^ jIL^  ii^  'Abdu  1-Qadir  (Abd-el-Kader). 

^  5i£  'Abdu-'llah  (Abdallah). 

jl^^  ii^  'Abdu  '1-Mejld  (Abd-el-Mejid). 

.„jJaiT    iis    'Abdu     1-Muttalib    (Abd-el-Mottalil 

,         ^  m  •    •  ' 

Muttaleb). 
t_,U'JT  i^  'Abdu  1-Wehhab  (Abd-el-Wahab). 
^Ul£  'Uthman  (Othman,  Osman,  Othoman,  Ottoman). 
^Jm6S  'ades  (Adas). 
^^6^  'Aden  (Aden). 
^^J^  'Udeyn  (Oddcn). 

^•^T  iU  'ilmu  'l-'anldz  (ilm  el  aruz). 
^'vji^  'Uman  (Oman,  Omman). 
ji£*Umer(Omar). 
^pU  'Amr  (Amrou). 

a1^  l;l%  'Inayetu-'llah  (Inyatullah). 
,^jli  gazi  (ghazi). 

3»T^  gaza'  (ghaza). 
y^  gayra  (ghairah). 
jj;^  ferezdaq  (Farazdac). 
^^'J  qfidzi  (cadi,  cauzee). 
iy^\j  qaliira  (Cairo,  Ic  Cairo). 
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(cobba). 

htan  (cahtdn). 

•  •  •  • 

J  (cods). 

L  (cozah). 

^r  (Cosseir,  Kosseir). 

Iza'a  (Codd'a). 

(Keneh). 
Qoos). 

a  (Coniah,  Ronieb). 

i  (K'bawab). 

)eysha  (Kobaisba). 

ihammed  (Mabomet^  Mobammad^  Mobummud). 

idda'iyya  (Maddey'yeeyah). 

dina  (Medinab). 

jj;  Medmeta  'n-Nebiyy  (Medinab  ar'rasul). 

em  (Mary am). 

3jid  (masjid). 

}qat  (Muscat). 

'im  (moslem). 

sawwa'  (Massowab). 

:a  (Meccab^  Makkah). 

Ji  Mekketa  'l-Mu'atstsama  (Mekkah  Maazmeb). 

ya  (Minieh). 

vsil  (Mosul). 

eeyla  (Moilah). 

idiyy  (Mabdi). 

INejed). 
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^\ji^  Wehrfin  (Oran). 

^JU  Il&ran  (Harun,  Haroon). 

tliJ  Yenbu' 


(Yembo). 
^^  Yenbtl' 

From  these  examples  a  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  how 
far  from  correct  is  the  new  Admiralty  system  of  tranaliteratioii 
for  Arabic  words,  recently  adopted  by  the  Royal  Geog^phieal 
Society ;  ^  more  especially  the  rule  to  reduplicate  a  consonant 
when  it  is  wished  to  show  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short. 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  "  system  **  here  adverted  to  was  nther  am 
endeavour  to  insure  uniformity  under  reasonableprecedent,  than  to iUuatrata  a&y 
strict  adherence  to  grammatical  orthography.— £i>. 
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The  Rock' Cut  Cares  and  Statues  of  Bamian} 
the  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  R.E.     With  Notes 

nd  on  Sketches  of  Gapt.  P.  J.  Maitland,  In- 

1  Branch,  Q.-M.-Gen.  Department,  by  W. 
Esq.,  Hon.  Assoc.   R.I.B.A.,   etc.  ;    and  an 

[  Note  of  Capt.  Maitland's  own. 

ted  through  the  President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,) 

lucTORY  Remarks  by  thb  President. 

bich  is  about  to  be  read,^  not  having  been 
ubmission  to  the  Society,  may  require  a  few 
cplanations. 

site  of  considerable  fame  in  the  travels  and 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  stands  at 
some  8500  feet,  in  a  valley  of  the  region 
azdra  tribes,  on  the  chief  road  between  Kabul 
,  and  almost  close  to  the  northern  base  of  that 
lian  Caucasus  which  is  known,  from  one  of  its 
IS,  as  £oh-i-b&ba. 

m  the  Kabul  side  of  B4mi&n  reach  to  11,000 
/,  and  those  north  of  it,  towards  Turkestan,  to 

draining  the  valley  of  B&mi&n  is  one  of  the 
:  the  river  known  as  the  Surkh&b  or  Aksarai 
lerable  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  into  which  it 
iy-two  miles  N. W.  of  Kunduz. 
nces  of  the  clifis  which  line  the  valley  of 

of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  16ih  March,  1SS6. 

nw  BBBIK8.]  22 
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Bamidn  aro  crowned  by  the  remains  of  numerous  massive 
towers,  whilst  their  precipitous  faces  are  for  six  or  seven 
miles  pierced  by  an  infinity  of  anciently  excavated  caves, 
some  of  which  aro  still  occupied  as  dwellings.  The  actual 
site  of  the  old  city  is  marked  by  mounds  and  remains  of 
walls,  and  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  valley- 
are  the  considerable  ruins  of  what  appear  to  have  been  the 
acropolis,  now  known  as  Ghiilghula. 

But  the  most  famous  antiquities  of  B&mi&n  are  certain 
standing  figures  of  enormous  size,  carved  in  the  conglomerate 
rock  on  the  sides  of  the  gorge.  These  images,  which  have 
been  much  injured  by  cannon-shot,  are  cut  in  niches  ;  both 
images  and  niches  have  been  coated  with  plaster,  whilst  the 
plastered  surface  of  the  niches  has  been  painted  with 
figures.  As  seen  from  the  rock  of  Ghulghula,  B&mi&n,  with 
its  numerous  grottoes,  and  with  the  singular  red  colour  of  its 
soil,  presents  an  impressive  aspect  of  desolation  and  mystery. 

The  history  of  Bdmian  is  very  obscure.  There  is  nothing 
on  which  to  found  an  identification  of  the  place  with  any 
name  handed  down  in  the  classical  geographers  or  historians 
of  Alexander.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  kingdom  and 
city  of  Bamian  is  in  the  travels  of  (the  Chinese)  Hwen  T'sang^, 
A.D.  630  ;  but  his  account  does  not  determine  the  race  either 
of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the  reigning  prince.  We  know  also 
that  at  a  much  later  date  B&mian  was,  for  half  a  century, 
the  scat  of  a  branch  of  the  Ghori  or  Shansab&nya  dynasty, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1214.  Major  Raverty,  in  his 
translation  of  the  TahakaUi-N(mrl  (p.  427),  quotes  Persian 
historical  writers  to  the  eficct  that  the  proper  name  of  the 
city  was  E&sif,  or  the  like.  But  it  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance in  Asiatic  geography  for  the  name  of  a  kingdom  or 
territory  to  usurp  and  practically  to  extinguish  the  name 
of  the  capital.  In  1222  the  place  was  taken  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  Chinghiz  Khan,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
later  records  of  B&ini&n's  history.  The  character,  however, 
of  the  ruins  of  Ghiilghiila,  and  concurring  local  tradition, 
indicate  that  the  city  must  have  been  rebuilt  since  the  time 
of  Chinghiz,  and  again  destroyed. 
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idols,  as  has  already  been  said,  have  constituted 

attracting  chiefly  attention  to  B&mi&n.     They 

)elieve,  alluded   to  by  any  of  the  early  Arab 

at  least  in  any  works  that  have  been  printed. 

^es    that    they    are    mentioned    by    Sharafu-d 

Yezd   in   his   History   of  Timur;   if  so,   this 

.  be  the  earliest  Persian  mention :   but  I  have 

)  to  And  such  a  passage  in  the  translation  by 

3roix.     Hyde,  in  his  Hutory  of  the  Religion  of 

ersians  (ed.  1760,  pp.  229-230),  quotes  mention 

two  Persian  writers,  viz.  the  Masdiik  tcaMamdlik^ 

mg  JahdngM,     There  is  also  mention  of  them 

Akbari  (Blochmann's  Text,  vol.  i.  p.  590,  and 

eins.  vol.  ii.  p.  168).     Hyde,  whose  book  was 

I  in  1700,  was  apparently  the  first  European 

k  of  the  images.^    After  him  we  have  Wilford, 

ihe  Asiatic  Researches.     Wilfoi-d's  exertions  in 

owledgo   were    most    praiseworthy,    but,   un- 

r  his  reputation,  he  never  would  publish  the 

hich  he  acquired  with  great  labour  and  cost, 

g  it  up  with  a  large  amount  of  his  own  fan- 

3aseless  speculations,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

eh    were    imposed    upon     him.       Moorcroft 

ii.    pp.    387   seqq.)    was    the    first    of   our 

ropean  travellers  actually  to  see  these  remains, 

3count  was  not  published  till   after  that  of 

imes,   who    passed    B&ml&n   on   his  way  to 

32,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  in  the  second 

Journal  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  as  well 

later)    in    his  Travels.      Masson    {Various 

,    ii.    882  seqq.),   Mohun   Lai,   Sir  Vincent 

irs  have  since  seen  and  given  their  impres- 

if  from  Ilyde  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  Ibn  Haiikal  bearing 
\  this  is  a  mistake. 

aes  thought  that  Friar  Odoric  had  seen  the  great  idol  of 
Mions  he  uses  about  the  TerribU  ValUy :  "  In  hac  etiam  ndle 
\  ipso  saxo  unam  faciem  hominis  maximam  et  terribilem  ego 
I  terribilis  erat  quod  jprae  nimio  timore  spiritam  me  perdere 
But  other  particulars  indicate  that  he  may  rather  hare 
ir  Valley.    See  Cathay,  etc.,  pp.  167-168. 
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sions,  tbe  last  account  preceding  the  letter  now  before  u 
being  contained  in  the  Kussian  Narrative  of  Dr.  J.  L 
Tavorsky  (St.  Petersburgh,  1882).  Mr.  Delmar  MorgUf 
ever  ready  with  help,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  tiaiit- 
lation  of  the  passages  relating  to  Bami&n  in  this  last  woriiff 
but  I  find  nothing  in  them  of  sufficient  value  or  novelty  to 
transcribe.^ 

The  best  of  the  modem  accounts  of  B&roi&n  till  the  present 
time  is,  I  incline  to  think,  Moorcroft's.  His  estimate  of  the 
height  of  the  images  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  thst 
of  Burnes,  whilst  he  distinctly  recognizes  the  Buddhistic 
character  of  the  remains.  Elphinstone,  writings  in  1814^ 
however,  already  says:  ''The  learned  in  Indian  antiquities  are 
of  opinion  that  these  idols  are  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Boodh,  and  their  situation  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 
colossal  statues  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  temples,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  cavcB,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Canara  (Eanheri)  in  Salsette." 
— Cauhool  (orig.  4to.  edition),  p.  487.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  learned,  Elphinstone  can  here 
refer,  except  to  the  words  of  Wilford  {AniaL  Res,  vol.  vi. 
p.  463),  who  says  the  place  was  considered  at  an  early  period 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  whence  SuMha" 
Bdmifjdny  which  he  alleges  the  Mussulmans  corrupted  into 
But'  (or  Idol)  Bamiy&u.  But  any  idol  would  be  but^  Buddha 
or  not. 

Wilford  got  his  information  on  the  subject,  at  least  in 
part,  from  a  Sayad  culled  Miydn  Asad  Sh&h,  who  had  visited 
Bam  (an  ten  or  twelve  times. 

With  regard  to  Klphinstone's  allusion  to  Salsette,  Mosson 
also  says :  **  I  have  recently  visited  the  Buddhist  temples  in 
the  island  of  S^ilsotto,  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  resemblance  between  the  colossal  figures  of  Buddha 
in  them  and  those  of  the  Bamian  niches"  (  Various  Journeys^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  384). 

The  publication  in  French,  by  Julien,  of  the  Life  of  Hwen 

*  See  aUu  in  ra/tjah  Xotct  end  Qmriit  for  February,  1886,  p.  8l« 
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9,  1853),  showed  how  just  Moorcroft's  surmise 
?he  Chinese  traveller  found  at  B&mi&n  ten  con- 
bout   1000   monks    belonging  to  the  ''  Little 
5e  goes  on :    *'  To  the  N.E.  of  the  royal  city 
ountain,  on  the  declivity  of  which  is  placed  a 
of  Buddha,  erect,  in  height  140  or  150  feet, 
les  sparkle  on  every  side,  and  its  precious  orna- 
the  eyes  by  their  brightness.     To  the  east  of 
e  is  a  convent,  which  was  built  by  a  former  king 
y.     To  the  east  of  the  convent  there  is  a  stand- 
'  S&kya  Buddha,  made  of  metallic  stone"  (in 
i.e.  brass),  "  in  height  100  feet.     It  has  been 
mt  parts  and  joined  together,  and  then  placed 
A  form  as  it  stands.     To  the  east  of  the  city 
rteen  //  there  is  a  convent,  in  which  there  is  a 
Idha  lying  in  a  sleeping  position,  as  when  he 
Ina.     The  figure  is  in  length  about  1000  feet 
r«  TransL  of  the  Si-yit-ki^  i.  50-51.) 
passage  we  appear  to  learn  that  the  second  of 
IS  originally  covered  with  sheets  of  brass ;  also, 
be  larger  one  was  gilt,  as  is  indeed  antecedently 

the  sleeping  Buddha  a  little  more  is  to  be  said, 
are  to  be  found  in  all  Buddhist  countries; 
bed  one  near  Pag&n  in  the  narrative  of  Sir 
e's  Mission  to  Ava,  p.  52.  One  in  Ceylon  is 
Major  Forbes's  book  (vol.  i.  p.  370).  And 
*es  of  the  same  kind,  indeed,  at  £anchau 
na,  are  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  (bk.  i. 
Shah  Rukh's  envoys  to  Peking,  and  by 
sian  friend  Hajji  Mahommed  (see  Cathay  and 
er,  p.  cciii,  and  p.  ccxviii). 
emarkable  that  Masson  and  Mohan  Lai  both 
ne  object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B&mflby 
1  in  the  legends  of  the  natives  as  an  Azhdahd 
;arded  as  a  monster  destroyed  by  *Ali.  The 
x^count  of  this  object  is  contained  in  a  paper 
)ral  E.  Eaye,  of  the  Royal  Artillery  (Bengal), 
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which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Proceeding!  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1879,  though  the  o1m0> 
vations  date  from  1840.  Ho  says :-— "  On  the  opposite  ode 
of  the  Talley  {i.e.  from  the  images),  about  a  mile  to  tlie 
west,  a  stony  gully  leads  into  the  hills ;  a  short  way  up  this 
there  is  a  nearly  isolated  rock,  on  the  flat  summit  of  which 
there  is  in  relief  a  recumbent  figure  bearing  a  rude  reaefli- 
blance  to  a  huge  lizard,  and  near  the  neck  of  the  reptib 
there  is  a  red  splash,  as  of  blood.  This  is  called  the  Azd^tr, 
or  dragon,  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Ali  or  some  Maho- 
modan  saint  of  bygone  days,  and  an  indentation  in  the 
rock  close  by  is  held  to  be  the  gigantic  footprint  of  the 
slayer"  (p.  249).i 

In  the  same  volume  (p.  338)  I  made  a  suggestion  to 
which  I  now  recall  attention,  that  this  Dragon  (which, 
however.  General  Kayo  terms  "  a  recumbent  figure  ia 
relief")  is  really  the  Nirvdna  Buddha  of  Hwen  T'sang. 
There  is  a  ^difficulty,  no  doubt,  in  the  direction,  which  the 
modem  travellers  give  as  west  or  north-west  of  B&mi&n, 
whilst  Hwen  T'sang  places  it  to  the  eastward.  Anotha 
difficulty  has  been  suggested  from  the  account  of  Mohun 
Lai,  who  calls  the  dragon  "  fifty  feet  in  length."  But  in 
this  there  is  probably  some  mistake.  For  Masson  says  this 
Azhdaha  of  Bamian  is  **  analogous  in  character  to  that  of 
Bisiit,  but  of  much  larger  nize "  (vol.  ii.  p.  396).  Now, 
turning  to  his  account  of  the  Azhdaha  of  Bisiit  (the  province 
irn mediately  south  of  Koh-i-Baba),  we  find  it  thus  described : 
**  The  Azdha  of  Bisiit  is,  indeed  a  natural  curiosity,  which 
the  creative  imagination  of  the  Ilazaras  supposes  to  be  the 
petrified  remains  of  a  dragon,  slain  by  their  champion  Hazrat 
AH.  ...  It  is,  geologically  speaking,  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  a  long  project ckI  mass  of  rock,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  yards  in  length,"  etc.  "I  afterwards  found  that  an 
analogous  mass  of  rocks,  but  of  much  more  imposing  size, 
occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  B&mian,  and  is  alike  supposed  to 
represent  a  petrified  dragon  '*  {ib.  pp.  357-359). 

*  ItitMi  \\\\*  <lni;.'-i)ii  .111(1  iinctlhr  in  \\\o  niiiililMiiirhrNHl  arc  mentioned,  u  Sir  F. 
GoliNiiiiil  kiriiliy  \\*M\U  out,  in  I)(iud  Khau'b  Malt  to  Afghunistiint  etc.,  Ib72, 
»riuu.(l  by  tliu  i'uiijub  Ciuvi-ninicut. 
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lude  by  remarking  that  some  one  has  suggested 

remember  who,    it    may   have    been    General 

f  or  it  may  have  been  mot  qui  vous  park),  that  those 

long  graves,  which  in  Afghanistan  and  India 

howu  as  the  tombs  of  holy  giants  (c/tdlis  gazi, 

t),  really  mark  the  sites  of  Buddha-in-Nirv&na 

ch  graves  are  mentioned,  in  Bisut,  by  Masson 

in  Laghmfin,  the  graves  of  Lot  and  Lamech,  by 

1.  iii.  pp.  195-197).     The  same  traveller  also 

these  long  graves  are  especially  numerous  in  the 

igrahdr,  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  to  represent 

Ira  of  Hwen  T'sang,  a  region  which  abounded 

in  Buddhist  shrines  and  relics  of  every  kind. 

tmous  grave  of  the  same  kind,  if  I  remember 

'odbya,  a  site  which  was  also  rich  in  Buddhist 

emorials. 

Letter, 

Camp,  Haibak,  Nov.  ISth,  1885. 

iPSOX, 

id  I  have  made  the  long-talked-of  trip  through 

)untry  to  Bamian,  and  we  are  now  on  our  way 

having  crossed  the  Kara  Kotal  to-day.     We 

3ry  fair  time  of  it,  but  the  weather  has  been 

our  first  snowstorm  on  our  second  march  from 

;he  10th  of  October,  and  did  not  get  free  from 

tended  into  Yak  XJrang,^  at  the  head  of  the 

er  that  we  had  mostly  good  weather  till  we 

1.     There  have  been  one  or  two  falls  since. 

ourse,  made  it  unpleasant  and  hindered  my 

'  much.     However  I  have  got  my  work  trian- 

lane  tabling  all  right  so  far.    We  saw  nothing 

in  the  Hari  Rud  basin,  except  a  really  ancient 

ption  in  the  Tangi  Azao  near  Shahrak  ;  copies 

sent  to  Cunningham  and  Rawlinson,  but  have 

;  to  press,  I  find  that  the  orieinator  of  the  snggestioii  was  my 
>»oii.    He  is  now  less  confident  in  the  theorj ;  but  to  me  it 
able  one. — H.Y. 
See  Erskine's  Baber,  p.  211. 
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had  no  answers  yet.  In  the  Balkhao  valley  there  are  two  or 
three  old  sites.  First  and  lowest  down,  Ghahilburj.  This  I 
did  not  see,  but  I  send  Maitland's  description  :  ''  Ghahilburj 
is  28  miles  from  Zari,  on  the  road  to  Balkh  by  the  Balkhao, 
standing  on  a  semi-isolated  hill  at  the  point  at  which  a  large 
ravine,  down  which  the  road  comes,  joins  the  main  stream. 
It  is  at  the  East  end  of  the  Sokhtagi  Valley.  The  road  at 
present  forks  just  below  the  fort,  so  that  it  commands  the 
junction.  The  remains  are  those  of  a  fortress  of  considerable 
size,  and  consist  of  three  lines  of  walls  with  towers  at  very 
close  intervals.  The  walls  are  in  parts  fairly  perfect,  but 
from  a  casual  inspection  I  should  say  that  the  lower  wall  was 
never  carried  all  round  the  hill.  It  certainly  existed  on  the 
south  side  and  on  the  east  side,  though  now  carried  away  by 
a  landslip.  The  original  height  of  the  walls  I  should  estimate 
at  50  or  60  feet :  the  towers  are  of  the  same  height  and  large 
diameter.  The  walls  and  towers  are  all  built  of  very  large 
sun-dried  bricks,  except  the  lower  courses,  which  are  of  stone 
and  mud. 

The  shape  of  the  loopholes  is  peculiar  (see  PL  I.  Fig.  1). 
I  noticed  three  tiers  of  such  loopholes  in  a  tower  still  stand- 
ing on  the  higher  portion  of  the  hill. 

The  three  lines  of  walls  are  all  about  the  same  height,  but 
being  built  on  a  steep  slope  each  commands  the  one  outside 
it.  Inside  the  walls,  remains  of  some  buildings  were  visible. 
The  plateau  west  of  and  below  the  fort  is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
originally  10  or  12  feet  high  and  several  feet  thick,  built  of 
rough  stone  imbedded  in  mud.  The  space  inclosed  may 
have  been  the  site  of  a  small  town.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
a  portion  of  it  was  originally  the  site  of  a  bazaar. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  and  under  a  low  scarp  facing 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  is  built,  are  several 
chambers,  some  of  which  are  slightly  sunk  into  the  face  of 
the  scarp  and  appear  to  have  been  divided  by  mud-brick 
walls  :  some  are  sunk  almost  entirely  into  the  hill  and  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  have  round  arches  and 
round  arched  recesses." 

Another  place  is  the  Shahri  Barbar,  some  35  miles  higher 


(^^ 
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than  Chahilburj.  It  is  situated  in  the  fork 
of  the  water  from  the  Band  i  Amir  with  that 
and  Firozbahar.  It  consists  only  of  a  wail 
north  and  only  accessible  side  of  a  plateau 
above  the  valley,  and  must  only  have  been 
)  of  refuge.  The  wall  is  built  of  uncut  but 
ill  of  much  the  same  size  and  shape,  roughly 
e  inch  side,  arranged  in  straight  courses 
cing  joint,  sometimes  not.  The  wall  is  eight 
high  and  about  eight  feet  thick.  In  a  low 
plateau  there  are  four  holes  eight  to  twenty 
ently  to  collect  rain  or  snow-water.  There 
mud  buildings.  At  one  point,  built  in  the 
3  wall,  are  some  small  domed  chambers :  the 
in  the  usual  manner. 

,  called  respectively  Darali  and  Sarikol,  at 

Balkhao,  are  a  good  many  caves — 50  or  60, 

Dse  in  the  Darali  were  all  inhabited,  and  mud 

built  in  front  of  them,  hiding  the  shape  of 

1  valley  I  visited  several.  They  were  mostly 
)  way  up  the  cliff  and  awkward  to  get  at. 
yes  at  the  inner  end  three  or  four  feet  wide 
^h,  as  if  for  sitting  or  sleeping  on.  The  most 
I  a  passage  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long, 

and  nine  to  ten  feet  wide.  The  door  was 
)wn  in  the  sketch  (PI.  I.  Fig.  2). 
end  of  the  Sarikol  Nala,  and  about  six  miles 
irbar,  is  an  old  fort  called  G&wargin.  I  was 
riginal  name  was  Gabarger.  It  consists  of 
9  of  sun-dried  bricks,  built  on  both  sides  of  a 
y  inaccessible  rocks.  The  only  curious  thing 
aircase  cut  inside  the  rock,  descending  from 
it  down  no  one  knows  where.  The  chief  of 
me  he  had  been  down  seventy  steps.  He 
l^reat  treasures  at  the  bottom. 

Shahri   Ghulghulah   and   Zohak,  Maitland 
le  conclusion  that  these  three  places,  Chahil- 
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burj,  Barbar,  and  Gawargin,  might  well  be  of  the  same  date. 
Just  below  the  fort  of  Gawargin  is  a  mound  which  looks  like 
a  tope.  Near  the  top  a  piece  of  flat  wall  is  exposed,  which 
must,  I  should  say,  have  been  part  of  the  relic  chamber,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  tope. 

I  spent,  four  days  at  Bamian,  but  could  give  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  that  time  in  visiting  the  antiquities. 

To  begin  with  the  figures :  there  are  five. 

1.  First  the  big  idol,  male.  The  passage  up  to  the  top  of 
this  is  broken  away,  so  I  measured  it  with  my  theodolite  and 
found  it  to  be  173  feet  high.  It  is  sunk  in  a  niche,  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  the  weather.  The  shape  of  the  niche  is 
something  like  PL  I.  Fig.  3. 

2.  A  female  figure  120  feet  high,  measured  by  Maitland 
with  a  tape.     The  passage  up  to  the  top  is  still  accessible. 

There  are  paintings  on  the  roofs  of  the  niches  of  both 
those  figures.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  some  have  been 
copied.  Both  figures  are  hewn  out  of  the  conglomerate 
rock,  but  the  finishing,  draperj*-,  etc.,  was  all  added  by  putting 
on  stucco.  The  niche  of  the  female  figure  is  irregular,  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  left  unfinished. 

3.  A  smaller  figure,  50  or  00  feet  high,  estimated.  This 
figure  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

4.  A  seated  figure  about  25  to  30  feet  high,  in  a  niche. 
Thi's  figure  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  and  prepared  for 
stucco,  but  the  stucco  had  never  been  applied.  Shape  of 
niche  shown  in  PL  I.  Fig.  4. 

5.  A  standing  figure  about  one  mile  from  the  others. 
Unfortuuutely,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  we  never  visited 
this. 

Xo.  4  also  has  paintings,  some  of  which  have  been  copied. 
The  caves  are  innumeriiblc,  they  extend  for  miles.  The  best 
ones  are  close  to  the  fcTnale  figure.  The  doorways  are  mostly 
sunk  well  10  or  15  feet  into  the  rock,  with  a  porch  excavated 
outride.  I  show  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  (see  PL  I. 
fiDni  Figs.  5  to  14). 

Jlost  of  the  caves  in  good  order  are  now  inhabitedt  so  I 
could  not  visit  them ;  of  those  I  did  visit  most  had  domed 
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)r  being  square.     The  conversion  of  the  square 

preparatory  to  the  springing  of  the  dome,  is 

ther  indicated  in  the  manner  used  in  the  present 

)ha  bricks,  that  is,  by  a  succession  of  arches  at 

Looking  at  the  corner  from  the  centre  of  the 

rs  thus  (see  PI.  I.  Fig.  15). 

ems  to  be  connected  with  a  very  curious  cave, 

rd  to  draw.    Its  plan  is  an  oblong  16  by  20  feet, 

highest  in  the  centre,  a  square  being  cut  out 

geometrical  pattern  enclosing  a  hemispherical 

i  feet  in  diameter  (see  PI.  I.  Figs.  17,  18,  19). 

'^ear  to  the  accuracy  of  these  drawings,  as  they 

I  very  hurried  sketches,  but  they  are  something 

Qd  made  a  freehand  sketch  of  the  roof  of  this 

h  I  will  send  a  sketch  if  I  have  time  to  make 

near  the  idols  are  all  connected  by  rambling 
staircases  cut  in  the  rock, 
le  caves  have  paintings,  but  we  could  not  see 
ives  were  full  of  grass,  etc.,  stored  for  winter. 
Jhulghulah  we  saw  nothing  remarkable, 
wonderful  fort  as  regards  situation  and  multipli- 
s  of  defence.      It  is  fairly  well  preserved  in 
h  so  that  the  natives  say  it  was  not  captured 
[.     Some  domed  chambers  in  it  are  the  exact 
he  domed  caves  above  mentioned, 
ihara  caves.     I  inquired  about  them,  and  was 
I  were  some  with  rooms  round  a  central  passage 
B  they  were  occupied,  I  did  not  see  them, 
lescribed  as  being  in  one  or  two  cases  a  square 
*  room,  with  a  small  room  opening  off  from  it 
,  the  side  of  the  entrance  being  the  exception. 
.  that  there  was  one  cave  which  had  six  rooms 
)m  it,  that  is,  two  from  each  of  the  three  sides, 
are  very  few  of  these  Vihara  caves.      The 
m1  caves  I  have  shown  are  aU  mixed  up  to- 
uld  be  impossible  to  pick  out  any  one  lot  from 
aving  been  executed  at  one  particular  time;  at 


i 
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least,  80  it  seemed  to  me  from  a  very  casual  inspection. 
Many  caves  have  fallen  partly,  at  least  their  porches  and 
original  doorways  have  gone.  Many  others  have  had  their 
doorways  and  porches  partly  bricked  up,  so  that  their  shape 
is  lost. 

I  could  see  no  sign  of  the  sleeping  Buddha.  I  have  seen 
caves  more  or  less  all  the  way  to  here,  Haibak,  but  nothing 
new  or  remarkable  ;  also  medieeval  ruins. 

No  time  for  more.  Excuse  a  very  rambling  letter,  but  I 
cannot  afford  time  to  put  it  into  shape.  Hoping  it  may 
interest  you. 

Believe  me,  Tours  sincerely, 

M.  G.  Talbot. 

Notes  to  Capt.  Talbot's  Letter,  by  William  Simpson. 

A  number  of  travellers  have  passed  Bamian  at  various 
times,  and  have  given  notices  of  the  colossal  figures  and  the 
caves,  but  they  have  brought  away  only  vague  details  of 
them.  Captain  Talbot's  letter  supplies  us  with  the  first 
instalment  of  accurate  information  regarding  this  wonderful 
place ;  and  the  details  are  so  valuable,  that  I  scarcely  like 
to  utter  the  wish  that  he  had  sent  us  more  of  them,  as  such 
an  expression  might  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  thankfulness 
for  what  we  have  received.  We  must  remember  that  Captain 
Talbot  is  very  devoted  to  his  duties  in  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment, and  that  he  was  only  four  days  at  Bamian. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  Captain  Talbot's  letter,  he 
and  Captain  Maitland,  one  of  the  political  department  with 
the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  came  from  the  north- 
west, where  the  camp  of  the  Commission  was  during  the 
summer  months,  and  dropped  into  the  valley  of  the  Hari 
Rud,  probably  on  the  east  of  Obeh,  They  followed  up  the 
valley  as  far  as  Daulatyar,  which  is  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tingab  and  the  Jangal  Rivers ;  from  this  they  moved 
east  to  the  sources  of  the  Balkh  River, — called  in  the  letter 
Balkh-h&o(d6).  Capt.  Maitland  here  visited Chahilburj,  on  this 
stream,  from  whom  Captain  Talbot  quotes  an  account  of  that 
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ite  after  that  was  still  east  to  Bamian,  from  which 

rth  on  the  regular  road  towards  Ehulum;  and  the 

:en  at  Haibak,  about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of 

le  ground  gone  over  is,  the  most  of  it,  new  to  us. 

d  from  somewhere  about  Balkh  or  Ehulum  to 

3  route  was  to  the  westward  of  Talbot's;  he  struck 

d  Valley,  passing  by  Singlak,  about  twenty  or 

on  the  west  of  Daulatyar,     Ferrier  mentions 

glak,   but  Captain  Talbot  found    nothing  of 

pt  an  inscription,  in  the  Hari  Rud  Valley.     It 

gets  east  to  the  Balkh  River  that  he  mentions 

^es,  but  that  is  so  near  to  Bamian,  that  they  all 

»een  off-shoots  from  that  place,  which  may  have 

haracter  of  a  religious  centre. 

.Ibot  gives  us  what  we  may  now  accept  as  the 

'  the  two  principal  figures.     Various  estimates 

iven  by  travellers.      Sir  Vincent  Eyre — who 

n  while  a  prisoner  in  the  first  Afghan  war— 

nts  regarding  them,  and  came  very  near  the 

emale  figure  he  gives  as  120  feet,  which  turns 

exactly  with  Captain  Maitland's  measurement. 

re  he  puts  at  160  feet,  which  was  only  thirteen 

truth.     Sir  Vincent  Eyre  describes  the  holes 

for  pieces  of  wood  to  be  inserted,  the  object  of 

*  make  the  plaster  or  stucco  hold.     Captain 

IS  an  outline  of  the  form  of  the  niches  (PL  L 

Ich  these  figures  stand.    This  agrees  perfectly 

I  have,  made  by  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,^  and  the 

a  feature  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  Jal&lab&d 

)11  as  those  in  the  Yusufzai  country,  and  in  the 

litecture.    There  is  a  niche  very  like  this,  only 

liff  above  the  Fil  Ehana  Tope  at  Jalilab&d,  and 

e  authority  of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre's  sketch  that 

I.  a  rou^h  copy  of  Sir  Yincent  Eyre'i  sketch.  I  do  not  think 
ed,  but  It'  it  ever  appeared,  the  drowine  is  not  well  known  to 
irnes  gives  a  highly-finished  lithograph  in  his  work  of  this 
t  think  it  is  so  accurate ;  this  can  be  judged  of  so  far  bj  com- 
f  the  top  of  the  niche  with  the  outline  giren  by  Captain  Talbot, 
t  Ejre's  sketch  is  much  nearer  to  ihe  truth. 
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I  described  it  as  having  had  a  statue  of  Buddha  in  it.     This 
peculiar  arch  is  also  given  in  PI.  I.  Figs.  4,  6,  and  7. 

Fig.  5  in  PI.  I.  is  a  form  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  The 
small  semicircular  form  on  the  top  seems  to  be  a  not  uncommon 
characteristic,  for  it  appears  again  in  Figs.  13,  18,  and  19 ; 
and  in  Figs.  12  and  14  we  may  perhaps  have  the  same 
structural  idea  in  another  form.  The  origin  of  the  trefoil 
arch  is,  I  think,  not  yet  quite  clear ;  and  in  this  peculiar 
feature,  in  which  we  see  what  may  be  possibly  varieties  of 
it,  there  is  just  a  chance  of  new  light  coming  to  us  on  this 
point.  On  my  late  visit  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  I  saw  a 
great  amount  of  what  I  caU  "  Mud  Architecture,*'  that  is, 
mud  and  sun-dried  bricks.  Wherever  wood  for  rafters  was 
scarce,  the  sun-dried  bricks  were  thrown  over  the  roof  in 
the  form  of  a  vault  or  dome,  and  the  process  I  believe  goes 
back  to  a  very  early  period ;  this  particular  construction 
might  account  for  the  form  under  consideration, — but  I  only 
hazard  this  as  a  guess, — and  leave  the  matter  in  that  position 
till  further  light  turns  up. 

The  pointed  arch  in  the  caves  lately  discovered  in  the 
Murghab  Valley  produced  in  my  mind  what  seemed  about 
the  only  reason  which  might  stand  against  their  having  been 
Buddhist.  Fig.  10  thus  becomes  important,  for  it  gives  us 
the  exact  outline  of  the  section  of  the  Murghab  Caves,  and 
shows  that  the  form  did  exist  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  the 
Buddhist  period.  Fig.  11  is  very  nearly  the  same  form. 
When  the  paper  on  the  Murghab  Caves  was  read,  Mr. 
Thornton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pointed  arch 
was  found  in  the  Buddhist  remains  of  the  Yusufzai  countrv. 
Since  then  I  have  looked  over  my  own  sketches,  photographs, 
books,  etc.,  and  I  have  to  confess  that  I  had  not  then  given 
the  point  that  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Thornton  mentioned  the  matter.  The  Buddhist  arch 
was  round  originally,*  but  as  the  style  travelled  from  its 
source,  the  forms  were  often  rudely  followed,  and  across  the 
Indus  this  arch  will  be  found  round,  oval,  at  times  faintly 

^  In  the  Lomas  Rishi  Cave  a  pointed  arch  will  be  found. 
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often  it  becomes  a  pointed  arch ;  so  often,  in 
•w  consider  it  quite  sufGcient  to  account  for  the 
it  Bamian  and  in  the  Murghab  Valley.     In  PI. 
given  the  form  of  this  arch  as  it  appears  at 
llora ;  in  Fig.  I.  of  that  plate  is  the  same  arch 
Eh&na  tope  at  Jalalab&d,  but  it  will  be  seen 
lias  been  elongated  into  an  oval.^ 
g.  14  and  others  we  have  a  form  which  is  un- 
an  architecture,  unless  it  be  some  survivals  of  it 
walls  of  the  older  Buddhist  caves,  of  which  the 
3  a  good  example,  and  in  the  slight  slope  given 
,  as  in  that  of  the  Lomas  Rishi  Cave.     In  the 
3y  I  only  found  it  as  a  decorative  feature.     As 
with  Greek  pediments  are  a  common  manner  of 
:  walls  in  Europe,  so  this  descendant  of  an  old 
rstem  is  repeated  on  the  sides  of  stupas,  and 
ig  with  the  trefoil  arch,  as  panels  or  niches,  for 
J9t  figures.     It  is  also  found  in  the  sculptures, 
ommon  form.     I  came  upon  one  instance  of  it 
,  formed  of  plaster,  and  with  mouldings  of  a 
)ut  the  cross-beam,  or  lintel  below  the  cornice, 
1  with  tenons  projecting  through  the  sloping 
same  way  as  the  lintels  of  the  Sanchi  gates 
the  pillars,  thus  repeating  a  technical  detail 
e  period  when  it  belonged  to  a  practical  form 
,  and  telling  us  at  the  same  time  of  its  wooden 
III.  Fig.  3).    I  take  it  that  this  was  the  form 
id  windows,  or  buildings,  in  which  the  walls 
ible  batter,  and  which  walls  were  most  probably 
[en.    Remains  of  this  style,  although  no  longer 
ill  to  be  found  in  Tibet,  and  when  K&firistan 
>red,  I  should  expect  it  may  be  still  found 
ode  of  construction  in  its  original  materials, 
irch  (PI.  III.  Fig.  2)  was  the  prominent  con- 
re  of  the  Buddhist  period  on  the  plains  of 

this  plate  are  reductions  from  illustrations  I  gave  in  a  paper 
xihitecture  of  the  Jalalahad  Valley,  read  before  the  Koyal 
Architects. 
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ludia,  this  was  its  counterpart  to  the  North  of  the  Indus. 
It  is  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  architecture  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  it  appearing  as 
prominently  at  Bamian. 

Captain  Talbot  describes  these  sketches  as  representing 
porches  in  front  of  the  caves.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  which 
I  cannot  recollect  anything  of  the  same  kind  in  the  caves  of 
the  Jal&Iab&d  valley.  It  may  have  existed,  but  many  of 
them  were  so  ruinous,  particularly  in  the  front,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  they  had  been  originally. 

Most  of  the  caves  at  Bamian  are  domed ;  in  the  Jal&lab&d 
valley  this  is  not  the  case;  there  are  at  Hada  only  a  few 
square  caves  with  domes  in  the  roof.  In  one  of  these  there 
was  the  base  of  what  had  been  either  a  sitting  Buddha  or  a 
small  Stupa,  under  the  dome.  I  am  interested  in  Captain 
Talbot's  identification  of  these  domes  with  the  modem  manner 
of  building  with  "  kacha,"  which  means  sun-dried,  "  bricks." 
In  Persia  I  made  a  similar  sketch  to  that  in  PI.  I.  Fig.  15;  it, 
and  some  others  I  made  of  "  mud  architecture/'  were  done 
on  account  of  ideas  they  suggested  in  relation  to  Buddhist 
architecture.  I  may  yet  write  about  them,  but  at  present 
they  are  to  me  far  from  certainties;  naturally,  I  feel  en- 
couraged  by  Captain  Talbot's  suggestions  on  the  domes,  but 
it  may  be  recalled  that  in  my  paper  on  the  Buddhist  caves  of 
Afghanistan,^  I  have  put  it  that  the  caves  of  the  Jal&lab&d 
valley  were  copied  from  the  early  caves  at  Barabar,  near 
Buddha  Gaya:  now,  in  three  of  these,  the  Lomas  Rishi, 
Yiswa  Mitra,  and  the  Sudama  Caves,  there  are  domed 
chambers.  Here  I  think  we  have  an  explanation  which  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  domes ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  only  theoretical,  and  we  may  have  yet  to  accept  the 
"  Kacha  brick  "  explanation  in  its  stead,  which  would  give 
a  Central  Asian,  rather  than  an  Indian,  origin  to  this 
particular  form  in  Afghanistan. 

Captain  Talbot  says  he  saw  no  Yihara  caves,  but  some 
were  described  to  him.     They  are  square  rooms ;  in  one  case 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Atiatie  Society^  Vol.  XIV.  Part  3, 
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•ee  rooms  opening  off  from  the  central  room — 
on  each  side,  but  none  on  the  side  of  the 
lother  had  two  cells  opening  off  from  each 
runta,  in  the  Jal&lab&d  valley,  I  found  only 
bis  kind,  and  it  had  three  cells  on  two  of  its 
r  cells  on  the  back  wall,  forming  seven  in  alL 
8  is  given  in  my  paper  on  the  Buddhist  Caves 
n,^  where  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  exactly  the 
ig  only  the  number  of  cells,  with  the  descrip- 
Captain  Talbot. 

i,  and  19  I  cannot  quite  understand.     Captain 

t  is  *'  a  very  curious  cave,  somewhat  hard  to 

ust  wait  till  he  comee  home  to  explain  it. 

t  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  as  Captain 

pes  of  extending  the  Survey  to  the  eastward,  I 

he  managed  to  visit  Bamian,  to  look  out  for 

)f  the  Great  Sleeping  Buddha,  which  Hiouen 

bes  as  being  1000  feet  long.     A  long  mound  is 

be  expected  to  be  found  now,  but  nothing  of 

o  be  seen.     Mohan  Lai  describes  a  petrified 

ng  which  he  gives  a  legend  :    it  still  lies  a 

the  ground,  about  fifty  feet  long.     It  is  about 

the  west  of  Bamian.      The  1000  feet  is  so 

exaggeration,   that    I    suspect  Mohan   Lai's 

ke  to  be  most   probably  the  remains  of  the 

Iha. 

n  her  book,  mentions  that  she  or  her  daughter, 
pied  some  of  the  paintings  at  Bamian.  The 
that  these  copies  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
L  that  they  still  exist.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
le  B.oyal  Asiatic  Society  may  know  something 
as  they  might  be  of  importance  in  supplying 
ng  Bamian,  it  would  be  most  interesting  if 
luced  before  the  B.oyal  Asiatic  Society. 

^  Ibid,  Plate  3. 

[hew   8B1UB8.]  23 
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Notes  to  Captain  Maitlakd's  Sketches  of  Bamiax. 

A  few  days  after  Captain  Talbot's  commanication  had 
been  read  at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I  received  some 
sketches  made  at  Bamian  by  Capt.  Maitland.  On  submitting 
them  to  Colonel  Yule,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be 
added  to  this,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  supply  a  few  notes 
to  them. 

Captain  Maitland's  name  has  already  been  mentioned; 
he  accompanied  Captain  Talbot  as  Political  Officer,  and  the 
drawings  sent  home  were  copies  of  his  sketches,  made  by 
Bhayron  Bakhsh,  a  Brahmin  attached  to  the  camp  of  the 
Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  and  a  pupil  of  the  School  of 
Art  at  J&ipur. 

Unfortunately  no  descriptions  came  home  with  the 
drawings ;  so  some  slight  explanation  of  them  has  to  be 
given.  Plate  TV.  represents  that  portion  of  the  cliff  at  Bamian 
where  the  second  statue  stands,  which  is  seen  with  the  caves 
on  the  right  and  left  of  it.  On  the  extreme  left  is,  what 
Captain  Talbot  numbers  as  the  fourth  statue,  a  sitting 
"figure.  The  largest  statue  does  not  appear  in  this  plate,  but 
it  stands  still  further  to  the  left,  and  according  to  Sir 
Yinceut  Eyre,  is  about  400  yards  from  the  second  one. 

The  arrangement  of  the  verandahs  in  front  of  the  caves, 
described  by  Captain  Talbot,  can  be  seen  in  this  plate ;  and 
the  peculiar  forms  drawn  and  described  by  him,  although 
only  roughly  sketched  in  this  case,  can  be  easily  identified. 
On  the  top  of  the  cliff  are  a  number  of  elevations,  which  I 
take  to  be  mounds,  most  probably  the  remains  of  ruined 
stupas ;  in  the  Jalalabad  Yalley  in  almost  every  instance 
where  there  were  caves  in  a  scarp,  there  were  similar 
mounds  of  stupas  above  them  ;  and  the  great  probability  is 
that  it  is  the  same  here.  The  largest  mound,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  exactly  over  the  statue.  Burnes  says  that  the 
rock  at  Bamian  is  "  indurated  clay  and  pebbles."  Sir  Yin- 
cent  Eyre  describes  it  as  "that  species  of  conglomerate 
known  by   the  name  of  pudding-stone,  consisting  of  veiy 
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licklj  studded  with  various  kinds  of  rounded 
n  the  level  ground  underneath  the  statue  there 
village. 

represents    the   first    and    the  largest    of  the 
at  Bamian ;    and  as   it  is  evidently  carefully 
ives  minute  details,  it  is  particularly  valuable, 
t  rest  all   doubts  as  to   the   character  of  the 
[iuen   Tsiang   distinctly   states   that   it   was   a 
dha,  and  Masson  identified  it  with  the  Buddhist 
id  seen  at  Salsette.     Now  we  have  the  safer 
bis  drawing  of  Capt.  Maitland's  to  guide  us,  and 
Dubt  on  this  point.     The  knob  on  the  head ;  the 
>f  the  folds  of  drapery, — leaving  the  form  of  the 
iicated, — is  all  in  the  well-known  style  peculiar 
It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
[uence,  which  is  so  well  marked  in  the  Buddhist 
the  Peshawer  and  Jalalabad  districts,  would 
'ound  here  more  strongly  manifested,  as  the 
uch  nearer  to  Bactria  ;    but  strange  to  say  this 
scarcely  be  traced  in  either  of  the  two  statues, 
merism  of  the  drapery  is  the  same  as  we  find 
a  side  of  the  Indus.      The  suggestion  which 
x>  account  for  this  is,   that  the  sculptor,  or 
e  brought  from  India,  and  that  the  design  was 
by  the  local  artists.     Sir  Vincent  Eyre  noticed 
he  small  holes  which  are  represented  in  the 
lis  figure,  and  he  makes  the  following  remarks 
m : — '*  One  circumstance  struck  me  as  remark- 
as,  that  in  all  those  parts  where  the  limbs  are 
*e  are  regular  rows  of  small  holes,  in  which 
i  have  been  struck,  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
)r  adhere.     From  this  it  would  appear  either 
apt  had  been  made  to  restore  the  mutilated 
I  means,  or  that  the  figure  was  originally  only 
)tured  in  the  rock,  and  the  deficiencies  made 
:er  in   the  manner  I  have  mentioned."    The 
"imur-lang  may  have  shot   arrows,  and   the 
»f  Nadir  Shah  may  have  fired  cannon  at  the 
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celebrated  idols,  this  being  what  the  people  of  the  localitj 
believe,  but  no  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  sinee 
the  Mohammedan  period  to  make  any  repairs  ;  we  can 
only  suppose  that  these  efforts  date  back  to  the  time 
when  there  were  Buddhist  monks  at  Bamian.  If  the 
small  holes  had  been  all  over  the  figure,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  it  had  been  covered  with  metal;  baft 
we  can  perceive  in  the  drawing,  as  Sir  Yinoent  Eyre  mp, 
that  they  are  only  on  the  mutilated  parts.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  drawing  that  both  Bumes  and  Sir  Yinoent 
Eyre  correctly  described  this  statue  as  having  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  destroyed,  the  mouth  being  the  only  feature 
which  had  been  preserved.  Captain  Talbot  measured  this 
figure  with  the  theodolite,  and  gives  the  height  as  173 
feet ;  it  must  be  the  highest  statue  known,  and  a  good  notion 
of  its  size  may  be  formed  by  comparing  it  with  the  London 
Monument,  which  is  only  about  27  feet  greater  in  height; 
or  the  Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square,  it  being  170  fteli 
or  3  feet  less  than  the  statues. 

Plate  YI.  represents  the  smaller  statue,  which  standee  as 
already  stated,  about  400  yards  to  the  right  of  the  larger  ODt» 
and  is  120  feet  high ;  this  has  been  generally  known  as  the 
"  female  idol,"  but  it  is  now  evident  that  Hiuen  Taiang  bad 
correctly  described  it  as  "  a  figure  of  Sakya  Buddha."  He 
also  describes  it  as  being  formed  of  metal,  "  it  has  been  caet 
in  different  parts  and  joined  together ; ''  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  are  yet  so  carefully  given  in  the  figure,  that  we 
must  suppose  it  had  only  been  covered  with  a  thin  plating 
of  metal,  and  not  with  plates  which  had  been  cast; 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  holes  or  any  indications 
by  which  heavy  pieces  of  metal  could  have  been  fastened 
and  supported.  The  larger  figure  was  in  all  probability  gilti 
for  the  pilgrim  says  that  **  its  golden  hues  sparkle  on  eveiy 
side,"  and  whatever  metal  was  used  in  the  smaller  figure^ 
must  have  been  so  thin,  that  it  was  made  to  keep  its  plaoa 

V  means  of  some  adhesive  substance.     Captain  Talbot  says 

t  in  both  figures  *'the  finishing,  drapery,  etc.,  was  all 

by  putting  on  stucco."    This  is  all  but  decisive  against 
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I  being  fixed  on  it ;  as  there  would  have  been, 

no  need  to  finish  the  details  with  stucco. 

cut  in  the  rock,  by  means  of  which  visitors 

look  out  at  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  the 
the  crown  is   represented  in   the   drawing. 

states  that  the  passage  to  the  top  is  still 
Tom  the  context  of  his  brief  statement  we 
»8e  that  it  was  by  this  means  Captain  Mait- 

measure  the  statue  with  a  tape, 
yes  us  what,  in  comparison  to  the  colossal 
;,  we  must  call  a  small  statue.  Still  it  is 
)tain  Talbot  as  being  between  25  and  30  feet 
cs  that  it  had  been  prepared  for  stucco, 
:  been  put  on ;  but  the  greater  probability, 
le  size  of  the  holes  to  be  seen  all  over  the 

strength  of  the  wooden   pegs  they  would 

this  figure  might  have  been  covered  with 
es  show  that  it  never  had  details  either  of 
and  such  being  the  case,  these  would  be  all 
er  covering  of  metal.     If  this  has  been  the 

the  Chinese  Pilgrim's  blunder  to  smaller 
would  thus  be  only  wrong  as  to  which  figure, 
at  least  one  of  them,  was   metallic.     The 

of  this  figure  is  on  the  left  of  the  smaller 
uded  in  the  general  view  of  the  caves, 
of  painting  found  in  the  Jalalabad  Yalley 
id  fragmentary,  but  judging  from  what  there 

by  the  forms  in  the  sketches  of  Captain 
Bamian,  we  see  that  what  is  known  as  the 
was  confined  to  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
le  style  of  painting  had  never  been  affected 
intings  in  the  Tibetan  monasteries  of  the 
r  a  strong  resemblance  to  these  fragments 
id  the  art  on  them  is  no  doubt  a  continuation 
ihool.  In  one  of  the  fragments.  Fig.  3, 
fe  is  a  form  already  referred  to  by  me  when 
j^tain  Talbot's  drawings.  It  is  the  form 
|L  Figs.  7,  9,  and  14.    In  the  painting  it  is 
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shown  as  supported  on  two  pillars.  I  have  a  piece  of  acolp- 
tnre  from  Hada,  in  which  this  same  arrangement  is  repre- 
sented, but  with  the  difference  that  the  <x>lumiia  haye 
well-defined  Corinthian  capitals. 

William  Simpsok. 

[N.B. — ^A  second  letter  from  Capt.  Talbot  has  come  to 
hand  since  receipt  of  the  others.  As  it  gives  probably  the 
first  account  of  the  "  Takht-i-Rustam  "  in  this  locality,  it  is 
now  published  with  the  drawings  which  accompanied  it 
Haibak,  I  may  mention,  is  on  the  road  from  Bamian  to  the 
Oxus,  and  as  there  are  many  groups  of  caves  along  the  whole 
route,  the  paper  in  question  appears  an  appropriate  addendum 
to  those  preceding  it. — W.S.] 

Letter. 

Camp,  EUif,  March  2nd. 
My  Dear  Simpson, 

I  hope  my  letter  from  Bamian  way  reached  you  safely 
and  proved  interesting.  I  have  not  much  more  to  add.  ^t 
Haibak,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  fort,  is  a  very  curiou 
place  called  Takht-i-Rustam.  Possibly  it  has  been  folly 
described  before ;  but  in  cose  it  has  not,  I  send  you  a  plan 
and  description.     [Sec  figures  on  opposite  page,  PI.  IX.  j 

It  is  entirely  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  there  has  been  no 
building  up  whatever.  Simply  the  top  of  a  rocky  hillock 
has  been  cut  into  the  shape  I  describe.  It  is  not  situated  on 
quite  the  highest  point  of  the  hillock,  and  could  never  have 
been  intended  for  a  fortification  of  any  sort 

It  coDsists  of  an  annular  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock  to  a 
varying  depth  on  the  west  side,  at  perhaps  its  deepest  point. 
I  found  it  to  be  38 J  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  counterscarp,  to 
use  a  military  term.  The  conical  mass  of  rock  left  standing 
in  the  centre  has  been  levelled  to  form  a  circular  platform 
about  70  ft.  in  diameter,  the  top  of  the  scarp  being  neatly 
bevelled  off.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  stands  a  rect- 
angular house,  also  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  doorway 
and  passage  from  the  south  side  leads  into  a  circular  domed 
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;.  in  diameter  and  6  ft.  6  ins.  high.  You  will 
ny  drawings  there  is  a  discrepancy  as  to  the 
be  passage.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  enlarged 
V8  the  position  of  the  doorway  correctly,  and  also 
is  correct  as  to  the  way  the  passage  leads  into 
I  must  therefore  have  got  my  dimensions 
le  chamber  cannot  be  situated  exactly  in  the 

that  this  is  a  sort  of  tope,  and  that  the  chamber 
image  of  Buddha,  but  you  know  my  opinion  is 
ich,  and  as  I  send  you  all  I  know  about  it,  you 
r  own  conclusions. 

1  platform  and  house  is  quite  perfect,  and  made 
:e  and  neatness.  Access  is  had  to  it  from  the 
means  of  holes  cut  in  the  escarp,  similar  to 
rmnasium  for  escalading  exercise,  which  enable 
imb  up  from  the  ditch,  which  is  here  less  than 
I  should  guess.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
ridth  and  slope.  The  ditch  is  deepest  on  the 
i  slopes  up  to  the  east  from  both  sides.  The 
)t  in  all  but  one  place,  where  a  small  portion  of 
n  away.  On  the  east  side  are  the  remains  of 
he  counterscarp,  looking  inwards,  and  on  about 
e  platform.  Most  of  them  have  fallen  in. 
id  to  the  ditch  by  two  passages  cut  in  the  rock 
de.  The  northern  of  these  issues  is  some  6  ft. 
)1  of  the  ditch,  for  what  object  I  cannot  cen- 
ter issues  are  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 

tges  issue  from  the  ditch  on  to  a  platform  cut 
k.     The  rock  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  does  not 
I,  but  has  weathered  well.     I  am  not  geologist 
what  it  is. 

of  a  neighbouring  hill,  some  800  yards  off,  are 
len  more  caves  facing  towards  the  Takht.     I 
i  to  hear  if  you  know  of  any  similar  place. 
Dad  from  Haibak  to  T&shkurgh&n  is  a  place 
am,  or  1000  caves.      It  consists  of  a  large 
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number  of  caves  excavated  in  low  cliffis,  10  to  20  ft.  high, 
surrounding  a  depression  in  undulating  ground.  It  is  18  to 
20  miles  from  Takht-i-Rustam.  Many  of  the  caves  have 
fallen  in.  Those  that  remain  seem  to  be  nearly  all  of  one 
plan — a  large  outer  room  leading  by  an  archway  into  a 
smaller  room  approaching  a  square  in  plan.  In  some  cases 
the  outer  room  has  small  rooms  leading  off  from  it ;  and  in 
several  cases  contiguous  outer  rooms  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  side  passages  in  an  irregular  sort  of  way. 
Altogether  they  seemed  to  be  nearer  the  pattern  of  Yihara 
caves  than  anything  else  I  have  seen. 

[The  larger  of  these  figures  represents  the  plan  of  the 
cave. 


The   smaller  approximately  illustrates   a  niche  which   the 
writer  noticed  at  the  inner  end  of  the  inner  chamber.] 

T)ic  outer  doorways  have  most  fallen  in,  and  in  none 
could  I  trace  any  definite  shape ;  but  the  doorways  into 
tlie  inner  rooms  are  mostly  perfect  and  vary  in  shape :  as 
u  rule  thev  have  a  niche  on  each  side  of  them.  I  show 
two  patterns  of  doorways  and  the  position  of  the  side  niches. 
The  niches  also  vary  in  shape :  some  are  as  I  have  tried  to 
draw. 


£l^ 


You  must  understand  that  when  I  draw  an  arch,  I  mean  it 
to  be  symmetrical,  though  I  fear  I  am  not  often  successftd. 
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f  both  outer  and  inner  rooms  were  originally 
plaster,  of  which  a  good  deal  remains,  showing 
designs  and  remains  of  colour.  In  one  case  I 
thing  very  like  a  fleur-de-lis.  My  usual  complaint 
ime  holds  good  here :  I  only  had  half  an  hour 
caves.  It  would  have  taken  a  whole  day  to  do 
y.  There  are  a  great  number  of  them. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  G.  Talbot. 

L  Note  on  Bamian  by  Capt.  P.  J.  Maitland. 

in  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  well 

t  there  is  no  town  or  even  central  agglomeration 

ly  small  villages  scattered  up  and  down  the 

he  north  is  a  fairly  continuous  wall  of  cliffs 

)ut  300  feet  in  height ;  to  the  south  is  a  central 

ated  by  the  glens  called  Dahaneh-i-T&jik  and 

idabad  from  the  cliffs  limiting  the  western  and 

of  the  valley.     On  the  edge  of  the  central 

small,  conical,  clayey  hill,  covered  with  the 

2^ulah.     This  is  probably  the  ancient  Bamian. 

•e  everywhere  pierced  with  numerous  caves,  but 

umber  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 

also  the  famous  idols,  the  But-i-Bamian.     The 

ese  are  literally  honeycombed  with  caves,  which 

1  in  the  dibria  slope  at  the  bottom.     They  are 

labited  by  Tajiks,  or  used  as  store-rooms,  and 

I  frequently  protected  by  a  low  mud  wall. 

:;liff  the  larger  of  the  two  big  idols  is  to  the 

to  the  right.     They  are  about  a  quarter  of  a 

1  supposed  to  be  male  and  female,  and  their 

pectively  180  and  120  feet.     Their  names  are, 

r  former  travellers,  Sal  S&l  for  the  male  and 

tor  the  female  figure.     The  idols  are  standing 

red  in  very  bold  relief  in  deep  niches.   Between 

dels  are,  or  rather  were,  two  smaller  ones,  also 

lese  are  equidistant  from  the  large  idols  and 
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from  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  about  150  yards 
between  each  of  the  niches,  large  and  small.  One  of  the 
smaller  niches  is  about  60  to  70  feet  high,  and  is  now  empty, 
though  a  close  inspection  shows  fragments  of  the  idol  that 
once  filled  it.  The  second  small  niche  is  still  occupied  by  a 
sitting  figure,  which  is  about  40  feet  high  and  known  as  the 
Bacheh,  or  child.  The  general  shape  of  the  niches  is  the 
same  in  all  cases,  but  that  of  the  large  female  figure  is 
evidently  unfinished,  and  the  shoulders  are  not  marked,  nor 
the  edges  smoothed  off. 

The  depth  of  the  niches  of  the  two  large  idols  is  about 
twice  tlie  thickness  of  the  figures  standing  in  them  :  the 
latter  are  therefore  fairly  well  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  this  accounts  for  their  excellent  preservation,  nearly  all 
the  damage  done  to  them  being  due  to  the  hand  of  man. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  niches,  and  particularly  the  arches 
over  the  heads  of  the  idols,  have  been  painted  with  what 
appears  to  be  allegorical  designs.  Although  much  damaged, 
in  fact,  obliterated,  where  they  could  be  easily  got  at, 
enough  remains  to  show  the  general  style  of  the  work,  which 
is  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  forcibly  reminds  one  of 
what  is  generally  understood  to  be  Byzantine  art. 

The  idols  themselves  are  rather  clumsy  figures,  roughly 
hewn  in  the  tough  conglomerate  rock,  and  afterwards  thickly 
overlaid  with  stucco,  in  ichich  all  the  details  are  executed.  The 
whole  arrangement  clearly  shows  that  this  was  not  done  at  a 
later  period,  but  is  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  figures. 
The  stucco  appears  to  have  been  painted,  or  at  least  paint 
was  used  in  some  places.  The  features  of  the  figures  have 
been  purposely  destroyed,  and  the  legs  of  the  larger  one  have 
been  partly  knocked  away,  it  is  said  by  cannon-shot  fired  at 
it  by  Nadir  Shah.  Both  idols  are  draped  in  garments 
reaching  to  below  the  knee.  The  limbs  and  contour  of  the 
body  show  through,  and  the  general  effect  of  muslin  is 
excellently  imitated  in  the  stucco.  The  arms  of  both  are 
bent  at  the  elbow,  the  forearms  and  the  hands  projecting, 
but  the  latter  are  now  broken  off.  The  feet  have  also  been 
battered  out  of  shape. 
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Narrow  stairways  hewn  in  the  interior  of  the  rock  lead  up 
from  cave  to  cave  to  the  heads  of  the  idols,  and  even  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

The  caves,  though  so  numerous,  are  not  large.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  them  are  chambers  12  to  14  feet 
square,  with  domed  roofs.  I  think  as  a  rule  several  chambers 
open  into  each  other,  and  have  a  wide  portico  in  front  by 
which  light  is  admitted  to  the  doorways.  These  have 
generally  round  arches.  There  are  certainly  no  pointed 
arches  anywhere,  but  some  of  the  openings  may  be  square- 
headed.  The  domes  are  set  on  the  four-sided  chambers  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  square  being  reduced  to  an  octagon 
by  cornices  springing  by  tiers  from  the  angles  in  unmistake- 
able  imitation  of  brick- work.  (See  Plate  X.,  also  Plate  I. 
Figs.  17,  18  and  19.)  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  at 
Kandahar  domes  are  to  this  day  commonly  built  on  brick- 
built  square  chambers  in  exactly  the  same  fashion.  One  of 
the  roofs  seen  was  of  a  different  kind,  flat  and  divided  into 
four  by  deep  wide  cuts,  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre. 
Small  cupolas  were  hewn  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  spaces 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  cuts.  The  largest  cave  of  all  is 
said  to  be  between  the  feet  of  the  great  idol,  but  like  several 
others  it  is  used  for  government  stores,  and  was  filled  with 
lucerne,  etc.  We  saw  no  Vihara  caves,  but  some  are  said  to 
exist.  As  above  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  caves  are 
inhabited.  A  few  years  ago  it  is  said  they  all  were.  The 
interiors  are  plain,  without  sculptural  ornamentation,  and 
now  completely  smoke-blackened.  The  whole,  however,  were 
plastered  with  stucco  and  painted.  In  one  of  the  upper 
caves,  near  the  head  of  the  female  idol,  some  designs  are  still 
visible. 

A  short  distance  east  of  the  female  idol,  near  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  is  a  mound,  which  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Buddhist  tope. 

A  design  on  the  arch  over  the  female  idol  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  made  out  with  a  field-glass.  Within  a  circle  is  a 
figure  in  a  long  robe  with  a  spear,  apparently  slaying  some- 
thing.    The  two  upper  corners  without  the  circle  are  filled 
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with  figures  of  angels  or  cherubs,  waving  scarves  at  eaeh 
other.  They  might  well  date  from  the  last  century.  On 
either  side  is  a  border  with  male  and  female  busts  or  half- 
figures  in  circles,  and  all  adorned  with  halos.  Outside  the 
central  design  on  the  left-hand  side  is  a  very  curious  figure 
of  a  human-headed  bird. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Saidabad  glen  is  an  idol,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  former  travellers. 
It  is  somewhere  up  the  cliff,  which  is  pierced  with  numerous 
caves.  The  niche  is  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  the  figure  in  it 
has  its  head  covered  with  a  sort  of  cap  or  tiara.  The  two 
big  idols  may  possibly  have  been  adorned  in  like  manner ; 
the  top  of  their  heads  is  now  unnaturally  flat,  suggesting  the 
idea  that  something  has  been  cut  off. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  caves  are  very  dark,  only 
a  small  doorway  admits  light,  and  without  caudles,  or  rathtf 
good  lanterns,  nothing  can  be  seen.  The  stairways  ars 
always  very  narrow  and  steep.  There  is  almost  invariably  a 
shallow  recess  opposite  the  doorway.  No  traces  of  doon 
were  seen. 

KoTE. — Theso  letters  have  been  following  one  another  at  in- 
tervals during  tlio  last  two  or  three  months,  and  this  latest 
communication  fi-om  Captain  Maitland  it  was  necessary  to  give  st 
the  last  moment,  as  it  becomes  the  toxt  to  his  own  sketches ;  men 
particularly  as  it  adds  to  our  scant  knowledge  of  Bamian.  With 
tlie  lett<;rs  Captain  Maitland  has  sent  drawings  of  the  peculiar  roof 
partially  described  by  Captain  Talbot  (see  p.  326),  and  these  make 
the  form  of  the  roof  now  perfectly  clear ;  but  it  is  a  form  quits 
new  to  us,  and  as  yet  I  would  not  venture  on  an  opinion  as  to  its 
origin.  When  Captain  Maitland  speaks  of  the  "  male  **  and  tht 
'*  female  ''  in  relation  to  the  two  large  statues,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  he  is  only  using  these  terms  as  they  have  long  been 
applied  to  them  by  the  natives  of  the  locality.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  that  the  smaller  figure,  the  so-calkd 
"  female  idol/'  was  Buddha,  and  Captain  Moitland's  drawing  of  it 
perfectly  confirms  this.  The  statement  that  the  stairs  lead  up  to 
tlie  summit  of  the  cliff  becomes  a  slight  confirmation  of  my  gnssi 
that  the  mounds  on  tho  summit  are  the  remains  of  Stupas. — W.Su 
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he  Sumerian  Language  and  its  Affinities.    By 
Fritz  Hommel,  of  Munich.     Communicated 
)ST,  Hon.  Member  K.A.S. 

town  languages  of  the  world,  Sumerian  may 
e  regarded  as  the  oldest.     We  possess  now 
g.  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  King  Ur-ganna  of 
h  are  of  an  even  earlier  date  than  the  time 
ethical  Egyptian  King  Menes.     Our  sources 
edge  of  this  language — the  language  of  the 
Babylonian  civilization — are  twofold,  namely : 
)f  bilingual  incantations,  hymns,  psalms,  etc., 
ite  copies,  giving  the  original  text,  line  for 
lemitic  (Babylonian  or  Assyrian)  translation ; 
ny  inscriptions,  in  Sumerian  only,  of  the  early 
them  very  short,  but  some  of  considerable 
ettter  are,  as  a  rule,  full  of  still  puzzling  and 
es,    as   well  as  difficult   grammatical  forms, 
ley  sometimes  confirm  many  points  of  gram- 
3  bilingual  texts,  which  themselves  necessarily 
ig-point  of  our  grammatical  and  philological 
this  language,  and  which  are  so  numerous, 
ily  gain  from  them  alone  a  clear  and  nearly 
>f  the  very  interesting  idiom  in  which  they 
^f  great  help  also  in  our  investigations  are 
ical  and  grammatical  tablets  of  the  Assyrian 
h,  however,  being  simply  compilations  made 
anguage  had  ceased  to  exist,  must  be  some- 
caution. 

re  the  roots,  forms,  and  syntax  of  the  Sume- 
emitic  tongues,  that,  at  the  very  outset,  such 
8  as  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  and 
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others  thought  it  to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  the  so* 
called  Turanian  languages.  The  term  Turanian  comprising, 
as  it  does,  two  great  groups  of  cognate — though  only  loosely 
cognate — languages,  namely,  the  Ugro-Finnic  (Uralic)  and 
the  Mongolian-Turco-Tartaric  (Altaic)  families,  was,  how- 
ever, too  vague.  It  was  with  the  first-named  group  that  the 
late  F.  Lenormant  declared  the  Sumerian  to  have  the  closest 
connection.  Since  the  rejection  of  this  theory  of  Lenormant 
in  1881  by  Dr.  Donner,  the  eminent  Ugro-Finnish  scholar, 
the  question  seemed  to  be  set  at  rest,  at  least  with  regard  to 
the  Ugro-Finnish  group  of  languages ;  but  it  really  opened 
afresh  the  question  of  the  true  position  of  Sumerian  among 
the  languages  of  the  world. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  try  to  show  that  this 
important  question  can  be  fully  settled.  That  branch  of 
the  Turanian  family,  which  geographically  was  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  Old  Sumerians,  the  Turko-Tatars,  with 
the  Mongols,  was  also  linguistically  nearest  akin.  This 
fact  will  be  fully  proved  by  phonology,  grammar,  syntax 
and  dictionary. 

With  regard  to  phonology  and  dictionary,  we  must  start 
from  the  development  found  in  the  texts  themselves.  Beside 
the  Old  Sumerian  (the  contemporaneous  inscriptions  ot 
kings,  and  the  bilingual  incantations),  we  possess,  also, 
later  texts,  which  seemed  at  the  first  glance  to  be  intermixed 
with  dialectical  forms  (Sayce,  Lenormant,  Pinches,  Haupt)  ; 
these  are,  however,  as  I  have  in  my  latest  works  pointed 
out,  in  reality,  Neo-Sumerian.  Professor  Haupt,  who  found 
out,  after  Sayce,  Lenormant  and  Pinches,  but  as  I  am  now 
convinced,  quite  independently,  this  difference  in  the  lexico* 
graphical  lists  and  then  in  the  texts,  was  the  first  to  treat 
of  them,  and  gave  the  principal  facts  in  a  little  paper 
published  in  the  Oottinger  Gel.  Anzeigen.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  wrong  in  thinking  the  Old  Sumerian  forms  (Dr. 
Haupt's  Accadian)  to  be  the  later  ones,  and  the  Neo- 
Sumerian  (by  him  called  dialectic,  or  Sumerian  absolutely) 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  language ;  the  great  step  forward 
which  he  made  in  our  knowledge  of  Sumerian  on  the  one 
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reside  biz  '  we/  and  other  examples/  are  to  be 

-quoted  form  kep,  beside  gib  and  gim  (in  the 

uages,   especially  those   of  Southern  Siberia), 

rdening  of  the  two  tenues  g  and  b,  leads  us  to  an 

servation   for  the  phonology   of  Sumerian— I 

*dening  of  g,  b,  d  and  z  into  k^  p,  t  and  8,  not 

the  writing  (for  here  the  historical  old  forms 

aes  were  kept),  but  shown  by  a  great  many 

ed  from  Sumerian,  in  the  Semitic  Babylonian 

lus,  guz  '  throne,  seat,'  became  with  the  Semites 

Kutu  (the  biblical  Eutha),  Agadi  Akkadu  (the 

;    Zimbir  sippar,  zabar  '  brass '  aiparru ;    azag 

i;   madda  'land'  matu,  etc.     For  the  Turkish 

y  also  be  compared  the  following  instances: 

¥0 '  tA;i(«),  gug  '  sheep '  koi/un,  gaz  (Neo-Sum. 

M  (also  kech'ki  and  ech-ki  occur),  dingir  *God ' 

father  '  ata^  gii  *  man  '  A'm,  bar  '  to  be  bright ' 

*  to  touch  '  tek^mek,  gin  *  straight,  right '  kiini, 

.  gu,  Neo-Sum.  rush-in)  'bird*  kush^  bad  'to 

withdraw '  batar   *  west,   sunset,'  dugun  (Neo- 

ail  of  the  finger,  claw,  hoof,*  toyn-aky  etc. 

ing   seems  to  have  taken  place  in  all  cases 

alterations  of  the  above-named  four  consonants 

ly: 

(written  i  or  m),  ^,  and,  lastly,  to  sh  and  to  d 
er  rather  a  alternation  of  two  different  sound 
not  a  natural  change) — instead  of  ^  to  A; ; 
weak  Engl.  M),  z  and  further  a — instead  of 

>  r  (so-called  rhotacism) — instead  of  s  to  »; 

>  to  r,  or  else  to  a  mere  spiritus  lenis. 

iges,  that  of  ^  to  r,  of  ^  (also  k)  to  ^,  and  d 
net  with  in  Neo-Sumerian,  the  rest  existed 

mfounded  with  this,  if  eyen  in  the  Oldert  Sumerian  we  find 
Bfix  mun  beside  ban  (from  the  pronominal  stem  of  the  3rd 
have  here  the  same  law  of  tonna  as  in  the  Turkish  mwt'da 
),  comp.  Radloff,  Phonetik  der  nordL  Tiirksprachen,  p.  160, 

IW  81RIBS.]  24 
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'  down/  nim-gir  instead  of  nam-gir  '  lightning/  ush-bu  *  his 
persecutor '  (for  ush-bi),  mun-du'tuiuddi  *  he  enters '  (for 
miin-da'tutiiddi)y  etc.  etc.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
historical  old  form  is  written,  though  in  speaking  the 
vowels  were  assimilated,  as  this  must  be  concluded  by  the 
mere  existence  of  the  above-quoted  forms. 

The  original  consonants  are  k,  g^  ^  or  gh^  /,  d,  b,  iff, 
n,  Zf  8,  8,  r,  I;  but  k  and  t  are  only  found  at  the  beginning 
of  the  word  or  syllable,  at  least  in  Old  Sumerian,  and 
here  very  rarely,  as  most  of  the  independent  roots  with 
these  initial  consonants  begin  with  the  so-called  tenuis. 
There  must  have  existed,  even  in  older  Sumerian,  besides 
these,  a  consonantal  t/  (indicated  only  by  a  following  i 
instead  of  a)  for  an  original  r,  n,  /  or  ^,  e.g.  gal^i^  i.e. 
gaj/i,  for  gaila  *  great,'  in-i,  i.e.  ij/i,  for  inna  or  inni  *  lord,* 
etc. ;  ^  then  ng  (only  after  a  vowel),  e.g.  dingir  *  God  * 
(comp.  tengri),  kingi-riy  kingi  *  land  '  (from  the  words  din 
'  spirit '  and  kin)^  and  v  (between  two  vowels)  for  original 
6,  e.g.  in  the  proper  name  Ur-Ba^i  'man  of  the  goddess 
Ba'u  or  Bohu/  followed  by  the  genitive-postposition  -gri, 
Ur-Ba-bi-gij  of  course  spoken  Ur-Bavi-gi, 

In  Neo- Sumerian,  this  pronunciation  of  6  as  9  seems 
to  have  become  quite  general,  as  also  that  of  fn  as  9, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  reason  why  m  and  b  are  so 
often  confounded  in  the  writing  of  the  hymns  and  psalms. 
The  same  must  have  been  the  case,  at  a  certain  period, 
in  the  Turkish  languages,  for  it  is  only  by  this  law 
that  such  forms  as  gib^  beside  gim  (also  kep)  *  like '  (oiig. 
*to   form,  to  model*),   moi  (so   in   Yakute)  beside   buyu-n 

1  Also  in  the  Turkish  family  of  languages  we  find  this  tendency  to  change  /  in 
Vt  e.g.  yuy-mak  *  to  wash '  (comp.  Sum.  lug)^  yay-mak  *  to  spmd  out,  to  foot' 
(comp  Sum.  lal  *■  to  hang  up,  to  spread  out,  to  put  down ').  As  for  r  and  n  to 
y^  these  two  sounds  became,  of  course,  at  first  /  before  they  became  y,  for  which, 
change  (r  to  /,  and  n  to  l\  we  ha?e  numerous  analogies  already  in  Older  Sumerian, 
still  more  in  Neo-Sumcnan  and  in  Turkish ;  comp.  Sum.  gir  *  foot,'  Mong.  yiU; 
Sum.  ur  '  foundation,'  Turk,  ul ;  Sum.  thur  *  to  cry,'  Turk.  soy^U-mek  •  to 
speak';  Sura,  rfwr,  dir  *  full,'  Turk,  dolu;  Sum.  bar  *side,  heart,'  Turk,  bei 
*  loins,  midst';  Sum.  nipm  'circle,  to  collect,  assemble,'  Turk.  yv«V,  iyil*  to 
assemble,  to  go  round  about';  Sum.  gun  *neck,'  Turk,  buy-un ;  anshu  *a«8,' 
Mong.  ehi-gen  (Turk,  enh^-k) ;  nin  *  four,'  Chagat.  nil^au  *  tie  fourth ' ;  Mong. 
nogaif  nochoi  *■  dog,'  Neo-Sum.  lug,  lig,  etc.  etc. 
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'  neck,'  mi's  beside  bi*  '  we,'  and  other  examples,'  ar 
explained. 

The  above-quoted  form  kep,  beside  gib  and  r/i'm 
Turkish  languages,  especially  those  of  Southern  S 
which  is  a  hardening  of  the  two  tenues  g  and  fi,  lead^  t 
important  observation  for  the  phonology  of  Sumei 
mean  the  hardening  of  g,  b,  d  and  2  into  h,  p.  t  an< 
expressed  by  the  writing  (for  here  the  historical  old 
with  the  tenues  were  kept),  hut  shown  by  a  grea 
words,  borrowed  from  Sumerian,  in  the  Semitic  Jiab 
language.  Thus,  guz  '  throne,  seat,'  became  with  tht 
kuM&,  Qudua  Kutu  (the  biblical  Kutha),  Agwli  Akha 
bibl.  Akkad) ;  Zimbir  aippar,  zabar  '  brass '  S'p'irri- 
'fever*  asakku;  madda  'land'  inatu,  %ta.  For  thu  ' 
languages  may  also  be  compared  the  following  in: 
Sum.  jaah  'two'  iki{i),  gug  'sheep'  koyvii,  ijnz  (Ni 
us)  '  goat '  keehi  (also  keck-ki  and  eck-ki  occur),  dingh 
Tengri,  adda  '  father  '  ata,  gii  '  man '  kisi,  bar  '  to  be 
par-Ia-mak,  tig  '  to  touch '  tek-ntek,  gin  '  straight,  righ 
(fiwA  (Old  Sum.  ^u,  Neo-Sum.  nwA-»n)  'bird  '  hts/i, 
go  away,  to  withdraw'  batar  'west,  aunaet,'  diifj"i 
Sum.  dubin)  '  nail  of  the  finger,  claw,  hoof,'  toi/u-uk,  e 

This  hardening  seems  to  have  taken  place  i 
where  no  other  alterations  of  the  above-named  four 
occurred,  namely : 

g  togv  and  »  (written  b  or  m),  y,and,  lastly,  to  sfi  a 
(the  latter  rather  a  alternation  of  two  differen 
classes,  not  a  natural  change) — instead  of  £7  to 

d  to  d  (the  weak  Engl,  th),  z  and  further  s — ina 
d  into  i; 

B  (also  i,  s]  to  r  (so-called  rhotacism) — instead  of  z 

and,  finally,  £  to  v,  or  else  to  a  mere  spiritus  lenis. 

Of  these  changes,  that  otgtot,o{g  (also  k)  to  si 
to  s,  are  only  met  with  in  Neo-Sumerian,  the  rest 


p«noD  ling,  ba) ;  we  hire  heie  the  tama  law  of  aound  u  in  llu'  Turkic 
for  tun-da  (or  Mn-da),  camp.  BadloB,  Pbooetik  (kr  notdl.  Tiirkapruct 
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already  in  Older  Sumerlan,  at  least  in  the  later  period.     We 
will  now  give  examples  of  each  of  the  transitions  cited : 

a)  for  ^  to  t? :  guS  *  three  *  (comp.  Mong.  gosin  '  thirty  '), 
Neo-Sum.  m  (written  bis),  ms,  is  (comp.  Turk,  visse,  iich) ; 
gis  '  one/  vir  (comp.  Turk,  bir) ;  gun,  Neo-Sum.  vun,  wrt,  u 
*  ten '  (comp.  Turk,  fow,  on) ;  zug  '  bog,  pool/  Turk,  sug,^ 
sub,  su  '  water ' ;  gal,  Neo-Sum.  gul,  vul,  Turk,  ul  *  great  * ; 
gal,  Neo-Sum.  ral  *  to  be/  Turk,  bol-mak,  ol-mak ;  gud  *  ox/ 
Turk.  6t,  iit,  etc.,  etc. 

b)  for  g  (also  k)  to  y:  gug,  Turk,  koy-un  *  sheep  *  (quoted 
above) ;  nigin  *  circle,  to  assemble '  yigil,  iyil ;  kur  *  land,' 
Turk,  yer ;  ku  '  to  eat,'  Turk,  ye-mek,  etc. 

c)  For  g  (also  k)  tosh:  dag  'stone,'  Turk,  dash;  kir  'heart/ 
Turk,  yire-k,  Mong.  chiru-ken ;  gal '  wife,'  Neo-Sum.  sal ;  ku 
postposition  for  *  to,'  Neo-Sum.  su ;  kingin  '  land,'  Neo-Sum. 
singin,  singir,  and  finally  shumir ;  ku-bil  'new,*  Neo-Sum. 
su'bil  (Turk,  yengi,  which  proves  that  the  oldest  Sum.  form 
was  kugil),  etc. 

d)  For  g  to  d:  ag,  ad  (written  with  prolongation  AO-da) 
'to  make,'  Turk,  et-mek,  and  the  derivation  from  it  agar, 
Neo-Sum.  adar  *  field ' ;  gug  'sheep  '  (Turk,  koyu-n),  but  also 
r/w/7,  Neo-Sum.  dib  ;  gug,  dug  finally,  dib  *  to  speak/  Turk. 
deb-mek ;  Turk,  tug'-mak  *  to  generate,'  Sum.  tud  (orig.  of 
course  tug,  comp.  also  Mong.  turul  from  tugul) ;  gusgin 
'  gold/  Neo-Sum.  vusdin,  vuldin,  Turk.-Mong.  yltyn, 

e)  For  the  sibilated  d :  dug  *  good,'  Neo-Sum.  zib,  sib, 
Turk,  sob  ;  Mong.  togosu-n  *  dust,'  (Neo  ?)  Sum.  sagar  (out  of 
dagash) ;  dun  '  mighty  '  to  sul ;  dag  *  stone  '  (Turk,  dash) 
to  za,  etc.,  etc. 

f )  For  the  rhotacism :  gis  '  one,'  Turk,  bir ;  gash  '  two,' 
Turk,  yigir-mi  *  twenty ' ;  vas  and  var  (written  mas,  bar) 
'  five,' /?^ra-6 'fifty/  Turk,  besh;  nishin,  Latin  *eos*  before 
the  verb,  Mong.  plural-ending  -nash,  Turk.  4ar,  etc.,  etc.^ 

*  One  of  the  forms  met  with  is  also  suy  (preserved  still  in  Osmanly  in  the 
declension  of  »m),  corap.  h)  g  to  y. 
2  In  connection  with  this  clianp^e  is  to  be  understood  the  change,  sometimes  met 

with,  from  If  to  /  (and  further  from  /  to  rf),  e.g.  a$  'six,*  Turk.  al'ta\  the 
quoted  guigin^  vuldin  ;  gi»  '  wood,'  Neo-Sum.  ru^A,  Mong.  modu-ity  Turk,  odun. 
The  transition  r  to  /  to  ^  is  rery  common  already  in  Older  Sumerian. 
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g)  For  6  to  r  or  spiritus  lenis :  bad  '  to  name '  (^ 
p(ul),  Turk,  ai  '  name ' ;  ubur  '  bosom,  breast/  Ti 
*  nurse '  (i.e.  breast-giving),  Tung,  uwur  '  bosom, 
obiir,  ober,  and  Magyar  obol  the  same,  comp.  also  (, 
optative,  for  which  we  find  sometimes  «-,  the  i 
middle  form  being  va-,  etc. 

One  remarkable  sound-law,  of  which  traces  are  a 
in  the  Turkish  languages, — namely,  the  change  of  n 
two  vowels  to  n^,  and  lastly  (in  Neo-Sumerian)  t« 
still  to  be  noticed,  e.g.  din  '  spirit,'  ding-ir  *  God ' 
Mong.  tengri),  Neo-Sum.  dimir ;  inna-gar  *he  makes,* 
imma-gar;   kin  'land/  king i-n  'land,'  Neo-Sum.  sh 
Snmir;    for  these    comp.   the   Turk,    domuz    *pig, 
the  older  dunguz.     Other  Turkish  words  seem  to 
same  formation  as  in  kungur '  yellow-brown,*  shin 
tress,'  etc.     In  closest  connexion  with  this  change  is 
namely,  that  n  after  a  vowel,  especially  at  the  ei 
word  or  root,  becomes  m,  even  in  Older  Sumcrian,  1 
commonly  in   Neo-Sumerian,  e.g.  alan   *  statue,'   I 
alam;   sun  *to  give,^  already  in  Older  Sumer.  su> 
*  mother  *  (Turk,  ana),  Neo-Sum.  amma,  am  (comp. 
etna) ;  Aran  *  gate,*  later  kam^  kav  (comp.  Turk,  knpu 
kan,  kam  (in  nu-kamma)  *  priest,  sorcerer,*  Turk,  kam 
(our  Germ.    'Schamane*);  sisin  'seven,*  still  pres 
Ural,   aisem ;    comp.   also   the    Turkish    nominal- s 
(e.g.   tarim   'cultivated'   from   tari-mak)  besides 
common  -n,  etc.,  etc. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
grammar  and  their  coincidences  with  those  of  the 
languages,  we  must   remark,  that   the  numerous 
given    above  in  the  treatment  of  the  phonology 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  prove  a  close  relationship 
the  two  idioms   Sumcrian   and  Turko-Mongolian. 
now  see  how  far  the  rules  we  have  laid  down  in  t 
the  phonology  and  dictionary  are  confirmed  by  the 
of  the  two  languages. 

"We  are  quite  right  if  we  say,  that  in  Sumerian  ' 
called  sag,  '  good  *  dug,  '  great  *  gal,  '  to  make  *  gai 
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theoretically.  But  if  these  words — as  mostly  happens — ^be 
used  independently,  they  are  always  written  and  spoken  with 
a  following  a,  the  so-called  state  of  prolongation^  e.g.  sagga^ 
ditgga,  gal/a,  garra;  but  in  composition,  and  if  the  verba 
have  subject-  and  object-prefixes  before  them,  the  original 
root- form  comes  to  light,  e.g.  sag-gigga  *  head-ache,'  ur-dugga 
'a  good  man'  (from  wrrw  'man'),  in-gar  'he  made'  (but,  if 
alone,  then  always  garra  'he  made";  in-garray  opposite  to 
in-gar,  is  'he  makes  (now)').  In  the  Turkish  languages  we 
find  still  traces  of  this  peculiar  fuller  form  of  words,  not  only 
in  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  common  nouns,  e.g.  giche 
'  night '  (Sum.  gig)^  ata  'father'  (Sum.  adda),  ana  '  mother  * 
(Sum.  anna),  kisi  '  man '  (Sum.  gis)^  kuni  '  straight,  upright, 
right '  (Sura,  ginna  or  ginni)}  etc.,  but  also  in  the  vocative 
(comp.  Vambery,  Uigurische  Sprachmonumente,  p.  37),  and 
especially  in  the  so-called  gerundive  of  the  Eastern  and 
Siberian  Turkish  idioms,  preserved  in  Western  Turkish  even 
now  before  the  endings  of  conjugation. 

Concerning  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives  by 
external  elements,  we  have  a  jor^fixed  vowel  in  one  case  only. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  the  root-vowel,  but  was  originally,  as  it 
seems,  an  at,  e.g.  bur  *  vessel,'  iibar  '  breast,  bosom  *  (Turk. 
obur  the  same) ;  nim  '  to  be  high,*  inim  '  high,*  and  many 
other  instances.  That  we  have  (beside  the  above-quoted 
uhnr)  still  traces  of  this  formation  in  the  Turanian  languages, 
esp.  before  r,  e.g.  irak  beside  rak  'wide*  (comp.  Sum.  rag  the 
same),  but  also  in  other  cases,  the  late  Fran9.  Lenormant 
has  already  shown.  Further  research  wiU,  I  am  convinced, 
find  out  many  more  instances  in  the  Altaic  idioms,  though 
those  already  quoted  are  sufficient  to  show  the  striking 
coincidence.  Beside  this  prefixed  vowel,  we  have  still  some 
substantives  and  pronouns,  forming,  with  a  noun  or  adjec- 
tive, abstracts  (so  ki '  place,'  nan  or  nam  '  destiny,  thing  *)  or 
agent  nouns  (nomina  agentis,  so  nin  '  what,'  Neo-SunL  yim, 
im,  and  nu,  Neo-Sum.  lu  'somebody,'  orig.  'man'),  e.g.  ki-agga 

^  Words  having  u  or  i  as  root-vowel  often  take,  in  the  state  of  prolongatioii, 
the  Hame  vowel  instead  of  the  usual  a  (vowel  harmony) ;  for  such  fomiB  as  ^ar^i 
{ffot/i)  ioi  gurra^  8ag»i  {tayi)  ioi  aagga,  see  above,  p.  354. 
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'  love  '  from  ag  '  to  love,"  nam-tilla  '  life  '  from  iil,  ti ' 
nin-gutla  'hostile'  from  gut  'to  bo  hostile,'  It 
'sorcerer'  from  knm  'to  bespeak,'  etc,  That  these 
real  prefixes  (which  would  be  contradictory  to  the  t 
of  the  agglutinative  character  of  the  Sumerian  and  tl 
Turanian  family)  will  cosily  be  seen  from  their 
meaning  (e.g.  '  place  of  loving,'  '  destiny  of  living, 
ever  is  hostile,'  '  whoever  is  bespeaking '),  The  only 
thing  is  the  position  of  the  genitive  and  adjective  a 
Doun,  BO  common  in  Sumerian,  even  in  the  oldest 
but  when  the  Sumerian  Bays  urra-anna  '  servant  of 
this  19  an  abbreviation  of  urra-annd-gi  (with  the  post 
in  Turkish  -iitg),  and  when  he  says  iliiigir-gal-galHni 
(iiRgirra-gali!ni-lal)= god+douhled  adjective +  plura 
+ postposition,  i.e.  'from  the  great  gods,'  it  is  quite 
way  of  putting  the  adjective,  as  e.g.  in  the  Semitic 
rabuli ;  comp.  also  ar-gnlla-ba-ku  '  to  its  great  foi 
place '  with  Semitic  aiia  mlt-su  rahi. 

Real  suffixes  however  are  -gal  (Neo-Sum.  -cal,  - 
'  being ')  and  -lug,  -lu  (Neo-Sum,  -ti),  orig,  '  posaesai 
gul-gai  'hostile,'  a-tiig  (from  a  'might,  power')  'i 
etc. ;  comp.  the  endings  -ul  (e.g.  kara-ul '  watchman ' 
(e.g.  kahor-ti  '  sedition,  trouble ')  in  Eastern  Turk 
karn-mak  '  to  look '  and  kahor-ntak  '  to  make  a  noise ') 

Other  SH/fixes  are  the  inseparable  endings  -g  (N 
-k),  -n  (sometimes  -tti),  -r  {sometimes  -/}  and  -s,  wil 
BO  many  roots  are  compounded,  e.g.  dini-g  'might 
(beside  ud)  'sun,'  bala-g  'hatchet,'  iill-g  'leader,'  ann 
hiri-g  (Semitic  gunnufu),  Illa-g  and  Kaira-g,  names  o 
etc.;  sagi-n  'bright'  (from  zag),  iimi-n  'foundation 
tim,  ii),  sumii-n  'old,'  giri-»  'fruit,'  nigi-n  '  circl 
ama-r  '  young  bull '  (from  am  '  ox '),  ziigar  '  bright 
6am.  zobar,  from  zng),  aga-r  'field'  (from  ag  'to 
ditiffi-r  ' Qod'  (from  din  ' epirit'),  gubu-r  'low  land, 
(Semitic  kimmatu),  etc.;  ainas  'hurdle  for  cattle'  (i 
'ox  '),  gums  'high  '  (from  gur  'to  elevate  '),  sigi-a  'c 
'libation'  (from  sig,  si  'to  pour  out,'  perhaps  a  ec 
Keo-Sumerian  formation  from  diri-g  '  full,'  which 
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'  straw  ■    fr:ci  /;•" '  :o  c  iili  "  .  t;  -J  '  ere  *  Tork.  ^i*),  *f9nui^ 
^r  -*.  s;7«  iz.i  sock  cirri.     Nct.  ie  sisse  elements  are 


oTlrti^ '   fr:=i  :."-Ti;^c  "to  fci:T*,   j.*:.:-i  'I:p'(comp. 


V-=*'v>'-"^  *  ■•  -  •■•  'v-c  •  iT»ra: '  fr:c:  %'  '  st^a:,'  cc-mp.  Sum.  j^a/^ 
2fe'>>:i=i.  *■*.".  ri^-c  ■  iss  '  fr:=:  -iif,  t'^t?.  ^w,  comp.  Sam. 
:7-  «  izi  M:-g.  --."i*;-;  *  .  ,  :-":,-L-  •  cri^i: '  ot-mp.  Sam.  gar 
•  to  :»r  criy*: '  ,  e:o. :  :i.i  :-t  •  :i:r:i '  rr:cs  :«-' . ic  '  to  sew, 
to  £x  '  .  ,  -i-H  *  wili  ias  '  :r:=i  .-  ■• ';  '  rsuiish  d-a  ' ,  itoyw-i* 
•ihrep'  M:z^.  iv.4-s.-  v.xzip.  Sur:,  /a/.  Xeo-Sum.  udub^ 
■  ■  '  .  e:o. :-  \  Z4 \  >r  •  a^ti  "  :r:z:  ^  *  •  i^  '  .'  r;.'<a-r  *  iron/ 
r:".:-'-  •c:r-r»rr/  <'v>7'i-''  'i  r::.  s  derr^si:-.'  ::-^»-r  *iieh/ 

m    »  a  A  »  A 

M:nr.  r  ':--  *diT'    >u!n.  v;  ■  d^v."  Uii:.  *".  c;  'uase'  .  as  also 

--•  •  -  .«•  «        ^j*. 

i'.r-j  =-:ine  woris  ending  in  -•.  --,  e.^.  I'.cr.'^i  •ccck,"  ^:a'>-s 


•es:::.   t:o. 


Tr.r  ;  *-:  ..      *  •::'  :he  Is:  azd  Cud  person  wtr>t»  in  Sumerian 

2--1    rrr.  lUL.ei  •.:.'.  i:.    ,  c^ir.r-  Turkisb.  •.-•*  i-d  zrN; 
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person;  compare  ol,  gen.  an-ung  'he'  Btsolutely,  / 
(as  adjective,  comp.  in  Sum.  -ni  '  his,'  but  -bi  ' 
'  this,'  and  -m  '  his '  as  suffix  after  vowel  stems  h 
after  consonant  sterna.  Very  remarkable,  also,  ia 
that  in  Sumerian,  as  in  Turki,  every  prcDoun-stcn 
strengthened  by  n,  e.g.  ma-n  '  I,'  za-n  'thou,'  na-n 
(later  sib)  'he,'  nin  (later  nib)  'he,'  ba-n  (later  m 
(accusative  only  and  in  moat  cases  neuter),  ri-n  (h 
out  of  zd-n  (ia-b)  'thee,'  as  is  also  the  case  with  ll 
stem  elements  ta,  da,  ra,  which  occur  UBually  in  1 
forma  tan-,  dan-,  -ran  (later  tab,  dab,  ral}),  e.g.  bi 
'  (he)  it  brings  out '  and  ba-ran-uddu,  ih-tan-gar 
&'ta-gar),  etc.  etc. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  aba 'who'  (proba 
aga)  and  mi'a,  ana  '  what,'  the  indefinite  numi  '  sonii_' 
'somewhat,  anything';  comp.  Turki  na  (Osm,  nrj 
kim  '  who'  (from  ki-tne,  comp,  nime  beside  »&),  iiime 
««)»e-f-8C 'what  it  maybe'  {neme+er-se,  the  latter  'it 

The  Numerals  have  already  been  referred  to  v 
cussing  the  phonology,  and  they  would  nlono  bi? 
to  prove  the  closest  relationship  of  Sumeriitii  w 
They  are,  shortly  repeated,  gis  (bir)  one,  !i3  iilso 
as  in  TTig.  as-ni  '  at  first ') ;  ^as  (ikir)  two,  iis  ids 
(out of  g«s),  is  {Turk,  vis,  uch)  three;  niu  (Ch:igiitr 
Keo-Sum.  am,  1/6  four;  ia  as  also  raa  (bes)  live; 
six ;  iinin  (Ugr.  sisem)  as  also  imin  seven ;  ima  (ou 
vis)  eight;  wrnmu  (out  of  id+Neo-Sum.  sim) 
Neo-Sum.  run,  un  (Turki  con,  on)  ten;  uiin,  mi  (I 
hundred. 

■■  it  MemB :  object-t-subjecH-Terb,  e.g.  in-nan-gar,  iii-^-nb-anr  < 
the  eubject-prefti :  iw-yur  '(he)  it  made').  We  floJ  iilsi.  f"<m.r 
iwiaii-jflr),  itamigar  (out  of  inni-jar),  an-gar  and  nl-ijar,  Ao-j 
ia-niii-;iir,  ba-nib-gar  aod  other  lariaDU.  Ae  foi  the  «truuge  "i>ii. 
made,'  we  hsTs  here  the  tiame  law  of  aound  u  in  Turkiih  (omap.  iibovt 
I ,  for  it  ia  for  AoD'^ar  (as  in  Turkish  munu-ki  'thiihere,'  wim-il'i  'horr 
this,'  for  bun-,  and  ihia  (or  older  ban).  It  ia  onlf  with  tlie  prnnoun 
perMQ  beforg  the  rerb  that  we  have  the  order;  gubj, -f  nli. 
•w-roH-jum  '  he  givea  to  thee,'  forma,  which  are  appart-iitly  of  liil< 
seen  from  «h  (out  of  mu-n,  and  thii  for  ba-n),  otiierwixc  and  oriirir 
*it'  (accusative),  but  here  for  'he  '  (nominatiTe) ;   the  ^^iiue  '^rJi-r  ^ 
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The  same  is  the  case  with  the  verb  (oldest  forms:  garra  *he 
made/  garrd-mu  *I  made/  garrd-zu  *thou  madest,'  garrini 
'  they  make/  garrkh  *  they  made '),  comp.  especially  p.  860, 
note  4,  and  other  places  above  (in  treating  the  pronouns). 
We  have  here  only  to  add,  that  the  precative  or  optative 
prefix  gi'  is  just  the  same  as  the  optative  suffix  in  Turki, 
comp.  gi-gal  (Neo-Sum.  -ra/)  *he  may  be'  with  Turki  bol-gai 
(Osm.  old),  that  the  prefixed  stem- forming  elements  ta,  da, 
ra,  prefixed  to  the  verb  in  Sumerian,  occur  in  Turki  alone 
(e.g.  kot-da-mak  from  kol  *  arm/  kote-r-mek  from  the 
root  kot,  ari-Umak  *to  let  make  clean'  from  ari-mak  *  to  make 
clean')  as  also  combined  in  tir,  tur,  e.g.  kil-tur-mek  *  to  bring* 
from  ktl-mek  *  to  come/  that  also  the  Turki  reflexive  stem 
with  n  (e.g.  taula-n-mak  '  to  become  fat '  from  taula-mak  *  to 
make  fat')  has  its  analogy  in  Sumerian  (comp.  garinnd-zu 
*  thou  hast  been/  Sem.  tabsl,  from  gar  '  to  make '),  that  forms 
like  aggii  (not  plural !)  *  he  sent  out '  (from  a  verb  ag)  are 
the  prototype  for  the  Turki  reciprocal  stem  with  i,  e.g.  «or- 
ui-mak '  to  ask  one  together '  from  aor-mak  '  to  ask.' 

Where  we  and  the  Semites  have  prepositions,  the  Sumerian 
has,  like  the  Turkish  idioms,  postpositions,  of  which  the  most 
common  are  :  -ku  (Neo-Sum.  su)  *  to,'  -gi  (Neo-Sum.  also  -di) 
*of,'  ka  *of'  (but  originally  for  the  dative,  as  is  shown  by 
M.  Amiaud's  ingenious  remarks  on  the  difierence  of  -ka  and 
-gi),  -ra  and  -ru  *  to,'  -/a  *  in,  out  of,'  -da  *  with,  for,'  -gim 
(also  gimmiy  Neo-Sum.  -dim)  'like.'  Compare  the  Turki 
genitive  -ing  (for  -igi,  -ingi),  the  old  dative  -ra  and  -ru 
(Vambery,  Cag.  Sprachstudien,  p.  20),  the  common  dative  in 
'ka,  -ga,  the  Turki  ta,  da,  *  in '  and  tan,  dan,  *  out  of '  and 
lastly  gibi,  kimi  *  like.* 

In  addition  I  should  like  to  remark  that  of  negative 
particles  in  Sumerian  there  existed  two,  the  most  common 
nu  '  not '  (before  verbs  also  na,  e.g.  nan-gar  *  he  did  not 
make '),  the  other  ba,  this  latter  only  before  verbs,  and  here, 
as  it  seems,  in  a  prohibitive  sense,  e.g.  baran-gar  as  also 
ban-gar  *  he  may  not   do.'  *      Now  we  have   in   Turki  the 

*  The  discovery  of  ban-gar  in  this  sense  belongs  to  Dr.  Zimmem. 
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particle  ni-ni  '  oeither — nor,*  and  besides  it,  but  only 
position  vitb  verbs,  ma,  e.g.  seo-mek  '  to  love,'  sf r-i 
to  love.'  The  Sumerian  ana  '  what '  bears  the  sni 
ship  to  the  negation  nil  or  na  (comp.  also  Turk 
and  ni  negative  particle)  as  the  Arabic  ttid  '  w 
secondary  mi  '  not.' 

In  conclusion,  to  meet  any  objections  that  m: 
as  to  the  difference  of  order  in  the  verbal  particle 
are  prefixed  in  Sumerian,  but  eu:ffised  in  the  Turki  lai 
it  must  be  remerabered  that  there  are  iio  less  thi 
thonsand  years'  interval  between  the  latent  Sumer 
and  the  oldest  Turki  document  (the  TJigurian  Kudatk 
eirea  lOSO  a.d.),  and  if,  between  the  earliest  nnd  tl 
Sumerian  texts,  such  changes  in  the  syntax  could  tu 
as  e.g.  garra-bi  'he  made,'  instead  of  Old  Sum.  i 
in-gar,  aa-gar,  nin-gar,  etc.,  or  idi  bar-mun-sih  for  iiji 
bar,  lit  '  ^e  giving  to  him '  {from  igi,  Noo-Sum.  i' 
and  bar  'to  give '),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pi 
the  verbal  particles  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beg! 
change  not  only  possible  but  even  to  be  expected. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  confined  myself  pri 
to  giving  all  the  newest  results  of  my  researches 
position  of  Sumerian  amongst  the  languages  of  the  w 

'  ThoM  who  inlereat  tbemulTes  in  this  mbject  irill  jind  much 
intormatioD  with  regard  to  Sumeiiui  giBmrnor  and  iU  stfiuitu's  nitli 
Turki  Ungnage*  in  the  aatbor'a  pnper  "Die  Bumero-bkltnli-i  Il>'  Sj 

*  ihreVerwaadtwlutftayBrlialtnJsw,"  in  the  "  Zeilschrift  f iii  luil-tlinlll. 

I  Tul.  L  (l»ti4),pp.  iei-I7S,  195-221,  imd32;i-342.— £1. 
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Art.  XVI. — Early  Buddhist  Symholiam.   By  Robert  Sewell, 
Madras  Civil  Service,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

In  his  "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  our  late  honoured 
Vice-President,  James  Fergusson,  called  attention  to  the 
similarity  observable  between  certain  symbols  found  on  the 
Buddhist  Topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amaravati,  and  others  found 
on  sculptured  buildings  and  coins  of  Western  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe ;  and  in  doing  so  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  subject  would  be  taken  up  and  developed  by  other 
writers.  Discussing  the  origin  of  the  object  known  as  the 
triiula^  he  said,  "It  is  curiously  like  the  sign  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  or  the  caducous  of  the  god  of  that  name ;  and,  if 
it  were  not  rank  heresy  even  to  hint  at  such  a  thing,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that,  after  all,  there  may  be  some 
connexion  between  at  least  the  symbolism  of  the  East  and 
West."  And  later  on  in  the  same  work  the  author  records 
the  following  opinion,  in  a  note  on  an  old  Buddhist  legend 
which  mentions  a  Prince  of  *'  Rom,"  ^  "  It  would  be  absurd 
to  found  any  serious  theory  on  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Rome  if  it  stood  alone  and  unsupported.  The  circumstance 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  strangers  being  white  men 
and  coming  by  sea  is  a  small  confirmation  that  the  people 
here  mentioned  were  really  Europeans.  My  impression, 
however,  is  that  few  who  are  familiar  with  the  arts  of  Rome 
in  Constantine's  time,  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  master 
these  Amaru vati  sculptures,  can  fail  to  perceive  many  points 
of  affinity  between  them  ....  The  conviction  the  study 
of  these  sculptures  has  forced  on  my  mind  is  that  there  was 
much  more  intercommunication  between  the  east  and  west 
during  the  whole  period  from  Alexander  to  Justinian  than 

*  Op.  cit,  pp.  115,  116,  and  note. 
»  Id,  p.  177,  note  3. 
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is  frequently  supposed,  and  that  the  intercourse  Tras 
ally  frequent  and  influential  in  the  middle  period,  I 
Augustus  and  Constantiue." 

My  attention  has  for  some  time  been  given  to  this 
but  residence  in  India,  inability  to  consult  proper  w 
reference,  and  press  of  official  work  have  hitherto  pr 
my  preparing  any  paper  regarding  it.  Continued  ati 
however,  not  shaken  my  belief  ia  FergUBSon's  accura 
I  hope  to  be  able  now  to  show  some  reasonable  fou 
for  the  theory  that  most  of  the  early  Buddhist  : 
vbose  origin  is  not  directly  traceable  to  indigenou; 
sources,  may  have  been  derived  from  earlier  pre- 
■yVestern  Asian  forms,  introduced  into  India  dm 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  Aryan  iniinijf 
thither  and  the  first  construction  in  stone  of  pi 
Buddhist  worship. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  must  be  callec 
political  connexion  between  India  and  the  count 
Western  Asia  during  the  period  in  question. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  learned  from  Indian 
the  early  history  of  India  before  the  time  of  Chand 
(B.C.  319).  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  couiitrv,  f 
populated  by  Turanian  hordes,  was  overswept  by  Ar 
migrations  which  brought  into  India  the  religion 
Tedas,  and,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  partly  by  the 
of  priestcraft,  ousted  the  Turanians  from  civil  and  i 
government.  The  Aryans,  however,  powerful  thou 
may  have  been,  never  succeeded  in  crushing  out 
Turanian  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions.  Dowii 
time  of  &ukya  Muni,  though  the  Vedas  may  represent  i 
of  the  more  elevated  and  civilized  few,  fetichisn,  (kin* 
—or  rather  the  fear  of  demons,  loading  to  demon  ]ir<<i 
—a  rooted  belief  in  the  existence  of  anake-deitii.'^,  i'-.iu 
goblins,  and  in  the  power  of  mystic  incantation^i  luul 
had,  as  it  has  to  this  day,  firm  hold  of  the  iguoi 
lethargic  masses.  Had  pure  Vedism  been  the  fait) 
people,  there  would  have  been  little  need  for  a  BuddL 
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The  era  of  Chandragupta  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  era  of  Alexander  for  present  purposes.  Professor 
Bawlinson  has  shortly  summed  up  in  the  following  words 
the  condition  in  pre- Alexandrian  times  of  Western  Asia,  of 
the  country,  that  is,  bordering  on  India :^ — "For  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  from  the  formation  of  the  great  Assyrian 
Empire  to  the  death  of  Darius  Codomannus  (330  B.c.)» 
Western  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Afghanistan,  or 
even  to  India,  had  been  united  under  one  head,  and  ac- 
knowledged one  sovereign.  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  had 
successively  held  the  position  of  dominant  power/'  Alex- 
ander broke  up  this  unity,  and  the  effect  of  his  schemes  was 
"  to  introduce  in  the  place  of  a  single  consolidated  empire, 
a  multitude  of  separate  and  contending  kingdoms/'  The 
kingdom  of  Chandragupta  in  India  was  one  of  these. 
Previous  to  his  date,  during  the  period  when  Western  Asia 
was  united  under  the  successive  empires,  the  whole  of  what 
we  now  call  Hindustan  was  divided  amongst  a  number  of 
petty  chieftains,  mostly  at  enmity  with  one  another,  and 
probably  looking  on  the  vast  empire  on  their  immediate 
west  as  all-powerful.  Is  it  not  possible,  or  rather,  is  it  not 
probable,  that  during  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  India 
had  been  drinking  in  the  ideas  and  superstitions  of  their 
great  neighbours?  It  is  certain  that  Northern  India  had, 
before  the  time  of  Alexander,  been  subject  to  more  than  one 
invasion  from  the  West  ;  and  if  there  were  any  com- 
mercial activity  at  all,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Hindus 
of  that  date  had  in  their  midst  colonies  of  foreign  traders 
— traders  glorying  in  the  fancied  possession  of  superior 
civilization,  and  proud  of  the  political  ascendency  of  their 
nation  and  sovereign.  If  there  were  no  commercial  activity, 
how  is  that  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchant-class,  came  to  hold 
such  an  important  position  as  they  undoubtedly  did  in  the 
body  politic  of  a  Hindu  State  ? 

Setting  aside  the  mythical  invasions  of  India  by  the 
Assyrian  Semiramis,  and  Diodorus's  problematical  account 

^  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy^  p.  29. 
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of  the  fixpeditioQ  of  Seaostm  —  both  of  which  ac 
however,  point  to  the  existence  of  a  belief  arnonj 
Greeks  that  India  was  a  country  that  had  lain  o] 
and  had  suffered  from,  invasions  long  anterior  to 
Darius  Hyataspis,  and  serre  to  show  that  thi3  Gre 
least,  did  not  consider  such  a  state  of  things  at  : 
probable,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  wrilere 
present  day, — we  have  evidence  that  in  very  early  da} 
was  an  interchange  of  commercial  relations  betweon  \\ 
Asia  and  India.  Dr.  Bumell  holds  it  as  not  fu  lie  d 
that  India  even  traded  with  Egypt  in  very  early 
But  there  is  no  neoessi^  for  present  purposes  to  go 
than  Asia. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  pointed  out  that  tlie 
Chaldeean  inscriptions  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
of  Ur,"  and  imply  that  they  navigated  to  consi< 
distances.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  ships  carrii 
from  India.  Gold  could  be  obtained  from  both  Afri 
India,  and  it  was  lavishly  used  in  decoraliim.- 
PbfEnicians  also  traded  with  India  by  sen.  Vi 
Kawlinson*  points  out  that  for  ten  centuries  prinr 
reign  of  Seleukos  Nikator,  from  a  date,  that  is,  as  c 
the  beginning  of  Assyrian  ascendency,  the  prouicms 
and  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  merchandize  hud  bee 
ing  from  every  quarter  into  the  region  governed  I 
monarch.  Gold,  tin,  silks,  pearls,  spices,  and  otlicr 
of  commerce,  bad  been  passing  into  it  from  India  sii 
foandation  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire  in  the  frm 
century  b,C  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  dai. 
Homeric  poems,  it  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  Ihat  il 
Greek  bards  were  acquainted  with  tin  and  other 
of  Indian  merchandize,  and  called  them  by  fheir  b 
names,  and  that  the  Hebrew  chroniclers  of  King  S 
and  of  the  reign  of  Hiram  of  Tyre  used  Indiau  iiai 
Indian  products. 

■  Burnell'a  SxaK-Indian  PaUngraphy.  p    3. 

'  fiawliiuoD'a  Ancitut  Menartkiti,  toI.  i.  p.  101-^. 

■  Sixth  OritHlat  Mmtarehf,  p.  33. 
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That  gold  was  largely  exported  from  India  in  very  early 
days  has  been  inferred  from  a  number  of  cOrroboratiTe  facts. 
MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  ^  write :  "  From  objects  found  in 
the  excavations,  from  inscriptions  in  which  the  Assyrians 
boast  of  their  wealth  and  prodigality,  from  Egjrptian  texts 
in  which  the  details  of  tribute  paid  by  the  Boien'nou,  that 
is,  by  the  people  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  are  given,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  great  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  those 
capitals  possessed  a  vast  quantity  of  gold,  and  employed  it  in 

a   host   of   different  ways These   accumulations 

were  continually  added  to,  in  the  case  of  Babylon,  by  the 
active  commerce  she  carried  on  with  the  mineral-producing 
countries,  such  as  the  Caucasus,  Bactriana,  India^  and 
Egypt.'' 

The  period  of  Solomon,  or  say  1000  B.C.,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  of  great  commercial  activity,  but  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  assume  that  that  monarch  largely 
increased  the  trade  of  the  world.  We  are  induced  to  lay 
more  stress  than  is  perhaps  warranted  on  the  commerce  of 
Solomon's  date,  on  account  of  the  high  position  he  holds  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  probable  that  the  trade  which 
glorified  his  age  had  been  carried  on  with  similar  briskness 
by  his  neighbours  for  some  centuries  past  The  period  of 
Solomon  is  one  that  witnessed  the  decadence  of  the  great 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  a  corresponding  rise  to  a  state  of  pros* 
perity  of  the  hitherto  obscure  Jewish  nation.  This  ascen- 
dency was,  however,  very  short-lived.  Solomon,  so  it  would 
seem,  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians  and  with  con- 
siderable success  the  old-established  eastern  commerce.  There 
is  little  reason  to  think  that  ho  originated  or  greatly  increased, 
during  his  very  short  spell  of  domination,  a  commerce  which 
had  been  non-existent  or  scanty  in  previous  years. 

From  the  days  of  Solomon  we  must  pass  to  those  of  the 
second  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Assyria,  of  Shalmanezer  IV.,  and 
of  Sargon,  the  same  that  carried  captive  the  Ten  Israelitish 
tribes,  removed  them  to  the  cities  of  "  Halah  and  Ilabor  on 

*  Ilittorj/  of  Art  in  Chaidua  and  A$si/riaf  ArmstruDg's  traoblation,  vol.  i. 
p.  125. 
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the  river  of  Gozan  and  into  the  cities  of  the  Med 
placed  Assyrians  and  ChaldsDans  in  the  cities  of  Sat 
The  empire  of  these  sovereigns  would  seem  to  have  exi 
as  far  east  as  the  Indus.  The  period  is  B.C.  745-705. 
Biblical  account  of  the  religious  changes  introduced  bj 
conquests  into  Samaria,  and  the  effect  of  Jewish  influe 
the  further  east,  is  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  Assyrians  held  th 
of  their  neighbours,  and  vice  rersd.  It  points  to  re 
toleration,  and  to  a  state  of  religious  thought  and  beli( 
as  would  directly  tend  to  the  acceptance  by  one  people 
superstitions  and  symbols  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Chaldasans  and  Assyrians  who  were  sent  westwt 
inhabit  the  desolated  cities  of  Samaria  informed  the 
Syrian  sovereign  after  their  arrival  that  things  were  n 
with  them,  that  they  were  suffering,  so  they  believed 
the  displeasure  of  the  "  God  of  the  land  "  because  t 
not  worship  him  aright,  they  "  knew  not  his  mar 
''  therefore  he  hath  sent  lions  among  them,  and  behol 
slay  them,  because  they  know  not  the  manner  of  the 
the  land/'  The  monarch,  desirous  of  assisting  his  si 
and  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  "  God  of  the  land 
vindictively  injuring  them,  found  it  necessary  in  his 
ment  to  propitiate  the  offended  Deity  by  sending  1 
Samaria  one  of  the  expatriated  Jewish  priests.  ' 
thither,''  he  commanded,  ''one  of  the  priests  wh 
brought  from  thence  ....  and  let  him  teach  th 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land."  ^ 

Similarly,  nearly  three  centuries  later,  we  find  t 
Persian  king,  though  firmly  believing  in  Ahura-M( 
the  most  powerful  of  the  gods,  yet  credited  the  gods 
nations  on  his  borders  with  not  inconsiderable  author 
influence.  In  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
stance  (b.c.  465-425),  we  find  the  sovereign  decr< 
number  of  important  concessions  to  the  Jews,  and 
the  following  reason  for  doing  so :  "  Whatsoever  is  com 

1  2  Kings  XYii.  6,  24. 
•  2  Kings  xvu.  26,  27. 
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by  the  God  of  Heaven,  let  it  be  done  exactly  for  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Heaven ;  for  why  should  there  be  wrath  againet 
the  realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons  f  "  ^  He  feared  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

These  two  instances,  separated  by  an  interval  of  280  yearSy 
afford  an  insight,  as  I  have  stated,  into  the  religions  feelings 
of  the  day.  They  show  the  feelings  of  the  Assyrians  in  the 
eighth,  and  the  Persians  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  towards 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  When  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldseans 
settled  in  Samaria  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  they  carried 
thither  their  own  worship:  ''The  men  of  Babylon  made 
Succoth-benoth,  and  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and 
the  men  of  Hamath  made  Ashima,  and  the  Avites  made 
Nibhaz  and  Tartak,  and  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their 
children  to  Adrammclech  and  Anammelech,'  the  gods  of 
Sepharvaim."  '  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  enlarge 
on  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  gods  of  their 
neighbours.  Their  belief  in  the  power  of  those  divinities 
was  so  great  that,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  the  Jews  per- 
petually excited  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  by  their  idolatries. 
One  after  another  they  fell  away  to  the  adoration  of  Egyptian, 
ChaldaDan,  and  Assyrian  deities,  in  sun-worship  even  going 
the  length  of  stabling  the  horses  of  the  sun  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  use  of  sun-symbols  followed  sun-worship. 

It  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  assume  that  there  may 
have  been  a  reciprocity  of  superstitious  ideas  between  the 
Assyrian  subjects  of  the  empire  and  their  eastern  neighbours 
the  Hindus,  similar  to  that  which  existed  between  the  same 
Assyrians  and  their  western  neighbours  the  Jews. 

A  century  after  the  reign  of  Sargon,  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  finally  destroyed,  and  Cyaxares  the  Median  established 
on  its  ruins  the  foundation  of  the  great  empire  that  passed 
in  the  year  558  b.c.  from  the  Medes  to  Cyrus  the  Persian. 
Cyrus,  amongst  other  conquests,  reduced  the  whole  country 

*  Ezra  vii.  23  (Revised  Torsion). 
'  Sun-god  and  goddess, 
s  2  Kings  XTU.  30,  31. 
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up  to  the  Indus,  including  Afghanistan  and  Beluchisti 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  b 
territorial  aggrandizement.  It  is  during  the  reign  of 
that  we  first  find  mention  made  of  India  by  any 
writer.  This  is  Hekataius  of  Miletus  (b.c.  549-486] 
by  mentioning  several  places  and  cities  in  Northern 
proves  that  that  country  was  known  to  Europeans. 

In  B.C.  521  succeeded  to   the  throne  of  Persia 
Hystaspis,  who,  fired  doubtless  by  the  knowledge  ac 
by  his  predecessors  of  the  internal  wealth  and  at  th< 
time  of  the  weakness  of  Trans-Indus  countries,  cr< 
great   river  about  the  year  515  b.c,  and  conquer< 
annexed  to   the  Persian  empire   the  rich   country 
Panjab,  and  the  Indus  valley.    Henceforward  that  po: 
India  lay  under  Persian  domination  till  the  breaking 
the  Empire  at  the  Macedonian  invasion  two  centuriei 
"  The  results  of  this  conquest,"  writes  Professor  Bawl 
''were  the  acquisition  of  a  brave  race  capable  of  i 
excellent  soldiers,  an  enormous  increase  of  revenue,  a  i 
and  vast  influx  of  gold  into  Persia,  which  led  probi 
the  introduction  of  gold  coinage,  and  the  establishi 
commercial  relations  with  the  natives,  which  issuec 
regular  trade  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels  betwe< 
mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  Persian  Gulf."     I  can 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  commercial  relations  wer 
''  established,"  if  that  word  be  taken  to  mean  first  estab 
It  would  seem  more  likely  that  commerce  was  conso 
and  greatly  facilitated  by  the  conquests  of  Darius,  v 
new  and  important  line  of  communication  was  opei 
by  water-way  down  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Guli 
additional  effect  of  the  conquest  and  of  Persian  dom 
for  two  centuries   would  naturally  be  greatly  to  ii 
the  spread  of  Persian   ideas  amongst  the  Hindus  c 
part  of    India,   and   still   further  to  undermine  the 
declining  religion  of  the  Yedas. 

The  conquered  portion  of  India  formed  the  20th 

^  Ancient  Monarchietf  vol.  iiL  p.  431. 
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mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  paid  the  enormoiu  tribate  of 
360  talents  of  gold-dust  to  the  imperial  exchequer.^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Buddha  arose  and  founded 
his  system  of  philosophy.  The  much-vexed  question  of 
NirviiQa  chronology  will  not  here  be  entered  into ;  bat  if 
Buddha's  death  occurred  after  the  year  515  B.a,  he  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  conquests  of  Darius 
Ilystaspis,  and  the  representatives  of  the  reigning  family 
of  Magadha  must  have  trembled  for  the  safety  of  their 
kingdom.^ 

Xerxes,  who  succeeded  Darius  in  486  B.C.,  retained  all  his 
father's  provinces,  including  those  in  India,  and  a  body  of 
troops  raised  in  the  Panjab  served  under  his  standard  in  his 
fruitless  expedition  against  Greece.  Herodotus  describes  the 
dress  of  these  soldiers,  the  first  representatives  of  Im- 
perialism as  understood  by  the  Persians.^  Their  leader 
apiHiurs  to  have  been  a  Persian  or  a  Parthian — ^Phama- 
zathrcs,  the  son  of  Artabates.^  They  fought  under  Mar- 
donius  at  Platoca.^  ''India"  is  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
Chronicles  as  forming  jmrt  of  the  127  provinces  of  Xerxes 
(Ahasucrus)  and  his  successors.^ 

Herodotus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longiniunus  (405-425  B.C.),  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  re- 
peatedly mentions  India,  though  his  own  knowledge  seems 
to  have  stopped  short  at  the  Indus.  Ktosias,  physician  to 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (b.c.  405-359),  wrote  an  elaborate 
though  untrustworthy  account  of  India.  A  few  years  later, 
H.c.  330,  the  Persian  empire  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Macedonian,  and  four  years  afterwards  this 
monarch  crossed  the  Indus,  and  largely  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.  His  age  synchronizes  with  that 
of  Chandragupta,  the  Maur}'au,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
early  history  of  India. 

»  ncrml  iii.  94,  96. 

'  RuwliiiBon*8  Atment  Monarchien^  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 

>  Wc  n-u(l  uf  no  Indian  tro<>{>h  bfiii^  utilized  for  European  warfare  from  the 
dap  of  Xerxes  to  those  of  Lord  Heaconstield. 

•  Hvnxl.  vii.  Co. 

»  id.  viii.  113;  ix.  31. 

*  Esther  L  1,  Till.  9.     1  Esdros  iii.  2,  etc. 
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To  summarize  the  political  condition  of  India  up  tc 
period,  we  see  that  its  frontier  marched,  for  nearly 
centuries,  with  that  of  the  powerful  Assyrio-Cha 
empire,  and  that  for  the  two  succeeding  centuries  a 
siderable  portion  of  India  lay  actually  under  direct  P< 
domination,  forming  a  Persian  satrapy,  under  P( 
governors,  and  paying  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  P< 
exchequer.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  original 
of  the  Turanian  inhabitants  of  both  countries  was  on 
the  same,  and  that  this  was  the  faith  cherished  b; 
masses  of  the  people,  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  thi 
state  of  things  resulted  in  religious  changes  and  n 
assimilations. 

It  was  owing  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander  that 
was  first  really  made  known  to  European  nations,  f( 
conqueror  took  with  him  a  number  of  learned  and  sci( 
men^  specially  selected  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
recording  all  available  information  relative  to  the  re 
tracts  and  their  inhabitants ;  and  their  works,  condens 
Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny,  prove  how  earnestly  they  i 
honourably  to  fulfil  their  task. 

Alexander  found  in  the  Panjab  and  Indus  valley  a  ni 
of   petty  princes,  jealous   of  one  another   and  prac 
powerless  to  defend  themselves,  but  recognizing  the 
of  Persia  as  their  suzerain  and  paying  tribute  to  him. 
only,  Poms  or  Puru,  attempted  to  check  the  invasio 
he  was  defeated  without  difficulty.     The  Greek  armio 
pressed  on  to  Amritsur,  their  leader  being  determii 
conquer  the  whole  of  the  north  of  India  as  far  as  the 
of  the  Ganges ;  but  wearied  by  the  heat,  and  exhausted 
troubles  and  difficulties  of  their  protracted  campaign 
were  compelled  to  abandon  this  project,  and  to  journey  i 
wards  along  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum.     Near  the  conf 
of  the  five  great  rivers,  Alexander  made  a  long  halt, 
a  city,  which  he  called  Alexandria,  received  there  th< 
mission  of  the  neighbouring  states,   and  constituted 

^  Theie  were  Baeto,  Diognetos,  Nearchos,  Oneeikritos,  Aristoboulos, 
ithenes,  and  others. 
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capital  of  the  satrapy.  Journeying  finally  down  the  Indus, 
the  Greek  forces  retired,  partly  by  sea,  partly  by  land 
through  Beluchistan,  and  reached  Susa  B.C.  325. 

Corroborative  proof  of  the  existence  in  those  days  of 
considerable  land  trade  in  India  is  found  in  the  mention 
by  Herodotus  of  long  lines  of  highways,  marked  with  what 
we  should  call  mile-stones,  which  were  deemed  so  important 
by  Alexander  that  he  had  them  surveyed. 

Northern  India  was  now,  after  eight  centuries  of  proximity 
to  the  Assyrio-Chaldaean  empire,  and  after  two  centuries  of 
partial  Persian  domination,  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the 
Greeks,  which,  though  not  felt  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
yet  produced  a  serious  impression  on  the  arts  of  the  country. 
It  is  now  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  that 
the  Hindus  began  to  carve  and  construct  buildings  in  stone. 
During  the  Greek  period  detachments  of  Greek  soldiers  most 
have  guarded  all  important  Greek  points  in  the  north,  while 
in  the  Alexandrian  cities  of  Bucephalia,  near  Jabalpur  on  the 
Jhelum,  Nicaea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  river,  Alex- 
andria, the  modern  Uchch  in  the  southern  Punjab,  and 
Patala  or  Haidarabad  in  Sinde, — there  probably  resided 
communities  of  Greek  settlers.^ 

Meanwhile  Chandragupta,  an  adventurer,  was  acquiring 
power  in  Magadha.  Everything  was  in  his  favour.  The 
Hindu  princes  were  impoverished  and  enfeebled  by  internal 
disputes  and  Persian  requisitions,  while  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  B.C.  323,  discord  ensued  in  the  ranks  of  the 
invaders.  The  Indian  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of  Alex- 
ander's General  Seleukos  Nikator,  but  his  weakness  was 
Chandragupta's  strength,  and  when,  after  several  troublous 
years,  the  former  found  time  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the 
coudition  of  his  Indian  feudatories,  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  empire.  Chandragupta  had  acquired  such 
power  that  the  Greek  was  paralyzed,  and  was  forced  to  come 
to  terms.  An  alliance  ensued.  Seleukos  abandoned  his  Indian 
possessions,  and  received  in  return  a  present  of  500  elephants 

*  Article  *•  India,"  Encyclop.  Brit. 
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from  ChaDdragnpta,  a  preeeot  whicli  he  commemorat 
coins ; '  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marmge  to  Ohand 
and  sent  an  ambassador,  Megasthenes,  to  the  court  o 
putra.*  This  alliaDce  altered  the  relative  position 
Greeks  in  India  and  the  natiTes  in  the  country. 
to  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  aucoesigiou  of  mas 
the  new  comers  by  the  Hindus.  After  the  alliance, 
relations  were  established  which  must  have  lurgi 
tributed  to  the  spread  of  western  influences,  both  G 
Persian.  This  friendship  lasted  into  the  time  of  A: 
grandson  of  Ghandragupta,  who  formed  an  alHai 
Antiochus  Theoa,  the  grandson  of  Seleukos,  in  b.c 
Antiochus  Soter,  who  murdered  and  then  succeeded  t 
having  in  the  meantime  sent  an  embassy  under  Bi 
to  Chandragupta's  son  and  successor  Binibisara. 

During  the  preceding  two  centuriea  Buddhism  ) 
steadily  gaining  ground  amongst  the  people,  and  A^c 
it  the  state  religion.  Proof  that  moie  intimate 
existed  at  this  period  between  the  Hindus  imd  tlie  k 
of  the  west  is  found  in  the  mention  by  Asoka,  in 
edict,  of  five  Greek  princes,  Antiochus  of  Syria, 
Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  Antigonus  of  Macodon,  5 
Gyrene,  and  Alexander  of  Epirus,  while  the  king  bo 
Buddhist  ideas  were  spreading  amongst  western  mitt 

Fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Asokn,  Kuthydei 
Gneco-Baktrian,  and  his  son  Demetrius  carried  tli 
into  India  (b.c.  191-181),  and  a  city  called  Eutbyde 
founded  on  the  Jhelum.^  Eukratides,  who  succoede 
trius,  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Alexander' 
of  FatAla,  and  appears  to  have  sent  espeditions  in' 
and  Gujarat  (B.a  181-151).  General  Cunningb: 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  province  i 
subject  to  the  Baktrian  kings  during  the  rcigna  ul 

'  Poole'i  Catatogn4  of  Che  Cbiai  of  Ihe  Stitiirid  Kwnjn,  platu  i. 
reprewnt  the  sovereign  m  a  chariot  drawn  bf  elephants. 
*  Indian  AHliquaiy,  Tol.  Ti.  p.   113,  ff.   (1877). 
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Antialkidas,  Amyntas,  and  HermsBus.  Menander's  in- 
fluence, indeed,  extended  still  further  to  the  east.  Professor 
Weber  thinks  that  the  Onoco-Baktrians  advanced  as  far  as 
Oudh. 

We  have  corroborative  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  Indian 
trade  with  the  west  in  those  days,  for  it  is  stated  there  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  Antiochus  Eupator  of  Syria 
had  in  his  army  32  war-elephants  carrying  Indian  mahouts.^ 
This  was  in  B.C.  163.  The  Persian  army  too,  at  that  time, 
or  only  a  few  years  previous,  possessed  120  elephants.' 

To  return  to  Northern  India, — the  next  great  political 
event  succeeding  the  Baktrian  era  was  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Yueh-chi,  as  they  are  called  by  Chinese 
authors,  Tartar  tribes  from  the  north-west.  This  took  place 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  The  invaders  are  variously  termed 
Scyths,  Turanians,  Sakas,  Indo-Scythians.  As  to  their  in- 
vasion and  its  effect,  I  quote  from  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
^^  India y  what  can  it  teach  U8?'*^  They  swept  over  the 
country,  overthrew  the  Mauryan  kingdom,  and  "took  pos- 
session of  India,  or  at  least  the  government  of  India,  from 
about  the  first  century  B.C.  to  the  third  century  a.d.'*  The 
invaders  belonged,  in  a  sense,  to  the  religion  of  the  people, 
the  religion  that  was  merged  into  Buddhism,  in  opposition 
to  the  Vedic  religion.  "The  rise  of  Buddhism  and  its 
formal  adoption  by  King  Asoka  had  already  considerably 
shaken  the  power  and  influence  of  the  old  Brahmanic 
liierarchy.  The  northern  conquerors  •  .  .  .  were  certainly 
not  believers  in  the  Veda.  They  seem  to  have  made  a  sort 
of  compromise  with  Buddhism,  and  it  is  probably  due  to 
that  compromise,  or  to  an  amalgamation  of  Saka  legends 
with  Buddhist  doctrines,  that  we  owe  the  so-called  Mahdydna 
form  of  Buddhism — and  more  particularly  the  Amitabha 
worship  —  which  was  finally  settled  at  the  Council  under 
Kanishka,  one  of  the  Turanian  rulers  in  India  in  the  first 
century  a.d.'*     The  four  centuries  of  Turanian  domination 

*  1  Mace  vi.  30-37. 

'  id,  viii.  6. 

»  p.  85  ff.  and  274-277. 
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caused  a  complete  cessation  of  literary  activity  in 
though   at  the   same   time  this  period  witnessed  t 
struction  in  stone  of  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  1 
architectural  monuments  in  the  country. 

About  the  year  20  B.C.  we  find  an  embassy  sen 
India  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  the  credentials  of  whic 
written  on   skins,   showing    how  far    western    usa 
Turanian  freedom  had  overcome  Brahmanical  and  Bi 
prejudices.     Intercourse  with  Rome  is  still  further 
by  the  quantity  of  Roman  coins  found  in  all  parts  of 
It  is   possible,   even,   that  a  colony  of  Romans  o 
Madura,  for  it  seems  that  the  Pandyan  king  sent  i 
bassy  to  Rome  about  this  period,  while  a  large  nun 
Roman  copper  coins  have  been  found  in  the  river 
that  city  in  various  scattered  localities.^     I  lay 
the  coins  being  copper  because,  while  a  find  of  gold  o: 
coins  would  not  prove  much,  the  discovery  of  coppe 
in  scattered  localities  seems   to  point  to  an  occupa 
the  place  by  persons  who  used  them  in  daily  life 
Peutingerian  Tables,  if  they  may  be  held  as  an  aui 
locate  a  temple  of  Augustus  on  the  coast  near  "  Mi 
and  certainly  nothing  would  seem  more  natural  thi 
Roman  traders  engaged  in  the  gold  trade  in  the  Y 
should  have  erected  a  place  of  worship  for  themselves. 

The  testimony  of  Arrian  (a.d,  150)  must  not  be  over 
His  knowledge  of  India,  north  and  south,  was  far 
tensive  and  accurate  to  have  been  gained  in  any  w 
through  informants  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  c< 
and  possibly  resident  therein. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Syrian  colonies 
western  coast,  whose  advent  would  seem  to  have  occu: 
the  early  years  of  our  era. 

The  indigenous  chronicles  of  Cuttack  on  the  north' 
coast  of  the   Peninsula,  though   their  testimony  n 

^  For  Southern  India  see  the  author's  List  of  Antiguitiet,  Mat 
i.  Dp.  144,  190,  214,  218,  220,  222,  226-240,  244,  285,  286,  291. 
^  Mr.  Scott,  a  pleioder  in  the  District  Court  of  Madura,  has  a  quantit] 
*  Desjardins,  Segmmtt  xi.  Lwraiton  11. 
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viewed  with  suspicion,  contain  several  allusions  to  "  Yavana'' 
invasions  of  that  tract,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
'*  Yavanas "  held  possession  of  that  country  as  conquerors 
and  rulers  for  161  years.^  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
that  this  foreign  conquest,  if  true,  was  a  conquest  by  the 
Yueh-chi,  with  whose  era  it  fairly  synchronizes  according 
to  the  compilation  of  Stirling  and  Hunter. 

For  present  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this 
cursory  view  of  Hindu  foreign  political  relations  lower  than 
the  Roman  period,  since  this  is  the  age  of  the  latest  and 
most  elaborate  Buddhist  stone  structures.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  Hindus  of  the  north  lay  open  to 
constant  foreign  influence.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show 
that  these  influences  did  actually  take  efiect,  as  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  would  have  done,  so  that  there  can 
be  nothing  far-fetched  in  the  idea  that  the  symbolism  of 
Buddhist  days  might  have  been,  in  part,  of  foreign  and  not 
indigenous  origin. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
state  of  religious  belief  in  ChaldsDa,  Persia,  and  India,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  the 
inhabitants  of  either  of  these  countries  might  have  adopted 
the  religious  ideas  of  their  neighbours. 

"VVTien  the  Aryans  migrated  to  India  they  found  in  that 
country  a  race  of  non-Arj^ans — a  people  of  a  lower  type  than 
their  own,  long  resident  in  their  land.  The  Vedic  hymns 
characterize  these  last  as  "  non-sacrificers/'  ^  "  without  gods,'* 
"  without  rites,"  but  suflSciently  civilized  to  possess  "  castles 
and  forts."  They  seem  to  have  been  worshippers  of  trees 
and  serpents — their  principal  deity  was  an  earth-god.  They 
practised  all  kinds  of  fetish-worship.^  The  Aryans  brought 
with  them  their  Vedas,  and  their  worship  of  the  manifesta- 

'  Scwell's  Listi  of  Antiquitiei,  Madras,  toI.  ii.  p.  205,  and  the  same  anthor*8 
Sketch  of  the  DynaetieM  nf  Southern  India ^  p.  66.     Huntor's  Orissa^  App.  vii. 

*  This,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  miHtake.  The  Turanians  app«>ar 
to  have  immolated  human  victims  in  propitiation  of  the  bloody  and  vindictive 
demons  thev  feared. 

^  Cav(-tanpU$  of  India  (Fergusson  and  Burgess),  p.  13. 
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tioDB  of  a  Bonl  op  spirit  in  natare — 'Indra,  Varun; 
UshaB,  Vayn  and  the  Maruts,  Sayitri,  Stirya,  Vis! 
others.  Once  in  India  the  Aryan  religion  became  g 
corrupted.  Ignorant  superstition  had  its  natural  effe( 
of  evil  and  dread  of  the  unknown  supernatural, 
by  constant  contact  with  people  who  feared  and 
gradually  overcame  enfeebled  confidence  and  trust 
ficent  powers.  It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  con) 
the  races  that  formed  the  powerful  second  Assyrian 
in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  age  of  Buddha 
to  bring  about  this  state  of  things.  This  idea  i 
have  been  held  by  Fergusson,  who  thought,  that  the 
Viflhflu  was  imported  from  the  West,  and  tliiit  the  'j 
nothing  more  than  the  hawk-beaded  divinity  of  the  As 
Fergusson  thus  sums  up  the  religiouH  question  as  it  at  a 
sixth  century  b.C.  "The  blood  of  the  Aryans  had  bi 
mixed  and  so  impure  that  the  Yeda  wae  no  longer 
aa  a  ntte  of  faith,  and  when  ^^ya-Muni  availed 

of  the  opportunity  so  afforded hi^  call  was  n 

to  in  a  manner  which  led  to  the  most  impoiti 
sequences."  He  asserts,  though  with  some  hesilat 
as  many  as  nine  or  ten  of  the  Nandas,  the  iinnud 
decessors  of  Chandragupta,  were  serpent- wdrsliiyipLT; 
The  faith  of  the  Chaldieans  may  be  be»t  suniinari/i 
words  of  Professor  Rawlinson: — "The  worship  wn- 
polytheistic.  Various  deities  ....  divided  the  alb), 
the  people,  and  even  of  the  kings,  who  ]-egarded  ni 
reapect  ....  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  personages. 
these  principal  gods  were  a  far  more  nunierous  um 
of  inferior  or  secondary  divinities  ....  recognized  ■. 
throughout  the  country.  Finally  the  Pantheon  eo 
host  of  mere  local  gods  or  genii,  every  town,  an 
every  village  in  Babylonia  being  under  the  protect 
own  particular  divinity."*  But  this  description 
actually  have  been  written  for  Turanian  India,  if 

'   7Vm  and  Serpmt  WoriAlp,  p.  76. 

'  TVtt  and  Strptnl  Warihp,  pp.  67-69. 

*  BawliuMn'i^nciMf  JfiiHdrcjtwfirol.  i.  p.  110. 
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judge  of  what  Turanian  belie&  were  by  considering  wliat 
they  are  to  this  day,  notably  in  the  most  Turanian  tracts 
in  Southern  India.  It  is  important  for  present  purposes 
that  this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  beliefs  of  the 
Chalda3ans  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  masses  in 
India.  In  ChaldsBa,  however,  ''  the  religion  was  to  a  (Certain 
extent  astral.  The  heaven  itself,  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
five  planets  have  each  their  representative  in  the  Chaldsean 
Pantheon  among  the  chief  objects  of  worship.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  astral  element  is  not 
universal,  but  partial."  ^ 

The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Chaldseans.^ 

The  early  Persians,  like  the  early  Indians,  were  serpent- 
worshippers,  and  followed  Turanian  beliefs.  As  in  India,  so 
in  Persia,  a  higher  form  of  religion  spread  itself  over  the 
land.  This  last  was,  indeed,  one  and  the  same.  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  again  quoting  Fergusson  in  this  respect : — "At 
the  time  when  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  Persia, 
the  whole  country,  under  the  influence  of  the  Achsamenian 
kings,  had  been  brought  to  acknowledge  Zoroastrianism  with 
its  elemental  fire-worship  as  their  principal  form  of  faith. 

This  religion  in  its  purity was  the  faith  which  the 

Iranians  brought  with  them  from  their  original  seats  when 
they  separated  from  the  Indian  Aryans,  and  was  practically 
their  common  faith  both  in  India  and  in  Persia.  In  the 
latter  country,  however,  it  was  strangely  mixed  up  with 
Magism,  a  religion  of  much  more  Semitic,  or  even,  it  may  be 
suspected,  Turanian  form,  and  the  two  were  at  that  time  so 
blended  in  the  Grecian  accounts  at  least  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other."' 

Thus,  in  Persia  and  in  India  there  was  a  close  similarity 
of  religious  belief, — Turanianism  overlaid  with  the  purer 
worship  of  divine  manifestations  of  Power  in  Nature.  The 
hostility  of  the  priesthood  practically  proves  the  connection, 
for  the  great  Persian  Divinity  ^Aura-Mazda  was  an  Asitra, 

»  u/.  p.  111. 

'  Ancient  JfanMrekitif  Tol.  ii.  p.  i. 

*  Tr0e  and  Serpent  JTonkip,  p.  42. 
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or  malignant  spirit  to  the  Hindu,  while  the  Hindi 
became  a  demon  or  devil  to  the  Persian.^  The  dii 
consisted  in  the  deyelopment  rather  than  in  the  germ 
Persians  purified  their  religion  into  something  a 
monotheism,  the  Hindus  sank  lower  and  lower  in 
depths  of  Turanian  poIy-dsDmonism.  But  in  their 
their  religious  beliefs  were  identical,  and  there  is  no 
for  rejecting  as  absurd  and  fanciful  a  theory  that  thei 
symbolism  may  have  been  the  same.  Sun-symbols  < 
might  have  survived  to  a  late  date  in  both  countries. 

The  above  summary,  however,  only  goes  to  prove 
bilities.     It  is  necessary,  now,  to  come  to  more  cert 
clear  proofs  that  the  Hindus  of  Northern  India  did  i 
succumb,  and  that  in  no  small  degree,  to  foreign  infi 
in  pre-Buddhist  days. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  has  noted   an  abrupt  chai 

Hindu  literature  between  the  time  of  the  Yedas  and 

the  Brahma^as  {i.e,  previous  to  600  B.C.).     This  Oi 

during  the  period  of  the  powerful  later  Assyrian  < 

when  the  frontiers  of  India  and  of  that  empire  touch 

another  along  the  whole  of  the  north-west  and  west 

£abul    to    Karrachi,    and    when    Assyrian    and    CI 

influences  were  likely  to  make  themselves  most  felt 

change  is  stated  by  the  learned  Professor  in  his  His 

j,       Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  to  have  been  so  importai 

it  led  to  "  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  origii 

tentions  of  the  Vedic  hymns."     The  old  Aryan  religi 

revolutionized.    The  result  is  thus  epitomized  by  a 

writer  in  this  Journal,*  "  New  gods  were  invented  in 

sion,  and  some  of  these  new  mythological  personages 

shadowed  and   supplanted    the  deities  of    the   Yedi 

Monstrous  cosmogonies  were  invented  and  ....  an  e 

new  mode  of  describing  the  world  is  adopted  .  .  .  .  Ii 

new  system  of  the  world,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  t 

with  the  zodiac  and  the  twenty-seven  lunar  mansions^ 

^  **  Ancient  MonarehieSy*^  Tol.  iL  p.  324.    Seventh  Oriental  Monarehf' 
*  The  BeT.  J.  Edkins,  J.B.A.S.  Vol.  XYUI.  n.b.  Part  I.  p.  6  (Jan! 
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an  entrance,  and  later  the  Ptolemaic  system/'  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  about  a  century  or  more  after  the 
probable  era  of  the  Brahmanas,  Sakyamuni  found  the  Hindus 
believing  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  which  is  by 
origin  an  Egyptian,  not  a  Yedic  doctrine.  Now  if  all  this 
is  not  an  exaggeration,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  afford  direct  evidence  that 
India  was  at  that  time  subjected  to  some  extent  to  ChaldsDan 
influences. 

MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  in  their  admirable  work  on  the 
History  of  Art  in  Chalckea  and  A%%yria^  have  given  a  clear 
account  of  the  ChaldsDan  system  of  astrology  and  numerical 
calculation,  with  a  description  of  its  origin,  which,  though 
it  stands  unproved,  at  least  seems  most  reasonable  and 
admissible  when  viewed  theoretically.  In  early  days,  say 
they,  in  Chaldaoa,  as  in  the  early  days  of  many  families 
of  the  human  race,  fetichism,  belief  in  demons,  and  spirits 
both  malevolent  and  beneficent,  reigned  supreme,  and  worship 
or  propitiation  was  associated  with  incantations  and  magic. 
As  time  passed  on  the  priests  added  astrology  to  magic  in 
their  search  after  charms  sufficiently  powerful  to  compel 
to  obedience  those  brilliant  genii  who  inhabited  the  bright 
heavens  and  showed  themselves  to  man  at  night.^  But 
though  simple  minds  might  believe  in  the  power  of  these 
charms,  the  priests,  with  more  keen  intellectual  observation, 
noticed  that  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars  ever  changed  their 
position  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  man.  Planetary 
motion,  however,  made  itself  visible,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  also  noted ;  and  as  all 
was  favourable  for  study,  the  air  clear,  the  nights  balmy, 
men  set  themselves  to  work  out  the  meaning  of  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Observatories,  raised  high  above  the 
mists,  were  built,  and  lofty  platforms  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Students  of  Astronomy  began  to  believe  that  the  lives  of 
individuals  were  affected  from  the  time  they  were  bom  by 

*  Op.  eit.  vol.  i.  p.  65-73  (Armstrong's  translation). 

'  '*  Carmina   vet  ealo  potMunt  deducere  lunafn.'*      So  Virgil  many  centuries 
later  {Bucol.  riii.  69). 
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itttm  of  the  planets  at  the  momeDt  of  birth. 
fe'tlie  whole  Kyatem  of  astrology,  which  has  had 
•Beet  on  the  minds  of  men  that  it  lasted  in  full  force, 
Europe,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  an' 
present  day  clainu  here  some  few  votaries,  while  ii 
it  still  reigns  BUpreme.'  Astrology  puvod  the  i 
AfttroDomy.  In  order  to  profit  by  the  indications 
KtJin,  in  order,  that  is,  to  foretell  success  or  disi 
booine  neoessnry  to  foresee  the  positions  the  planet 
octiupj  in  the  sky  on  a  giTen  duy  or  hour — neca 
nrrivB  by  repeated  observation  at  an  exact  knowl 
the  route  followed  by  the  planets  across  the  sky, 
distingaisb  tbeni  one  from  another  by  name.  TK 
wu  a  dose,  accurate,  and  patient  study,  which  fa 
uf  iocalcnlablo  benefit  to  mankind. 


Pstld*  Mmn  to  huTG  buvn  ucond  nnlj  to  tliu  iirespoDidlile  moDsrch 

Okh  i*d*»<L  PMndo-fimen^,  ui  "  Gomutus,  the  Msgiiui,''  a  prisat, 

■  laarcliy  ud  bold  it  Gnnlr  for  a  short  time.     Originfillj  a  XtdiM 

■MIe,  Ibvv  *p|fMf  to  hum  adontud  and  carried  on  Uie  KicDCfe  of  tht 

■BK-Ktwn,  titer  the  tall  ol  Babylon  and  esUlilubmaDt  of  the  Em] 

Midw;  lot  vhm  ttii<  Oreelu  ind  Eomant  oomB  b  contiu't  vith  then. 

Id  ian  hmo  ntlnl  imiiflatratl)'  "MBgi"  or  " Cbflldflnma,"    A  «* 

f^alilMii  magte,  u  iDtimately  knnmi  lo  the  Jews,  who  nere  large^  i 

itiiiniiwd  Irimi  Iho  propheayoE  l«iah(x!vii.  12.),  who,  anoitrophiaii 

M  DArlon  ondiT  Ihn  title  ■'  itnehlei  of  the  Chaldrcuos,'   uyi, — " 

■with  Ihf  cDchaDtinfaU.  ood  irilh  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceriM  .... 

«*>nid  tn  tha  maltilndu  <if  thy  couii«ehi :  let  nuw  tbe  astiolo^n,  ths  • 

Hlf  noatUy  praatuMilicaton,  atand  np  and  lave  theo  from  the  ihingi 

_M^  Vfiitt  thM.       ThuUj^h  all  furma  of  aiagie  were  forbidden  by  tha  j 

■"      — •-^irfmi  wan  opfHMvd  to  Magianiinn,  tb«  Magi  uontriTed  to  poM 

llio  Tcnnotaitatltva  of  Iba  nli^oa  of  Ppraia.    .Xaehyltu  mag 

I^B  Irilai.    flophodttiWTitwuf  tham  with  euatunipt,    PUto  hidd  tham 

~  m^M  Xwnophiya.    AU  orur  tha  cWUixed  wurli]  the  aita  of  aiitl 

WTiMtiMi.  H  lui^lit  bj  tha  Mngi,  rmoui  to  bu  praulinMl.    Tha  p 

■Mfilnd  B  reoopnumd  po»itjon  in  Micidy.   thfii  aonicr*  bflinj;  num 

nnriMa,  tiikv  by  th«  kto^  and  the  peiuout,    tJiukr  tiie  fiomati  Emjnn 

•wamu dI  unpoBtun.  pra[vo.oninlbD  Ariof  Mag-it,  wboWFiv  known  ni 

'"  Chaldati,"  "  Uatbamalid.."    Wlicn  Itoman  obkfa  bvxlt  their  iJIU 

unrly-Miuiuared  iilond  of  Dritaia,thtT  brought  with  them  tha  ii 

.  ..Hlaiw  ol  tWi  own  caantry.    Thn  old  nailita  Hniblem  was  inl 

B  IMa  Hit  dccorDtad  moMlo  flooring  of  their  priucipol  looms. 

tuind  in  di*  Hiinian  nlla  at  Whltcttauntoa  in  Sunianetahire,  at 

ri  It  Bradhix  tn  tha  Iila  of  Wi^t ;  and  in  eurioua  connection  witt 

lar  tBoaab;  la  tlia  Itvura  iif  an  utrolnj^t  with  a  diiining-rod  in  hi* 

I,  in  ttia  (laid  of  inn  ileHign,  la  if  In  the  air,  rloio  by  his  bend — 1> 

-~i,  inidtT  tha  Auyriatut  and  PerMOnii,  an   anthrunonmrphiD  wi 

t  bats  bwti  dejiiotod,— an  Oriental  aun-emblem,  iho  cirola  or  1 

Ikr,  •ttoUr  w  teea  at  AmaiArati  and  SOfioM.     It  asmna  ntiMt  or 

Ii  darign  tw^  tlu  natrologci  ta  «  reprowntative  uf  vutwu  magu.: 
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The  Chaldaeans,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  established  an 
intricate  system  of  numeration.  They  began  by  counting  on 
their  fingers  by  units  of  five.  Then  they  adopted  a  notation 
by  sixes  and  twelves  as  an  improvement  on  the  former,  since 
the  figure  ten  could  be  divided  neither  into  three  nor  four 
equal  parts.^  Ntmieration  by  sixes  led  to  their  division  of 
time  into  the  sos  of  60  years,  the  ner  of  600  years,  and  the 
sar  of  3600  years.  Lenormant  points  out  that  60  may  be 
divided  by  any  divisor  of  ten  or  twelve.  "  Of  all  numbers 
that  could  be  chosen  as  an  invariable  denominator  for 
fractions  it  has  most  divisors."  ^  Founded  on  a  sexagesimal 
numeration,  the  metrical  system  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
was  the  most  scientific  of  all  those  practised  by  the  ancients. 

The  Chaldseans  began  by  registering  the  phenomena. 
They  noted  seven  planets,  including  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
observed  the  apparent  march  of  the  sun  through  the  constella- 
tions that  are  still  called  the  "  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,"  and  it 
seems  that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  annual 
displacement  of  the  equinoctial  point  upon  the  ecliptic,  but 
their  instruments  were  too  defective  to  enable  them  to  go 
very  far.  They  used  for  astronomical  calculations  the  solar 
year  of  365^  days,  with  which  they  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted, though  for  convenience  they  used  the  lunar  year 
in  civil  life.  The  Greek  astronomer,  Epigenes,  declares  that 
the  Chaldasans  had  preserved  their  calculations  for  an  in- 
credible number  of  years,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  tablets 
containing  stellar  and  planetary  observations  have  been 
discovered.  They  believed  in  seven  celestial  deities,  those  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  great  planets — Adar  (Saturn), 
Merodach  (Jupiter),  Ner  gal  (Mars),  latar  (Venus),  and  Nebo 
(Mercury). 

The  modem  European  system  of  time-calculation  is  derived, 
almost  certainly,  from  Chaldada.  Hence  our  sexagesimal 
divisions.     We  have  sixty  minutes  to  an  hour,  sixty  seconds 

*  Aur^s,  Eisai  tur  U  Syttetne  m^trique  Aisyrien,  p.  10  (in  the  Rental  de 
Travaux  reiali/s  d  la  Fhilologie  et  d  I  Archdologie  Egyptiennet  et  AsByrimnet^ 
Tol.  iii.). 

'  F.  Lenormant,  Manual  d* Eittoire  Ancimne^  toI.  ii.  p.  177  (3rd  edition). 
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to  a  minutei  sixty  divisions  to  a  degree  of  space,  i 
the  Hindus,  deriving  their  method  equally  from  ( 
divide  time  into  cycles  of  sixty  years,  and  their  d 
sixty  ghatis  of  twenty-four  minutes  each.  A  simil 
gesimal  division  of  years  is  in  use  both  in  China  an( 
probably  carried  thither  on  the  introduction  of  B 
from  India,  for  there  are  separate  and  distinct  in( 
sjrstems  in  use  in  both  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  days  of  the  week,  the  Indians, 

with  European  nations,  divide  the  days  into  groups  < 

named  in  the  same  order  in  all  countries,  after 

moon,  and  five  great  planets  of  the  Chalda^ans. 

Oanningham  contributed  to  the  Indian  Antiquary  1 

an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject.^     He  writes : 

''  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  week  days,  as  named 

seven  planets,  were  in  use,  both  in  Persia  and  in  '. 

the  same  time  as  in  the  West,  and  perhaps  even 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Celsus,  who  lived  du 

reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  that  the  Persian 

had  seven  gates,  named  after  the  sun  and  planets  ir 

order,  from  Saturn  to  the  Sun."    Proof  that  this  syi 

early  in  vogue  in  India  is  afforded  by  a  passage  in 

of  Apollonius  by  PhUostratus.     He  says :  **  The  In( 

larchas  gave  Apollonius  seven  rings,  each  bearing  the 

one  of  the  seven  stars,  and  he  wore  them  alternately,  a 

to  the  particular  name  of  the  day." ^     "As  Phi 

derived   his   information   from   the  Assyrian   I 

actually  accompanied  Apollonius,  this  notice  is  cont< 

with  the  date  of  his  travels,  between  a.d.  20  and  i 

use  of  the  week  days  named  after  the  seven  stars  wa 

fore,  already  established  in  India  at  least  as  earl 

beginning  of  the  Christian  era."      General   Cun 

shows  by  diagrams  how  the  calculation  by  Indi] 

of  twenty-four  minutes  each  results  in  the  same  ord* 

days  of  the  week  as  the  European  division.     He  < 

by  saying  that  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence 

>  Imium  Jntiqwnj,  sit.  1  (Jan.  1885). 

*  Fhilort.  ru  ApalUmii,  iii.  41.    Friaalx*8  Jpolhmut  of  T^Una, 
"FMnript"  below,  p.  406). 
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the  age  of  the  scheme,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Media  and  Babylonia  for  several  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  And  with  this  conclusion  probably  few  will  be  found 
to  disagree. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  triiula,  which  he  connects 
with  the  Chaldsoan  cuneiform  form  sign  for  Taurus  t^]^,  the 
late  Edward  Thomas  saw  nothing  fanciful  in  the  supposition 
that  the  early  Hindus  possibly  borrowed  the  triiula  symbol 
from  their  western  neighbours.  He  wrote  :  ''  The  dawning 
science  of  Astronomy,  in  its  concurrent  deceptive  phase  of 
Astrology,  must  readily  have  identified  itself  with  kindred 
magic  in  the  interchange  of  signs  and  symbols,  as  in  other 
mutual  aids.''  ^ 

We  find  therefore  that  the  Chaldaaans  succeeded  in 
introducing  into  India  their  astronomical  and  hence  their 
astrological  system,  their  divisions  of  time  and  their  nomen- 
clature of  the  days  of  the  week,  all  of  which  are  in  daily  use 
at  the  present  day.  The  system  of  astrology  has  fast  hold 
of  the  people  of  India  at  the  present  day,  as  is  well  known. 
From  highest  to  lowest,  no  man  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it  ever  dreams  of  entering  on  any  new  or  important  under- 
taking without  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  astrologer  of  the 
village  or  family  as  to  when  a  lucky  moment  will  occur. 
Most  of  the  villages  of  Southern  India  have,  to  this  day,  a 
paid  astrologer  for  domestic  use. 

Other  and  very  important  evidence  of  foreign  influence  in 
India  in  early  days  is  afforded  by  the  alphabet  in  use  in  the 
days  of  Asoka  (250  B.C.).  No  other  alphabet  has  been  intro- 
duced since  that  day.  All  the  alphabets  at  present  in  use  are 
modifications  of  that  original.  Dr.  Bumell  believed^  that  the 
alphabet  of  Asoka  had  been  derived  originally  from  Western 
Asia  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  whether  this  view 
is  correct  or  not,  it  was  at  least  the  view  of  a  shrewd  and 
critical  scholar.  He  writes :  "  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  numerous  indications  that  point  to  a  Semitic  origin  of 
the  Indian  alphabets,   and   which   are    generally   received 

1  J.R.A.8.  (New  Series),  Vol.  I.  p.  484. 
'  8imth  Indian  Falaoffraphy,  pp.  1-9. 
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as  sufficient;  the  immediate  original  is,  however, 
certain.  Three  probable  sources  may  be  suggesti 
first  is  that  the  Indian  alphabet  came  directly  from  I 
and  was  introduced  by  the  early  Phoenician  trade 
second  is  that  the  original  of  these  alphabets  is  to  I 
in  the  modified  Phoenician  alphabets  used  by  the  Hi 
of  Arabia,  and  this  has  lately  been  put  forward  as  i 
tained  fact.^  As  a  third  possibility  I  would  sug^ 
the  Indian  alphabets  may  be  derived  from  an 
character  used  in  Persia  or  rather  Babylonia.''  He  c 
his  discussion  of  the  subject  by  admitting  that  tl 
mation  at  present  available  is  too  scanty  to  justifj 
precise  inference,  but  that  he  inclines  to  look  on  the 
character  as  the  original. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  also  believes  that  th 
alphabet  was  derived  from  the  West.  The  Hindi 
selves  admitted  that  it  was  of  foreign  origin.  Panii 
date  is  variously  assigned  to  the  fourth,  third,  an 
centary  B.C.,  calls  it  the  "  Yavandni  Itpi,''  though 
"  Yavana  "  may  apply  to  any  nation  of  so-called  h 
outside  India. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  alphabet  was 
introduced  long  before  Asoka's  day ;  for  though  th( 
known  inscription  extant  earlier  than  250  B.C.,  it 
that  the  character  must  at  that  time  have  undergon 
modifications  in  India  since  its  introduction,  for  no 
exactly  corresponding  to  it  has  yet  been  discovered 
though  many  exist  of  a  date  considerably  earlier 
great  Buddhist  monarch. 

To  turn  now  for  a  few  moments  to  the  architec 
sculpture  of  India  in  the  earliest  period  known 
subject  which  is  perhaps  more  important  than  al 
present  purpose.  It  will  be  remembered  that  n( 
building  or  rock-cut  cave  exists  in  India  of  a  date  ol 
the  third  century  B.C.  Is  the  architecture  of  in 
growth  F  or  does  it  show  signs  of  Western  influen< 

^  By  Lenomumt,  Euai  sur  la  Propagation  d*t  CAfphabet  P/ienieier> 
table  TL 

VOL.  XTIU. — [kMW  SBRIBS.] 
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answer  seems  easy  to  give.  The  general  sliape  of  the  strae- 
tures  would  appear  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  derived  from 
previously  existing  buildings,  probably  made  in  wood,  and 
adapted  to  Hindu  requirements ;  but  in  the  ornamentation 
of  these  structures,  in  the  decoration  of  the  surface,  and  in 
the  shape  of  such  pillars  as  were  erected  by  the  Buddhists, 
they  seem  to  have  had  recourse  to  Persian  models.  The 
style  has  been  termed  Indo- Persian,  its  fom  et  origo  being  at 
Persepolis. 

This  is  so  well  known  in  the  present  day  that  it  may  seem 
superfluous,  in  a  Society  like  this,  to  enlarge  on  the  subject. 
It  might  be  taken  as  an  accepted  fact.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
well  to  note  shortly  the  opinion  of  such  a  judge  as  Fergusson. 
He  states  that  all  the  Idts  or  detached  pillars  of  the  time  of 
Aioka  ''are  similar  to  one  another.  Circular  stone  shafts, 
.  .  .  .  surmounted  by  a  capital  with  the  falling-leaf,  or 
bell-shaped  form  found  at  Persepolis.  This  form  of  the 
capital,  together  with  the  Grecian  or  rather  Assyrian  honey- 
suckle ornament  with  which  it  is  generally  associated, 
are  two  of  the  most  valuable  ethnographical  indications 
which  the  architecture  of  this  day  affords."  ^  The  presence 
of  winged  lions  and  other  animals  on  the  base  and  abacus 
of  the  pillar  is  another  point  of  resemblance,  the  Hindu 
mythology  containing  no  allusion  to  four-footed  beasts 
with  wings — and  their  position  on  the  pillar  being  almost 
conclusive  as  to  their  origin.  An  excellent  paper  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  the  periodical  called  the  Friend  of  India, 
on  the  13th  November,  1875.  The  writer  described  in  detail 
the  close  connection  observable  between  early  Indian  and 
Western  sculpture  both  Persian  and  Greek.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  for  several  centuries,  down  to  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Buddhist  Art,  the  period  of  the 
Amaravati  Tope,  the  last  and  most  exquisite  of  its  class 
whose  construction  may  in  part  belong  to  a  period  five 
centuries  later  than  that  of  Asoka,  during  the  whole  of 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  Arts  had  flourished  amongst 

*  Trie  and  Serpent  Worthip,  p.  94. 
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the  Buddhists,  the  same  type  of  pillar-capital, 
shaft  is  found,  and  the  same  general  form  of  com 
During  all  those  years  no  indigenous  art  had  arise: 
the  old  foreign  designs.  The  pillars  and  pilastei 
AmaravatI  Tope  are  in  form  substantially  the  pi 
pilasters  of  Bharhut  and  Sunchl. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  special  subject  of  the 
paper,  the  symbols  in  use  amongst  the  early  Bud 
exhibited  in  the  sculptures  of  the  existent  Topes. 
been  shown  that  the  Hindus  lay  open  to  AVestern  i 
for  many  centuries,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  si 
they  succumbed  in  large  measure  to  those  influenc 
astronomical  and  astrological  systems,  their  div 
time,  and  nomenclature  of  days  of  the  week,  their  s 
and  their  architectural  style,  being  all  more  or  les 
from  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  C 
while  it  is  significant  that  the  old  religion  of  the 
was  revolutionized  exactly  at  the  period  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  later  Assyrian  Empire.  The 
Buddhist  symbols  then, — are  they  of  indigenous  o: 
were  they  derived  from  Western  Asiatic  sources  ? 

Pure  Buddhism  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  ii 
symbols.  There  was  little  in  the  doctrine  of  Bud 
appealed  to  the  senses,  and  nothing  remained  for 
artists  when  they  began  to  carve  in  stone  but  to  fall 
art  purposes  on  the  old  mythology,  and  the  popul 
stitions,  the  fairy  and  snake-stories  of  the  people,^ 
old-world  symbols  long  in  use.  It  is  another 
resemblance  between  the  Hindus  and  their  neighl 
Persians,  that  the  former  appear  to  have  acted,  wit 
to  the  use  of  symbols,  exactly  as  did  the  latter.  1 
of  the  Arcffta  was  wholly  opposed  to  idolatry,  yet  the 
"  did  not  deny  themselves  a  certain  use  of  symbol 
sentation  of  their  deities,  nor  did  they  scruple  to  ad( 
idolatrous  nations  the  forms  of  their  religious  symb 


*  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Introduction  to  the  Parahles  of  Buddhaghosh 

)gten,  p.  xxvi. 

'  Rawlinflon's  Ancient  Monarehiety  vol.  iii.  p.  3ol. 
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Thus  the  Assyrian  winged  globe,  which  in  its  turn  had  been 
borrowed  from  Egypt  as  a  symbol  of  Semitic  Asshur,  was 
adopted  by  the  Persians  as  a  symbol  of  Aryan  Ahura-Mazda ; 
and  thus,  I  believe,  the  ivastika,  the  dharmachakra  (so-called), 
and  the  triiula  were  borrowed  by  Hindu  Buddhists  from 
pre-existent  forms,  possibly  in  use  in  India  in  pre-6uddhist 
days,  but  idtimately  derived  from  Assyria,  ChaldBea,  and 
Persia.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  three  of  these 
symbols  were  probably  sun-symbols,  the  theory  is  rendered 
still  less  improbable,  for  of  all  emblems  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  survive  amidst  the  fall  of  old  creeds  and  the 
upheaval  of  atheistic  philosophies,  that  relating  to  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  sun  would  naturally  be  the  most 
prominent,  offending,  as  it  did,  against  no  prejudices,  super- 
stitions, or  beliefs.  The  Jews,  for  instance,  at  one  period, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  saw  no  wrong  in  introducing  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  old  sun-worship  into  the  very  courts 
of  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  had  then  revolted  against  their  sacred 
creeds.  They  merely  added  adoration  of  the  sun  "and  all 
the  host  of  heaven"^  to  the  worship  of  their  own  Divinity, 
Similarly,  at  a  time  when  Buddhists  began  to  use  symbols, 
old-world  sun-symbols  were  those  which  lent  themselves 
most  readily  and  with  least  perversion  of  ideas  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  faith, — as  it  was  then  accepted  by  the 
masses  of  the  Turanian-blooded  people,  being  of  necessity 
mixed-up  with  a  great  deal  of  the  superstitions  of  former 
days. 

The  emblems  most  frequently  met  with  on  Buddhist  Topes 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — symbols  of  which  the 
origin  is  distinctly  Buddhist,  and  symbols  of  which  the 
shape  cannot  be  traced  to  a  Buddhist  origin.     In  the  first 

^  Under  some  of  the  kings  of  Judah  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  sun  (2  Kingi 
xxiii.  11)  were  stalled  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  dedi- 
cation oi  horses  to  the  sun  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Persians  {Herod,  i. 
Ih9  ;  Curt.  iii.  3.  §  11  ;  Xen.  Cyr^p.  viii,  3.  §  24).  The  Armenians  and  the 
Ma-sajretse  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  {Herod,  i.  216  ;  Xtn.  Auab.  iv.  6.  §  35). 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  horse  is  frequently  introduced  into  the  Amaruvati  sculp- 
tures in  a  way  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  Sun -images  are  frequeuuy 
alluded  to  in  the  chronicles  of  Israel  and  Judah  {Levit.  xxvi.  30,  etc.). 
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class  must  be  placed  (1)  the  ddgoha;  (2)  the  empty  t 
Buddha,  probably  signifying  a  spot  where  8akya-n 
resided  or  taught ;  (3)  the  feet- impressions,  evidently 
to  some  locality  considered  sacred  because  the  feel 
sage  had  trodden  its  dust.  In  the  latter  class  co 
(4)  the  tree,  and  (o)  the  seq)ent,  emblems  foundec 
popular  traditions  of  the  people,  and  probably  Turj 
origin,  though  the  tree  may  have  been  adopted 
Buddhists  as  a  symbol  of  the  sainjhaj  the  church,  x 
aptly  80 ;  and,  secondly,  three  emblems,  all  as  I  b( 
sun-origin ;  (6)  the  scasfika,  an  Asiatic  not  merely 
.symbol ;  (7)  the  chnkrny  a  wheel  or  fiery  circle,  g 
represented  as  raised  on  a  pillar ;  (8)  the  trisiila^  so 
placed  on  a  pillar  like  the  c/trikra,  and  sometimes  u.s 
AmaravatI,  merely  as  an  ornament, — for  instance 
oft-repeated,  it  forms  the  crowning  cornice  of  the  ini 

I   am  mainly  concerned  with    the  svadika^    rhak 
triiula. 

The  srastika  and  smtrastika  are  so  well  known  that 
not  dwell  long  on  them.     They  appear  to  have  been 
of  Western- Asian  origin,  whether  Semitic  or  Aryan 
little,  and  to  have  been  adopted  as  emblematic  of  sun 
The  point  has  been  much  disputed,  but  the  6un-ther)i 
to  be  the  one  now  most  generally  accepted.     The  s) 
found  profusely  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  third,  or  bu 
at  Hissarlik,  but  not  amongst  those  of  the  two  carlit 
Its  use  spread,  possibly  with  Aryan  emigrations,  possi 
Magian  astrology,  westwards  as  far  even  jis  iJritiiin 
travelling  eastwards,  it  was,  if  not  introducL-d  by  the 
at  any  rate  adopted  at  an  early  date  by  the  Ilinr] 

*  Other  fiLHire*  rarvMl  nn  tho  T^ipe  M.iijptur' -  htvi-  }»<iri  ii'»ti'i'l;i 
cl'i**  n.-^inli!iinc<:  to  ti^'un-ji  rjirvr.il  t-n  nT'iiiiimnti  lurTii-  r  \V«  -t..     '1  i.ii- 
callHi  utt«;iiti<iii  [7i*r  and  S^iptut  li'or^/iip^  p.  IST,  -'iri'l   r,i--'-  '■'•.  V>  ni 
or  dcT*i;rn  u»«'ri  on  the  roll-Jri»-ZH  ot"  th»:  oiiti-r  nil  .-it  Ar;i:ir-iv;jti — •'  :iri 
ntw  ....  in  «io  i:ir  a-  Indi.i  i- ''-ii"  rrml," — liur  wr.wii  i-  i-^'iri'!  "ij 
ri-pre^uDtatiou-*  ni  the  Ei»h»-i:in  Arr«Tiji-.     It  r'-»Mi'I«-  ♦I,'-  'ii'!"r  l.-i.; 
dt-inon   with  U['nii'>«<l    utni<.      A    r*  jir* -Mit:iti</]i    u..!    '•,*■    I'.ui.'l    in 
JCfhfun,  p.    2^0.     .\iii'iij;r-t  o'h«.r  pi.-iiit-*  «.i   r'-'n.'.-!  ;!.'•:    'i»!"A»'ri 
Wt«ti  rn-A-i'in  synihi-li-m  in^iy  h«-  nf't*-*!  Th*-  ivr  t[,.i*  iii  "j  .f'ri  I'lii.iri'- 
deitirs  art-  oitcii  r»'prt;«-r;t*-'l  n-  h'iMiij/  in  on*.-  \.xu([  a  -i.:iij  fl«  i.r. 

>  St«  above,  Dot«  I,  p.  'iS-j. 
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was  made  use  of  in  their  sculpturea  and  inacriptiona.  Its 
general  acceptation  seems  to  have  been  as  a  token  of  good- 
luck  and  prosperity,  while  romantic  Buddhist  teachen 
feigned  that  the  feet  of  the  Buddha  himself  were  marked 
with  these  stigmata,  proving  that  they  accepted  the  sign  as 
one  of  an  older  dato  than  tho  birth  of  Buddha.'  I^^ini 
mentions  the  seaatika  as  a  sign  branded  for  luck  on  the 
ears  of  cows.' 

The  symbol  called  the  chtikra  seems  to  be  certainly  an 
emblem  of  the  sun.  Its  similarity,  when  raised  on  a  pillar, 
to  Ass3n*ian  types,  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  and  it  ia 
useless  for  me  to  waste  time  by  further  discassion  on  the 
matter.  Ae  a  symbol  of  the  all-vivifying  sun  it  was  a  moat 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  Buddhist  Dharma} 

There  remains  the  doubtful  Triiuta.  WTiat  was  its  origin  P 
Was  it  indigenous  or  exotic  ? 

The  figures  given  below  are  taken  from  Fergusson's  Tree 
and   Serpent   Worship,  and   from   Fergusson  and  Burgesa'a 
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Care  Temples.  The  6rst  (_fi'juye  1)  is  tlio  entire 
the  second  {figure  2)  the  mutilated  form  often  set 
in  the  latter  form  that  the  emblem  commonly  aj 
coins. 

It  was  an  emhlem  not  confined  to  architectural  di 
It  is  everywhere  seen  on  the  standards  and  arm 
soldiers,  and  on  most  Buddhist  coins.  It  was  one  of 
faYourite  emblems  of  the  age.'  Represenlatior 
elevated  to  a  most  prominent  position  on  a  tl;(inii 
are  to  be  found  at  Amaravatl.*  Is  it  possible  thut 
ehakra  and  the  sva»tika,  it  was  an  old-world  sun- 
My  belief  is — I  say  it  with  diffidenco,  because  I 
aware  that  the  idea  will  sound  at  tirst  preposterous 
minds,  and  I  admit  myself  fully  open  to  conviction 
better  origin  be  eventuall}'  suggested — my  belief  is 
much-discuBsed  triiula  is  nothing  more  nor  lees  th 
Tentionalizcd  scarab — a  sun-cmblcm  derived  t 
Aasyriana  and  Fersians,  and  thence  remotely  fioin  I 

It  may  not  he  inappropriate  to  show  how  othei 
have  spread  from  nation  to  nation,  and  been  ud 
creed  after  creed,  in  order  to  afford  some  bai^is 
suppoaitioQ  that  this  theory  need  not  be  acoiitcd 
improbable,  more  espociully  since  I  have  already 
out  the  apparently  strong  influence  exercised 
Assyriana  and  Chaldicans  on  the  early  inhabitants 
I  will  take,  for  example,  first  the  old  Egypliiiii  In 
erax  amala.  Whatever  tUis  emblem  originally  sig 
rise  began  in  Egypt.  It  was  thence  adopted  by  iho  .\ 
and  is  foand  on  sculptures  at  Khorsabiid,  ou  ivot 
Ximrdd,  and  on  Ninevite  cylinders.  It  is  ob-.. 
numerous  coins  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  at  a  hi 
especially  on  coins  of  Cyprus.  Ezokiel  the  propht 
impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  symbol  was  one  of  g 
that,  in  his  vision,  he  conceived  the  tan  as  murki 
foreheads  of  all  those  persons  who  were  destined  to  I 

'   Trtt  and  Strptnt  tTomhip,  p.  115. 
'  id.  plnte«  Ixx.  liii.  \\\ix. 
*  JilivkUl  ii.  i,  6,  6. 
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The  use  of  the  tau  somehow  spread  into  ancient  America, 
for  it  is  found  on  sculptures  at  Palenque  and  Copan.  A 
peculiar  anthropomorphic  form  of  the  tau^  found  at  the 
demolition  of  the  serapeum  at  Memphis,  appears  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  earlier  semi-anthropomorphic  form  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  whence  it  spread  into  Greece.  As  a 
sign  of  security  the  tau  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  order 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Ethiopia,  one  of  the  earliest  religious 
orders  ever  founded  by  Christians,  dating  about  370  a.d.  It 
is  found  on  Hebrew  and  Gnostic  charms,  and  Joseph  von 
Hammer  points  to  it  as  the  all-potent  sign  of  the  Knights 
Templars.^ 

Similarly  the  winged  globe  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  as  a  symbol  of  divine  power  and  influence  by  the 
ChaldsBans  and  Assyrians,  as  well  as  by  other  neighbouring 
races.  Just  as  it  was  sculptured  over  the  doorways  of 
Eg}7>tian  pylons,  so  it  finds  similar  place  amongst  the 
sculptured  remains  of  those  born  imitators,  the  Phoenicians, 
In  an  anthropoid  form  it  is  universal  in  Assyria  and 
ChaldsDa  where  it  represents  the  sun-god  Asshur,  and  after- 
wards in  Persia  where  it  stood  for  Ahura-Mazda,  over- 
shadowing and  protecting  the  sovereigns  in  all  their  successful 
undertakings,  whether  in  war  or  the  chase.  It  is  found  as 
a  guardian  of  doorways  even  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
though  how  it  got  there  is  at  present  a  mystery.^  Whether  the 

*  See  notes  in  the  Antiquary  of  March  and  August,  1881. 

*  See  Catherwood's  IneicUntn  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapai,  and 
Yucatan  (1854),  p.  386,  for  an  example  at  Ocosingo  in  Chiapas.  Also  Lord 
Kingsborough's  Mexican  Antiguitiea,  iv.  2 ;  Baradere's  Antiq.  Mexicaines, 
pi.  xxLX.  {premiire  expedition),  and  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Faletique  (1866), 
Introd.  p.  io,  where  Catherwood's  woodcut  is  reproduced. 

For  Phcenician  examples  see  Kenan's  Mitaiou  de  Th^nieie  (1864),  p.  366,  a 
stone  found  at  Saida  (Sidon),  and  now  in  the  Louvre.  M.  Renan  states  that  the 
winged  globe  is  found  on  the  gates  of  almost  all  the  temples  in  Phcrnicia. 
Op.  cit.  pp.  69,  70,  for  an  example  at  Ain  el  Hayat,  at  Amnth  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  One  of  the  latest  instances  is  at  G6beil,  on  the  carved  architrave  of  a 
Christian  church  or  baptistery,  dated  a.d.  1264  [id.  pi.  xxxii.  7). 

Also  Lajard's  Culte  de  Vdnus,  plates  i.  16,  iii.  9,  10,  11  (Cilicia),  iiia.  11, 
iv.  11,  V.  13,  vi.  (Persepolis),  xii.  4  (a  curious  variety),  xivA.  1,  xix.  16 
(Tharsus).  The  same  author's  Culte  de  Mithra,  plates  i.  ii.  x.  3  to  11, 
xiii.  2,  xvi.  1,  2,  xvii.  (numerous  examples),  xnii.  7  (a  very  rtraarkable  specimen 
shaped  like  a  bird),  xxxvi.  11  (the  same,  but  even  more  peculiar).  Di  Ct'.<*noIa's 
Cvftrue,  plates  xxxv.  20  (where  the  emblem  is  clearly  a  large- wingtxl  scarab), 
xxxvi.    etc.      Eawlinson's  Ancient  Monarehiei,   ii.   4,   and  note.     Terrot  and 
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winged  globe  had  any  intimate  relation  in  crtgio  ^ 
acarabrauB  I  vill  not  stop  to  consider,  but  certa 
emblem  called  tbe  mihir,  as  seen  in  some  Fl 
examples,  may  equally  be  looked  at  as  a  form  of  tlic 
globe,  or  as  a  scarab  in  act  of  flight,  and  on  tl 
of  some  of  the  satraps  the  mihir  stands  in  the  same 
to  the  monarch  whose  figure  is  depicted  on  the  ob 
the  anthropoid  winged  globe  does  to  the  conqueriD 
of  Auyria  and  ChaldsBa.  It  protects  and  guards  hini. 
ooin  the  symbol  appears  to  be  a  flying  scarab  [fi 
with  its  wings  extended;  in  another  {jigure  4)  of  t 
•atrap  it  is  shaped  like  the  pennate  globe;'  while  the 
depicted  in  Di  Cesnola's  Cyprtis,  plate  xzxt.  20,  it 
a  large-winged  scarab.     The  mihir  is  found,  in  s 
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on  coins  of  Cyprus  associated  with  Egypt 
blema ; '    and    I    deeire  to   call   especial   atteDtion 
emblems  in  the  field  of  the  coins  depicted  in  De  I 
Ifvmiamatique  et  Inscriptions  Cypriotes,  plate  ii.  fig' 
15,   and   plate  Ti.   figun 
etc.,  since  these  emblemi 
5),  both   over  the  lions 
obverse  and  over  the  malt 
on  the  reverse  octupy  tl 
^''"'*  ''  position  as  does  the  mihir 

eoina,  protecting  and  guarding  the  principal  figui 
emblem  in  question  is  often  called  the  taurus  ay 

Chfpiei,!.  ST  (Amutrong'itrtiMlat^on).  BehnrrKt,  yumiMmaliq-ir , 

Q^risfH.  pi.  iii.  (where  (eiaml  eiamplM  on  coins  of  Cypnie  an*  (jii 

'   !>•  LujUm,  24HH  <iir  la  A'umiimatigue  da  Satrnpui  et  df  lo  1 

*  De  Iajum,  Numitmatiqat  tl  lauriptiuu  CypriaUi,  pi.  iii. 
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a  b 

Figur$  6. 


is  sometiines  represented  with  a  perpendicular  attach- 
ment below,  as  if  elevated  on  a  stafl^  some- 
times without  this.  It  appears  to  be  similar 
to  the  hsM'triiula  seen  so  often  at  Amaravati/ 
which  hdM-triiiila — ^the  triiula^  that  is,  minus 
the  lower  member  and  with  redaced  wings — ^is 
the  form  in  which  the  symbol  is  depicted  on  most  of  the  Badd- 
hiBt  coins  {figure  7^),  just  as  it  is  on  these  coins  of  CyproSy 


^  ^  ^^W 


where  it  seems  almost  certain  that  its  origin  is  Western 
Asiatic  or  Egjrptian.  The  fact  that  in  both  countries  the 
symbol  is  used  in  a  mutilated  form,  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  may  be  used  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
a  common  origin,  for  it  is  surely  not  usual  thus  to  cut  a 
symbol  in  half.  In  India  the  form  is  most  undoubtedly  a 
hslt-tHiuia,  and  in  the  Cyprian  examples,  though  its  origin 
is  not  so  clear,  its  position  on  the  coin  suffices  to  identify  it. 
This  mutilated  form  is  constantly  observed  on  Phoenician 
inscriptions,'  where  it  is  elevated  on  a  pedestal  or  standard 


Figure  8. 

>  Above,  Fi^re  2,  p.  392. 

'  The  coin  u  from  Ferfnu9on*8  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor$h%p  (p.  162,  No.  1).  a 
coin  of  Krananda.     The  other  emblenu  from  Gen.  Cunning^ham  s  BhiUa  Topes. 

*  Vaux^s  British  Museum  Phcem'eian  Interiptiom^  plates  i.  No.  2  (jSgure  a) ; 
iy.  10  {Jiffur*  b)  (where  the  emblem  becomes  a  simple  caduceus,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  sun-symbol),  rii.  20  {Jlgure  tf),  xiii.  37  ijigure  d),  xviii.  62, 
xxvii.  74— inscriptions  found  by  Nathan  Dayis  on  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage. 
Plate  ii.  fij;.  6  ^ves  an  excellent  illnstration  of  the  wheel  of  the  tun  as  used  by 
the  Phccniciani. 
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{figure  8),  and  Bometimes  has  attached  to  ii  under 
a  pair  of  flying  strings,  just  as  the  Egyp'.ian  win 
oft«D  has  the  serpents'  tails,  and  as  the  Aasyriun  a. 
fonn  of  the  same  emblem  frequently  has  tbu  fljin 
the  god's  waist-sash  {fgure  9), 


To  show  how  curiously  symbols  may  be  viinod  by 
sculptors,  I  may  point  to  an  instance  of  Ihi 
globe  found  near  the  Limon  Mine  in  New  S* 
America  {figure  10),  and  figured  in  Pint  and  S 
Dottings  on  the  Roadside  in  Panama,  Nicara 
Maaquito  (1869),  p.  128.  All  the  elements  of  thi 
globe  are  here  in  its  Assyrianized  form — tliti  centr; 
body,  in  this  instance  somewhat  heart- shap-jd,  lliu  ^ 
the  lower  fan-shaped  tail,  and  the  two  dan^yling  v\ 
the  wings.  But  whereas  in  Assyria  the  cintml 
converted  into  a  wheel  (the  disk  of  the  sun — wht 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  Buddhist  chahra),  : 
of  an  anthropoid  deity,  the  fan-like  tails  being  t 
of  his  robes  and  the  dangling  ends  being  the  en 
sash,  here  in  America  the  sculptor  has  ignornntly  d 
the  symbol  just  in  the  way  that  a  child  would. 
converted  the  central  body  into  a  face  with  roujjhly 
mouth,  and  eyes,  iind  I'tf 
self  bound  in  some  w;i y  I 
for  the  two  ecds  thul 
formed  part  of  the 
emblem,  he  hat  miidf;  I 
two  long  moustathua  d 
from  the  upper  lip  of 
face  carved  on  Ihe  slab. 
The  above  remarks  will  serve  to  show  bow  t) 
emblems  of  Egypt  have  spread   into  other   couut 
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become  altered  and  conventioualized  in  Hie  proceu.     Now, 
-without  going  aeceesarily  ao  far  away  aa  Egypt,  it  is  dear 
tliat  the  scarab  was  an  emblem  and  a  very  important  emblem  to 
the  Aeayrians  and  peoples  with  whom  the  Hindiu  came  in  con- 
tact, and  it  is  often  found  in  a  highly  conventionalized  form. 
The  original  Egyptian  type,  as  need   in   the 
fJ^j       hieroglyphs,  is  given  in  figure  11,  taken  from 
^>Y^       a  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum  and  some 
^^.J^       of  its  more  highly  conventional  forms    n  figures 
*^     /       12,  13,  both  from  the  work  of  MM   Perrot  and 
Figun  II.      Ohipiez.'     Figure  12   s  taken  from  a  scarab  de- 
picted on  a  patera,  and  Figure  13  from  a  cup  as  given  by 


Layard.     In  both  instances  it  is  represented  as  elevated  on 
a  column  or  standard. 

The  scarab  was  also  largely  used  by  the  Chaldseans,  and 
they  adopted  its  form  for  their  gems  and  seals,  just  as  did 
the  Egyptians.  Numbers  of  engraved  scarabs  are  found  in 
Babylonia.'  That  the  emblem  was  in  general  use  amongst 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia  is  shown  by  the  numbers  of 
scarabati  that  have  been  found,  not  only  in  Assyria  and 
Chaldcca,  but  in  early  Greek  tombs  all  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Cyprus,  and  in  a  hundred  difierent  places.  One 
source  whence  they  were  derived  bas  lately  come  to  light, 


'  Jliilory  cf  Art  ix  l^nida  aid  Cfpiu*  [AnnatniDg'i  UmiuIatioD),  i 
331. 
'  W.  i.  77. 
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Mr.  Petrie  having  found  atXaukratis  several  scarab- 
iiit«ndcd  for  export  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  i^lea  oi 
the  PhccniciaD  colonies,  and  Etniria.  Thci  sea 
adopted  by  the  Phccnicians  at  the  same  time  as  the 
(Assyria),  and  the  coue  (Asia  Minor)  as  a  pattern 
engraved  gema,  but  the  cylinder  and  cone  gave  «li 
the  superior  charms  of  the  scarab  and  acaruboirl, 
Litter  forms  largely  predominated  in  later  yeiirs. 
number  of  scarabs  have  been  found  in  Sardin  la  at 
They  bear  engravings  of  degenerate  Egyptian  t\ 
moatly  belong  to  the  period  between  tlie  end  of  f 
and  the  end  of  the  third  century  b.c.,  when  Curtli 
supreme  in  the  Western  Mediterranean,  and  tbc  l*u 
ID  Sardinia  enjoyed  their  greatest  prosperity.' 

A  very  important  link  between  the  Egyptian  or 
scarab  and  the  Indian  in'iufa  will  be  found  ti< 
liOJard's  Culle  de  Mil/ira,  plate  x.  figure  -3.  It  is 
in  a  highly. conventionalized  form  (/; 
engraved  on  a  gem,  having  in  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  at  the  side  a 
legend,  showing  it  to  be  probably  of  S 
origin.  That  the  figure  is  intende 
present  a  scarab  is  clear  from  tlit; 
representation  on  it  of  the  hull 
rolled  up  by  the  natural  scarahasus,  which  ball 
ia  often  found  on  other  figures  of  the  scarab  mu 
closely  resembling  nature.  If  to  the  central  nnuiii 
figure  a  pair  of  wings  be  added,  there  will  be  Cunui 
the  entire  and  unmistakeable  Buddhist  Iniu/a  {j 
complete  in  all  its  parts. 

Comparison  of  the  two  designs  can  hardly  fail  to 
any  one  that,  if  not  intentional,  the  resemblance  is 
extraordinary.  The  details  of  course  varj',  hut  th< 
identical. 

The  friiu/a  is  found  repeated  over  and  over 
Amarilvati,  at  Buddha  Oaya,-  at  Siificlii,  and  indi' 
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BndiLkt  Top«.  Thst  it  wm  in  ue  befixe  die  SSathi  Tope 
WM  erected  it  ihovn  br  the  eoin,  gireQ  on  figmr%  7  aboTe, 
<if  Kranyenda^  brc4her  of  Amoghe,  whom  ThntnM  bdiered  to  be 
<ne  tA  the  nine  XandM,  the  predeeeMon  of  Chandngiqiia. 
Fer^tuKoi  difien  irom  thii^  asKrting  thmt  the  eoin  it  more 
DK^imi,  bot  he  decUures  it  to  be  oeitainlT  older  thea  the 
first  of  the  SaochI  gatewmysy  and  his  riew  is  probebly 
ecifTect.  The  ooin  is  figaied  in  Tree  aju/  Serpemi  Wortkip 
(p.  162^  no^  1).  It  contains  seTeral  c^  the  eommoa  Budd* 
hist  emblems,  incloding  the  iriiula  in  its  troncated  shape,  as 
in  /igure  2« 

Fergosson,  as  I  hare  alieadj  remarked,  noticed  the  simi- 
laritj  between  the  triiula  symbol,  the  cadnoeos  of  the  god 
Mercury,  and  the  sign  of  the  planet  Mercarr.'  Goieral 
Canningbam  has  made  the  same  observation.^  Describing 
a  ooin  of  Pharaspes  or  Phamaspes  of  the  Alexandrian  period, 
he  mentions  that  it  bears  on  it ''  a  cadnceos  without  a  handle, 
which  is  the  zodiacal  sign  for  Taurus."  The  symbol  is,  I 
contend,  similar  to  the  Buddhist  truncated  triiula  (Jig.  2), 
and  similar  to  the  Cypriot  emblem  alluded  to  above  (Jig.  6). 
That  it  is  a  coin  of  Persian  origin  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
fact  of  its  bearing  a  legend  in  Pahlavi  characters,  but 
because  the  Assyrian  man-headed  winged  bull  on  the  obverse 
wears  on  his  head  a  Persian  tiara.  My  impression  is  that 
the  triiula  and  the  caducous  spring  from  precisely  the  same 
original — the  scarab. 

The  form  of  the  Buddhist  triiula  as  represented  {figure  I) 
at  Amaravatiy  for  instance,  is  explainable  thus.  The  body 
of  the  scarab  is  roughly  drawn  as  a  circle  and  often,  as 
such,  decorated  with  the  circular  lotus-disks  of  the  outer 
rail  with  the  conventional  water-leaf  ornament ;  the  upraised 
fore-legs  and  the  head  become  conventionalized  into  rounded 
raised  arms  with  a  prominent  central  member;  the  wings 
are  depicted  as  leaf-like  projections  on  each  side  of  the 
body ;    the  hind-legs  are  rendered  in  form  similar  to  the 

1  id.  p.  116,  «to<#. 

>  J.A.S.  Bengal,  L.,  part  i.  p.  171  (1881). 
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fore- legs,  but,  as  is  esseDtial  to  the  general  idea,  i\oi 
decorated.  The  bind-legs.aB  I  cannot  avoid  cnllitig 
the /Wju/n,  are  specially  noticeable,  aathe  Arnanlvati* 
give  them  a  strangely  animal  look,  especially  ab{ 
would  be  the  knee-joint.  Moreover,  it  must  bo  m 
the  scarab  proper  {figure  11)  is  always  depii 
certain  necessary  claw-like  projections  on  the  faro 
none,  or  very  slight  ones,  on  the  hinder  legs.  A 
similar  difference  is  observable  in  the  ludian  tri 
extremities  of  the  upper  members  being  ornament 
in  trefoil-shape,  while  the  lower  extremities  are 
marked.  It  was,  perh 
absence  of  oruamcotati 
the  lower  members  tli; 
their  being  di.scarded  i 
termediato  fonn  given  i 
15 — where  the  upper  ati 
members  are  stimigly 
ated  while  the  lower  lit 
dwindled  into  mcvc  to 
adjuncts.  This  fi>rm 
from  the  summit  of  1 
gateway  at  SiiritLi.' 

The    form    of    the 
may  be   explained   ihi 
body  of  the  scarab  is  drawn  as  before  in  a  circlf, 
and  hind-legs  are  placed  in  the  usual  position,  the  i  \ 
of  the  fore-lega  having  a  certain  developmfnt  wimli 
hind-legs,  in  accordance  with  rcquiremoui^.     Tlio  ^ 
are  omitted,  as,  viewing  the  original  form  (.//;/"" 
well  might  be.     The  whole  being  elevated  on  a  ^tatf 
original  form  being  lost  sight  of,  the   ehupe   is   < 
to  represent  two   snakes   twistod   round  ooe   ano 
developments   at   the   extremities    of    the    upper 
taking,  in  this  instance,  the  form  of  heads,  the  lowi 

>  Trf  and  Strpmt  Worthip,  PtsUx.s,  p.  113. 


FigHfi  15. 
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ling  to  a  point  for  the  tail.     Figures  16,  17  show  the 
transition. 


V 


Figur$  16.  Figur$  17. 

If  the  lower  member  be  omitted,  the  caduceus  assumes  the 
form  in  which  it  was  sometimes  used  by  priests.  There  is  a 
bronze  specimen  {figure  18)  in  the  British  Museum,  of  date 

440-430  B.c.^  Here,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  figures  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as 
twisted  snakes,  for  they  have  no  tails.  This 
has  the  appearance  of  a  transitional  variety 
— where  the  snakes'  heads  are  merely  in- 
troduced as  an  ornament  at  the  ends  of  the 
two  curved  upper  arms  of  the  old  taurus 
symbol  (compare  fig.  6b).  In  the  Phoeni- 
cian examples  alluded  to  above  (figure  8b), 
the  same  symbol  is  found.  In  a  coin  of 
Herod  I.  (b.c.  37-4)  ^  the  same  symbol  is 
depicted,  but  with  two  little  projections 
below    (figure   19).      These    projections    are   certainly   not 

snakes'   tails.      They  are   more  like   small 

wings,    yet   the    whole    symbol    has    been 

accepted  as  representing  a  caduceus.     These 

instances  seem  to  point  to  the  origin  of  the 

caduceus  being,  not  serpents  twisted  round 

a  staff,  but  the  old  taurus  symbol  developed. 

There   can   be   little   doubt   that   the   celebrated    idol  of 

Joganfidtha  (Vishnu   as  Krishna)  at  Purl  in    Cuttack    was 

originally  one   of   these   tri^uha}     Figure   20,  taken    from 

General  Cunningham's  Bhiha   Topes,  represents  this  well- 

>  It  bears  the  inscription  AONTENAIOZ  EMI  AEMOZI  ....*'! 
am  the  public  (herald  r)  of  the  people  oi  Longune,*'  a  town  in  Sicily. 

2  Mauden*8  Coins  of  the  Jetc»^  ^o.  4,  p.  109. 

'  Thomas  {J.R.A.S.  N.8.  Vol.  I  p.  483)  expressed  his  belief  in  the  identity 
of  this  figure  with  the  **  Taurus  symbol." 


V 

Figure  18. 


Figure  19. 
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koown    imago.      It    shows   an    anthropomorphic    ( 


similar  to  the  iostanccs  given  above  of  thi 
Persian  symbols  of  Asshur  and  Ahura-Mazda,  an 
Epheeian  Arietniei,  the  former  being  dt^rJved  from  the 
circle,  the  latt«r  from  the  Egyptian  tau. 

•         I  have  in  my  possession  a  remarkabl 
copper    coin,    of   which   a   woodcut    is    f 
Jiytire   21,      I   know   of   no   existing   n 
identifyin?  this  coin,  but  the  form  of  (I 
Tifuriil.  ,     .  ,  ■  ,       ^  . 

IS  archaic.      It  was  given  to  me  by  oii 

Elliot,  who  was  unable  to  assign  it  to  an}'  hithcrti 
•eriea.      The  figure  of  Vishnu  hero  appears  with 
arms  in  an  attitude  singularly  recalling  the  trisul 
■nd   the   Juij'imidf/ia  idol  above    alluded   to.      Th; 
clearly  intended  to  represent  Yishrm,  and  no   othr 
is  shown  by   the   Vaishnava   emblem,   the   tortoii^f. 
aide  (the  KiiriHii-ariitura).     The  H 
^J[/'    V]L^     this   coin  and   at    I'uri   further   j. 
^''^       to  the  question  whether,  after  all,  t 
Tigirt  22.  which  Vaishnavas  at  the  present  day 

their  foreheads  (Jigure  '22),  and  which  is  generull 
on  as  some  sort  of  trident,  is  not  another  modil 
the    triiula,    the    central    circle    being    omitted 
figure  7),     I  know  of  no  other  reasonable  expht 
its  form. 

While  recognizing  the  danger  and  uselessness  of 
baseless  identifications  too  far — of  allowing  mere  si 

rOL.    XTIU. —  [!•««    SIUIS.] 


r 
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of  fonn  to  inflaence  the  mind — ^I  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  with  diffidence,  and  I  admit  without  any  sanction  of 
proof,  a  similarity  which  struck  me  six  years  ago,  and  which 
I  have  since  seen  no  reason  absolutely  to  reject  as  absurd. 

On  the  angles  of  the  base  of  a  bronze  statuette  found  in  a 
tomb  in  the  Polledrara  cemetery  at  Yulci  in  Etruria,  and 
figured  in  Dennis's  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (vol.  i. 
p.  423),  and  Micali's  Monumenti  Inediti  (1844),  plate  vi.  fig.  2, 

is  found  the  annexed  figure  {fig.  23).^  This 
is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  forms  repre- 
sented above.  It  has  all  the  members  of  the 
scaraboid  form  so  often  alluded  to — the  body, 
wings,  fore-legs,  and  hind-legs — the  only  differ- 
ence  being  that  m  this  instance  the  curve  of 
the  lower  members  is  altered  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs  into  conventional  regularity.  It  must  also 
be  noticed  that  numbers  of  scarabs  have  been  found  in 
Northern  Italy.  With  reference  to  its  date,  the  author 
writes :  "  The  antiquity  of  this  bust  is  proved,  not  only 
by  the  style,  but  by  the  workmanship, — not  being  cast, 
but  being  formed  of  thin  plates  of  bronze  hammered 
into  shape,  and  finished  with  the  chisel  —  the  earliest 
mode  of  Etruscan  toreutics."  That  the  ornament  was 
intended  to  be  looked  at  in  the  position  in  which  I  have 
depicted  it  is  clear  from  its  place  on  the  bronze  plinth.  Now, 
if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  this  woodcut  from 
the  side  of  the  page,  instead  of  holding  the  page  in  the  usual 
way,  he  will  observe  that  the  figure  is  precisely  that  of  a 
conventional  fleur-de-Iys,  This  may  be  a  pure  flight  of 
fancy,  but  still  it  is  noticeable  that  Northern  Italy  was,  if  not 
the  home  of  the  fleur-de-lys,  at  least  one  of  the  sites  of  its 
firm  adoption.  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  this  identification, 
however,  contenting  myself  with  simply  calling  attention  to 
the  curious  resemblance.     The  fleur-de-lys  has  been  derived 


*  Most  unfortunately  the  portion  of  bronze  plinth  on  which  the  ornament  is 
cut  appears  never  to  have  found  it«  way  to  the  British  Museum,  where  the  rest  of 
the  bust  is.  But  Mieali  is  a  vcrv  accurate  and  trustworthy  copyist,  and  that  the 
plinth  did  actually  exist  is  proved  by  his  alluding  to  it  in  lus  text. 
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from  a  ttondred  different  originals.   This  is  morcly  a 
and  first 

POSTSCRIIT, 

The  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  TyHna  written  ly  Tii 
has  been  alluded  to  above  (p.  385).  This  vork 
ally  supposed  to  be  historically  ruluelora.  It  i> 
that  ApoUonius  travelled  to  India  about  tho  yein 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  "  Lift-,"  whiL-h  iw 
its  appearance  till  it  was  presented  to  the  Km  pi 
Domna,  the  wife  of  Scverus  (a.d,  2"2"^-23D),  was  a 
fabrication,  based  on  the  information  recorded  by 
writers.  As  such,  however,  it  has  an  importuoce  o 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  author  of  ^^u< 
is  more  careful  than  even  a  boiKt-fiile  traveller 
nothing  that  will  not  be  believed.  lie  mny  e 
accepted  fallacies,  but  only  because  they  ha\~c  been 
From  this  point  of  view  certain  passages  of  this  a 
"Life  of  ApoUonius,"  written  poMsibly  as  lato  as 
century  a,i).,  become  very  valuable  for  our  prcstn 
I  quote  from  Friaulx's  work. 

ApoUonius  is  represented  as  having  his  tirsi 
with  Phraotes,  king  of  Takila;— "The  kiiip;  mi. 
Babylonian  guide  to  be  treated  with  the  lKjHpii:L 
to  be  shown  to  travellers  from  Babylon,  and  the  a:it 
to  be  sent  back  home  with  tlio  usual  travelling  !il 
while  he  converses  with  ApoUonius  iu  Urei'k  ami 
with  most  marked  courtexv.  This  shows  at  least 
Alexandrians  of  tho  third  conturii'  a.ii.  believed 
overland  joamey  from  Itabylon  to  India  wi 
constantly  made  by  travellers,  that  Itubylonians 
the  regular  habit  of  making  this  Journey,  tboug 
seldom  ;  that  the  Indian  kings  showed  tnnoh  courii 
travellers,  and  that  sueb  visits  were  si)  t'lC'iueut 
travelling  allowances  paid  to  guides  fortn('<i  a  ruuoj: 
well-known  item  of  the  expenditure  of  ironTier  > 
We  further  Icara  from  the  story  that  the  author  < 
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it  probable  that  Qreek  influence  in  Northern  India  Iiad  been 
very  extensive. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  that  the  Ghreek  and  Indian 
Philosophers  were  mutually  acquainted  with  each  other'a 
systems,  and  held  one  another  in  honour — a  state  of  things 
that  confirms  the  boast  of  Asoka  alluded  to  above  (p.  375). 
The  same  king,  Phraotes,  tells  Apollonius  that  he  had  been 
"  brought  up  by  his  father  in  the  Greek  fashion  till  the  age 
of  twelve;  that  he  was  then  sent  to  the  Brahmans,  and 
treated  by  them  as  a  son,  for  'they  especially  love/  he 
observed,  '  those  who  know  and  speak  Greek,  as  akin  to 
them  in  mind  and  disposition/  "  Passages  from  Nicolaua 
Damascenus,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  .Lilian, 
corroborate  this  account  of  the  spread  of  Greek  ideas,  and  the 
Greek  language,  amongst  the  Hindus. 

Later  on  we  are  introduced  to  a  dull-witted  and  un- 
enlightened monarch,  who  insults  Apollonius.  Being  after- 
wards  convinced  of  his  error,  we  are  told,  "  the  king  burst 
into  tears  ....  and  attributed  his  prejudices  against  the 
Greeks  to  the  tales  and  falsehoods  of  Egyptian  travellers, 
who,  while  they  boasted  of  their  nation  as  wise  and  holy  and 
author  of  those  laws  relating  to  sacrifices  and  mysteries 
which  obtain  in  Greece,  described  the  Greeks  as  men  of 
unsound  judgment,  the  scum  of  men  ....  etc.  .  .  . " 
Third- century  authors,  then,  believed  that  India  was 
frequently  visited  by  Egyptian  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
Babylonians. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  author  of  this  "  Life  of  Apol- 
lonius*' conceived  that  he  would  best  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  his  age  by  accepting  a  very  close  and  frequent  inter- 
communication between  India,  Babylon  and  Egypt,  before 
and  up  to  the  date  of  Apollonius  (40  a.d.),  as  in  the  regular 
nature  of  things.  Had  there  been  no  such  regular  inter- 
communication, he  would  not  have  written  the  passages 
quoted  above. 
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KOTB   BT   SiK  GbOROE     BiRDWOOD    ON    THE     JLTIOVK 

Every  article  of  Hindu  manufacture,  excepting 
deacript  curiositiea  made  for  Europeans,  had  a 
Bignificanoe,  and  their  ornamentation  was  all  sj-iubuli 
hunself,  he  had  no  doubt  that  nearly  every  aymb 
in  India  came  originally  from  Mesopotamia.      T 
not  yet  be  demonstrated  in  every  case;  but  he  I 
book  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  would  provt 
great  many  cases:  and  it  might  be  inferred,  wltlu 
proof,  from  the  commercial  history  of   India.      1 
not  attribute  much  to  the  direct  influence  of  E^y 
was  operative  millenniums  before  the  appearaooe  of  i 
on  the  Kene  of   history,  yet  indirectly  it  must  1 
a  great  initial  influence  on  the  development  of  Ai 
Egyptian  caravan  commerce  became  continuous   v 
f>f  Mesopotamia  about  b.c.  2000,  and  thus  helped 
pagate  a  commoa  Egypto-Mesopotamian  typs  of 
and  decorative  art  from  Inner  Africa  to  Cent 
and  when  the  Aryas  began  to  move  into  Persia,  t 
and  Anterior  Asia,  and  Europe,  they  moved  dirci 
thia  line  of  propagation  of  Egypto-Mesopotamiuu  h 
art,  and   this,   probably,  largely   accounts  for   tht 
resemblances  between  the  household  arts  of  all  the 
and  semi- civilized  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
abiding  influence  of   Mesopotamia  on  India,  as 
tested,  partioularly  in  the  arts  of  Southern  Indiii 
effects  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  were  not  <I 
vas  not  deTeloped  until  the  7th  and  6th  contuiic' 
Fsammetichns    I.   in   Egypt,    and    Kebuchadiiez; 
Babylonia,  first  organized  the  navigation  and  c< 
the   Mediterranean   Sea  and   the  Indian  Ocean, 
carried  on  down  to  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens. 
ilaelf  was  the  direct  result  in  his  (Sir  George  Bii 
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opinion,  as  he  had  aomo  y<«ra  a^  stated  in  the  AihetuBum, 
of  thiB  enlarged  comraoivial  interooorae ;  for  Baddhiam  wma 
aimplj  commereialiaiMl,  inUxraationaliied  Hinduism,  which 
reverted  at  once  to  the  national*  strongly  anti-commercial 
type,  formulated  in  *'  The  Code  of  Manu,"  as  soon  as  the  old 
overland  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West  began  to  be 
broken  up  by  the  Mahomedans.  Obviously  as  Buddhism 
ititelfy  so  its  ritualistic  symbolism  also,  must  have  owed  much 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  ancient  Hindus  with  Mesopotamia. 
A«  to  the  swastika  and  the  iriiula  being  sun-symbols,  they 
wnro  pliallic  symbols  before  that.  He  (Sir  George  Birdwood) 
took  no  interest  in  phallic  symbols  until  they  assumed  the 
pontio  form  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Tree  of  Life;  but 
tlmr»  wiiM  IH)  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  swastika  was  the 
llml  nyiiiliol  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  before  that  of  woman, 
MMil  IliM  friitifti  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  or  before  that  of  man. 
tl  WMrt  II  hmimI  iiitortmting  circumstance  that  the  latest  broch6 
nIIIi  iiHiiMiCiMHuriwI  for  tho  present  London  season  was  all 
hVMi  illM|M>iiMl  willi  tho  HivaHiika  symbol,  of  the  same  askew 
h  |it<  HH  |4  hIiiihimmI  on  tho  louden  image  of  the  Asian  Venus 
hMMiil  Us  MihlloiMtuin  in  tho  ruins  of  "  the  3rd,"  or  "burnt 
ilh  "  l*'lho  lloiio>i(o  llio«*')  i4t  Ilissurlik. 

|')<  V  (i.^^  ^Uooo  \^n(io>[  out  tho  above  I  have  purchased 
Ml  ilo't'^loMinl  mol  \\\\\\m  Kxhihitionu  very  primitive-looking 
\«.MMhh  l»^*lh'  l\o»o  Juio^^iuhr,  \vhon>  it  is  used  to  pour  the 
lilnOtooM  ol  I'W  \\\  tho  naoiitU^^^  to  Agni,  "the  god  of  fire," 
'  HotMooth,"  oto  Tho  IhiwI  id  fashioned  SiS  the  poni-iingam 
H>ml«ol,  uo\l  ouuonliutoly  ovor  it  ia  curved  the  symbol  Anan- 
,/,*/.oY.»,  'Mho  i\motry  of  lUias/'  in  which  the  swastika  is 
iTjnrnouttHl  within  u  nquan)  or  four-sided  enclosure,  while  at 
thi'  huok  of  it  in  ourvtHl  u  tortoise,  tho  universal  emblem  in 
tho  Kuat  of  fociinility. — 0,H. 
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Art.  XVII.— TAe  Pre^Ahkadian  Semites.     By  G. 

M.R.A.S. 

Existence  of  a  Prc-Akkadian  Semitic  Population  in  Meftopotnniid 
Xutions. — I*riority  of  the  Semitic  Civilizutiou. — Names  of  Si 
Explained  by  Akkadian. — Primitive  Syntactical  Order  in  Akk:i 
Semitic  Babylonian. — Mutual  Reaction. — I^oth  Populations 
Same. — Examplcd  of  Primitive  Semitic  Babylonian. — Intermoi 
— Use  of  Permansive.— Pronoun- Sutlixes. — Mimmation. — Ft 
Abstracts. — Feminine  Verb  used  with  Masculine  Subjoci 
Explanations.— On^n  of  the  Syllabary. — Akkadian  Rtl'orn 
Determinatives. — Inversed  Reading  of  Compound  Si^ns. — 
Wnting. — Arrangement  of  the  Groups  on  the  Inscrii)ti( 
Partly  BeverHed. — Semitic  Namw  of  Stars  and  Gods. — Akl 
netically  Spelt. — Semitic  Words  Borrowed  by  Akkadian 
Ideograms. — Akkiulian  and  Semitic  Orientation. — Semitic 
gotten.— Everything  Attributed  to  the  Akkadians. — Greek  ' 
Legend  of  Ninua.  —  Sargon. — Royal  Cantm. — Antediluvian  Kii 
— Second  Period. — Akkadian  Estiiblishment. — Third  Period.— 
tho  Sumero-Akkadians  and  the  Kii.ssit<'S. — Le<rend  of  Seniirai 
Period. — Semitic  Supremacy. — The  so-called  Secret  Writing.- 

AssTRiOLOGT  offers  such  a  vast  field  still  unexplored 
hardly  possible  to  open  a  new  tract  witliout  falling 
unexpected  discovery.  That  is  how,  studying  13 
astronomy,  a  subject  so  difficult  tliat  few  scho 
ventured  to  take  it,  I  arrived,  after  many  doubts 
tations,  at  the  conclusion  that,  when  tlie  Akkadians 
in  Mesopotamia,  the  country  was  already  occuj 
Semitic  population  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  c: 
and  the  art  of  writing. 

It  required  many  strong  evidences  to  bring  mc 
this  opinion,  for  I,  like  most  xVssyriologists,  acce 
statement  of  the  Babvlonians  themselves,  and  alsc 
an  excusable  and  natural  enthusiastic  desire  to  att 
the  highest  achievements  to  the  Akkadians,  looket 
as  the  inventors  of  the  Cuneiform  writing,  and 
civilizers  of  Western  Asia, 
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Though  the  Assyriologists  were  unanimous  on  the  matter, 
they  held  very  different  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  Akkadian  civilization  was  developed  and  imparted  to 
the  Babylonians,  for  the  Babylonians  attributing  indeed 
everything  to  the  Akkadians  make  no  dear  statement  as 
to  the  origin  of  their  civilization.  Two  opinions  prevailed. 
Some  thought  that  the  Akkadians  were  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  had  made  the  first  steps  in  civilization,  and 
invented  writing,  when  the  Semites  invaded  it  either 
violently  by  force  of  arms  or  peacefully  by  slow  colonization, 
substituting  themselves  little  by  little  for  the  previous  in- 
habitants. Others  thought  that  the  Akkadians  invaded 
Babylonia,  bringing  ''with  them  along  with  their  religion, 
their  legends  and  traditions,  their  laws,  their  art,  their 
building  knowledge,  agricultural  skill,  and  that  great  civi- 
lizer  of  nations — the  art  of  writing."  These  were,  however, 
mere  suppositions,  for,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go,  we  see 
Semites  and  Akkadians  living  side  by  side  on  friendly  terms, 
all  remembrance  even  of  the  period  of  struggle  of  the  two 
races  seeming  to  have  been  lost  in  the  Babylonian  literature. 

It  is  the  study  of  the  names  of  the  stars  in  astrological 
texts  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  which  revealed  to  me 
first  the  priority  of  the  Semitic  civilization.  As  already 
noticed  by  the  late  F.  Lenormant,^  several  names  of  stars 
are  evidently  Semitic,  and  these  Semitic  names  are  found 
in  the  Akkadian  column  of  the  bilingual  list  as : 

-+  HfT  ^T'-  y-  D.P.  da-pi-nu? 
-+  :::  IdJ  ^-  D.P.  bi'lh-bu,^  etc. 

More  often,  however,  the  names  of  stars  are  written  ideo- 
graphically,  but  their  Semitic  reading  is  made  certain  by 
the  presence  in  the  compound  of  prepositions,  of  the  relative 
i(iy  and  of  the  phonetic  complements.     For  instance, 

SflL  >-<  y]f  ^  is  explained  by  muB-ta-bar-ru  mn-ta-nUy^ 

'  Who  howeTer  admits  inability  to  detect  the  canae  of  this  anomaly. 

2  W.A.I,  vol.  ii.  pi.  48,  1.  60. 

>  thid.  1.  53.    These  words  are  also  fonnd  in  the  Semitic  column  in  other  lists. 

*  W.A.I.  Tol.  T.  pi.  46, 1.  42.  In  the  following  pages,  in  the  auotati(»ns  of 
this  work,  the  first  number  will  indicate  the  volume,  the  second  the  piatc,  and  the 
third  the  line. 
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therefore  this  name  must  be  Semitic,  as  ana  is  the 
of  the  plural  in  Semitic  Babylonian,  and  not  in  . 
^  and  i-<  are  ideograms  to  be  read  in  the  Semitic 
There  is  still  leas  doubt  in  this  name : 

KM  +  c  -er  V  -  <T-  Ear  =M  ^ 

vhich  must  be  read  kakkab  mas  tnhha  Sa  ina  \/- 
tib-ti-na  iwusu  'the  double  twin  star  which  ia  t\s 
aide  of  the  star  sibzina.'  In  this  sentence  t^o 
relative  ia  and  the  preposition  ina,  ii-id  written  pli 
and  the  ideogram  t^  with  the  phonetic  compleinet 
In  many  cases  the  Babylonians,  themselves  altri 
their  knowledge  to  an  Akkadian  origin,  have  tried 
these  Semitic  names  of  stars  by  the  Akkadian, 
failed  to  give  an  explanation  in  ogreement  with  tin 
preserved  traditionally.  We  have  a  striking  c> 
W.A.I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  47, 1.  15  to  1.  23.  The  tablet  t 
there  contains  part  of  a  commentary  explaining  s< 
logical  works.  The  scribe  therefore  tries  to  gi 
planation  of  this  name  of  star : 

The  scribe  gives  as  translotion'  for  •Tft-  ii>"i 
compares  it  to  gj  translated  by  mar-rim;  for  V" 
three  different  readings  with  three  translations ;  bii 
to  know  the  traditional  meaning,  and  adds : 

afii  ilu  M  kl  qahu,  'SARnA=crown  of  r 
the  rising  of  God,  the  lord,  as  they  say.' 

'  W.A.I.  iii.  37,  68. 

»  W.A.I,  ii.  47,  18 ;  and  t.  *6,  12,  in  tliU  la»t  ILst  ii  addc.i  nfl 
(umr,  '-<•{-  ^T>^  lo  be  ri-'Oil  rabu  'grent,'  quulilicntiTe  of  ilami^  hi  [I 
BBtive  prrfli  uf  diTinitr,  ditmt!y  gnat,  ao  to  «aj. 

»  W.A.I,  ii.  47,  17-23. 

*  Thin  tablet  is  writtca  in  a  peculiar  ilyle  ;  (i  ia  alwajn  wrilti-n 
of  «T< . 
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The  name  of  the  star  Is,  however,  clear  enough :  the  scribe 
would  not  have  had  to  dismiss  it  in  this  off-handed  way,  if 
he  had  not  obstinately  looked  at  it  with  the  preconceived 
idea  that  it  was  Akkadian,  and  is  to  be  read : 

nabu  aarda  D.P,  anim  rubu  sa  same  'it  proclaims  the 
royalty  of  Anu,  prince  of  heaven.' 

bu  is  the  phonetic  complement  of  the  ideogram  >^  'a 
word/  and  here  for  'speak,  proclaim,  announce,'  u  that  of 
Ey»-  '  prince,'  and  ^  that  of  »->f-  '  heaven '  (this  last  is  often 
found  so  written),  aarda  is  the  accusative  in  the  construct 
state  regimen  of  the  verb  and  written  phonetically,  anim 
genitive  with  mimmation  is  also  written  phonetically,  la  is 
the  relative  used  as  in  Assyrian  to  express  the  emphatic 
genitive. 

The  scribes  had  even,  in  some  cases,  lost  the  tradition  of 
the  meaning.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  name  ^^][»-»f- 
•"II  ^T  *^T  Hh  t^>  ideogram  explained  by  ha-ba-fi-ra-nUf^ 
and  translated  '  tail '  by  Prof.  Sayce,  who  is  probably  right ; 
the  phonetic  reading  was  no  doubt  used  in  the  astrological 
texts,  as  is  the  case  for  other  namcs.^  The  scribe  who 
wrote  the  tablet  published  in  W.A.I.  vol.  v.  pi.  46,  seems, 
however,  to  have  forgotten  that,  and  tries  to  explain  the 
word  by  treating  it  as  Akkadian  phonetically  written. 

Aa-ba  is  rendered  by  a/ibut,  the  Assyrianized  feminine 
form  of  the  supposed  Akkadian  word  haba,  and  fi-ra-mt  is 
explained  by  Jl^^^  »-Hf-  J^*^  sir  Anu  '  the  field  of  Anu/  • 

Many  other  examples  could  be  added. 

As  already  noticed  by  the  late  F.  Lenormant,^  Akkadian 
contains  many  Semitic  words ;  it  is  what  we  should  expect. 

»  W.A.I,  ii.  49,  47. 

*  We  find  Jjy  >^  E^TT  *°^  T?  *"W  ^»  *^®  ^*  group  being  a  compoand 
ideogram,  and  the  second  the  phonetic  rendering,  both  used  in  connected  texts. 

3  This  explanation  is  the  more  curious  because  Akkadian  is  nerer  written 
phonetically  in  this  way,  and  in  this  supposed  compound  the  god  Anu  would  be 
written  in  a  very  abnormal  way,  and  tne  scribe  nad  to  neglect  the  name  of 

another  god  »->|^  t^ET  *"^TTT'^  "T^TT  ^**-9*^'*^t  o^®  of  the  oldest,  whose 
name  is  found  on  the  earliest  inscriptions,  and  the  great  god  of  Gudea.    The 
group  of  stars  designated  by  the  compound  ideogram  »-JJ  ^J  •^T  Hf"  1^^ 
represented,  no  doubt,  the  tail  of  this  god. 
«  In  his  £tud€8  Akkadiennea, 
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He,  howeYer,  explains  it  by  a  long  intercourse,  bJ 
case  the  oldest  texta  would  be  purer  and   freer  fil 
rowed  words,  which  is  not  the  case ;  iB  the  oldest  ii 
we  find  already  these   Semitic  words  more  or  IcJ 
dianized,  as  in  the  later  times.     These  words  bcsi 
shall  see  further  on,  indicate  a  more  advanced  state  I 
zation.     If  we  accept  the  priority  of  the  Semitic  c 
and  their  occupation  of  Mesopotamia  previous  tol 
kudian  invasion,  everything  is  easily  explained,  ail 
how  the  syntactical  order  of  the  languages  of  the  tT 
lations,  which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  tho  philolo 
result  of  mutual  influences,  both  having  as  foiuiula  1 
MTien  the  Akkadians  invaded  Babylonia,  the  forB 
their  grammar  was  I  1 1}  5  8,  this  is  ehown  by  the  a 
incorporated  pronouns.^     The  granimar  of  the  Ser 
latioQ  in  possession  of  the  laud  had  the  forinuk  11 
This  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  pronouns  whcl 
to  tho  verb  at  the  permansive,  which  is  ihe  verball 
the  construct  state.     For  instance,  in  saknat-ka  ' 
thee,'  we  have  sakna  the  verb,  at  the  suffix  of  the 
feminine  subject,   and   ka   the  suffix  of  the  '. 
regimen.*    This  ideological  order  is  the  one  prcJ 
Ilebrew   and  Arabic  which  has   escaped   to   the 
influence.* 

'  I  adnpt  the  injmiiiiiii!  fnttnulir  dcpipinl  liv  Prof.  Tiirwi 
hJA  ivntSL-lival  Cflni|)araliv(i  BluUy  in  hie  cuurao  ul'  It'iturvs  at 
The  uulicw  are : 

I  a.-Mi.+v. 


'  Tie  primitive  piHilion  nf  the  Akknc1i»n  ppnilire  anil  ndjcc 
in  thii  formula,  i«  pn-MTvccI  ia  the  ninijiiimiil  txpriwioiiH,  lu  usuallyl 
wehaTt!  »-»^   *|||  ]gj  aiR-M^H-in  •  in  the  miiUt  of  the  sky,'  fl 
'ikT-miditt-iD.' 

*'  Olttn  hjiKa»iK»  pmcrre  in  tliu  vcrbiil  f<irmi>  trorea  of  the  d 
tllmti;;b  wliichtlity  hare  pusai^il.  Fiirii»tuiiLi',in  Fri'iii'h  Ltekai  lut  l" 
1. -}-v.-(-B.  of  fiinimlu  VI,  •rhii'b  u  llie  hup  of  nnulem  Frinob  :  *"' 
noun*  are  niire«ealPii  by  pronmins  il  l»  Int.  it  pive*  b.  +  b.+i 
Latin  fnrmutu  ;  if  iiciw  wc  niiiHidfr  tbnt  in  Ibv  verb  tu-t  the  eubject  I 
by  theiiilDt  t,  irebsTO  /ofu-i  H.-t-T.-f-a.  formula  II,  which  is  -*--*' 
Aryan  lanjniaRes. 

<  I  Miy  Tiuanian  influence,  bocauac  I  accept  the  Turaniin  alttuity  I 
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When  the  two  populations  came  in  contact,  they  must 
have  found  in  the  different,  nay  opposed,  ideological  order 
of  their  languages  a  great  impediment  in  their  intercourse. 
The  Akkadian  conquerors  imposed  their  language ;  but,  to  be 
understood,  they  had  to  modify  their  syntax,  and  little  by 
little  these  changes  passed  into  the  pure  Akkadian.  The 
Akkadians  adopted  partly  the  syntactical  order  of  their 
Semitic  subjects.  The  order  of  the  nominative  and  genitive, 
of  the  noun  and  adjective,  were  reversed  ;  the  verb  was  left 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  but  with  the  position  of  the 
subject  and  object  reversed.  The  primitive  ideological  order 
was  preserved  in  the  verbal  incorporation,  no  doubt,  because 
tlie  Semites  having  no  such  incorporation,  it  escaped  their 
influence.  The  Akkadian  text«  give  few,  though  very  few, 
examples  of  the  primitive  syntactical  order.* 

The  language  of  the  primitive  Babylonian  Semites,  which 
caused  such  a  perturbation  in  the  Akkadian  grammar,  was 
also  deeply  affected,  as  wo  see  by  the  Assyrian  of  the  literary 
period.  It  kept,  when  it  was  only  a  popular  vernacular 
dialect,  for  a  longer  period  its  primitive  syntactical  order.' 
The  proper  names  of  the  Semites  preserved  in  the  earliest 
commercial  documents  give  us  indeed  specimens  of  the 
intermediary  stages  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  In  these 
proper  names  we  have  many  examples  of  verbs  followed 
by  their  subjects,  as  nidin-Nana^  *  N.  gave,'  bani-Sin  ^ 
'S.  created,'  ei-ib-Sin^  *S.  came,'  mbam-Sin^  'S.  increased,' 

^  These  examples,  already  noticed  by  F.  Lenormant,  were  considered  by  him  as 
abnomiol  constructions. 

^  At  Nineveh,  which  was  far  from  the  Akkadian  centre  of  dTilization,  and 
where  the  Akkadians  had  remained,  perhaps,  in  smaller  number,  the  writen 
f(»lliiwed  less  closely  the  Babylonian  syntactical  order.  Even  in  the  official  records 
of  the  Ninevite  kings  there  is  a  great  liberty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
tlie  regimen  of  the  verb  is  often  rejected  after  it,  etc.  We  have  also  in  tha 
Babylonisin  Semitic  texts  examples  of  similar  inversions;  but,  of  course,  in 
lit«niry  works  we  must  take  into  account  the  desire  of  the  author  for  giving 
variety  to  his  periods  and  the  licence  in  which  he  indulges. 

3  B.  66,  1.  34,  and  B.  83,  1.  8.  The  private  tablets  of  this  early  period 
(Rim-Sin,  Hammurabi  and  Samsu-Iluna)  have  been  copied  by  Dr.  otrass- 
niaier  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Orientalists'  Congress  held 
at  Berlin. 

*  B.  67, 1.  14. 

«  B.  42,  I.  35. 

e  B.  65, 1.  14  ;  71, 1.  31 ;  91,  1.  22,  etc. 
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ibni'Sin^  ' S.  created/  tgmil'Sin^  'S.  favoured/  ihtis-Ea^ 
*E.  made/  izkur^Ea^  'Ea  recorded/  etc.  The  proper 
Dames  giving  a  complete  sentence  with  an  object  are  natu- 
rally rare;  the  examples  we  have  show,  however,  that  the 
object,  being  less  intimately  connected  to  the  verb,  was  first 
rejected  before;  this  is  the  intermediary  stage,  the  formula  of 
this  construction  being  II : 

arda-lustamar-Samaa  ^  '  may  Shamas  enlighten  the  slave.' 
Samai-ia-banlUBeltu-Chula^  Uhe  lady  Quia  has  created 
my  light. 

To  understand  well  the  transformation  of  the  early  Baby- 
lonian grammar,  we  must  not  forget  how  the  tenses  of  the 
Semitic  verb  were  developed.^  The  Assyrian  permansive, 
which  took  such  a  great  importance  in  the  cognate  languages, 
was  primitively  the  verbal  theme,  or  a  kind  of  verbal  noun 
in  the  construct  state  followed  by  the  pronominal  suffixes 
forming  a  genitive  of  position  :  nasa-ku,  Ist  pers.  permansive 
of  naaUf  is  'the  bringing  of  me'  or  'my  bringing,'  i.e, 
'  I  bring  or  brought.'  The  name  JBani-Sin  gives  an  example 
of  a  noun  being  attached  to  the  verb  as  the  pronoun;  the 
meaning  is  '  Sin  created,'  but  really  '  the  creating  of  Sin.' 
This  way  of  expression  not  being  foimd  clear  enough,  the 
Semites,  by  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  developed  another  tense, 
the  aorist;^  but,  as  the  auxiliary  became  in  time  agglutinated 

»  B.  32,  1.  7  ;  62, 1.  34 ;  78,  L  27,  etc. 

«  B.  66, 1.  22  ;  73,  30. 

»  B.  67. 1.  43 ;  84, 1.  21  ;  89,  L  18,  etc. 

♦  B.  89, 1.  18. 

*  B.  52,  1. 16  ;  73,  1.  9.  See  also  Pinches,  S.B.A.  Proceedings,  Ist  December, 
1885,  p.  9. 

*  S.^.A.  Proceedings,  1885-6,  p.  48,  I.  33.  In  this  name  Samdi  means  not 
the  Sun -god,  but  the  *  guiding  light,'  as  we  say  'his  guiding  star,'  and  the 
French  aatre  or  ^toiie. 

^  See  Bertin,  Suapestiont  on  the  Formation  of  the  Semitie  Tenus^  Journal  of 
the  R.A.S.  Vol.  XIV.  op.  105-118. 

•  This  tense  is  called  present  or  future  by  those  who  wrote  Arabic  grammars, 
but  this  name  cannot  suit,  as  in  Assyrian  it  designated  generally  the  past,  and 
became  the  historical  tense.  I  have  proposed,  in  the  paper  Quoted  aoove,  the 
name  of  aorist-past  for  the  permansive  or  preterit  of  the  Heorew,  and  aorist- 
present  for  the  other  tense,  in  imitation  of  the  terms  adopted  by  de  Roug6  in  his 
Egyptian  Grammar.  The  permansive,  a8  we  know  it  in  tne  late  inscriptions,  was 
not  the  one  used  in  the  early  period,  the  first  person  in  kUf  and  the  third  (this 
being  the  verbal  theme  in  the  maijculine  or  feminine)  may  be  the  primitive  forms, 
but  the  second  person  appears  to  be  a  later  form  introduced  by  Aramsan  in- 
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to  the  verbal  noun,  and  was  considered  as  forming  only  one 
word  with  it,  the  subject  was  placed  after  by  the  Pre- 
Akkadian  Semites,  as  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  ;  we  have, 
therefore,  such  names  as  Igmil-Sin,  Izkur-Ea,  Ibni-Sin,  etc. 
The  nearly  complete  loss  of  the  permansive  in  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  Akkadian  influence. 
The  preformatives  of  the  aorist  were,  by  false  analogy, 
compared  to  the  incorporated  pronouns  of  the  AlrlrA#lif|n 
verb,  and  this  tense,  being  more  easily  understood  by  the 
Akkadian  conquerors,  was  the  one  mostly  used  by  the  con* 
quered  Semites. 

The  force  and  origin  of  the  suffixes  of  the  permansive  and 
of  the  prefixes  of  the  aorist  were  lost  at  an  early  date,  and 
that  is  not  due  to  Akkadian  influence,  as  the  same  thing 
happened  in  the  cognate  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  We  found, 
therefore,  the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  accusative  attached 
to  the  verb  and  followed  by  the  noun  subject : 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  which  the  study  of  these 
early  proper  names  brings  us  is  that  the  Babylonian  Semites, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Akkadians,  possessed  already  the 
fully-developed  Semitic  grammar :  construct  state  and  cases 
in  the  nouns  as  in  Arabic,  abstracts  formed  by  the  feminine 
Huffixos,  pennansive,  aorist  and  voices  formed  by  affixes,^ 
etc.,  OS  in  Hebrew  and  other  cognate  tongues.  The  dif- 
ftTonco  with  later  Babylonian  is  indeed  most  trifling,  as  the 
UHO  of  tlie  mimmation  with  the  verb  as  in  iriham-Sin^  which 
is  still  noticed  in  the  inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  and  the 
use  of  (I  (perhaps  /)  by  the  side  of  t  in  the  formation  of 
abstracts,  as  in  aan/a,  construct  of  sarutu. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiarity  which  would  be  of  very 
great  importance,  if  it  could  be  established  beyond  doubt, 

flucncp  ;  tlio  primitive  formn  of  the  permansive,  which  are  composed  hy  foiffixing 
tho  pi'Fsonal  possessive  pronouns,  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  aorist  of 
Kthiopinu. 

»   W.  42,1.  12;  63,  1.  13,  etc. 

'  Tlic  form  iuifamar,  which  we  have  seen  above,  is  the  precative  of  the 
secondary  Shapbcl  voice  or  Istaphel. 
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tb^t  ia,  what  appeara  to  be  the  use  of  the  feminiai 
masculine  in  the  third  person  of  the  permansiYe,  we 

nabat  kakkabu^  'the  star  proclaims,' 
where  the  mascnline  noan  in  the  nominative  kalika 
to  be  the  subject  otnabat,  third  person  fem.  of  the  pei 
of  nab6. 

nidnat  Sin  *  '  Sin  gave/ 
where  the  verb  ia  also  in  the  feminine.      There  n 
examples,  but,  as  stated  before,  we  have  also  the 
masc. ;  the  use  of  the  feminine  would   not,   there 
exclusive,    and    these     examples    would     oaly    in 
tendency.' 

Was  there,  we  may  ask,  in  Mesopotamia,  ^t-hen  thi 
arrived  in  it,  an  older  population  having  s  dilforei 
matioal  conception,  and  under  the  influence  of  wl 
tendency  would  have  been  developed  P  or  are  we  to 
the  result  of  an  Akkadian  influence,  the  Akkadian  ii 
a  sex-denoting  language  P  or  has  it,  after  all,  com 
from  a  natural  decay,  as  in  Egyptian  ? 

There  may  be  still  another  explanation.  As  we  li 
the  pennansivfl  was  not  properly  a  tense,  hut  tli 
theme  followed  by  the  suffixes  of  the  pronouns,  tin 
in  the  genitive  by  position.  liani-Sin  '  the  crciitiii- 
came  to  mean  'Sin  created '  only  by  deselopm>i 
happened  also  in  Egyptian.  The  3rd  person  ot 
tnansive,  for  the  samo  reason,  has  no  aufTix,  tor  t 
•ubject  was,  so  to  say,  suffixed  to  the  verb,  and  oi:; 
followed  by  a  feminine  noun  as  well  as  by  a  mascM 
We  find  among  the  proper  names,  indeed,  giimil-Gnl 
may  be  considered  as  the  '3rd  pers.  of  a  permatist^L', 
by  the  name  of  the  goddess,  and  '  the  favour  of 
'Quia  favours,'  as  in  the  case  ot  Haiti- Sin.  The  us 
tense,  formed  by  means  of  suffixes  with  the  noun  a) 

■  W.A.I.  T.  46, 1.  40.     There  cxiata  in  Syriac  a  focniiiiiir  f< 
*K(tr,*  but  bora  ths  torminaliuD  i<1ii>w»  iliat  wt;  hiive  a  muwiliiic 

1  B.  30,  L  21 ;  aa,  1.  2«  :  i'i,  I.  ta. 

*  On  the  other  lidc,  ws  have  li'miiiine  noua  vith  reib  in  the  ninwalLi 
A'mM  >nd  Oaml-Oula. 

'  Btnnmuei,  No.  34, 1.  23. 
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must  have  arisen  in  the  Semitic  tongues  only  when  the 
notion  of  its  formation  had  been  lost,  or  perhaps  also  from 
the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  subject.^  In  early  Babylonian, 
as  in  the  other  Semitic  tongues,  the  abstract  nouns  were 
formed  by  the  suffix  at,  which  is  also  the  suffix  of  the  3rd 
pers.  fem.  of  the  permansive.  In  the  cases  mentioned  before 
we  may  have  abstracts  in  the  construct  state,  nabat  kakkabu  * 
would  be  'the  proclamation  or  proclaiming  of  the  star,' 
nidnat'Sin  *  the  gift  or  giving  of  Sin,'  which  carry  to  the 
mind  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  permansive. 

•  What,  however,  seems  to  contradict  this  explanation  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  proper  names  of  the  earliest  commercial 
documents  we  often  find  names  composed  with  the  same 
elements,  but  reversed,  as  8in-turam^  and  turam-ilia,^  Oamil- 
Sin^  and  Sin-Gamil,^  and  also  the  same  root  as  the  aorist 
form  igmil'Sin ; '  if  turam  and  gamil  are  verbal  forms,  so  are 
no  doubt  the  forms  in  at 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  syllabary,  we  find  a  great  many 
proofs  of  the  priority  of  the  Semitic  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Cuneiform  syllabary  is  very  badly 
adapted  to  Assyrian,  but  the  same  may  be  said  with  still 
more  reason  as  regards  Akkadian ;  the  vowels,  for  instance, 
which  play  an  important  part  in  this  language,  are  often 
doubtful.  When  the  Akkadian  conquerors  tried  to  apply  to 
their  language  the  system  of  writing,  partly  ideographic  and 
partly  phonetic,  of  their  Semitic  subjects,  they  had  to  modify 
and  reform  it  in  a  certain  measure.  The  ideograms  were 
taken  bodily,  but  read  in  accordance  with  the  Akkadian 
vocabulary ;  these  new  pronunciations  were  taken  as  new 
phonetic  values,  though  in  many  cases  the  Semitic  value  was 
retained ;    hence  the  polyphonism.      In  practice,  however, 

^  In  the  I^tin  tongues,  and  especially  in  French,  the  Bubject  ijB  expresBed  in 
the  same  way,  thoujifh  the  person  is  implied  by  the  flexion. 

'  We  should  expect  the  genitive  kakkabi  in  tbis  case,  though  the  Babylonians 
often  neglected  it ;  we  find  Bdit  biri  and  Belit  biru  *  the  lady  of  Wisdom,'  one  of 
the  names  of  Tasmetum. 

»  B.  24,  1.  26. 

♦  B.  65,  1.  24. 

*  B.  62.  1.  60  ;  96, 1.  22. 
«  B.  97,  1.  2. 

'  See  above. 
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all  the  values  were  not  accepted  by  the  two  populati 
remained  excliuiTely  Akkadian, and  some  exclusively  S 

It  may  even  be  that  at  firet  there   were  two 
aylUbaries,  and  that  the  phonetic  values  passed  fn 
syllabary  into  the  other  slowly,  as  words  passed  fr 
vocabulary  into  the  other. 

The  Akkadian  scribes  seem   to   have   felt   the 

precising  more  accurately  the  pronunciation   of  the 

expressed  by  the  ideograms.   In  a  great  many  oaae»  thi 

the  pronunciation  inside  or  by  the  side  of  them,  as  : 

^<T>-_~  and  TJ  ^^  <0  a-Hm.' 

a^Twc.^  «-'■"■' 

e^VB  5(T  for  n3(I.* 

and  a  great  many  others. 

This  syat«m  of  explaining  the  pronunciation  of  an  id 
by  another  group  has  been  also  resorted  to  by  the  E 
wribpB :  it  is  what  is  called  phonetic  determinatives. 

When  the  Akkadians  had  to  borrow  a  Semili: 
expressed  by  an  ideogram,  they  felt  more  than  ever  li 
of  determining  its  pronunciation.  For  example,  tb 
for  'price*  iima  in  Assyrian  passed  info  Akkad 
Akkodianized  form  is  therefore  written  inside  ^<V»!^ 

'  F.  Lenortnant  ha*  Blre«dT  pointed  out  thin,  anii  Inva  a  RTPat  dm]  ' 
it.  Muj  Talaii  uivd  in  tha  ^abTlonian  Scinitic  tritH  nnxt  huy.-  c-ii 
SuBknian,  a«  tbcjindicale  the  phonetic  ehangfa  nf  the  two  diulrcU.  '. 
perblpt,  Wniue  ihii  Semitic  renuiieaui'e  bxik  plure  vhen  the  Siit 
•cqnired  the  anpremneT,  and  aome  of  tho  phonetic  prcnlinrities  af  Sun 
b«  dus  to  the  Semitic  influence. 

»  T.  G.  rincliet.,  Jrrltaie  Form,  of  S.  Ckanrltn,  in  the  Z^il 
EeilKbiiftfoncbuDf;,  toI.  ii.  p.  Xni.  X»  the  antlior  here  nsticen.  thr 
trltf  ^ve  t'lum,  wiittrn  phunetitull}'  without  Ihi'  idinigrani,  Chat  t» 
peculiarjtipii  iif  Samerian.  which  bfrin;:  a  diulcct  hnn  iltvclnped  the  ph»n 
than  Akkadian.  la  SumerJan  textii.  when  thir  wonb  are  eiprcaaed  by 
ther  are  to  he  read  in  their  dialectienl  fcirnin,  and  il  is  when  t. 
JtabTloninns  adopted  these  ideograms  that  thi*y  introduced  t^umerinr 
tbaii  iTllabarT. 

*  W.A.I.  I.  1,  99.  The  name  of  the  eharader  i<  ifmlili  (W.A  I.  ii 
b«t  aa  I'mf,  Sayre  has  notiitd  (S.II.A.  toI.  yi.  p.  1(HI).  "bpn  the  rh«tiic 
nUabatr  were'clanHiGed  and  Bamed,  the  BahTloniunii  hod  lost  all  id 
primiriTr  fnim  and  uriffin. 

•  W.A.[.  JiL  70.  8-2.  Hn  duutit  nK\i  ii  also  the  origin  of  Che  id 
'  tamae '  tmt  »-^]>^.  that  is  ■^^tJ  "''''  I""  ""  in»ide,  indicating  tl 

»  W.A.I,  ii.  2,  33.5  Thii  idt-ogrnni  is  nf  reir  e.)nimon  u<c  in 
docDments  duwB  tu  the  luteiit  ix'rinil.  I  liave  tin'n  tery  mri'lul 
ths  Semites  as  the  inrentoTS  of  writing,  for  1  wiih  not  to  tieat 
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All  the  pronunciations  written  in  this  way  are  Akkadian, 
which  shows  that  the  reform  was  done  by  the  Akkadians ;  the 
Semites,  however,  adopted  these  signs  so  modified  as  mere 
ideograms,  retaining  the  Akkadian  explanations  added  to 
the  primitive  groups,  no  doubt  to  maintain  terms  understood 
by  both  populations. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  group,  full  of  revelation ;  the 
ideogram  for  'mother'  umu  in  Assyrian;  the  primitive 
Semite  term  was  no  doubt  ama^  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  il&M 
*  handmaid/  triliteralized  form  of  ma,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  Egyptian.  The  Semites  before  the  Akkadian  invasion 
had  the  group  ^f  ma  ^  for  '  mother.'  When  the  Akkadians 
adopted  the  writing,  they  wrote  in  the  group  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  an  or  ana^  which  was  their  term  for  '  mother,'  thus : 
5^  ^  ^^^  ^EL^IT«*  The  Semites  adopted  this  reformed 
group  as  an  ideogram ;  but  the  Semitic  word  was  in  course  of 
time  adopted  by  the  Akkadians,  so  that  the  group  remained 
with  the  phonetic  determinative  of  a  word,  abandoned  only 
as  a  witness  of  the  reform  of  the  syllabary.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  Akkadians  would  not  borrow  such  a  word 
as  *  mother,'  but  it  is  easily  explained  for  the  Akkadians,  as 
all  the  successful  invaders  must  have  taken  wives  from  the 
conquered  population  ;  the  Semitic  mother  of  the  young 
Akkadians  taught  their  children  to  call  them  ania  and  not 
ana,^  so  the  word  passed  into  Akkadian. 

The  priority  of  the  Semitic  knowledge  of  writing  explains 
the  Akkadian  reversed  reading  of  certain  compound  groups. 
The  Semites,  to  give  the  ideographic  idea  of  *  king,'  formed 

now.  though  there  is  eridence  to  show  that  they  borrowed  thin  art.  When  the 
Semites  used  it,  they  never  reformed  it,  and  tiU  the  latest  period  they  employed 
the  same  cumbrous  and  ill-fitted  syllabarv. 

*  We  have  no  example  of  the  use  of  tnis  proup  with  the  meaning  of  •  mother,* 
but  we  have  no  document  of  the  early  period  in  which  it  would  have  been  in  use. 

»  W.A.I,  iv.  14,  24. 

*  Sayce's  Syll.  No.  147.    In  the  early  texts  the  phonetic  complement  is  written 

outside,  thus:  ^tt»*tT  *^y. 

*  In  our  modern  langruajres  we  see  foreig^i  words  for  other  reasons  taking  the 
pltice  of  such  fundamental  native  ones,  as  in  English  papa  for  dada^  the  infantine 
apmllation  for  *  father,'  in  French  dahe,  is  now  mostly  used  ;  this  came  through 
fuMiion.     In  Akkadian  ama  was  substituted  for  ana^  because  the  mother*K  lan- 

Siage  is  that  of  homo,  as  the  language  of  the  priest  is  that  of  church  ;  all  the 
ahomedan  countrites  have  for  this  reason  adopted  the  word  Alia  for  *  God.' 
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the  groap  ^•-  £1*^:^.,'  analysed  ^y>-,  tlie  mgn  f( 
one,  the  prince  ntbu,  and  ^,nf^.  the  sign  for  ' 
When  the  Akkadians  adopted  the  Babylonian  eyll 
traoshited  the  two  compounds  according  to  their  id 
order,  not  yet  modified  by  Semitic  influence,  lir-^n 
chief;  but  treating  the  compound  group  as  a  single  i 
they  did  not  change  the  order  of  its  two  elements ;  or 
of  thiB  there  always  waa  from  the  earliest  period  a 
to  fuae  the  two  characters  into  one,  so  that  it  b 
time  y^fnT  ^*-  ITineTeh,  sod  i:^>  at  Babylon. 

So  is  to  be  also  explained  E|>-  "-^l+T,  composed  0 
'chief,'  and  vkki  'assembly,'  in  Assyrian  pu 
Akkadian  following  this  primitive  ideological 
'aaaembly's  chief  uk^i-gal,  which  beciimo  kiijnl,  esp 
Assyrian  by  muhira* '  lender.'  In  the  same  way  ia 
to  he  also  explained  the  other  compound  ideogn 
reversed  reading.^ 

The  words  or  ideographical  compound   groups 
part*  of  their  elements,  generally  the  seconil  uud 
reversed,  have,  however,  another  origin,  and  proc 
the  primitive  system  of  arranging  the  groups  togeth 

The  earliest  documents  appear  to  have  beco  w 
narrow  strips  of  papyrus,  bark,  or  leaves,"  divided 
columns  containing  two  or  three,  rarely  four,  chui- 
their  width,  the  groups  forming  one  expression.  :i 
■o  and  BO,'  'my  god  so  and  so,'  'strong  king,'   'I 

>  I  gin  here  the  ucbuic  form,  which  has  prcMTveJ  cltvrly  the  r 
•lenwnta. 
*  yitM  meaiu  '  men  '  u  a  coUi-t'tiro,  fur  thia  n'luoD  it  aU.>  ir^iii'lut 


*  There  an  fen  compouailt  in  wliich  the  piKilion  of  the  elemcDts  i 
thaj  muit  haie  been  crratvd  by  the  Akkadian  U'turu  Ihej  bid  c 
grammai;  these  compiiunJi  rtpn-VL-at  iik'Si  which  did  nut  eiJlBmon; 
pnvioui  to  the  Akkailiiia  invution. 

•  Sajee,  Uu  ef  Pa^yrta,  etc.,  8.B.A.  TraM.  v.il.  i.  |i,  34:i  rf  -.; 
Mipjmu  or  other  ■imilu' nialt'riiilH  ■km  kept  «t  all  |H'rii>da  {•"  I'm 
Timn*.  ToL  Ti.  p.  21(1).  I  tuku  the  uppTtiinity  t"  nulin-  iti  i'  :li' 
charactcn  drpeiidH  Tery  miii'li  on  tliv  mnterial  n-^'d.  Thi'  lir:i  m  i 
tTBced  on  Nift  stnnen,  a*  Kund-i'lDai.'.  fur  iiintimn'.  iiiid  ure  nn  ]it  <"i  < 
•ntiqiiity  of  the  docnment.  We  Hnd  inMinptionit  of  the  tanic  kiijf 
ia  liiwwj  and  lome  in  cuneifoim  vhamclen. 
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etc.,  were  separated  by  a  line.  This  primitive  arrangement 
was  retained  when  other  materials  were  used  for  writing, 
stone,  clay,  etc.,  though  the  new  nyaterials  afforded  the  means 
of  a  better  arrangement ;  so  we  see  the  cylinder  of  Ghidea 
divided  in  these  narrow  columns,  many  words  having  to  be 
divided  when  larger  columns  would  have  enabled  the  scribe 
to  write  easily  the  whole  of  the  words  in  one  line.  The 
columns  followed  one  another  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
divisions  of  each  colunm  from  right  to  left,  but  the 
groups  of  characters  in  each  division  of  the  column  were 
arranged  rather  irregularly,  though  always  beginning  in 
the  right-hand  top  corner,  the  second  character  was  placed 
either  on  the  left  of  the  first  or  under  it.  This  margin  left 
to  the  scribe  has  thrown  a  certain  confusion  in  the  grouping 
of  characters.  The  following  diagram  ^  will  give  an  idea  of 
these  variations : 


Col.  L 


2       1 
3 
4 

3  2  1 
4 

1 

4  2 
6  3 

4      1 

3 
6      2 

2  1 
4  3 

3  1 

4  2 

3  2  1 
4 

2  1 
3 

4  1 

2 

6  6  3 

1 

3  2 

3  1 
2 

1 

2 
3 

etc. 

4 

3  1 
2 

CoLII. 


Col.  ni. 


So  we  find  in  tho  early  inscriptions,  for  instance : 
>.^M-  "gy*  and  >-^«-  »^y* 

^  The  irregular  arran|2^ment  of  the  characters  in  each  diyision  reminds  oi  of 
the  Maya  fivstcm  of  writing,  sometimes  called  calculiform  writing.  There  was  the 
Fame  or  still  greater  hesitation  and  incertitude  as  to  the  sequence  of  the  ytrioui 
element^)  in  each  division.  There  was,  howeTer,  it  seems,  a  greater  tendency  to 
armnj^e  the  characters  in  columns  in  Cuneiform  as  in  Egyptian,  especially  if  their 
foruiH  tilted  to  this  arrangement ;  as  for  the  name  of  Lc^iaj  (sec  aooyeV  It  miut 
be  borne  in  mind  that  at  a  later  time  the  Babylonian  scribes  altered  their  way  of 
writing,  so  that  the  characters  were  placed  on  the  side ;  therefore,  the  colamm 
ran  from  left  to  right,  and  the  groups  followed  one  another  also  from  left  to  right. 
It  is  thus  that  we  print  it  in  our  quotations. 

^  Unpublished  inscription,  but  this  order  is  rare  for  this  name. 

3  Do  Snrsec,  Deconvtrtea  en  Chaldee^  pi.  4,  A ;  pi.  6,  No.  4.  It  is  the  group- 
ing mostly  used  no  doubt  because  the  characters  fitted  better  in  this  order. 


•►W*" 


^^  -EH 


^»j^' » _fc»» 
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It  rnuBt  also  be  granted  that,  if  the  Semites  had  adopted  a 
syllabary  already  invented  by  the  Akkadians,  they  would 
have  either  borrowed  bodily  the  ideogram  corresponding  to 
the  Akkadian  gods,  or  would  have  written  the  name  of  theirs 
phonetically.  This  is  not  the  case;  the  Semites,  though 
they  seem  to  have  identified  their  gods  with  those  of  the 
Akkadians,  have  a  different  set  of  ideograms  to  represent 
them.  The  ideograms  of  the  Akkadian  gods  can  besides 
often  be  explained  by  the  Akkadian  phonetic  reading  of 
their  components,  and  the  names  of  the  Semitic  gods  are 
rarely  explained  by  reading  the  characters  phonetically;  but 
when  it  is  so,  the  Semitic,  not  the  Akkadian,  value  of  the 
signs  must  be  taken.  In  other  cases  the  names  are  compound 
ideogrammatic  groups. 

As  already  noticed,  many  words  passed  from  Akkadian 
into  the  Semitic  Babylonian,  and  from  the  latter  into  the 
former.  Many  Akkadian  words  were  borrowed  at  the 
earliest  period,  when  they  had  not  yet  lost  their  ending  in 
A'a,  and  before  it  had  been  weakened  into  ga.^  On  the  other 
side,  certain  words  which  had  no  ideogram,  because  they 
expressed  ideas  unknown  to  the  Semites,  had  to  be  written 
phonetically  in  Akkadian,  as  ^  ^f  ^f(  pa-te-si} 

The  words  borrowed  by  the  Akkadians  from  their  Semitic 
subjects  indicate  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization,  like 
slm  'price,'  ma-na  'amine'  or  'measure,'  always  written 
phonetically  even  in  the  earliest  Akkadian  texts,'  amel 
'  slave,'  *  etc. 

Before  leaving  the  syllabary,  another  group  of  evidence 

*  See  S.B.A.  ProceedingR,  vol.  t.  p.  20. 

'  Tbe  word  is  always  written  phonetically  even  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ur-BaQ, 
and  in  the  lineary  inscriptions,  it  is  a  thorough  Turanian  word,  representing  an 
idea  unknown  to  the  bemites,  and  for  whicn  there  was  no  ideogram  in  the 
Semitic  hieroglyphic  writing.  From  this  word  yery  likely  came  the  eastern 
I'aUiMha  (De  SanK'C,  I)ee.  en  Chaldee^  pi.  8 ;  also  pi.  6,  No.  4,  etc.). 

3  De  Sarsec,  pi.  8,  inscription  of  the  Ur-Bau,  also  in  the  lineary  inscriptions 
in  theB.M.  82-7-14. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  this  word,  which  meant  a  man  as  a 
work«T.  The  word  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  has,  as  first  vowel,  the  guttural  y, 
which  is  often  represented  in  Babylonian  by  a  simple  vowel.  I  do  not  give  any 
more  examples,  which  would  require  too  much  space  in  order  to  prove  by  com- 
parifion  that  the  words  are  really  Semitic.  Akkadists  are  too  prone  to  admit  that 
words  have  been  borrowed  from  Akkadian. 
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of  the  priority  of  the  Semites  in  tho  knowledge  i 
must  be  pointed  out,  that  is,  tho  very  formatii 
ideograms.  Tho  Akkadians  brought  with  tbem  th 
If  they  had  invented  the  writing,  they  would  ha\ 
idcogrum  for  such  an  importaut  animal.  This  is  not 
use  the  Babylonian  sign  for  '  ass,'  wliioh  denote 
many  large  quadrupeds,  followed  by  tho  sign  for 
The  horse  was  therefore  in  their  eyes  the  auiii 
country  par  excellence.     It  is  written  in  Uabylonii 

Tbo  sign  for  'behind'  <tE^tE  represents  the 
and  designates  also  tho  West,   that  is,  the  coun 
the    Semites    left    'behind'    when    they   an-ived 
Alesopotamia. 

This  raises  the  interesting  question  of  the  ori< 
the  temples  and  other  buildings.  The  urieiiluLtoi 
important  part  in  all  religions.  If  tho  Semites  I 
ceptiou  ditibrcnt  from  that  of  the  AkkadiansL,  thcy 
hiid  a  difl'ercut  orientation,  and  traees  ought  to  bt 
the  monuments.  In  a  note  published  several  yoi 
pointed  out  the  difi'erence  of  orieuiutioii  of  the  eli 
mcnt  of  Ilabylon,  that  is,  the  temple  of  Bel,  de; 
the  clasaies,  culled  by  the  BahyloniLins  K-sagii,  and 
of  which  aro  still  designated  by  tho  Arabs  under  tl 
Babil.  The  monuments  iu  Itubyloniu  are  all  bui 
the  comers  ore  all  turned  to  the  jwiiils  of  the  com 
only  exception  is  this  temple  of  Bi'l,  tho  faces  of 
opposed  to  tho  points  of  tho  compass  ;  this  is  also  ll 

'  It  may  Le  llmt  we  huvu  hrri'  nnntluT  ciiimpli.'  of  plini 

vliich  mm  uh'J  till  u  urt'  liite  ilit.',  ■uimrtini."'  witlioiit  tli<'  ptcfii  ( 
tul.  iv.  11.  13,  L  s,  11.  Iti,  lu,  I'll  mill  iX  mill  u.  U,  <-U'.). 

>  8.U.A.  l-ra>'<'<-<l.  v,.|.  V.  |i.  T->.  I  will  xt\\-»r  Inn'  wliat  I  si 
WD*.  I  am  ufrniil,  uii-uiKU'r»in>Kl.  Tin-  aiiriiiili'  tui'l  |iriniitiTclf 
curdinMl  phiiiit  ih  wi'  uuli  r>t:inil  Ihiiii.  'Hir  imrtli,  lur  iii-uace,  ' 
tn  wbk-h  tlii-v  vmiM  ilini-t  tniu  -u-n'riil  ]i1»i-i-«  Ilii-irtyi-*.  Iiat  a  ri 
tvu  Ut-iijiln  'niVf\A  liaiit  wulLiil  tnwunl*  tin;  irnrlli'  {mit-t-uth 
thiiavli  wulkini;  iililii|iicly  fniii  niu-  tmullirT.  Tin-  nvvr  nrcoraU 
Kitvptwus  wt  III  tbo  nifdiHiit  rigivni  U  liui-  tn  tin-  iHniti<in  »f  the 
tU^  'IWrlt  kliniiiliiii!  fmni  mulh  t<i  iiiiitli.  »tii1  iIi-  1i'»  accur. 
niiliiiD  III)  ni'Pi'Uiit  lit  llii:  Tullij  ul  thu  Ti^jTU  iiiiil  Euiilinilis  spremlii^ 

VHt  tu  M>Utll-«l*t. 
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tion  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Though  we  must 
a  different  influence  to  explain  the  different  orientation^  we 
can  hardly  admit  that  of  Egypt  in  a  later  time,  for  the 
temple  of  E-sagil  is  always  designated  by  the  Babylonians 
as  the  oldest  temple ;  round  it  seems  to  be  gathered  the  most 
ancient  legends ;  it  is  in  fact  the  starting-point  from  which 
the  growing  city  developed,  as  Rome  did  from  the  GapitoL^ 
It  is  therefore  likely,  not  to  say  certain,  that  this  temple 
was  built  and  orientated  according  to  the  Semitic  notions 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Akkadians.  These  barbarians,  who 
knew  no  building  but  the  huts  in  which  they  used  to  dwelU 
were  struck  by  the  height  of  the  temple  of  Babel,  and  called 
it  e^sag-il  '  house  of  the  high  head.'  During  their  long  rale 
the  name  was  adopted  by  the  Somites ;  but  from  the  traditions 
reported  by  the  classics,  it  seems  that  an  older  name,  '  Temple 
of  Bell,'  clung  to  it  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  supremacy  lasted  such  a  long 
time  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  Babylonians  had  lost 
even  the  remembrance  of  the  Semitic  period  of  independence 

^  The  name  of  the  citadel  of  Rome  has  a  similar  etymolof^  to  the  Babylonian 
tenii)le,  r-nag-il.  Ar  for  the  name  of  Babylon  itself,  there  ore  many  exphmations. 
S(iniu  follow  the  Jews,  and  take  it  from  Bahel  *  confusion/  on  account  of  the 
nianv  languaj^es  spoken  there;  but  this  fact  would  prove  that  it  is  not  primitive, 
as,  if  there  were  people  of  many  lanp^uages  in  the  town  when  it  was  nsmf^  liabel, 
this  name  is  not  primitive.  Others  say  that  this  name  is  a  play  on  the 
name   liah-ili  *pnte  of  (tod/  which   is  its<.>lf  a  translation  of  the  Akkadian 

^^p][  ^>{-  f  ^y  ^JEf  Ka-diugir-ra-ki.     At  the  time  of  the  second  Xinevite 

empire  and  second  Babylonian  Semitic  empire,  we  find  ^SzJ  *-Hf-  T»^>^  ^Ef » 
whirh  mipht  l»o  read  Jinb-ilani  *  pate  of  pods,*  and  the  name  phonetically  spelt  ii 
Iht-hi'il'H^  Ba-bi-i-li  or  Ba-bi-i-lam.  S<mietimes  the  double  i  is  not  expressed, 
Btt-hi'iuy  etc.  Perhaps  on  account  of  the  different  spellin^rs  some  arjrue  that  the 
Akkadian  name  is  the  translation  of  a  Semitic  expression,  but  only  of  thr  sounds, 
not  ot  the  meaning;  (as  we  have  seen  for  habafiranu) ;  but  this  does  not  explain  the 
etymol<»jjv  of  Bubti.  I  will  venture  in  adding*  two  more  explanations  to  the 
w»vtrral  alntady  pven.  1.  Ba  w  the  primitive  Semitic  word  for  *  house'  (see 
liiTtin,  Origin  of  the  Phanieian  Alphabet,  p.  12 ;  it  has  been  pn>sen'e<l  in  H^J 

*  cavity,  apertuns  pate,'  and  in  the  preposition  ^3»  «*  Gtwenius's  Diet.),  and  the 
pod  par  excellence  of  thtJ  Semit«*s  was  Bet  *  thtj  lonl ' ;  we  havi»  therefore  Bn-hel 

•  the  house  of  Bel,'  as  we  havo  rTjny'yjl  •  the  house  of  Istar,'  towns  oft«n  taking 
for  name  that  of  the  temple  round  which  they  prew  (the  etymolopy  of  bab-btl 
*the  door  of  Bel,*  has  btt-n  pn)posed  lonp  apo,  see  Gi-seniiis  Diet.*,  nub  roce^. 
2.  It  may  be  taken  from  the  verb  babalu  *t<>  dispense,'  with  the  idt-a  of  *  to 
benefit ' ;  if  applied  to  the  tenqile.  it  would  be  the  participle  bnbihi  •  the 
beuelactor,  *  the  dispensinp  one.'  We  have  hahilat  nuhei  as  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Tigris,  on  account  of  his  bringing  fecundit}-  to  the  kmd  (W.A.'l.  ii. 
1,  26). 
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before  the  Taianian  invasion.     At  the  time  of  tb 
renaissance  the  scribes  attributed  everything  to 
dians,  and  regarded  them  as  their  masters  in  e' 
of  sciences  and  arts.    They  borrowed  Akkurlian  w 
sale.  All  the  traditions  were  carried  back  ta^d  attrihi 
Akkadians,  the  names  of  the  gods,  the  nnmes  of 
and  even  many  other  thorough  Semitic  words,  were 
by  Akkadian.     In  other  cases  the  Semitic  words  u 
were  translated  into  Akkadian  badly  Soiriiticized, 
hybrid  forms  used  in  preference  to  the  real  Semit 
siona.'     Akkadian  became  the  language  of  the  h 
Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Even  at  the  higliest 
the  Semitic  supremacy  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  )iis  in 
affects  to  use  Akkadian   words   in   their  oldest 
Akkadian  expressions   found   in   the   texts  of   l!i 
rulers,  and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Seleucus  we  ecv.  t 
using  an  imitation  of  the  most  ancient  style  of  writ 

Something  similar  happened  in  England  after  th 
Conquest.  The  Normans,  being  in  a  minority,  c 
for  a  time  impose  their  language,  and  little  by 
Anglo-Soxon  element  came  up  again  tC'  the  surf 
Norman  rule  was,  however,  long  enough  to  iiifluei 
the  language.  At  the  renaissance  of  letters  the 
the  time,  imbued  with  the  classical  literature,  e8( 
French  had  remained  the  court  language,  looked 
thing  to  I^atin  sources,  even  to  explain  the  et\ 
words:  'heir'  was  writt«n  with  an  A  to  assimilate 
Latin  Aeres. 

What  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  propapalc  tho  f; 
of  the  Akkadian  origin  of  the  Babylonian  uivili^nt 
transformation  through  which  the  Akkiidiims  I 
passed.  When  they  appeared  in  Bubyloiiin,  thoy 
barbarians  ;  but,  like  the  Ooths  in  Italy  and  Spai 
Franks  in  Gallia,  they  adapted  the  civihzation  oi 

'  The  nmp  thEn^  hnppcncd  in  Ecypt :  but  thora  it  wax  n  Semit 
imnlt  wliiLh  (hrvatened  the  languHi^  of  tho  l'hiiniuli«.  It  b«cainH 
Svmitiviie  eTer^hio;; ;  if  the  wnrd  did  not  vxidt  in  the  Semi 
•n  E^|iti>n  word  waa  diafigond  to  give  it  a  Semitic  tippenrai 
IlUtulH  Andeime,  p.  33T). 
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quered  population,  with  the  changes  necessary  to  suit  their 
genius.  Their  kings  encouraged  science  and  literature; 
their  and  the  Semitic  legends  and  folklore  were  an  inex- 
haustible mine  exploited  by  the  poets  and  artists;  the 
traditions  and  religions  of  the  two  populations  were  assimi- 
lated or  incorporated.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
us  to  separate  the  two  elements,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  mythologies,  so  much  mixed  by  the  Roman  poets 
that,  with  more  documents  than  in  the  case  of  the  Semitioo- 
Akkadian  legends,  it  requires  all  the  criticism  of  modern 
science  to  extricate  one  from  the  other. 

Though  we  do  not  find  bilingual  inscriptions  before  Ham- 
murabi, the  Semitic  language  was  not  despised  and  excluded. 
We  see  the  early  poets  writing  works  in  the  Semitic  as  well 
as  in  the  Akkadian  language,^  just  as  happened  in  England 
under  the  Norman  kings  when  the  same  authors  used  to 
write  in  French  as  well  as  in  English. 

The  Greek  authors,  who  wrote  about  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, never  consulted  the  learned  Babylonian  scribes,  but 
seem  to  have  gathered  their  information  from  ignorant 
dragomans;  these  always  gave  the  popular  accoimts  and 
traditions,  and  we  may  find  in  these  faint  echoes  of  the  first 
period.  The  Semites  came  into  Mesopotamia,  not  through 
the  Syrian  Desert,  but  probably  through  the  ordinary  way 
of  Northern  Syria,  the  road  of  commerce  at  later  times. 
They  peopled,  naturally,  Assyria  first,  and  after  extended 
southward  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Babylonia;  so  it  was 
related  that  Ninus  founded  Nineveh  before  the  existence  of 
Babylon.  When  the  Semites  had  arrived  at  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  the  barbarians,  attracted  by  the  wealth 
of  this  country,  invaded  it,  and  overran  all  Western  Asia, 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  '  Mountains  of  the  East.'  ^ 

^  An  unpublished  fragment  of  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  gives  a  portion  of 
a  lii^t  of  clatiAic  authors,  with  the  names  of  their  works ;  these  show  that  the  same 
authors  hare  written  poems  or  relations  in  Akkadian  and  also  in  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian. Prof.  Sayce  has,  in  the  preface  of  the  second  edition  of  G.  Smith's 
Chalda'an  Genesis,  given  a  translation  of  the  neatest  part  of  this  fragment. 

^  This  name  is  the  one  given  by  the  Baoylonians  to  that  mountain  chain 
extending  from  Armenia  to  the  east  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  seems 
to  mark  the  limit  which  the  Semitic  element  never  passed  to  settle  in  a 
permanent  way. 


These  barbirliTi?  ""r^rr  iilli-i  :-  'l-.    :'.  ••:-   -zifr 

■ 

thev  CT'-^'iri-i  lie   .>.-"!-:'    M-?.: :•■-•_.).      I:l  "._■. 

rtprcMriirei  :Lr>TLi.:!:  -I-.i-tl:.     -J -?". .  •-; >  :!-:  . 
the  tir»:  who  *':...k  .z  ■:.-.-  ■  .ki  .:  ".Lz  >.' :— i.?. :_-. 
ruk-d  for  nit^ren  •i-ri'.-.rl -.-•.- 

n  tne  CuLt-:::r-.    ::.>.r.v.::iT   — ^   :.:. .   i   ..:•:: 
mi'^hi  be  brou^'l:  bi:k  :,  :ir  ?a:-r  -;  -:.-..     I:-.?  : 
of  .Sar^on.     As  vrrv  i.^:-:lv  -":..«:,  '  v  M:.   i  .:..". 
appiurs  to  Lave  hi-^z.  a  '.v::v:.i  :l  I  .  ;. .  :....  ..'•:-::  :. 

king  named  Surg^n.  "s^^i:  -v.^li  r-:^-  : -.  .:  ..:.  1  :J.<i- 
power  of  the  c.u:.:ry.  ^-  '.it  l..-.:.!  .:  A:*.- :r  ::.  1 
2sow,  though  w-  hav»r  Akk..  l:^:-i.:-  1  :  ::.-•  .:  :i-v 
Sargon,  it  ha*  all  '.L-r  up;.Ti::i:..v  •.:  -  >■-::.:*.::■  r..*: 
Listoric  Kinff  >arffor.  of  Ai'iLv  '  cr  A.v.  :•.•  'v.i?  ^  .*! 
was  Sargon  of  XiLeveL.  M.^:  j.:. ':■.;'.'.}■  ::.o 
leffendarv  Sargon  wa*  a  .>•.::.:::•:  k::.^  -  :  ::-v  rro-. 
period,  or  of  the  furgjttcn  p-.ri..i  •.-:  :hv  >vin::ic  rL^ 
the  Akkadian  iiivasion,  who  was  «;.::;■.  i,  .;:;d  wh-. : 
waa  esiX'Cted  as  the  ^i^'Lial  L-f  a  >.ii;i::o  r'.storati 
second  5?argon  who  reigucd  at  AgLiJc  w.i>  perhaps  o 

*  A  !>\Ii.'iriarT  'W.A.I,  i'..  7"  iriv^-  i- r  !:.•.  l'.-.  -t-.t..  i  Axk. 
that  if.  ^^  y/r  t'.rivf  r»-j»»  'ir-i.    :  vl.»;  Akk  i ::  ■.:.  r»  .i- ".■.:•.-  .<• ;  !:.i  A<r 

brit  an  uiijiu^li-hiii  ir:iL'Tii» :;!  ::.  ::.'  ]'.  M.  >-.\'-  '':•  A--^:..::  -iT  ." 
oid»"*l  loriii  ui  ur  '  r»tr"i./ *  :  ?■•  •  _•  .r->:;r '  iwi-t    i.|-  .*•«!  r-jr-'^:.: 
(Mfeuiuf,  it  L"  to  be  n'.t!"«l,  :.  ni  :.;:  ■  :.  ::.■  rl^iiT  ■  \:-...i:iti'  :;  ■  i  :':.■  ^ 
vhiih  i*  ^*fmitic.     Sn.itl.  -••«.-  :■•  i. ix-  '— n  '-i  t!..*  ■■j'i!::-'!:.  i  r  !.. 
the  jrroup  by  yr  in  tin-  Akk.i=;. »!.  l::.i   .»:.•:  .4    •■•.■■:'  m  tif    >'nii:ii  ^S 
Tol.  iii.  ji.  33»>  .     Till- ii.i:i->i. :'.  i.-iii-    «-l  t':.'-    ]t..|.i    i-  'i.i:.!.':.    / 
pr»r?*nt  thv  u-ual  ii.itii»-  ••!  AfcKi«::ii.-  ii.  t- -j- « t  i-r  S;r  II.  liawaii- 
th»f  tir-t  li»  (l*t«rt    ill  l**''-.  •':.•    *\\"''i."    "i    t:.«    i.«'!'.-St  n.itu    !..i:^ 
i»ylliib.iri»'-,  ainl  till  n  iiTi-  "I   :';.•    i.'-u-St  ii.i!:«  jii-j-u"i.it'."ii.  .ii.'i  :::i\i 
gu:i^-tb<-  n.iiuf  ol -i  A /I -/'/i '*«»"!<.  til  ilk.-' ■?  j-ajnr  m  tin  lii-vil  lii-liAc.  1 

'  JuAtin  i.  1. 

3  S.h.A.  Trui'.  v.)l.  vii.  p.  71.  Thi-  idni  "I  a  kiii.l  of  M. -I:i 
princv  is  invt  with  in  :i  L'nut  ni:iny  munrrii-.  'Ihi  Siixur.H  ivpi* 
III  ihr  amiint  kin«r,  wl.n  will  rc-ftiibli^h  ihv  ;4ii-ii  S<i\i.iu  Lnij 
Abv-siuians,  the  Snuibnn  .-•■.  *-\*'. 

*  The  n-ailini;  i^  .*till  nnr«  rt.iin.    Saririui  tici^r  i-alN  hiniMl!  kiiiir 

Akkn'l,  but  ulttay^  fit    Ty   ^TTY^   t^t^.      It   i^*  ii'»t  i>r..\Ml  th. 
names  dt-»i{^uatu  the-  aaiiiv  lu\su;  tht  prtduuiptioii  is  ihc  r«.\vr&e. 
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as  the  promised  champion  of  the  Semitic  population ;  all  his 
inscriptions  are  written  in  Semitic  Babylonian,  and  in  later 
times  he  was  called  the  king  par  excellence.  His  reign  is 
the  turning-point  in  the  dual  civilization  of  Babylonia, 
and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  which  the 
Semitic  element  regains  power.  ^  For  these  reasons  we  may 
consider  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  of  Agade  as  giving  a  fair 
idea  of  the  system  of  writing  of  the  Pre- Akkadian  Semites  : 
use  of  numerous  ideograms  with  phonetic  complements.^ 

The  Babylonian  royal  canon  gives  us  also  evidences  of 
the  priority  of  the  Semites,  if  we  analyze  the  meaning  of  the 
names.  Though  we  do  not  possess  this  canon,  but  only  one 
fragment  published  by  G.  Smith,*  it  can  be  partly  restored 
by  means  of  the  indications  of  Berosus,  and  the  two  lists 
published  by  Mr.  Pinches.* 

This  royal  canon,  the  fragment  of  which  was  published 
by  G.  Smith,  gave,  it  appears,  the  dates  of  the  kings  from 
the  earliest  period.  We  cannot  unfortunately  restore  these 
dates,  but  we  can  at  least  reconstruct  the  great  lines  of  the 
Babylonian  history  as  written  down  by  the  Babylonians 
themselves.  It  can  be  divided  provisionally  into  four  long 
periods.  The  first  or  pre-diluvian  period  is  known  to  us 
principally  by  the  fragments  of  Berosus ;  the  names  of  the 
ten  kings  which  compose  the  dynasty  have  been  shamefully 
mutilated,  but  a  few  of  them  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Cuneiform  documents  :  these  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
Semitic  origin. 

The  hero  of  the  Flood  is  called  by  Berosus,  according  to 
his  Greek  copyists,  Sisithros  or  Xisythros.  This  name  is, 
as  pointed  out  by  G.  Smith,*  found  in  the  Flood -story  of 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  under  the  form  of  ^f  E^ff  ^{ 

'  The  kin?  Sargon  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule  over  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia,  from  Elam  to  Syria,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries  were  paying 
tribute  to  him;  he  built  at  or  near  Babylon  a  town  or  citadel  called Dur-Sar^aiii. 

2  The  texts  of  Sargon  are  principally  known  bv  Ninevite  copies ;  in  these  the 
syntactic  order  is  the  same  as  in  later  times,  being  atfectea  already  by  the 
Akkadian  inliuence.  The  greatest  part  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  astrological, 
for  a-strology  was  an  especially  Semitic  science. 

'  S.B.A.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  367. 

*  S.B.A.  l*roc.  vol.  iii.  p.  37,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  193. 

*  S.B.A.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  632. 
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£Sh^  a^-ra-Aa-MS  *  come  back  wise  one/^  but  the  two  < 
of  the  name  have  been  transposed  either  by  Berosus 
to  conform  the  name  to  the  Assyrian  grammar,  wl 
the  Terb  at  the  end,  or  by  the  Greek  copyists  for 
unknown.  But  Berosus,  or  his  Greek  copyists,  ha' 
another  mistake.  Atra-hasis  is  not  the  Babylonia 
but  a  god  who  acts  as  messenger  of  Ea  to  him;^  at  any 
name  is  undoubtedly  Semitic.  The  name  of  the  her 
flood  is  written  in  the  Babylonian  document  f  ^f  >-yy  ^ 
two  ideograms  with  phonetic  complement ;  that  is 
should  expect  for  a  pre- Akkadian  Semitic  name ;  it 
by  Dr.  Delitzsch  Pir-napistm,  'the  offspring  of  1 
more  correctly  by  Mr.  Pinches  Um-napiVim  'day  ( 
With  either  reading  we  have  again  a  thorough  Semit 
Berosus  gives  Ardates  for  father  to  the  Babylonia 
who  is  the  ^EJ^  >-^f-  »-^  »^f  of  the  Deluge  tab) 
name  is  composed  of  the  ideogram  for  'servant' 
Assyrian,  and  the  name  of  the  god  Tutu.  The  repetiti< 
three  dentals  has  been  avoided  by  Berosus  or  his  cop 
pointed  out  also  by  Smith.^     The  real  name  was  An 

^  Atrm  is  the  imperative  of  ataru  'to  come  back/  a  well-known  Ass] 
The  form  mtrm-hiuit  is  the  primitive  form,  no  doubt  with  the  v 
iMfianing ;  hmtU'atra  would  be  the  form  adopted  af Ut  the  Semites 
tht  Akkt^aa  inflneDce,  changed  the  order  of  their  ayntox  (see  next  n<i 

'  In  the  Babylonian  Flood-story  the  tale  runs  in  the  first  person.   Ui 
lelntiag  to  Giidabur  how  he  was  preser^'ed  from  the  ^neral  dest 
Colamn  IV.  Atra-^aais  is  introduced  (1.  22)  as  messenger  of  £a,  and 
tiia  bleauog  of  £a  (1. 27-29).   Then  Um-napL^tim  speaks  apin  in  the  1 
ktfiqg  merely  repeated  the  words  of  Atra-basis.     If  Smith  has  assiii 

ged  to  y  ^y  •"TT^  ■"'i^V  ^'™-i"»pi-^tim,  it  is  an  oversight,  or  tl 

darire  to  find  in  the  Babylonian  document  an  equivalent  of  Beros 
b«t  there  ia  no  erklence  for  the  assimilation  of  the  two  names.    M 

pointi  oat  to  me  that  in  an  unpublished  bilingual  text  the  ideograt 
^^  lS^^  u  given  as  that  of  the  name  ai'Ta-ha'tit,  ^J  T^  ^ 

nd  ^f^  tttrm  ;  so  that  in  the  ideogram  of  the  name  we  have  the  foi 
bj  Beraaoi.    This  important  passage  shows  also  that  this  name  can 

■■e  as  ^  HRF^^  *^^*  ^  ^^®  ^™®  name  could  hardly  have 
gnammtio  ways  of  being  written. 

*  FkMc^ieai  SoeUty,  l*residential  Address,  for  1882,  p.  80,  note. 

*  8.B.A.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  532.  The  ideogram  ►EK^  is  read 
Akkadian,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Akkaduui  reading  of 
Umkmrm'Tuiu  was  the  name  transcribed  by  oriafnris  (a  variant  of 
Benwns*  fragments) ;  but  we  have  then  to  sujipose  a  niistike  oi  tran* 
nrtitiite  mwufmt ;  but  even  with  this  correction  it  is  dilticult  to  expl; 
if  the  at  of  mmSarm ;  oriafm}T  is  more  probably  mistrduscriptiou  for  & 
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It  would  be  dangerous  to  try  to  explain  the  names  known 
to  us  only  by  the  Qreek  copyists  of  Berosus  when  we  know 
how  names  are  often  mutilated  by  them.  However,  Daonos, 
the  sixth  antediluvian  king,  is  no  doubt  dainu  *  the  judge '  ^ 
in  Assyrian. 

Of  the  second  period  we  know  only  a  few  names  given  in 
the  oldest  list  of  the  British  Museum,  and  from  the  remark 
of  the  scribe  its  chronology  seems  to  have  been  uncertain. 
The  names  preserved  are  some  Semitic,  some  Akkadian ; 
it  is  probably  the  period  of  establishment  of  the  Akkadian 
invaders ;  the  old  Sargon  is  in  this  period. 

The  third  period  is  subdivided  into  three  epochs  :  the  first 
contains  almost  exclusively  Eassite  names  ;  the  second  epoch 
contains  three  series  of  names,  Sumerian,  then  Akkadian  and 
Sumerian  again ;  the  third  epoch  gives  a  new  line  of  Eassite 
kings.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Akkadian  and  Sumerian 
supremacy,  interrupted  twice  by  a  Eassite  conquest.^ 

The  succession  of  the  names  explains  clearly  the  course  of 
events.  The  first  Eassite  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  an 
Akkadian  population  of  Southern  Babylonia,  called  by  the 
Assyrians  Sumer,^  and  speaking  a  dialect  less   pure   than 

^  The  Greek  transcriptions  of  the  names  known  to  us  show  what  we  may 
expect:    aparanadios   for  asur-nadinf  taoiduchino*  for   Sama»-»umu'ukin^  etc. 

Smith's  assimilation  (S.B.A.  Trans,  vol.  t.  p.  353)  of  E^PS  E»^^  ET*"» 
which  he  read  amil-uru-gal  with  the  fifth  king  amegataro*^  comes  from  an  error, 
this  group  being  an  ideogram  of  the  name  of  a  priest  or  religious  officer,  not 
a  proper  name.  The  name  of  the  fifth  antediluvian  king  is  besides  read  also 
fnegaluroa  et  metalaros.  Some  names  suggest  no  doubt  Assyrian  ones,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  reconstruct  them.  In  Euedortscho*  or  Euedoraehoa  we  may  detect  for 
instance  the  name  of  Merodak,  as  in  Ilouardam  for  Emil-Merodak  ;  but  the 
whole  name  escapes  us.  Sargon  of  Nineveh  gives  the  name  of  the  first  Baby- 
lonian king  as  U  ^^  6^  ^►f  E3??^  ^HI  «-<'«-«--D.P.  ur  *  my 
covenant  (is)  of  Ur '  (the  god  Ur  is  the  Moon-god),  which  is  also  a  Semitic 
name,  and  in  this  King  Adi-Ur  we  have  perhaps  the  original  name  of  the  first 
king  of  Berosus  a\opos  for  aSopos.  This  name,  •  my  covenant  is  of  the  Moon  God,' 
is  very  appropriate  for  the  first  king,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  was  cho«en  by 
God  to  instruct  and  conduct  the  Babylonians.  The  names  of  Anuedotoe  or 
Cannes  and  his  successors  Euedokos  (Merodak?),  Eneubulos,  etc.,  seem  also  to 
be  Semitic. 

*  The  series  of  names  are,  in  the  tablet,  interrupted  by  several  gaps,  the  ends 
and  beginnings  of  the  columns  being  lost.  In  one  ot  them  must  be  placed 
Sargon  of  Agade.  To  this  period  must  also  belong  the  hero  Gisdubar  (this 
reading  is  still  uncertain),  who  slew  the  foreign  tyrant  Humbaba.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Kassite  conquest  contributed  largely  to  weaken  the  Akkadian  and 
Sumt'rian  element,  and  hastened  the  return  of  the  Semitic  supremacy. 

^  This  name,  as  that  of  Akkad,  is  Semitic,  and  means  *  guardian  (there  are  a 
great  many  places  called  so  in  the  Bible) ;  it  answers  to  the  old  word  *  march '  in 
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Akkadian  proper.  After  this  first  Sumerian  dyni 
an  Akkadiao  restoration,'  that  ie,  return  of  the 
aupremacj,  of  that  population  which  had  presc 
purer  language ;  then  the  Sumerians,  or  the  Southe 
lation  came  to  power  again  till  the  second  £ii3s!t« 
We  might  find  in  this  Buccession  of  rules  ;hc  I'spln 
another  claasical  legend.  The  Akkadians  were  in  I 
milated  to  the  inhahitants  of  Northern  Bubyloula, 
because  the  purer  dialect  was  maintained  there  lot 
thia  reason,  the  informers  of  the  Greeks  represenled 
cally  the  people  of  Akkad   (confusing   the   Akku 

Esgliih,  and  d«rignited  tbe  bniderUitd,  and  eeprciuUy  Ihnt  nn 
■lame  oi j*ii  (lAoMir)  tu  atUl  applied  to  tbe  north -we^ltm  p 
bordering  on  what  wua  Itnbylonia.  The  compounil  idi-<igr^iii  h  In 
word ii  (^  -JJ  ■-TT4  ^10! ''"' *''^ '"'^'' ""  "Tl'=''a'7yi'i"i,' 
Tbia  fToup  nuy  be,  after  all,  a  compound  idenfrmm  to  ■.-iiin.!'^ 
population  of  tbe  manby  countrj-  at  tbo  mouth  of  th»  t.u|i1i 
^^  il  'place,'  .-|J  'lord,'  aometimes  replaced  by  t^C^,  ' 
■eaning,  and  ■'IT'^  <reed.'  Sumer  would  thervforo  \.v  \\w 
of  tbstord  of  the  reed.'  It  would  he,  in  fact,  tbo'lowlund,'  in  <>pj 
'the  hij(hiand,'  thou(;h  the  priniitiTe  meanin^t  of  tbe  bitt.T  i? 


pronunciation  of  the  group  k\      _        _ 

the  ehanrten,  at  tir-gul-(a  is  pronounced  laga': 

■  TbU  prorei  the  co-eiisteuce  of  the  two  papDlalir>n.<  nnd  dii 
TDcabuluy  fti'os  ua  also  many  pioufn.  The  Akkadian  tpit^  iiuvt  lil, 
form,  initead  of  tin  (chance  of  n  into  /),  which  most  huvc  been  Ijd 
the  Nnilhem  population  (I'incbes,  Aeadimy,  1882,  July  22).  The 
Tigria  girea  ua  another  striking  tinrnplo.  It  Lt  written  bj  nioiina  o 
poimd  ideogranu,  ^  T^  and  Jf-  ,C<4  F^  !  *'"'  ""'  '^  ""'^  "'' 
ia  well  known  ;  together  thev  are  rend  idigna  [W.A.I,  iil  TO,  46]  or 
T.  32,  sen  inAkkadiBn.andi'-ifi-i:(-/af  (thi/.  ir.  12,  T)  in  Auyrian,  re 
by  the  Hebrew  Hidtkktl,  Aram,  diglth,  Syr.  dr^lal ;  it  ihowa  tbe  re 
tecond  compound  to  he  in  Akkadian  jrano,  and  if  we  found  gtla  aa  tl 
which  ttia  oemitic  name  is  borrowed,  it  ia  tb:it  the  HuniiTinn  or  diaUc 
huchanKcdHinlo/,  butnotyt'tv  intoif.  The  full  dinlrctic  form  iig 
{iiid.  iu.  70,  47).  and  Iranilatrd  iTujiS  [alao  in  a  leit  ir.  ^61-62),  tb 
^|M>  (ef.  np')  '  to  shine,'  '  to  be  lif^fat,'  and  cuuwqueutty  '  lo  m  ' 
eanae  to  be  light,'  that  ia.  'to  pour  forth  lij^t.'  TheTi^ 
ijier  ahininj;  or  bright.'  Thin  oxplanution  hu»  ewapfd  Dr.  DetitztH:! 
haa  not  taken  into  account  the  meaning  of  tbe  ateond  componad 
meh  {IFolaffdai  Paradif,  p.  170-17-^];  but  he  is  right  when  h« 
•tpluation  giren  bv  Ibc  clnnic*  (I'linr  vi.  127,  (luintua  Cortius  i 
BMbo  X.  14,  H)  ia  B'folk-etymologv  ot  the  Persian  peri<id.  Tbe  I  of 
nnder  the  Aryan  inllucnce  chuni^'d  into  r,  wo  buve  tliu  old  Pemiin 
Iff  <r,  Pelv.  Ii^ira),  a  namv  until  for  the  rirer  at  tho  time  wbiTi 
OKine  in  contact  with  the  |K-<mlB  of  MeupoliimiH.  'Vhv  form  di-ii- 
thc  inicriptiDn  of  Dariua  (W.A  I.  iii.  DO,  35),  ia  the  Anniipun  f'>ni 
the  Peraiana  derived  the  uami'  ligrii.  The  liniit  (  mark  of  tho  femiuit 
•ddad  to  tha  Akkadian  primitive  name,  ii  of  cuune  noglocleU. 
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Semitic  invasions  in  one)  as  Ninas,  the  supposed  builder  of 
Nineveh;  going  further,  they  represented  the  people  of 
Sumer  by  his  wife  and  successor,  the  supposed  builder 
of  Babylon.  When  they  were  asked  for  the  name  of  this 
queen,  they  wrote  in  Aramaean  USt^  and  pronounced  sumer. 
The  Greeks  from  this  seemingly  double  word  composed  the 
name  Semiramis,  being  the  word  pronounced  with  its 
inverted  spelling  at  the  end,  a  single  r  serving  for  both.^ 

The  fourth  period  of  the  Royal  canon  may  be  called 
historical ;  it  extends  from  B.C.  2232  to  the  Persian  conquest, 
and  contains  nine  dynasties.  This  is  the  Semitic  period.^ 
The  way  had  been  prepared  by  many  wars,  foreign  and  civiL 
We  know  that  the  Elamite  Nanhunti  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  period  (b.c.  2280  circa)  took  and  plundered  Babylon.  Dur- 
ing the  long  struggle  against  the  Eassite  sway,  the  Akkadians 
and  Sumerians  had  been  considered  as  the  champions  of  Baby- 
lonian independence,  with  this  difference :  the  Akkadians  were 
the  instructors  and  teachers  of  all,  and  their  dialect  was  taken 
as  the  classic  tongue ;  the  Sumerians,  who  had  twice  broken  the 
Kassite  power,  were  considered  as  politically  superior,  and  for 
this  reason  the  early  kings  put  Sumer  first.'  Under  Hammu- 
rabi, the  sixth  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  Akkadian  is  the  official 
language;  but  the  translation  in  Semitic  Babylonian  is  given 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  many  of  the  private  contracts  are 
entirely  written  in  the  Semitic  dialect. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  noticing  the  folly  of  a  certain 
school  of  Semitic  scholars,  who,  through  a  rather  too  ex- 
clusive enthusiasm,  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
Babylonian  Semites  having  received  their  civilization  from 

1  It  mny  bo  arp^ued  that  the  explanation  is  too  ingenious  to  bo  true ;  but  all 
the  other  explanations  brought  forward  till  now  have  failed  to  satisfy  all  the 
point-s.  Some  have  assimilated  the  legendary'  (jueen  to  Istar,  without  much 
ground ;  others  to  Hammurabi  with  only  a  famt  similarity  of  sound  ;  others  to 
Satttmuramat^  the  wife  of  Riman-Nirari,  King  of  Nineveh;  but  this  queen  never 
ruled  at  Babylon,  much  less  built  it.  This  name,  besides,  does  not  corres]>ond  to 
that  of  the  classics ;  it  would  have  become  in  Greek  either  Samoramt%$^  the 
Greek  adding  always  the  termination  to  the  foreign  name,  as  in  BdtiM  from 
Beltu,  or  Amormilis^  the  Greek  dropping  the  initial  »,  as  Arkeanos  for  Sargon. 

2  A  strong  Kassite  party  maintained  itself  still  for  a  long  time  in  Babylonia, 
and  they  gave  a  long  dynai<ty.  The  Eassite  power  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
broken  down  only  by  the  Ninevites, 

3  They  coll  themselves  *  King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.* 
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a  Turanian  population,  and  had  tberefora  to  Bupp< 
diao,  Sumerian,  Kaseite,  etc.,  to  be  aa  many  b 
of  writing.'  If  they  had  only  waited  without  pre 
ideaa  the  progreaa  of  Bcience,  they  would  bavo  fi: 
the  Babyloaian  Semites  were  in  possession,  before  t 
dian  invasion,  of  the  art  of  writing  and  the  first 
of  civilization. 

COSCLUSIOS. 

At  a  very  remote  date,  impossiblo  now  to  dotern 
approximately,  a  numerous  tribe  of  Semites,  having 
first  home  in  passing  through  N^ortbern  Syria,  1' 
became  in  later  times  the  route  of  commerce,  am 
Assyria,  and  from  there  advanced  into  the  (ertilc 
Mesopotamia  and  Southern  Babylonia,  wliere  1 
according  to  some,  a  negroid  population,  wlilcli  wus 
or  exterminated.  These  Semites  had  already  t 
developed  grammar  peculiar  to  their  race;  tbey 
with  them  into  their  new  country  the  first  elements 
zation,  and  most  probably  the  art  of  writing,  in 
Caneiform  hieroglyphic  stage,'  their  religion,  tbei: 
and  traditions,  and  a  faint  remembrance  of  their  fii 
Once  in  Babylonia,  they  developed  from  these  ) 
according  to  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the  c 
peculiar  civilization.  The  most  important  science  wi 
from  the  atmospheric  phenomena,  principally  the  a| 
of  the  stars.  The  art  of  building  took  a  special  c 
through  the  absence  of  wood  and  stone,  tbo  urubitoc 
to  use  exclusively  bricks.  Agriculture  flourished, 
bandman  making  use  of  irrigating  canals,  and  ( 
took  a  great  extension. 

1  The  IndicTouii  notion  of  king*  hiiTin;;  thrir  own  pruisia  n 
writUiD  on  tlitir  monuoieutii  in  n  Kcctt  wrilinj|!.  whivli  t'li'ir  uvru  i 
not  mul,  ou^'lit  til  Imtc  i^tHmpMl  'lOt  tliiK  thvciry  ut  (lie  uutMl  It  rr 
tb«  cralit  III  Itriliuli  common  Kcnie,  tlwt  it  urvrr  hull  vnn  partiias  ii 

'  I'eihnpi  vE  hnvc,  in  the  ciirviil  ttoaen  found  M  llumuUi  ind  c 
Sjrin,  tlie  ivmniiuli  of  this  hli'Dij^lrtihic  iitn;^.  lu  this  aae  the  Cud 
would  haTc  llieir  prututvpm  in  tliu  Wroglvjihic  writiiig,  soil  might 
key  to  it. 

VOL.    XVItt. — [nBW  KttlEl.] 
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As  for  their  political  institutions,  they  were  probably  what 
we  see  them  in  Syria  till  the  time  of  David.  The  population 
was  divided  into  small  tribes,  having  each  its  king  or  chief. 
A  Turanian  tribe,  the  Uri  or  Akkadians,  inhabiting  the 
North-Eastem  frontier,  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  Baby- 
lonia, made  a  sudden  irruption,  and  easily  overran  the  whole 
of  the  country,  ill-organized  for  resistance;  but  they  soon 
adopted  the  civilization  of  the  conquered  race,  and,  after  a 
reform,  adapted  the  system  of  writing  to  their  own  language. 
The  Akkadian  kings  encouraged  the  literary  spirit  of  their 
subjects ;  the  two  races  were  little  by  little  intimately  united 
their  religions,  their  traditions,  and  their  legends  were 
assimilated  or  fused  in  one  another.  During  this  period  of 
fusion  the  languages  of  the  two  races  exercised  a  strong 
influence  on  one  another,  to  the  extent  of  bringing  two 
opposed  syntactical  orders  to  one  common  one.  A  Kassite 
invasion,  and  a  long  period  of  foreign  kings,  contributed  to 
cement  the  imion  of  the  two  races.  The  Akkadians  were, 
even  by  the  Semites  themselves,  considered  as  the  natural 
masters  of  the  country,  as  the  civilizers,  legislators,  and 
teachers  of  every  science  and  art.  A  branch  of  the  Akka- 
dian nation,  the  Sumerians,  overthrew  the  Eassite  yoke ;  but 
the  struggle  with  the  Eassites  continued  during  an  Akkadian 
and  a  second  Sumerian  dynasty,  and  the  Eassites  succeeded 
in  the  end.  In  this  long  struggle  the  A kkado- Sumerian 
population  seem  to  have  been  worn  out,  and  the  Semitic 
element  reappeared,  took  the  lead,  and  remained  prevalent 
till  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  Empire. 


Aet.  XVIII.— TAfl  Arrangenwnt  of  the  Hymns  of 
Oranih.    By  Frederic  Pincott,  M.R.A.S. 

ExACTLT  two  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortuno  to  la 
this  Society  my  discoyery  of  the  system  on  which  th 
of  the  BIg-Yeda  were  arranged, — a  discovery  of  the 
interest  to  the  student  of  theVedaa,  not  only  hy  thro  wii 
pected  light  on  ancient  philosophical  theology;  hut  b 
back  to  the  world  the  Liturgy  of  the  ancient  Brahni; 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  which  had  hceu  It 
in  India  itself,  for  about  3000  years.  Again  T  ^\i\wi 
you  in  the  character  of  Veda-Vy^sa,  in  order  to  I: 
yon  the  system  on  which  the  hymns  of  the  A'li  Gi 
arranged. 

Special  difficulties  hare  presented  themselves  in  thi 
task  from  the  fact  that  the  Adi  Oranth  contains  ;i384 
or  considerably  more  than  three  times  the  bulk  of 
Teda;  and  also  from  the  circumstance  that  tho 
system  followed  by  the  writers  of  the  Orenth  ap 
hava  been  forgotten  by  the  Sikhs  themselves.  Dr. 
made  earnest  inquiries  into  this  subject,  and  he  say^ 
Sikbs  themselves  seem  now  to  have  lost  all  k 
llld  metrical  laws  of  the  Qranth,  for  I  never  met  i 
who  coold  give  me  the  least  clue  to  them."'  Not 
the  metrical  laws  apparently  lost,  but  the  entire  ny 
which  the  Adi  Qranth  was  arranged  is  also  unkn 
need  only  cite  the  following  words  of  the  lear 
Kumpp,  whose  statement  must  be  accepted  a^  co: 
After  giving  a  list  of  the  R&gs  into  which  ihe 
divided,  he  says,  "The  verses  of  the  different  Gut 

1  TruuktioD  gf  the  Adi  Qraatk,  Introdoctioa,  p.  c^ 
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been  distributed  into  these  fore-mentioned  RAgs,  apparently 
without  any  leading  priDciple,  as  hardly  any  verse  ia  in- 
ternally connected  with  another.  The  name  of  the  R&g  is, 
therefore,  a  mere  superscription,  without  any  reference  to 

its  contents No  system  or  order  is,  therefore,  to  be 

looked  for  in  any  of  the  EsLgs.  In  the  first  four  R&gs  the 
most  important  matter  was  collected,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
also  comparatively  of  the  largest  compass;  the  following 
minor  B&gs  seem  to  be  a  second  gathering  or  gleaning,  as 
materials  offered  themselves,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the 
contents,  but  only  to  the  bulky  size  of  the  Granth.  By  thus 
jumbling  together  whatever  came  to  hand,  without  any 
judicious  selection,  the  Granth  has  become  an  exceedingly 
incoherent  and  wearisome  book."^  This  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Dr.  Trumpp  had  no  inkling  of  the  system  on 
which  the  book  was  arranged;  and  if  the  able  translator 
of  the  text,  who  spent  many  years  in  its  study,  considered 
the  Adi  Oranth  to  be  a  mere  promiscuous  heap  of  yerses, 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  principles  on  which  the  book 
is  arranged  are  quite  unknown. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  book  is  arranged  on 
a  definite  plan  from  end  to  end,  that  it  does  not  consist  of 
two  or  more  ''  gatherings  or  gleanings,"  that  each  hymn  is 
placed  where  we  find  it  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  book, 
which  Dr.  Trumpp  did  not  translate,  is  just  as  important 
as  the  earlier  portion  which  he  did  translate.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  Translation  we  possess  gives  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  book.  The  Adi-Granth 
contains  15,575  stanzas,  of  which  Dr.  Trumpp  has  translated 
5  J 19  ;  and  of  these  all  but  472  stanzas  occur  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  where  they  were  placed,  not  from  any  specially 
interesting  characteristics  of  their  own,  or  because  they 
were  a  first  gleaning,  or  considered  older,  or  more  genuine ; 
but  simply  because  they  properly  fell  into  that  position 
according  to  the  principle  on  which  the  book  was  arranged. 

>  Translation  of  the  Adi  Granth^  Introduction,  p.  cxx. 
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The  Adi  OraiUh  is  divieiblo  into  three  parts,  thi 
vhich  ii  liturgical,  the  second  contains  the  general 
the  hymns,  and  the  third  part  is  supplementary,  cl 
of  heterogeneous  matter  which  could  not  w«tl  bo  inM 
the  former  portions.  The  Sikhs  are  fully  awarel 
distribution  of  the  contents  of  the  Adi  Granth.  TM 
that  the  first  part  contains  the  Jap-Jl,  or  general  cM 
of  faith,  together  with  selections  from  the  body  of  I 
to  be  nsed  at  evening-prayer,  etc. ;  the  second  part  ■ 
to  consist  of  different  clusters  of  hymns  sung  to  a  n 
RAgs  or  tunes  ;  and  the  lost  part  is  named  the  Ji/io;;,  I 
because  it  comprises  certain  panegyrics  on  theB 
Onrui.  This  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  accords  \m 
of  the  Rig- Veda;  the  first  Mandala  of  whi<;h  is  !■ 
followed  by  various  sets  of  hymns,  and  ending  with  I 
and  abort  hymns,  or  miscellaneous  collection.  I 

The  liturgical  portion  of  the  Adi  Ormifh  rcql 
explanation.  It  begins  with  the  confession  of  fl 
eredo,  and  ends  with  the  prayers  offered  before  rel 
rest  at  night.  The  lUgs  which  follow  are  more  con 
in  their  arrangement.  Their  order  depends  on  tbtl 
system  of  India,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  vl 
knowledge;  but  I  can  state  sufficient  to  show  I 
arrangement  is  methodical.  I 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Indian  muaic  is  I 
baaed  on  the  theory  that  each  musical  sound  correal 
■ome  emotion  of  the  human  heart.  When  any  n 
sound  predominat«s  in  a  tune,  that  tune  is  supposel 
riae  to  a  peculiar  R&g,  or  emotion  ;  hence  it  follows  tl 
can  be  as  many  Rigs  oa  there  are  musical  not« 
number  of  RSgs  in  Sanskrit  treatises,  ia,  however,  ufl 
there  being  generally  reckoned  six  primary  R^gs,! 
which  has  five  (sometimes  said  to  be  six)  assistant  I 
and  eight  subordinate  Riga.  This  would  give  a  lol 
or  90  R&gfl  and  lUgints  ;  but  the  Samjita-ParijAtn  il 
no  less  than  132  species.  In  modern  Indian  niuail 
was,  probably,  the  only  kind  of  music  known  to  the  « 
of  the  Oranth)  there  are  about  32  Rigs,  and  eacti 
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sidcrcd  specially  applicable  to  some  season  of  the  year,  or 
some  time  of  the  day.  With  the  minuteness  of  detail  which 
characterizes  Indian  science,  the  day  is  divided  into  numerous 
])ortions,  providing  accommodation  for  RAgs  applicable  to 
midnight,  early  morning,  sunrise,  etc.,  etc.,  down  to  evening 
and  night  again. 

Now,  the  Indians  divide  the  full  day  into  8  paharSf  eacli 
of  which  contains  8  gharis,  giving  a  total  of  64  gharls  for  the 
entire  day.  If  we  allow  2  gharia  for  every  RAg,  we  get  32 
Iliigs,  just  the  number  which  modern  Indians  consider 
necessary.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  Adi  Chranth  con- 
tuius  30  or  31  K&gs ;  the  doubt  as  to  the  number  arising 
from  the  fact  that,  after  the  book  had  been  arranged  by  the 
Fifth  Guru,  Arjun,  the  Ninth  Guru,  Tegh  Bah&dur,  com- 
posed four  hymns  in  a  peculiar  strain,  which  have  been 
classed  as  a  separate  RAg  and  inserted,  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  book,  and  sometimes  at  the  end.  This  H&g  is 
named  Jaijavanti,  and  the  authorities  accessible  are  evenly 
divided  as  to  its  position,  there  being  four^  which  insert  it 
as  the  12th  Rag,  and  four  ^  which  place  it  at  the  end.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  this  R&g  was  composed 
long  after  the  Adi  Granth  was  originally  arranged*  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  excrescenoe. 
Still  it  deserves  remark  that  if  the  day  be  divided  into  32 
portions  of  2  gharis  each,  there  will  be  31  points  of  division; 
and  the  31  R&gs  which  the  Adi  Granth  contains  would 
provide  a  separate  R&g  for  each  such  period  of  the  24 
hours. 

If  we  consider  the  30  Rags,  which  must  have  been  the 
entire  number  dealt  with  by  Guru  Arjun,  we  find  that  they 
exactly  correspond  with  the  30  semitones  of  the  Indian 
stahakay  or  musical  staff,  reckoning  the  minor  intervals  as 
single  tones.  There  are  nine  major  tones  on  the  stabaka 
each  divisible  into  semitones,  or  18  half-notes;  there  are 
also  six  natural  semitones,  and  six  natural  minors;  making 

»  India  Office  MSS.  2477,  2483,  2484,  and  BriHsh  Mnseum  MS.  Or.  215S. 
-  Dr.  Tninipp ;  India  Office  MS.  2868 ;  and  British  Museum  MS.  Or.  1126 ; 
Addit.  25.680. 
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a  total  of  30  tones,  each  of  which  might  form 
A  special  R&g.' 

It  would  seem  from   the  foregoing  that,   as  I 
arranged  by  Guru  Aijun,  the  Adi  Grantk  hnd  i 
of  poems  for  eveiy  musical  semitone  of  the  "/n/xifl 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  basis  of  airangemcnt  n-J 
for  directions  as  to  the  tunes  and  the  keys 
poems  are  to  be  sung  occur  throughout.     There  I 
a  hymn  in  the  book  unaccompaaied  by  music 
as  will  be  shown  further  on  when  setting  foiih  ihl 
ment  of  the  individual  hymna.     Furthermore  we 
the  biographies  of  the  Gurus  that  their  poems  w 
sung  to  an  accompaniment  of  the  rab&b. 

The  character  of  each  R4g  depends  upon  the 
of  some  particular  note,  technically  called  the  ' 
from  which  two  other  notes  are  deduced,  called  | 
(lITf)  or  inceptive,  and  the  ny&aa  {jl^X^)  or  c!c 
These  three   notes  forcibly   remind    us   of   the 
subdominant,  and  tonic,  of  Europe.     The  aiii<t 
predominating  influence  over  any  melody  plnyed  \ 
which  it  governed;  for  it  must  be  remembered  tl 
is  not  a  tune,  but  a  tune  dominated  by  a  parti(l 
Every  tune  governed  by  the  same  note  is  in  tho  a^ 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that  poems  of  various  j 
found  classed  under  the  same  RUg  in  the  Adi  Gra 

The  order  in  which  the  R&gs  occur  in  the  GrM 
probability  depends  on  musical  laws  at  present  F 
but  there  are  Terses  in  the  book  itself  which  ] 
arrangement  is  methodical.    In  the  very  first  "' 
-end  of  the  First  Book,  Guru  Amar-D^  snys, 
tirjt    g|3F  9   rdijAn   cicM   Strl   R&g  hat,   "  An 
the  Sirl  Rig  is  chief."    This  was  written  1 
vas  compiled,  and  it  satisfactorily  accounts  fur  t 
position  accorded  to  the  Sir!  R&g.     The  last  ; 
book  also  repeats  the  assertion  that  the  Sirl  Rag  i 

■  Id  tbia  okkolktiaii  I  omit  the  irufu,  or  qnutO'-iiota 
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of  the  R&gs.  It  is  followed  by  the  E&g  called  Mi^h^  or 
Middle ;  and  then  comes  the  Gauri,  or  R&g  peculiar  to  the 
evening.  The  first  three  R&gs  may  then  represent  morning, 
mid-day,  and  evening.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Granth  a 
similar  indication  of  method  is  observable;  for  the  R&gs 
Bhairau,  Basantu,  Sarang,  and  Mal&r,  follow  each  other  in 
succession;  and  these  H4gs  are  held  to  be  respectively  ap* 
propriate  to  Autumn,  Spring,  Summer,  and  the  Rains. 

The  reason  for  the  order  in  which  the  R&gs  are  found  is 
not  so  apparent  as  that  which  regulates  the  order  of  the 
hymns  themselves.  Here,  happily,  we  are  on  solid  ground  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  foregoing  speculations 
on  the  R&gs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  principles 
on  which  the  poems  themselves  are  classified.  The  hymns 
which  are  to  be  sung  in  a  particular  R4g  were  first  placed 
together ;  and  were  then  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Chaupadda^  containing  an  average  of  four  verses  each. 

2.  Asfpadls,  containing  an  average  of  eight  verses  each. 

3.  Special  long  poems. 

4.  ChhantSy  consisting  of  6-line  verses. 

5.  Special  short  poems. 

6.  VdrHy  consisting  of  two  or  more  Sloks,  and  a  Pauri,  or 
concluding  stanza. 

7.  Poems  of  the  Bhagats,  or  Saints. 

There  is  absolutely  no  deviation  from  this  clearly-defined 
principle,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  R&gs. 
All  the  R&gs  do  not  contain  the  whole  of  these  kinds  of  versifi- 
cation ;  but,  whether  short  or  long,  whatever  they  do  contain,  is 
invariably  arranged  on  this  system. 

Under  the  foregoing  seven  heads  the  poems  are  yet 
further  classified  according  to  their  authorship ;  the  poems 
of  the  Gurus  being  placed  first  in  chronological  sequence, 
followed  by  those  of  the  Bhagats,  according  to  a  tolerably 
well-defined  order  of  precedence,  in  which  all  the  Hindft 
writers  come  before  the  Muhammadan  faqir  Shekh  Farid ; 
who  is  only  followed  by  the  solitary  female  composer 
Miri  Bai. 
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The  following  ii  a  list  of  the  authors  cnmpri 
iUga,  in  their  order  of  precedence  : — 


1.  The  First  Guru. 

Tht  Bhsgat 

2.  The  Second  Gnrn. 

12. 

Hcnt. 

S.  The  Third  Gara. 

13 

Jaidev. 

4.  The  Fourth  Guru. 

14. 

BbikhM. 

5.  The  Fifth  Guru. 

15 

Sadhna. 

«.  The  Ninth  Guru. 

16 

Sttinii. 

7.  The  Tenth  Guru. 

17. 

Dhauiii'i. 

The  Bkagatt— 

18. 

Puramaaani 

8.  Eahlr. 

19 

Surilils. 

9.  Kftrndey. 

20. 

Plpi. 

10.  EaTidas. 

21. 

Sbekh  Fart. 

11.  Trilochan 

22. 

illri  Bai. 

The  general  Table  of  the  contents  of  the  Hi 
foUowB  ahows  that,  however  many  or  fen-  of  these  ^ 
represented  in  a  K&g,  tbcy  invariably  occur  in  thJ 
order. 

The  hymna  having  been  collected  under  their  a 
B&ga,  and  separated  into  chaiipadds,  aafpadU,  etc.,  I 
tbeae  heads  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respt 
were  yet  further  classified  according  to  tho  gli(i) 
clef,  in  which  each  hymn  was  to  be  sung.     Accortl 
Indian  method  of  singing,  the  accent  falls,  and  thel 
and  &Il8,  in  different  positions,  according  to  thJ 
which  the  verses  are  sung.     It  is  needless  to  del 
matter  further ;    for  my  object  is  simply  to  shol 
hymns  are  arranged  on  a  definite  system  ;  and  theT 
remarka  will  enable  any  one  to  understand  tho  foil 
of  the  contents  of  the  entire  A<li  Oranih,  whichi 
hymns  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
This  list  gives  the  It4g,  the  nature  of  the  hymn, 
the  ffharu,  the  number  of  the  hymns,  and  the 
verses  contained  in  each  cluster.     A  simple  inspecl 
list  (now  that  its  principle  is  explained)  will  show  I 
part  of  the  Adi  Orantb  is  arranged  metliodicallyl 
list  will  also  indicate  where  the  compositions  c  ~ 
can  be  found  in  the  book.     It  is  of  considerable  i 
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for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  deyelopment  of  any  faith  to 
read  the  statements  of  its  founders  in  the  chronological  order 
of  the  writers  ;  and  this  list  will  enable  the  student  readily 
to  pick  out  the  passages  ascribed  to  any  particular  author 
from  any  part  of  the  Adi  Granth. 

Table  of  Contents  of  the  Adi  Granth. 

Liturgical, 

1.  Japu,  by  the  First  Guru,  39  stanzas. 

2.  So  daru  (extracts  from  Asll  and  Gujri  R&gs). 

3.  So  Purkhu  (extracts  from  AsA  R&g). 

4.  Sokiid  (extracts  from  Gaurl,  As&,  and  Dhan&sari  R&gs). 

The  HAgs. 


No.  of 

Total 

Total 

Nature  of  Hymn. 

Author. 

Sirl 

Oturn. 

Rdg. 

Ujmns. 

nymDs. 

Chatipadd 

1} 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

•  •  ■ 

m. 
iv. 

V. 

23 
2 
2 
5 
1 

33 
31 

122 
127 

III. 

m 

1. 

IV. 

• 

1. 

6 

24 

V. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

U. 

vi. 

•  • 

vu. 
i.» 

21 
2 
3 

1 
3 

30 

118 

Astpadi 

I. 

• 
1. 

16 

•  • 

u. 

1 

17 
8 

138 
64 

III. 

• 

1. 

V. 

1. 

V. 

1 
1 

2 

1 

16 
24 

Special  Poems 

I. 

... 

Ul. 

V. 

1 

21 

Pahard 

I. 

1. 

2 

9 

IV. 

2 

9 

^  Tho  camtal  letters  indicate  the  Gnrus,  as  I.  =the  First,  or  Gura  Ndnak. 
^  TheHC  three  iu  gharu  i.  apparently  out  of  order,  are  panegyrics  on  N&naky 
and  no  doubt  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ChaupadAi  for  that  reason. 
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KiWwotBjBn. 

AntboT 

OtMrti.      Hj^uu. 

CUuM 

IV. 
V. 

ii. 

rmdri 

IT. 

n. 

Paurl 

IT. 

Slok 

I. 

II. 

III. 

T. 

BK^ 

Eglli 

Trilochan 

Bini 

BaVidb 

Big  M^jh. 

auapaii 

IT. 
V 

i. 

Ailf^l 

I. 

!: 

SneciiilFoemB 

T. 

Fanri 

I. 

Slok 

I. 

II. 

111. 

IT. 

Rig  Omrl. 


ChaMpcSi 


T. 
IX. 
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No.  Of 

Total 

Total 

Nature  of  HTinn. 

Aatbor. 

Ohara. 

HjmiM. 

Vdr 

Pauri 

IV. 

V. 

• 

29 
25 

Slok 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

7 
53 
50 

BhagaU 

Eablr 

76 

327 

•r 

K&mdeT 

1 

2 

Bavid&8 

5 

21 

Rdg  Aifd. 


So  dam 
So  Purkhu 
Chaupadd 


I. 

IV. 

I. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


1. 

•  • 

u. 

•  •  • 

m. 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 


30 
2 
1 
1 
5 


•  • 

u. 

12 

•  •  • 

VUl. 

1 

•  • 

11. 

8 

vi. 

3 

•  •  • 

VUl. 

2 

xvi. 

2 

•  • 

u. 

37 

•  •  • 

lU. 

1 

V. 

1 

vi. 

12 

•  • 

Vll. 

51 

•  •  • 

VIU. 

18 

ix. 

2 

X. 

7 

xi. 

6 

xii. 

5 

•  •  • 

XIU. 

9 

xiv. 

2 

XV. 

5 

xvii. 

7 

1 
1 


39 


13 


15 


IX. 


163 
1 


22 
25 


158 


54 


57 


581 
2 
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\. 


No.  of 

ToUl 

Niton  of  Hjnm. 

Author. 

Ghtni. 

Hymni. 

Hymns. 

Aitpadi 

L 

u. 

.  •  « 

HI. 

•  ■  • 

vm. 

10 

2 
10 

22 

III. 

u. 

3 

•  •  • 

VIU. 

12 

15 

V. 

•  • 

u. 

1 

a  •  • 

HI. 

1 

iv. 

3 

5 

1 

Special  Poems 

I. 

ni. 

1 

Chhant 

I. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

•  •  • 

111. 

3 

1 
1 

5 

HI. 

• 

1. 

1 

u. 

1 

2 

IV. 

1. 

2 

•  • 

u. 

5 

iv. 

6 

V. 

1 

14 

V. 

• 

1. 
iv. 
vi. 

•  • 

vu. 

•  •  • 

vni. 

2 

1 
6 
4 

1 

14 

Fdr 

"             XTt 

Pauri 

I. 

Slok 

I. 
II. 

ShagaU 

Kablr 
Kamdev 
Kavid&a 
Dhanna 
Shckh  Farld 

37 
5 
6 
1 
2 

Itdg  Qiuri. 

Chat^add 

I. 

• 

1. 

2 

III. 

• 

1. 

7 

IV. 

• 

1. 

•  •  • 

m. 

6 

1 

7 
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No.  of 

Total 

ToUl 

Nature  of  Hymn. 

Author. 

Obara. 

llymni. 

Hjm&a. 

V. 

• 

1. 

m  • 

U. 

iv. 

7 

18 
5 

1 

81 

93 

Astpadt 

I. 

• 

1. 

4 

iv. 

1 

5 

I 

40 
10 

III. 

• 

1. 

IV. 

•  • 

u. 

1 

8 

V. 

•  • 

11. 
iv. 

1 
1 

2 

16 

Vdr 

Paupl 

III. 

22 

Slok 

III. 

44 

Paurt 

V. 

21 

Slok 

V. 

42 

Bhagati 

Kablr 

*• 
11. 

•  •  • 

111. 

1 
1 

2 

2 

8 
7 

Namdev 

Bavidas 

1 

5 

Trilochon 

2 

9 

JaidcT 

1 

5 

R&g  Dev-gandh&r 

L 

Chaupadd 

IV. 

• 

1. 

6 

12 

V. 

•  • 

u. 

•  •  • 

m. 
iv. 

V. 

vi, 

•  • 

vu. 

26 
4 
1 
2 
4 
1 

88 
3 

79 
6 

IX. 

E&g  Bih&grA. 

Chaupadd 

V. 

•  • 

u. 

1 

4 

IX. 

1 

3 

Chhant 

IV. 

6 

24 

V. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

3 

6 

Q 

a7 

^  This  b}'mQ  is  placed  n  little  out  of  order,  nt  the  end  of  the  ehaupaddi  of  the 
6th  Gum,  ou  account  of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
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No.  of 

Total 

ToUl 

'Hymn. 

Author. 

Ohun. 

Hymni. 

HTiniii. 

Stanxu. 

V. 

• 

1. 

■  • 

u. 

•  •  • 

m. 

2 
1 
8 

11 

44 
20 

irt 

III. 

t 

I. 

TT. 
III. 

22 

9 

16 

Eabir 

5 

19 

Bavidas 

3 

10 

Shekh  Fartd 

2 

7 

JRdg 

Bildvalu. 

Id 

I. 

• 

1. 

4 

16 

III. 

• 

1. 

6 

25 

IV. 

•  •  • 

111. 

7 

26 

V. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 

•  • 

vu. 

•  •  • 

VIU. 

ix. 
Paptal 

3 

2 

25 

50 

6 

30 

9 

2 

2 

15Q 

370 
7 

IX. 

3 

I 

I. 

X. 

2 

16 

III. 

X. 

1 

8 

IV. 

xi. 

6 

48 

V. 

•  • 

xu. 

2 

18 

I. 

X. 

1 

20 

III. 

X. 

2 

20 

■ 

I. 

2 

8 

-I 

IV. 

2 

9 

S 

V. 

5 

22 

b* 

IV. 

13 

B 

I. 

1 

f 

III. 

25 

1 

IV. 

1 

1 

Eablr 

12 

35 

1 

Namdev 

1 

2 

1 

Bavidas 

6 

1 

Badhna 

4 
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BhagaU 


Author. 

Eablr 
Namdev 


2fa.of 


U. 

iv. 

•  •• 


BaTidas 
Bhtkhan 


R&g  Dhan&9ari. 


ChaupadA 


1. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


1. 

•  * 

u. 

«  •  • 

m. 

•  • 

11. 
iv. 


V. 

1. 

«  • 

u. 

•  •  • 

HI. 

•  • 

Vll. 

viii. 

ix. 

xii. 


1 
1 
1 


1 
5 
2 


8 
1 


6 
7 


21 
7 
2 
1 

21 
2 
4 


IX. 

« 

Ai(padi 

I. 
V. 

•  • 

11. 
vi. 

Chhant 

I. 

IV. 

V. 

• 

1. 

• 

1. 

Bhagats 

Kabir 

^samdcv 

Ka  villus 

Trilochan 

Saiiiu 

Pipi 

Dhanna 

Rdfj 

JaitsirL 

Chaupadd 

IV. 

1. 

•  • 

U. 

6 
5 

11 


3 

7 
2 


9 


18 


58 
4 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


33 


11 

27 
5 


38 


35 


40 


163 
8 

16 
8 

14 
5 
4 

17 

18 
6 
G 
4 
2 
2 


11 
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Dupadd 


No.  of 

Total 

MatBMof  Hjmn. 

Aatbor. 

Oban. 

Hjmni. 

Htbui 

V. 

•  •  • 

m. 
It. 

4 
9 

13 
3 

IX. 

Chhimt 

V. 

• 
1. 

•  • 

u. 

1 
2 

3 

T6r 

Fanrl 

V. 

Slok 

V. 

Bkigat 

(no  name) 

1 

R6,g   JaijdvantL 
IX. 


Mg 

Todi. 

• 

Chattpadd 

IV. 
V. 

• 

1. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

•  •  • 

m. 
iv. 

V. 

2 

13 

2 

2 

11 

1 

IX. 

0\J 

1 

Shagat 

N&mdcY 

3 

R&g  BairdrL 

Dupadd 

IV. 

V. 

• 

1. 

• 

1. 

6 
1 

R&g  Tilang. 

Ckhtpadd 

I. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

•  •  • 

m. 

1 
1 
3 

gi 

IV. 

•  • 

u. 

2 

V. 

• 

1. 

5 

TX. 

3 

EdM 

I. 
IV. 

• 
1. 

1 

1 

Shagat 

Eabir 

3 

TO!L*  jlTUI.— 

-[mnr  a 

■IM.] 
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No.  of         Total  Total 

Nature  of  nymn.  Author.  Obam.      Hymns.     Hymni.       Staaiu. 

R&g  Sa/iL 

Chaupadd  I.  i.  1 

u.  1 

vi.  5 


vii.  2 


IV.                  i.  4 

ii.  8 

vi.  4 

TU.  4 


V.                  i.  6 

iii.  35 

iv.  5 

vi.  1 

vii.  11 


Asfpadi  I.  i.  1 

iz.  1 

m/t  3 


III.  i.  2 

X.  2 


IV.  ii.  1 

X.  1 


lu.  1 

iv.  2 

III.  ii.  1 
111.  6 

IV.  i.  2 

ii.  1 
... 

ui.  1 

v.  2 


9  36 


15  46 


58        222 


84 


58 


46 


V.                  i.  1 

ii.  1 

ix.  1 

Jii/I  2 

5  40 

Kuchaji                              I.  11 

Siichaji                               I.  11 

Gun-vanti                          V.  1              1 

Chhant                              I.                  i.  1 

ii.  1 


25 


28 


6  24 


ABRANGEMENT  OF  THE  ADI  GRANTH. 


Natnrs  of  Hymn. 


Vdr 


Pauyl 

Slok 


Author. 

V. 


BhagaU 


ni. 

I. 
II. 
III. 
Kablr 
Bavidas 
BhekhFaiid 


Oham. 
1. 

•  • 

U. 

■  •  • 

Ul. 


No.  of 
Hymni. 

2 
1 
8 


ToUl 
Hymni. 


11 


5 
3 
2 


Chaupadd 


Attpadi 


ThUi 

Vdr$at 
ChkatU 


Vdr 


Panri 
81ok 


JRdg  Bildmlu. 


I. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 


BhagaU 


IX. 

I. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

I. 
III. 

I. 
IV. 

V. 

IV. 

I. 
III. 

IV. 

£ab)r 
Namdev 
Bavidas 
8adlma 


1. 

1. 

•  •  • 

Ul. 

1. 

•  • 

u. 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 

•  « 

vu. 

■  •  • 

Vlll. 

ix. 
Paytal 


X. 

X. 

xi. 
xii. 

X. 
X. 


3 

2 

25 

50 

6 

30 

9 

2 

2 


4 
6 

7 


129 
3 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 


12 
1 
2 
1 
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ABRANGEMENT  OF  THE  ADl  OBANTH. 


Natare  of  Hymn. 

Author. 

Itdg 

Ohanu 

Gaud. 

No.  of 
Hymiu. 

Total 
H7BUI1. 

Total 
Btaun 

Chaupadd 

IVa 
V. 

• 
• 

1. 

a  . 

u. 

2 
20 

6 

92 

24 
Rfi 

Asfpadi 
BhagaU 

Eabir 

Va 

•  • 

u. 

• 

1. 
u. 

3 

8 

1 
11 

0\J 

8 

Namdev 

• 

1. 

4 

vo 

a  a 

u. 

3 

7 

29 

Kavidas 

•  8 

u. 

• 
2 

8 

Edg  RdmkalL 

Chaupadd 

I. 
III. 

Aa 

11 
1 

43 
6 

IV. 

'    i. 

6 

25 

V. 

Xa 

iia 

•  •  • 

lU. 

11 

47 

2 

60 
3 

220 

IXa 

9 

Asfpadi 

I. 

Ilia 
Va 

9 
6 

8 

96 

111 

77 

Anandu 

III. 

1 

40 

Sadu 

III. 

1 

6 

Chhant 

V. 

5 

20 

Rutt 

Va 

1 

8 

O^ankdri 

Sidh-go8(i 

Vdr 

I. 
I. 

1 
1 

64 
73 

Paupl 
Slok 

III. 
la 

II. 
III. 

21 

18 

7 

27 

Paufi 
Slok 

V. 

I. 

V. 

22 

1 

43 

Rai  Balvandl 

1 

8 

lihagats 

Kabir 

• 

1. 

a  * 

u. 

9 
3 

-       12 

48 

Namdov 

• 

1. 

3 

•  • 

u. 

1 

4 

1 

16 
3 

Kavidas 

Beni 

1 

9 

ABEAHOBMEMT  OF  THE  ADI  QRANTH. 


Matanof  Hjaa. 

Anthor. 

Ghm. 

No.  of 
HymnB. 

Total 
Hymof. 

RAg  Naf-ndrd,in, 

» 

CUi^add 

TV. 

• 

Part&i 

6 
3 

9 

V. 

• 

Fartid 

9 

1 

10 

Attpadl 

IV. 

6 

Bdg  Mdlt-gaurd. 

Chaupaid 

IV. 
V. 

6 
8 

Bhagat 

N&mdeT 

3 

Bdg 

Mdru. 

Chmpadi 

I. 

• 
1. 

V. 

11 
1 

12 

III. 

• 

1. 

1^ 
5 

IV. 

•  • 

u. 

■  •  • 

V. 

2 
4 
2 

8 

V. 

u. 

9 

•  •  • 

m. 

7 

iv. 

7 

Ti. 

7 

•  • 
vu. 

2 

RQ. 

IX. 

• 

1. 

3 

Atfpadl 

I. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

8 
3 

11 
1 

III. 

V. 

V. 

•  ■  • 

111. 

iv. 

•  •• 

VUl. 

3 
3 
2 

fi 

Solahd 

I. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 

o 

22 

24 

2 

14 

VAr. 

Panri 
Slok 

III. 
I. 
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Nfttnra  of  Hymn. 

Aathor. 

11. 

Obtfa. 

No.  of 
Hymm. 

Total 
Hymiii. 

Tbtal 
fltiimi- 

1 

III. 

23 

IV. 

8 

V. 

2 

Paufi 
Dakhand 

V. 
V. 

23 
69 

BhagaU 

Kablr 
Namdev 

11 

1 

41 

4 

Jaidev 

1 

2 

Ravidas 

2 

5 

Miri  Bal 

1 
1 

3 

Bdrah  Mdhd 

R&g 
I. 

TukhM. 

17 

Chhant 

I. 

IV. 
V. 

6 

4 
1 

2 

22 

18 

4 

Chaupadd 

Rtg 
IV. 
V. 

Keddrd. 

m 

1. 

•  • 

U. 

1 

6 

•  •  • 

m. 

1 

iv. 

6 

V. 

7 

ifi 

30 

4 

Chhant 

V. 

1 

BhagaU 

Kablr 
Kavidas 

6 
1 

20 
3 

Chaupadd 

Rtg 
I. 

Bhairau. 

• 

1. 

•  • 
11. 

1 
7 

8 

30 

III. 

• 

1. 

9 

•  • 

u. 

12 

21 

91 

IV. 

• 

1. 

4 

•  • 

u. 

3 

7 

28 

V. 

• 

1. 

13 

•  • 

u. 

43 

•  •  • 

m. 

1 

fi7 

224 

8 

21 

Afifpadi 

I. 
III. 

11. 

•  ■ 

11. 

U  f 

1 

2 

V. 

•  • 

11. 

3 

24 

BhagaU 

Kabir 

Cbaupada 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

8 
10 

ABRANOEMENT  OF  THE  ADI  GRANTS. 


Hitnre  of  HjBUL 

Astpadl 

Aattaor. 

Nftmdey 
Bavidas 

OliariL. 

•  • 

U. 

• 

1. 

.  • 

u. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

•  • 

u. 

No.  of 
Hymna. 

2 

Total 
Ujmna 

20 

12 

1 

Chanpadft 
Astpadi 

6 
4 
1 
1 

R&g 

Basantu. 

Chaupadd 

I. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
IX. 

I. 

IV. 
V. 

Kablr 

Kftmdey 
Bayidas 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

• 

•  • 

u. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 
Hin^olu 

• 

1. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

•• 
u. 

• 

1. 

• 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

8 
4 

12 
18 

7 
21 

5 

8 
1 
2 

8 

4 
1 

17 
1 

2 
5 

18 
3 

1 

4 

Astpadi 

7 
1 

Fdr    Slok 
BhagaU 

• 

6 
2 

R&g  Sdrang. 

Chmpadd 

I. 
IV. 

V. 

• 

I. 

• 

1. 

•  •• 

m. 

• 
1. 

•  • 

u. 

■  •  • 

m. 

6 
1 
6 

3 
13 

14  • 
5 

4 
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Nature  of  Hjaiu 


Aatlior. 


ABfpadi 


Chhant 
Vdr 

Slok 


BhagatB 


Chaupadd 


Asfpadi 


Chhant 


IX. 
I. 

ni. 

V. 


V. 
IV. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

Eabtr 
Kamdev 
Paramanand 
Siirdas 
Kablr  ^ 


ObOTL 

iv. 

V. 

vi. 


1. 

1. 

•  i. 

vi. 


Rdg  Maldr. 


I. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


I. 


III. 


V. 


1. 

•  • 

u. 
1. 

•  • 

u. 

1. 
m. 

1. 

•  • 

u. 

■  •  • 

Ul. 

1. 

.  • 

u. 
1. 

•  • 

11. 


No.  of 
Hjmiu. 

105 

1 

10 


Total 


Tbtal 


1 
1 


5 
4 


9 
4 


7 
2 


18 
4 
8 


3 
2 


2 
1 


1S9 
4 
2 
3 


2 
1 


2 
3 
1 
2 
1 


9 


13 


9 


30 


3 
1 


318 

8 

16 

24 


20 

4 

36 
33 
9 
23 
6 
3 
8 
8 
3 
4 
2 


37 


55 


35 


76 


43 


24 
4 


1  The  position  of  this  short  hymn  itemt  anomalouB ;  if  really  so,  it  is  the  only 
anomaly  in  the  Adi  Oranth, 
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Ko.  of         ToUl 


Nature  of  HjBUL 
Vdr 

Aathor. 

Gbum. 

Hjmnt. 

Hymn 

Pauri 

L 

Slok 

I. 

n. 
ni. 

V. 

BhagaU 

ITamdev 
Bavidas 

2 
3 

Bdg  Kdnard. 

Chttupaid 

TV. 

• 

1. 
V. 

6 
6 

12 

V. 

•  • 

11. 

•  •  • 

m. 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 

•  • 

vu. 

•  •  • 

VUl. 

ix. 

X. 

xi. 

11 

8 
13 

1 

3 
1 
2 
5 
1 
5 

.^0 

Aifpadt 

IV. 

• 
1. 

6 

Chhant 

V. 

1 

Vdr 

Panii 

IV. 

Slok 

IV. 

Bhagat 

Namdev 

1 

Bdg  Kalifdn. 

Ciaupadd 

IV. 

7 

V. 

• 

1. 

10 

Attpadt 

IV. 

6 

Chaupadd 


Asfpadt 


BhagaU 


Rag  Prabh&tU 
I.  i. 

III. 

IV. 

V.  i. 

11. 


Partil 


I. 
ni. 

V. 
Kabir 
Namdev 
B69I 


12 
1 
2 


17 
7 
7 


15 
7 
2 
3 
6 
3 
1 


•     mi 
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Bhog. 


Nfttare  of  Hymn. 

Aatlior.        1 

rotalBttB 

Slok  Sahanskriti 

I. 

4 

V. 

67 

G&thH 

V. 

24 

Phunhli 

V. 

22 

Chauboli 

V. 

9 

Slok 

Eiabir 

244 

Shekh  Faiid 

130 

Savejai 

V. 

20 

Various  Bhatts 

122 

Sloks  in  excess  of  Y&rs 

I. 

33 

III. 

68 

IV. 

30 

V. 

22 

IX. 

66 

X. 

1 

Mandh&yapt 

V. 

2 

Sloks 

I. 

19 

Ratanm&ld 

I. 

25 

Story  of  Rai  Mak&m 

1 

Big  M&1& 

12 

Unclassified 

12 

Total  stanzas     15,575 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bhog^  or  last  division  of  the  Adi 
Oranth,  contains  what  are  called  Sanskrit  Slokas,  Q&th&s  or 
semi-secular  songs,  Sloks  of  the  Bhagats,  Sloks  in  excess  of 
Ykrs,  that  is  to  say,  Sloks  which  have  not  been  worked  up 
into  Y&rs  by  the  addition  of  Paufis ;  also  Saveyais  or  Pane- 
gyrics on  the  various  Gurus ;  ending  with  a  E&gft  M&1&,  and 
a  few  unclassified  fragments.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
last  cluster  of  19  Sloks,  the  Ratan  M&1&,  and  the  story  of  Rai 
Muk&m,  are  held  to  be  of  doubtful  canonical  authority,  and 
are  not  included  in  all  copies  of  the  Adi  Oranth. 

The  following  list  collects  the  totals  in  the  foregoing 
tabular  statement ;  and  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  amount 
which  each  writer  contributed  to  the  book.  The  Fifth  Guru 
Arjun  was  the  collector  and  arranger  of  the  Adi  Oranth; 
and  we  see  from  this  list  that  he  actually  himself  wrote 
nearly  half  the  book  he  was  engaged  on  arranging. 


L 


ABBAKGEMENT  OP  THE  ADI  GRANTH. 
Anthor.  No.  of  Stanas. 

Fifth  Gura 6204 

First  Guru 2949  (including 

Third  Gum 2522 

Fourth  Guru 1730 

Kablr 1146 

K&mdev 239 

Ninth  Guru 196 

ShekhFartd 149 

Bavidds 134 

Second  Guru 57 

Trilochan 20 

Beijil 19 

Dhann& 13 

Bai  Balvandi 8 

Jaidev 7 

Bhtkhan 5 

8ainu 4 

Sadhn& 4 

Sikrd&s 4 

Mardana 3 

Faramanand 3 

MiriBai 3 

Flpa 2 

Tenth  Guru 1 

Various  Bhatts 122 

Unnamed  Bhagat  at  end  of  Bag 

Jaitsart 6 

BagM&l&,etc 25 

Total  stanzas     15,575 

The  orderly  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  Ad 
given  in  this  paper  conclusively  proves  that  the 
arranged  on  a  clearly  traceable  system,  depending 
on  the  tunes  to  which  the  poems  were  sung ;   seco 
the  nature  or  metre  of  the  poems  themselves ;  thi 
their  authorship ;  and,  fourthly,  on  the  clef  or  key 
appropriate  to  them.     It  follows,  as  a  corollary, 
positions  of  the  hymns  have  no  reference  to  their  i 
or  dogmatic  importance ;  and,  also,  that  the  Adi  Or 
single  systematic  collection,  into  which  the  later  addi 
those  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Qurus)  were  inserted 
appropriate  places. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER 


It  is  proposed  to  commence,  from  the  1st  October,  a  paper 
under  this  head,  at  the  conclosion  of  each  number  of  the 
Journal.     Its  object  will  be : 

1.  To  report  the  Society's  meetings,  papers  read,  and  any 

discussions  which  may  ensue.  Such  papers  as  are 
published  in  the  Journal  in  extenso  will  be  very  briefly 
summarized. 

2.  To  supply  an  abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  Foreign  and 

Branch  Societies  on  matters  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

3.  To  publish  letters  or  notes  from  correspondents  con- 

veying information,  making  inquiries,  or  correcting 
errors. 

4.  To  supply  a  list  of  books  in  all  languages  on  subjects 

coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Society,  reviewing  such 
as  appear  to  merit  special  notice. 

5.  To  give  currency  to   miscellaneous  information  which 

would  naturally  interest  our  Members,  whether  in  the 
form  of  extracts,  notices,  or  otherwise. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  space  provided  in  the  present 
number  by  this  announcement  to  ent^r  three  communications 
received  during  the  past  quarter.  One  is  from  our  late 
President ;  the  second  from  Mr.  Sidney  Churchill,  at  Tehran  : 
the  third  from  our  Member  and  contributor,  Dr.  Theodore 
Duka. 


notes  of  the  quarter. 

1.  Muib's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

Edinburgh  JTniversity,  2ith  April, 
Sir, — I  find  that  at  p.  ocIxti  of  vol.  i.  of  the  larg 
of  the  Life  of  Mahomet  (1861),   I  mistook   the  woi 
for  li  lahu,  in  the  couplet  at  the  top  of  that  page : 

Whithar  will  ye  fiee  ahile  the  Lord  «  purattiiig  ?  Ai 
is  vanquished,  not  the  Vanquisher. 

(^Ashram  ia  Abraha,  the  Abyssinian  7iceioy  of  V 
attacked  Mecca  in  the  year  of  the  Prophet's  birth,  ai 
army  perished  miserably  of  small-pox.) — Yours  failht 
1 

The  Secretary,  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

2.  Thb  Alcbehist. 

I^oie, — Mr.  Sidney  Churchill  has  iavoared  the  Soci 
a  note  on  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange's  translation  of  the  ab( 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal,  Vol.  XVI II.  Part  I.  for 
1886.  After  conveying  his  saaurance  that  Mir 
Ear6jedagh(  ia  living,  and  has  vf^rhally  ez^'re.ssE'iJ  li 
that  he  is  not  the  inheritor  of  the  fortune  stlribute-d 
be  gives  the  Mirz&'a  own  acconnt  of  his  relations 
Akhlindsadeh,  Mfrzi  Fath  'Ali.  He  (thc<  Mirza) 
fortunate  enoagh  to  make  his  (the  Akhundz^deh's) 
acquaintance,  bnt,  by  correspondence  with  him,  discovi 
be  was  not  only  a  native  of  Ear&jed^h,  bat  a  relati( 
owD.     Mr.  Churchill  adds : 

*'  Mink  Ja'&r  is — according  to  his  own  Btat(>meiit 
appearance — about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Some  y 
ho  was  in  the  employ  of  Jel&l-ud-Din  Mirzfi,  auth< 
Persian   histoiy   called   '  N&meh   Ehnsrauv&u,'      W 

■  M .  Bubier  de  If  eyiiud,  in  hii  PrebM  to  ths  "  Tioh  Com^ea, 
in  Forii  thii  jear,  menlions  the  ■athoiity  on  which  he  also  aaxflt 
giTOn  to  Hr.  Ouj  Lc  Stnoge. 
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history  was  completed  and  lithographed,  copies  were  presented 
to  different  friends  of  its  author.  One  of  these— perhaps  only 
hy  reputation — was  the  Akhundz&deh.  A  copy  was  sent  to 
him,  and  in  return  he  presented  the  prince  with  a  copy  of  his 
plays,  expressing  the  hope — on  the  lining  paper  inside  the 
copy — that  it  would  he  found  interesting  enough  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Persian.  For  a  long  time  this  little  book  lay 
unnoticed  in  a  niche,  until  one  day,  by  some  chance,  Mirz& 
JaYar  got  hold  of  it.  Charmed  with  the  perusal  of  it,  he 
determined  to  put  into  execution  the  author's  wish  that  a 
Persian  version  of  it  should  be  made.  '  The  Alchemist '  was 
the  first  piece  he  attempted.  On  its  completion,  he  showed  it  to 
the  prince,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  urged  on  him 
the  translation  of  the  remaining  plays.  Eventually  the 
translation  was  finislied,  and  the  whole  was  lithographed  at 
odd  times,  as  will  be  noticed  by  the  dates  borne  by  the  several 
pieces.  The  translator  was  considerably  out  of  pocket  by  the 
whole  affair.  Ilis  patron  died,  and  for  some  years  he 
wandered  about  from  one  post  to  another,  never  getting  a 
permanent  bertli  anywhere.  For  a  little  over  two  years  he  has 
been  entirely  without  employ,  living  retired,  unknown  and 
unheeded,  fretting  away  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  sorrow  at 
the  thought  that  what  he  considered  a  great  educational,  and, 
to  his  countrymen,  a  universally  beneficial  work,  has  been  too 
often  rejected  and  doomed  to  oblivion  by  them. 

^^The  Akhundzddeh,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mirz& 
Ja'far  thoroughly  approved  of  the  translation,  and  entirely 
shared  the  translator's  ideas  regarding  their  purpose  of 
exposing  pernicious  customs  and  elevating  the  vulgar  intellect 
to  a  hicrher  standard. 

^^  Mirzd  Ja'far  has  two  hobbies :  the  one  of  which  is  the 
rule  that  the  drama  bears  as  an  agent  in  civilization  ;  the  other 
is  to  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  elementary  education, 
whereby,  ailer  a  child  has  been  taught  his  letters,  he  is  made 
to  read  the  Kor&n  for  some  years,  thereby  losing  all  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  own  language. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  child  should  first  learn  his  alphabet, 
and  then  read  some  of  the  very  elementary  reading  books 
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lately  published  at  Tehr&n,  after  which  he  would  i 
some  of  the  plays  or  some  other  entirely  Persian  worl 
second  pet  notion  of  his  he  has  wedded  to  his  only  fr 
companion,  a  little  girl,  left  alone  in  the  world  with  h< 
to  cheer  his  waning  years. 

*^  As  to  the  English  translation,  I  would  make  one 
it  is  that  the  word  CL^L^  mandt  is  the  Persian  nai 
rouble. 

"Sidney  J.  A.  Chur 

"  Tehrdn,  March,  1886." 

8.   Note  on  the  Turko-Tatar  and  Finn-Uc 

Controversy. 

In  connection  with,  and  as  a  supplement  to  his  gr 
on  "  The  Ethnology  and  Ethnography  of  the  Turkis 
published  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
Professor  Arminius  Yambery  gave  a  discourse  on  ] 
this  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  scientific  bod 
excited  great  interest.  The  occasion  afforded  an  op] 
to  the  opponents  of  his  teaching,  of  which  they  readil 
themselves,  to  protest  against  his  conclusions, 
interest  the  readers  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society '*s  J< 
obtain  a  short  resume  of  the  proceedings  at  Budap 

Professor  Yambery  maintains  that  '^  all  the  ancient 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Magyar"  nation  are  I 
mistaken  assumptions,  because  the  propounders  of  tl 
to  connect  it  with  tribes  which  either  never  existed 
at  best  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  eventfi 
tion  of  those  nations  located  between  the  Altai  Moun 
the  Karpathians.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that,  ii 
obtaining  from  such  studies  the  light  that  might  1 
expected  to  clear  up  the  dark  ages  of  history,  the  si 
become  more  than  ever  clouded  in  confusion  and  un* 
To  quote  his  own  words,  ^'  It  is  only  at  the  present 
that  the  veil  has  been  lifted,  thanks  to  the  assistance 
obtained  from  the  study  of  ethnography,  history,  gc 
and  philology.     The  fatal  mistake  consists  in  this,  tb 
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the  search  after  the  origin  of  the  Hungarian  nation  it  was 
assumed  that  the  language  of  the  present  day  was  the  only 
true  criterion  to  guide  us.  Yet  we  ought  to  know  that  the 
spoken  language  of  a  nation  passes  through  greater  changes 
than  does  its  physical  character.  We  cannot  indeed  suffi- 
ciently deplore  that,  in  setting  up  such  an  a  priori  philological 
argument,  the  eyes  of  a  certain  class  of  investigators  should  be 
closed  to  all  other  arguments.  Having  thus  set  aside  the 
lessons  of  anthropology,  psychology  and  ethnology,  they  have 
preserved  to  us  the  Hungarian  ancestors  and  their  deeds, 
migrations,  and  fundamental  national  characteristics,  under 
an  entirely  false  aspect." 

Professor  Yamb^ry  further  declares  that  his  mode  of 
inquiry  into  this  important  subject  differs  in  toto  from  those 
hitherto  pursued.  He  starts  with  the  proposition  that  the 
study  of  the  question  should  be  commenced  at  a  period  when 
the  Hungarians  first  moved  from  their  original  home,  which 
was  on  the  slopes  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  Commencing  with 
those  prehistoric  times,  the  mighty  wave  of  the  Turco-Tartar 
migration  subdued  the  Finnish- Ugric  elements,  which  at  that 
time  bad  also  their  home  there,  and  drove  them  to  the  north- 
east and  the  north-west.  From  the  period  of  this  important 
ethnographic  revolution,  which  effected  manifold  admixtures 
between  Turkish  and  Ugric  elements,  Professor  Yamb^ry 
dates  the  origin  of  the  "  Magyar  "  nation,  and,  owing  to  the 
moral  and  physical  advantages  thus  acquired,  and  always 
observed  in  cross-breeds,  he  considers  that  the  Magyar 
element  assumed  a  more  favoured  position  than  that  of  the 
sister  nations  which  remained  purely  Turkish. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  full  analysis  of  the  Professor^s 
argument.  He  admits  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  starting- 
point  or  primary  origin  of  the  mixed  race,  but  proceeds  to  the 
discussion  of  its  development.  The  Magyar  stem,  he  con- 
tends, remained  Turkish,  while  the  branches,  by  the  process  of 
engrafting,  assumed  an  Ugric  character.  This  peculiarity 
should,  however,  be  noticed — that  whereas,  in  other  instances, 
the  conquerors  identified  themselves  with  the  conquered  en 
niasse,  often  losing  their  own  nationality,  here  the  original 
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language  only  (Turkish)  waa  clianged  under  Ugric 
but  the  Magyar  nation  was  for  centuries  preserved  i 
type  and  characteristic  originality. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy,  on  Mayl 
Hunfiilvy  severely  criticized  M.  Vambfery's  theory.  F 
summary  of  the  purport  of  his  criticism  will  be  i 
priate  in  these  pages  than   a  repetition  of  langual 
called  forth  a  special  protest. 

Not  a  single  authority,  it  is  urged,  is  quoted  f 
the  origin  of  the  Hungarian  from  non-existing  trill 
the  course  of  reasoning  explained  by  which  buu 
reached.     As  to  the  assertion  that  the  seed  t 
Ma;;yar  nation  sprung  was  Turkish,  but  that  it  beca 
through  contact  with  theUgers,  the  proposition  i: 
at   variance  with   all   philological  experience.     Tlio 
tongue,  like  the  properly  so-called  Ugric  dialoot,  ilil 
the  Finnish  and  Turkish  by  peculiar  verbal  aJh\e» 
over,  the  verb  is  the   bone  and  marrow  of  evory  f 
which  cannot  be  exchanged,  altered,  or  transplanted! 
into   another.      If  therefore,    it   is  argued,   tiic   s< 
development  of  Magyar  national  growth  were  Tui 
this  last  could,  under  no  circumstances,  undergo  a 
that  is  to  say,  the  Turkish  verb  could  never  have  re 
peculiar  verbal   inflection  mentioned,  being  the  cha 
of  the  Magyar  tongue.     Lastly,  M.  Hunfalvy  pointJ 
relationship  which  existed  between  the  Magyars  ^i 
the  Kazars  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  wn,i 
hypothesis  that  the  Turkish  words  found  in   Ma  J 
derived  from  that  source :  words,  for  instance,  with  ! 
2  change  the  i  into  r,  as  okiis  T.^okiir  Huni^. 
Tenger;  and  so  on. 
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Art.    XIX. — Ancient    Sculptures    in    China.      3y 
Douglas,   M.R.A.S.,   Professor  of  Ohio 
College,  London. 

Hitherto  China  has  yielded  few  sculptured  figur 
can  be  regarded  as  of  importance  by  students  of  com 
arohsDology.     More  than  usual  interest  therefore  at 
a  set  of  engravings  collected  in  a  Chinese  work  entit 
8oh  (1806),^  in  which  are  represented  a  series  of  sc 
which  stand  on  the  walls  of  the  sacrificial  temple  of 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  district  city  of  K 
in  the  province  of  Shan-tung.     These   works  of  ( 
executed  in  a.d.  147,  at  the  cost  of  the  two  sonc 
Liang,  whose  sacrificial    temple  they   were  intenc 
manently  to  adorn.    By  a  change  in  the  course  of  th< 
River,  however,  the  temple  was  reduced  to  rui 
not  until  the   reign   of  K'ien-lung   (1736-1795) 
sculptured    stones    were    dug    up    and   recovered, 
discoverer,   Hwang  Ti  by  name,   carefully  numb 
stones  as   they  were  found,   and  built  the   present 
for   their  reception.      The   subjects  of   which    the 
differ  from  all  other  Chinese  sculptured  designs 
know  of,  in  that  many  of  the  scenes  they  depict 
curious  similarity  to  some  of  those  to  be  met  wit 
mjrthologies  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Ghreece.     I 
have,  I  believe,  been  taken  of  them,  but  not  having 
opportunity  of  comparing  a  copy  with  the  engravin{ 

^  A  copj  of  this  work  wm,  I  beliere,  presented  hj  Dr.  Boshell  of 
the  Oriental  Congress  of  Berlin,  1881.    Tho  British  Mnseom  also  poisei 
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Hhih  Soh,  T  am  unaLIo  personally  to  answer  for  the  exact 
acciirwiy  of  tho  Cliinesc  artist.  I  have,  however,  the  authority 
of  the  Munjuis  Tseng,  who  had  visited  the  Wu  temple,  for 
sfiyirig  that  the  engravings  are  truthful  reproductions  of 
tlio  originals.  In  the  following  notice  I  propose  to  refer  to 
somo  iiiw  out  of  tlio  many  scones  depicted,  which  obviously 
HuggoHt  comparisoriH  witli  mythological  ideas  anciently  current 
in  (:ouniri(*H  f  iirthcT  westward.  The  art,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
from  tho  accompanying  plates,  is  purely  Chinese;  but  there  is 
much  in  tlio  attitudes  of  the  figures  and  of  the  architectural 
HurroundingH  to  remind  us  of  the  sculptured  remains  of  other 
laridN.  Tho  sculptures  in  question  are  arranged  in  double 
tiers  round  the  hull,  and  though  in  some  instances  the  scenes 
imnMHiiaicly  alM)vo  and  Ir^Iow  each  other  appear  to  have  some 
connexion,  this  is  not  so  in  all  cases.  The  series  begins  with  a 
sculpture  (see  IMate  I.)  of  throe  figures,  two  of  which  represent 
a  man  and  a  woman  with  human  bodies  and  heads  and  with 
serpontN'  tails  which  are  intertwined.  The  male  figure  holds  in 
his  hand  a  carpenter's  sciuuro,  which  he  appears  to  be  handing 
to  the  ftMiialo  iigure,  while  between  these  two,  hanging  in 
the  air  hy  their  sleeves,  is  a  boy  with  two  shapeless  legs.  The 
Kilitor's  note  at  tho  side  has  reference  to  the  male  figure  only 
and  reads,  '*  Ku-hi  Ts'ang-tsing  was  the  first  to  practise  royal 
duties,  lie  (li*ow  the  (eight)  diagrams,  and  knotted  cords  in 
onliM*  to  govern  tho  piH)plo  within  the  seas.''  The  female 
figure  is  recognized  as  that  of  Nii-kwa,  who  by  some 
historians  is  said  to  have  boon  Fuh-hi's  sister,  and  is  here 
represented  as  his  wife,  and  by  others  to  have  been  separated 
from  him  by  many  generations.  Of  tho  boy  the  Editor 
can  make  nothing. 

Now  we  know  that  according  to  Chinese  legends  both 
l*'uh-hi  and  Ni'i-kwa  had  human  bodies  and  dragons'  or 
serivnts*  tails;  that  they  instructed  men  in  the  rudiments 
of  eivili/ation,  the  use  of  letters  and  the  arts  of  common 
life ;  that  they  taught  the  iHX>ple  to  clothe  themselves^  to 
cook  tiHul,  and  establisluHl  marriage. 

The  benetits  thoy  thus  contorriHl  upon  mankind  forcibly 
n^niind  vis  of  those  attributed  to  the  Fish  God  of  Babylonia. 
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who  rose  from  the  sea  every  morning  and  who  ii 
the  people  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  i 
sciences.     But  we  are  further  told  in  the  Chinese  le 
history  that  Nii-kwa   had   the    head    of  a   cow,   i 
peculiarity  leads  us  beyond  Babylonia  to  the  banki 
Nile,   where  we   read  of  the  Goddess   Isis,  who 
ox-headed  helmet,  and  who,  curiously  enough,  in  com 
with   the  God  Osiris  and  their  son  Horus,   form 
many  of  the  features  of  which  could  not  be  more  ac 
represented  than  by  this  sculpture  in  Shantung, 
well-known  triad  Osiris  and  Isis  are  commonly  rep 
as  husband  and  wife,  and  sometimes  as  brother  an 
and  Horus,  as   a  boy.     Osiris   holds   in  his  hand 
and  a  whip  and  he  stands  on  the  cubit  of  truth, 
know,  as  a  punishment  for  having  befriended  Typho 
battle  with  Horus  had  her  diadem  torn  off  and  a 
made  in  the  shape  of  an  ox's  head  substituted  for 
will  also  be  observed  that  in  the  Chinese  sculpture 
hanging  from  the  sleeves  of  the  two  larger  figures 
shapeless  legs.     This  detail  acquires  interest  when 
in  Plutarch's  account  of  Egyptian  mythology  that 
also,  suffered  the  consequences  of  an  irregular  bir 
weakness  in  his  lower  limbs. 

Plate  No.  II.  represents  an  artificially-trained  tree, 
ap  at  the  base  of  the  stem.     On  the  branches  are  a 
of  birds,  at  which   an  archer  is  shooting.     Two 
monkeys  are  in  the  act  of  climbing  the  tree,  while  ( 
basket  hangs  from  the  lowest  branch.     In  this  conm 
is  curious  to  find  that  in  the  Egyptian  orchards  ^  t 
were  trained  into  particular  shapes,  that  they  were  sur 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  with  a  circular  ridge  of  • 
in  the  case  of  vines  ''  great  care  was  taken  to  pres< 
clusters  from  the  intrusion  of  birds ;   and  boys 
stantly  employed,  about  the  season  of  the  vintage,  to 
them  with  a  sling  and  the  sound  of  the  voice.     W 

*  Wilkinson,  new  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  77. 

'  Wilkinson,  **The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptia: 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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grapes  were  gathered,  the  bunches  were  carefully  put  into 
deep  wicker  baskets.  .  .  .  Monkeys  appear  to  have  been 
trained  to  assist  in  gathering  the  fruit,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians represent  them  in  the  sculptures  handing  down  figs 
from  the  sycamore  trees  to  the  gardeners  below."  ^  It  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  kind  of  tree  represented  in  the  Chinese 
sculpture,  but  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Plate  III.) 
from  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  ii.  p.  107,  which, 
together  with  the  succeeding  plates  from  the  same  source, 
I  am,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Murray,  allowed  here  to 
reproduce,  a  number  of  birds  are  depicted  as  resting  on  lotus 
flowers,  identical  in  shape  with  those  on  the  Chinese  tree, 
while  at  the  side  a  man  is  hurling  a  *  throw-stick '  at  them. 

In  Plate  lY.  is  shown  an  object  which  strikingly  resembles 
an  Egyptian  obelisk.  It  will  be  remembered  that  obelisks 
were  built  to  keep  off  the  evil  influence  of  the  air,  and  were, 
it  is  believed,  dedicated  to  the  sun.^  In  the  Chinese  sculpture 
we  have,  as  will  be  seen,  a  being  with  shapeless  legs,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Plate  I.,  in  opposition  to  a  figure  which 
may  possibly  be  intended  to  represent  a  spirit  of  eviL  The 
Editor  of  the  Shih  Soh  describes  the  subject  of  this  Plate  as 
being  in  appearance  a  man  cutting  a  tree.  But  this,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  notes  supplied  by  the  Editor,  is 
merely  a  guess,  hazarded  without  any  special  knowledge, 
and  in  complete  ignorance  of  every  thing  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  China. 

The  5th  Plate  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  shows  the 
arch  of  heaven  formed  by  a  double-headed  dragon.  The  same 
idea  we  find  frequently  represented  in  Egyptian  mythology. 
In  the  accompanying  plate  (Plate  VI.)  from  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  206,  the  goddess  Pe,  whose 
emblem  was  the  firmament,  is  depicted  bending  forward  with 
outspread  arms  overshadowing  the  earth  and  encompassing 
it  in  imitation  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  reaching  from  one  side 
of  the  horizon  to  the  other.     Again,  in  the  17th  chapter  of 

*  Wilkinson,  new  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  381. 

^  Hat^htpsu  erected  two  obelisks  ot  smu  metal  and  dedicated  them  to  Amen-Ba. 
See  Kecordi}  of  the  Past,  vol.  xii.  p.  135,  line  135. 
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NsTille's  Book  of  the  Dead,  tte  vault  is  formed  I 
whose  head  a  cat,  which  is  seated  within  the  aeiJ 
cutting  off  with  a  knife. 

Plate  VII.  represents  a  triad  consisting  of  a  fon 
with  the  head  of  an  animal  producing  a  boy  from  b 
while  opposite  to  her  is  a  figure  with  a  bc 
bead  which,  in  this  case,  is  surmounted  hj  a  serpen! 
right  hand  this  figure  holds  a  weapon,  and  in  I 
sceptre.     On  the  ground  by  the  first  figure  ia  a  lurn 

It  is   impossible  not   to  be   reminded    by   thcil 
of   the   goddesses    Mut  and  Bast  of  Egypt. 
know,  was  the  mother  of  all  things,  and  had  th 
according    to    some   authorities,    of   producing 
her  mouth  and  things  from   her  eyes.     In   the  I 
sculptures  she  is   represented   as   wearing   on    hel 
double  crown,   placed  upon    a    cap   omament«d  V 
head,  body,  and  wings  of  a  vulture,  with  which  I 
usually  associated  in  the  hieroglyphics.^    In  othei 
she  is  given  the  head  of  either  a  lion  or  a  cat,  thoJ 
it  is  intended  to  be  is,  as  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson  rem 
quently  difficult  to  ascertain.     Connected  with  ] 
goddess  Bast,  who  is  graced  with  a  head  bearing  t 
features;  on  her  head  she  carries  a  disk  and  a  royal 
her  hand  she  holds  the  usual  sceptre  of  the  EgyiT 
desses.     In  some  of  the  sculptures  the  disk  on  til 
omitted,  and  the  asp  alone  is  represented. 

la  Plate  YIII.*  is  shown  the  goddess  Isut  pouJ 
from  a  tree  into  a  bowl  held  by  a  bird  with  i 
A  somewhat  analogous  scene  is  depicted  in   tbJ 
sculptures,  in  which  a  man  is  receiving  in  n  bowl  i 
dew,"  which  is  pouring  from  the  branches  of  a  treM 

Plate  IX.  forms  a  companion  picture  to  a  sculpti 
ioitiDg  a  deity  being  drawn  through  the  clouds 
by  three  doves,  five  horses,  and  three  dragons,  i 
the  pattern  of  dragons  found  in  the  Aasyrii 
The  chariot  is  covered  by  a  canopy  which  is  s 


■  WilUoMD,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  31,  34. 
*  Wilkiuioi^  toL  iii.  p.  63. 
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a  dove's  head,  and  the  cortege,  which  is  accompanied  by 
winged  figures  and  doves,  is  met  and  welcomed  by  a  male 
figure.  In  this  Plate  another  chariot,  drawn  by  seven 
dragons,  bears  a  man  in  an  opposite  direction  through  the 
clouds  into  the  presence  of  a  winged  standard-bearer,  who  is 
standing  on  a  dove-headed  cloud.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
by  my  friend  Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  that  these  sculp- 
tures might  possibly  bear  some  relation  to  the  legendary 
visit  of  Muh  wang  (b  c.  1001-946)  to  Si  waug  mu,  the  Boyal 
Mother  of  the  West,  and  of  hers  to  him.  On  further  inves- 
tigation I  am  convinced  that  this  is  so,  and  that  while  the 
sculpture  referred  to  represents  Si  wang  mu's  cortege,  that 
shown  in  Plate  IX.  depicts  that  of  Muh  wang.  Si  wang  mu, 
the  Royal  Mother  of  the  West,  was,  according  to  Chinese 
legend,  "  a  fabulous  being  of  the  female  sex  dwelling  upon 
Mount  KwSn  lun,"  where,  by  the  border  of  the  Lake  of  Gems 
grows  "  the  peach  tree  of  the  genii  whose  fruit  confers  the  gift 
of  immortality  . . .  and  from  whence  she  despatches  the  azure- 
winged  birds  or  doves  who  serve  (like  the  doves  of  Venus)  as 
her  attendants  and  messengers."  ^  Sometimes  she  is  described 
as  having  a  human  head  and  a  bird's  body.  The  description 
of  this  goddess  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  that  of  Athor, 
who  was  known  also  as  "  Het  Heru,  or  Horus's  (the  Sun's) 
mundane  habitation,"  ^  and  as  Mut  or  Mother,  and  especially 
as  Mother  of  young  Horus.  This  goddess,  to  whom  the 
cow  was  sacred,  was  thought  to  live  behind  the  Western 
Mountain,  of  Thebes,  and  it  was  into  her  ''arms  that  the 
setting  sun  as  it  retired  behind  the  mountain  was  said  to  be 
received.^  The  persea  tree  which,  as  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson  says, 
**  was  often  confounded  by  ancient  authors  "  with  the  peach, 
was  sacred  to  her.  Like  Si  wang  mu,  also,  she  is  said  to  have 
been  occasionally  "represented  as  a  bird  with  a  human 
head."  *  We  find  then  that  these  two  goddesses  both  dwelt 
on  or  behind  the  Western  Mountains,  the  home  of  the  sun  ; 


*  Maver's  Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  p.  178. 
'  Wilkinson,  vol.  iii,  p.  110. 

'  Wilkinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 

*  Wilkinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 
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that  the  same  superbaman   form    is  by   some   : 
ascribed  to  both  of  them ;  that  the  peach  tree  wai 
both ;  that  the  attribute  of  mother  is  (rivea  to  1 
that   they  both   employed   doves   as    thoir   attendJ 
messengers.      But   to  complete   the    analogy   botJ 
myths  of   Athor   and   Si  wang  mu,   we  should  fil 
reference  to  the  sun  sinking  into  the  arms  of  theP 
goddess.     And  this  we  do  in  legendary  records  whi 
collected  round  the  career  of  Muh  wang  {b.c.  1001-! 

In  the  history  of  this  prince,  which  is  said  to  bt| 
found  in  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  Wei  Princes  in  2 
have  an  account  of  a  journey  made  by  him  to  Si  n 
which  30  many  of  the  characteristica  of  the  Sun  I 
introduced  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  il 
counterpart  of  the  Greek  Fhcebus.     Wu  are  toldl 
started  on  bis  journey  amid  rain  and  snow,  tbati 
over  the  gold-plated  bill  he  reached  the  Mountaii| 
Spring,  and  eventually  arrived  at  the  abode  of  I 
Mother  of   the  West.      In  Plate  IX.  be  is  reprcFl 
being  drawn  through  the  clouds  by  seven  dragon  ete 
bear  a  resemblance  both  in  number  and  signifies 
to  the  celebrated   borses  of  Pbcebus,  as  the  follofl 
shows : 


Phabui'B  Sonet. 

B/}oi^)7=Thunder. 
"EuK = Daybreak, 
Ai0o^ = Flashing. 
Ai0wp=FieTy. 
'£^vd^=Red  produ< 


Muh  tcanij's  steeds,  I 

Tulun=Awhoel  paasingi 
K'iihwang=l\'ideapei 
Taoli=Fleet  racer. 
Ch'ih  ki=Eed  steed. 
Hwa  liu=Effiulgent  red  I 


4^070*07= Earth-loving.  Shan  tsze=Sou  of  the  ^ll 
iIvpoet«= Fiery,  Luh  urh=Qreen- eared. 

It  is  curious  also  to  obserre  that  a  winged  bu 
figures  among  the  animals  forming  part  of  ihe  corlJ 

In  the  text  of  the  work  above  mentioned  an  eig 
is  added  to  the  seven,  which  is  called  Fob  i 
be  translated  "  Manifested  right«ou8De»id-"     The  I  j 
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states  that  Muh  wang  had  four  jewels  which  appear  to 
correspond  to  the  four  planets  anciently  known  to  the 
Chinese,  viz.  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury  and  Saturn;  of  these 
Mars  was  said  to  he  red  in  colour,  Yenus  golden.  Mercury 
silver,  and  Saturn  yellow.  The  colours  of  the  first  three 
are  fittingly  symbolized  by  the  Suen  chu,  a  Redstone,  Hwang 
Kin  kaou  'The  richness  of  yellow  gold,'  and  Chuh  yin,  'Bright 
silver.'  But  the  fourth  of  Muh  wang's  jewels  is  Tuh  kwo, 
*  the  perfection  of  gems,'  a  name  which  curiously  resembles 
the  title  of  "  beautiful,"  given  to  Saturn  both  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Greeks. 

Muh  wang,  we  are  further  told,  was,  like  Apollo,  armed 
with  a  bow  which  shot  forth  darts  at  men,  and  was  followed 
by  dogs  which,  as  though  he  were  the  protector  of  flocks 
and  herds  like  the  Greek  God,  were  the  enemies  of  beasts 
of  prey. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Sexagenary  cycle  Muh  wang 
reached  the  abode  of  Si  wang  mu,  who  entertained  him  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  gems  with  such  delights  that  he 
forgot  to  return  homewards  until  reminded  of  his  duties 
by  the  goddess,  who  sang  him  the  following  song  : 

White  clouds  float  across  the  sky, 

The  moimtain  peaks  appear  on  high ; 

Long  and  distant  is  your  way, 

Where  the  streams  through  mountains  stray : 

Immortal  may  you  ever  be, 

And  oft  return  to  visit  me ! 

Accepting  the  hint,  Muh  wang  sang  in  response  : 

Again  to  Eastern  land  I  wend  my  way. 
To  bend  the  summer  to  my  general  sway ; 
When  men  have  peaceful  and  contented  grown. 
Again  1*11  turn  me  to  your  royal  throne  : 
When  thrice  the  year  has  run  its  race  amain. 
Across  the  wilds  I'U  hither  come  again. 

He  then  ascended  his  chariot  and  departed. 


V 


PLAN    OF    MOSQUE 

OF  SULTAN  NA8IR.  NA8IR  CO  OIN      MOHAMED  ESN 
CAIRO     CITADEL. 
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T.   XX. — ITie  Mosqiie   of  Sultan  Nasir  Mohammed  ( 
KalaouHy  in  the  Citadel  of  Cairo.    By  Major  C. 
r         Watson,  R.E. 

\  (Comnranicated  bj  H.  C.  Kat,  Esq.,  M.B.A.S.) 

IB  mosque  of  Sultan  Nasir  ebu  Kalaoun,  which  stan 
the  centre  of  Cairo  citadel,  although  one  of  the  m< 
cresting  in  the  city,  seems  to  have  received  less  attenti 
it  deserves.     This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that, 
ly  years  past,  it  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  mosque, 
been  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  great  Mosque 
shamed  Ali  Pasha,  which  is  visited  by  at  least  a  thousi 
>ns  for  every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  enter  the  < 
mosque  of  the  citadel. 
It  was   used   for   a  considerable   time  as  a  prison,  a 
ig  recent  years  has  been  a  military  store-house,  whi 
ipe  of  all  kinds  of  articles  were  piled  up  in  confusi< 
ih  walls  of  rough   rubble  masonry  had  been   built 
reem  the  pillars,  in  order  to  divide  the  space  into  co 
irtments  suitable  for  prison  or  store  purposes. 
In  consequence  of  the  position  I  recently  held  in 
»tian  War  0£Sce,  I  was  able  to  have  the  whole  of 
^res,  with  which  the  mosque  was  encumbered,  removed 
»r  places,  and  to  take  down  a  number  of  the  partiti 
which  closed  the  intervals  between  the  pillars.     < 
^illiam  Freeman,  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment,  gave  m 
iterial  assistance  by  allowing  the  military  prisoners, 
lorn  he  was  in  charge,  to  work  upon  the  removal  of 
lis.    Sufficient  of  these  have  now  been  pulled  down 
^w  the  beautiful  interior  of  the  mosque  to  full  advanti 
in  of  the  walls  I  was  afraid  to  remove,  because,  bet< 
could  be  done  with  safety,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ti 
lures  for  the  security  of  the  pillars  and  arches, 
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of  which  are  in  a  dangerous  condition.  I  applied  to  the 
Egyptian  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Arab  Monu- 
ments for  a  grant  of  funds  for  this  purpose ;  but  they,  while 
fully  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  work,  were 
obliged  to  refuse,  in  consequence  of  the  small  amount 
available  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  mosque  attached  to 
this  paper^  that  the  east  and  south  arcades  are  now  almost 
completely  cleared.  In  the  north  and  west  arcades  the 
partition  walls  still  remain. 

I  have  annexed  a  set  of  photographs  of  this  most  in- 
teresting monument,  which  give  a  better  idea  of  its  present 
condition  than  any  written  description  can  do.  These  photo- 
graphs, with  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  taken  by  M. 
Facchinelli,  were  taken  by  M.  Sebah,  of  Cairo,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  alluded  to  above. 

The  Mosque  was  built  in  the  year  1318  a.d.  by  Sultan 
Nasir  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Sultan  el  Mansoor  Ealaoun. 
Sultan  Nasir  had  an  eventful  reign,  having  come  to  the 
throne  at  a  very  early  age,  and  having  been  twice  dethroned 
and  twice  restored.  It  was  during  the  period  after  his 
second  restoration  that  he  built  the  citadel  mosque. 

For  some  reason  that  is  not  quite  clear,  it  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  Mosque  of  Salah  ed  Din,  and  almost 
every  Dragoman  who  professes  to  exhibit  the  sights  of  Cairo 
to  travellers,  calls  it  by  this  name.  Perhaps  Salah  ed  Din 
may  have  built  a  mosque  on  the  same  site  which  was  after- 
wards replaced  by  that  of  Nasir. 

Makrizi's  notes  upon  the  mosque  run  as  follows : 

**  Tliis  mosque,  situat^'d  in  the  citadel  of  the  mountain,  was 
erected  by  the  onler  of  King  Nasir  Mohamed  ibn  Kalaoun  in  the 
year  718  of  the  Hegira.  He  caused  a  magnificent  dome  to  be 
placed  upon  the  summit  of  it.  An  iron  maksourah  *  was  also 
constructed  ;  and,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mosque,  was  a  maksourah 
of  iron,  in  which  the  Sultan  performed  the  duties  of  prayer.  The 
mosijue   was   endowed   with  funds   which  largely  exceeded  the 

^  A  kind  of  screen. 
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expenses,  and  it  became  oile  of  the  richest  and  most  magi 
mosques  in  Egypt." 

The  mosque  stands  in  the  central  court  of  the  citade 
in  plan  is  approximately  square,  measuring  206  feet 
north  to  south  and  186  feet  from  east  to  west.  In  spe 
of  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  the  mosque,  it  is  conveni 
consider  that  the  east  wall  runs  north  and  south,  alth 
of  course,  as  in  all  Cairo  mosques,  it  really  runs  more  i 
north-west  and  south-west. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  mosque  was  in  the  cen 
the  west  wall,  but  this  doorway  is  now  built  up.  I 
the  door  is  a  minaret  of  a  description  by  no  means  con 
the  stones  being  carved  in  a  very  bold  zigzag  pattern. 
summit  is  covered  with  green  enamelled  tiles,  beneath  > 
an  Arabic  inscription  encircles  the  minaret. 

The  door  is  in  a  deep  recess,  and  over  it  is  a  tablet 
which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

tiT*  *i^  j?-y  'A^i ^^  -li-,^-!  j_^  ^u\  ^jjh  J 

"In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful,  the  Gracious.  He 
ordered  the  building  of  this  mosque,  the  Blessed,  the  Happ 
the  sake  of  God,  whose  name  bo  exalted,  is  our  Lord  and  \ 
the  Saltan  and  King,  the  conqueror  of  the  world  and  faith, 
Mohamed,  son  of  our  Lord  the  Sultiin  Kalaoun  Es  Saleh,  i 
months  and  year  of  the  Hegira  of  the  Prophet  seven  hundr€ 
eighteen." 

This  corresponds  with  the  year  1318  a.d. 
In  an  upper  part  of  the  west  wall  is  a  row  of  clerc 
i    windows  which  goes  all  round  the  mosque.     These  wii 

were  formerly  filled  with  beautiful  tracery  and  stained  | 

bat  only  a  few  fragments  now  remain. 


a 
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The  door  which  is  now  used  is  in  the  north  side  of  the 
mosque.  Over  it  is  an  Arabic  inscription,  of  which  the 
lower  half  is  broken  away,  but  the  two  lines  which  remain 
intact  are  identical  with  the  two  upper  lines  of  the  inscrip- 
tion over  the  west  door.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  the 
second  minaret  of  the  mosque.  It  is  of  a  different  pattern 
to  the  west  minaret,  but,  like  it,  the  summit  is  capped  with 
green  enamelled  tiles. 

The  exterior  of  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque  is  much  oon* 
cealed  by  rubbish,  and  by  some  mean  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  against  it,  and  the  south  side  is  in  a  similar 
condition.  In  the  latter  wall  is  a  doorway  into  the  mosque, 
which  was  probably  the  Sultan's  private  entrance.  This 
door  is  now  blocked  up  with  masonry.  Close  to  it  are  some 
ancient  masonry  vaults  of  great  strength,  which  are  well 
worth  investigation.  They  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  original  fortress,  but  it  is  not  at  present 
easy  to  follow  their  plan. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  only  entrance  to  the  mosque 
now  available  is  that  in  the  north  wall.  From  this  a  passage 
leads  into  the  centre  court. 

The  plan  of  the  mosque  is  a  simple  one.  An  arcade  runs 
round  the  whole  of  the  interior,  having  four  rows  of  columns 
on  the  east  and  two  upon  each  of  the  other  sides.  The 
width  of  the  eastern  arcade  is  64  feet,  that  of  the  northern 
and  southern  37  feet,  and  that  of  the  western  29  feet  6  inches. 
In  the  centre  of  the  eastern  arcade  and  over  the  kibleh,  the 
pillars  are  replaced  by  ten  monolithic  granite  columns  of 
very  large  size.  These  columns  supported  the  magnificent 
dome  described  by  Makrizi,  which  unfortunately  has  fallen 
in.  The  Eibleh,  also,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
specially  magnificent,  has  been  removed,  and  the  space  which 
it  occupied  has  been  filled  in  with  rubble  masonry.  The 
columns  of  the  dome  have  no  bases,  and  the  capitals  are  very 
plain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
pillars  of  the  mosque,  were  carried  off  from  Memphis,  or 
some  other  ancient  city.  Photograph  No.  6  gives  a  good 
representation  of  some  of  the  great  columns. 
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The  dome  coIumaB  are   Burmounted  by  archef 
alternate  red  aad  white  stones,  and  above  these  is  t 
tion  upon  a  broad  wooden  band,  which  runs  round  I 
of  the  dome.    Thia  inscription  commences  from  til 
side,  and  rims  as  follows : 

South  Wall. 

IjJucljljjjt-ljl^l  l^t  ^^JJ1  IfeTlL.  *i»-yJl  ttr*=v^B 

£a»t  Walt. 
I»jjlj  aHIj  ^^\  ^  UH  A»-^--V*«  Uil  ^J)^  kT*^J 

JVortA  Wa/i. 

W*if  Wall. 

yjjlj  ^_j1Ij  Liill  t_i-w,^-i;-J!  CiUl   (.j-v*'  ^j 
**r^  J^f"^  Ci^Jj  ii-*>'j>  'JJ^  > 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God.    0  trae  bil; 
down  and  prostrate  yourselves  and  worship  your  Loiil,  I 
righteousness  that  ye  may  be  happy. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God.    But  he  oil 
vint  the  temples  of  God  who  beheveth  in  God  and  the  I 
and  is  constant  at  prayer,  and  payeth  the  legal  alius  a 
God  alone. 

"  These  perhaps  may  become  those  who  are  riglitly 
Who  ordered  the  building  of  it,  is  our  Lord  the  .Su 
Nanr,  son  of  our  Lord. 

"  The  deceased  Sultan,  the  victorioas  King,  Sword  oE 
and  the  faith,  Ealaonn.  IXay  God  cover  him  with 
The  work  was  begun  in  the  year  seven " 

The  end  of  the  inscription,  giviog  the  date,  hJ 
iallen  and  is  not  decipherable. 


r 
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The  smaller  pillars  of  the  arcades  all  exist,  with  the 
exception  of  five  on  the  western  side,  which,  with  the  archte 
above  them,  have  completely  disappeared.  The  square 
pillars  of  rubble  masonry  which  have  taken  their  place  are 
modern  work. 

The  central  court  of  the  mosque  measures  117  feet  6  inches 
from  north  to  south,  and  76  feet  6  inches  from  east  to  west. 
The  ancient  hanqfieh  in  the  centre  has  been  replaced  by  a 
modern  one. 

Above  the  arches  which  surround  the  central  court  are  a 
row  of  windows  similar  to  those  in  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
mosque. 

On  the  interior  of  the  south  wall  are  remains  of  marble 
mosaic  work,  which,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  very 
beautiful.  There  are  traces  of  similar  work  upon  the  north 
wall,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  mosaic  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. Upon  the  west  wall  there  is  no  trace  of  decorative 
work,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  sums  were 
spent  upon  its  embellishment. 

The  ceiling  of  the  mosque  is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
Photograph  No.  4  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  design. 
It  was  painted  in  bright  colours,  with  much  gilding,  and 
ostrich  eggs  are  fixed  in  the  spaces  between  the  corners  of 
the  hexagonal  panels.  The  ceiling  is  in  a  bad  state  of 
repair,  and  I  fear  that,  before  long,  it  will  have  fallea 
altogether. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  no  complete  history  has  been 
written  of  this  mosque,  which,  during  the  time  of  the 
Memlook  Sultans,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Cairo. 
If  local  tradition  is  correct,  it  began  to  be  neglected  soon 
after  the  Turkish  conquest  of  £g}rpt,  and  successive 
Governors  have  gradually  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
revenues  of  which  Makrizi  spoke,  until,  at  present,  there 
is  not  a  piastre  left  which  could  be  used  in  keeping  the 
mosque  in  repair. 

Knowing  the  absolute  indifibrence  with  which  Egyptian 
officials  for  the  most  part  regard  ancient  monuments,  I  hope 
that  the  attention  of  archsBologists  may  be  directed  to  this 
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moeque  before  it  is  again  applied,  as  h  quite  p<j« 
some  secular  purpose. 

Description  of  Photographs  of  the  Mosque  of  the  ShU- 
td  Din  Mohamed  ebn  Kalaoun,  in  the  Citailel  of  <  - 

Na  1.  North  side  of  Mosque,  showing  north-east 
No.  2.  West  side  of  Mosque.     On  this  eidc  is  tho  j 

entrance,  but  this  is  now  closed  up. 
No.  3.  Inner  Court,  looking   towards  north-east 

The  rubble  stone  filling  in  the  arches  hau  u 

removed. 
No.  4.  Main  arcade,  looking  towards  the  uortli-ea> 
No.  5.  Great  pillars  under  dome.      North  eido 

view.     East  side  in  perspective. 
No.  6.  Base  of  Dome,  looking  towards  south-west 
No.  7.  Base  of  Dome,  west  side. 
No.  8.  Pillar  behind  south-west  angle  of  base  of  d 

These  photographs  were  taken  by  Sebah  of  Cairo, 
exception  of  two  which  were  taken  by  M.  Fucchinell 

'  The  whole  ut  may  be  imd  in  the  BojalAnitie  Socktj'*  Boom»iii 
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Art.  XXI. — The  Languages  of  Meianesla.  By  Professor 
Georo  vox  der  Gabelentz,  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Leipzig. 

Prepared  at  the  request  of,  and  commimicated  bv.  Dr.  R.  K.  Gust,  Hononiy 

Secretary,  with  a  Note. 

[The  writer  of  this  communication  is  the  son  of  H.  C.  Yon 
der  Gabelentz;  and  is,  like  his  distinguished  father  was  before 
him,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Linguistic  Scholars  of  his 
time.  He  treats  of  a  subject  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  which  has  this  year  been  brought  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  scholars  by  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Melanesian  Languages  compiled  by  the  Rev.  IL  H.  Cod- 
rington  of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  and  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  The  Archipelago  of  Islands,  known  by 
the  name  of  Melanesia,  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  Negrito 
inhabitants,  as  distinguished  from  the  fair  Polynesians 
further  to  the  East,  extends  in  a  chain  of  Islands  from  the 
Southern  Point  of  New  Guinea  to  Fiji,  and  includes  in 
addition  to  those  Islands  the  Groups  known  as  Solomon, 
Santa  Cruz,  Banks,  Torres  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty 
and  New  Caledonia.  They  have  been  the  scene  of  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  white  traders,  and  vengeful  murders  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  :  they  are  a  bone  of  contention 
betwixt  England  and  France :  their  population  is  wasting 
away  by  kidnapping  to  supply  the  wants  of  Planters  in 
Queensland  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  by  infectious  diseases, 
and  spirituous  liquors  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  Bible 
has  been  translated  into  several  of  the  languages  (and  each 
of  the  larger  Islands  has  its  own  language  or  even  several 
distinct  languages),  but  it  is  calculated  that  in  a  few  years 
the  population  will,  like  that  of  Tasmania,  have  totally  dis- 
appeared, and  the  languages  remain  as  literary  survivals.] 
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In  this  valuable  book '  the  work  begun  and  ealarg@< 
dear  father,*  and  continued  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Sloyer  and 
is  taken  up  on  a  new  plan  and  on  a  Bomewhat  bn>a' 
My  father's  work  comprised  twenty-tbri't^  larif^ra 
all,  while  in  the  book  before  us  the  number  ol'  in 
treated  in  separate  grammars  and  grammatical 
amounts  to  thirty-five,  eleven  of  which  are  idcnii 
those  contained  in  my  father's  book.  B aside ■ 
grammatical  notes  are  inserted  on  four  other  langi 
the  family.  Leaving  these  aside,  forty-aeven  Mi 
languages  may  henceforth  be  counted  as  mare  or  les) 
in  regard  to  their  grammatical  structure.  Ltfi 
analyzed  in  my  father's  two  volumes,  has  siuee  be« 
the  object  of  Notes  grsmmaticales  SHr  le  langue 
par  A.  C,  Paris,  1882,  8vo.  On  Aneilyiim  wa 
Dictionary  of  the  Aneityumese  Language,  etc.,  also 
of  Aneityumese  Grammar,  by  J.  Inglie',  Londoi 
13mo.  On  Mota,  the  author's  own  Griimmatical 
London,  1877,  8vo.  While  Professor  H,  Kern  of  Le 
recently  made  Fijian  the  subject  of  copious  on( 
comparative  researches  (De  Fidjitaal  vergiUkt^n  n 
Verwant«n  in  Indonesie  en  Polynesie,  ^VmrttLTdini 
4to.).  These  works  and  a  Dictionary  by  the  Kev. 
Brown,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  of  the  Dukp  of  York' 
Xjanguage,  New  Britain  Group,  also  a  Grammar 
same,  printed  in  thirty  copies  by  heclonraphy, 
1882,  4to.,  are  the  principal  exponents)  of  Me 
linguistic  literature  that  have  come  to  my  notice 
is  little,  indeed,  considering  the  width  and  wei^lil 
snbject,  and  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  leamci 
for  the  extensive  and  painful  researches  the  results 
are  now  at  his  fellow-labourers'  disposal.  The  ft 
sbetract  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  plan  fvllowed. 

>  The  Melumiui  Luigiu^.  Bj  E.  H.  Codrington.  8vo.  pp 
(Oiltird,  Clureudaa  Preu,  tSHa). 

'  H.  C.  Ton  der  Oibelenti,  Die  Dwlueguchen  apnchrn  Bacli  ibi 
matuchcn  Bau  luid  ihier  VOTwaadtMhatt,  etc.  2  tou.  AbliaaiL.  d-  K 
ti«a.  d.  WiueoBch.  Leipiig,  1861,  IS73. 

*  Tol.  III.  of  tha  lune  Abhuidliuig«n. 


TOt.  «Tin.— Lirtw  uuu.] 
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An  introduction,  pp.  1-31,  describes  the  geographical 
extension  of  Melanesian  nations  and  languages ;  a  general 
map  of  Melanesia  is  added,  and  further  on,  there  are  special 
maps  of  the  single  groups.  Then  the  author  points  out  the 
kinship  of  the  Melanesian  languages  as  well  between  them- 
selves as  with  the  Malayo-Polynesian  family,  finally  leading 
up  to  a  new  theory  on  the  origin  and  prospects  of  these  lan- 
guages, to  which  I  shall  refer  towards  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  second  section  is  deyoted  to  comparative  lexicology. 
The  nine  words  in  fifty-nine  languages  collected  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  seventy  words  in  forty  languages  synoptically 
arranged  by  the  author,  are  discussed  and  compared  between 
themselves  and  with  corresponding  words  in  Malay,  Mala- 
gas!, Maori,  and,  here  and  there,  other  languages  akin, 
such  as  Batta,  Samoa,  etc.  On  p.  60,  No.  10,  it  might  be 
observed  that  in  Maf  ur  Kor  (not  Kur)  *  bone,'  corresponds 
to  Malay  ttdang, 

A  short  comparative  grammar  of  Melanesian  languages  in 
connection  with  Malay,  Malag&si  and  Maori,  follows,  pp. 
101-192.  Here  the  principal  common  facts  and  forms  of  the 
Melanesian  branch  are  set  forth  and  discussed.  "Without 
entering  into  details,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating 
that,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  where  my  views  differ  from 
the  author's,  this  is  owing  to  his  general  hypothesis  already 
alluded  to. 

Phonology,  pp.  193-210,  and  numeration,  pp.  220-251, 
are  treated  in  separate  sections.  In  the  former,  little 
attempt  has  been  made  cither  to  group  the  languages  in 
respect  to  phonetic  laws,  or  to  gain  something  like  the 
laws,  which  form  the  pride  of  Iiido-Germanic  science  : 
laws,  I  mean  to  say,  which  declare  peremptorily  that 
this  sound  in  one  language  must  correspond,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  to  that  in  a  certain  other  language. 
Observations  of  this  nature,  indeed,  are  to  be  met  with 
interspersed  in  the  grammatical  monographs.  But  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  defect  would  be  of  less  importance 
than  might  seem.  Apparently  in  those  insular  languages 
articulation  has  been  of  old,  and  is  partly  now,  less  distinct. 
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less  firm  and  fixed,  than  it  is  in  our  Arian  family, 
wise  speaking,  had  the  ancestors  of  those  islanders 
an  alphabet  of  their  own,  containing,  aa  is  the 
Devan&gari,  just  as  many  symbols  as  there  were 
really  distinguished  in  the  language,  this  alphabe 
have  been  far  poorer  in  symbols,  and  its  symbols  p 
strict  in  phonetic  value,  their  pronunciation  allowi 
variety,  than  would  Devaoigari.  So,  indeed,  the 
acknowledged  only  three  vowels  and  thirteen  ooii 
This  fact  of  lax  articulation  explains  the  irregular 
parently  capricious,  occuring  to  any  one  ivho  iiikIi 
lexical  comparison  of  the  Malay  languages,  nor  li;i 
eliminated  even  by  such  careful  and  judicimis  resi 
are  contained  in  Brandes'  Bijdragen  tot  de  verg 
Elankleer,  eto. 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  pp.  253-572,  contains  g 
and  grammatical  sketches  of  thirty-five  Meliine; 
guages,  geographically  arranged.  Of  the^t^,  iU 
occupies  pages  253  to  310,  so  that  the  average  f 
to  each  of  the  other  thirty-four  does  not  exoeed  sci 
and  a  half.  Scanty  as  this  may  seem,  tim  cri':i 
materials  brought  to  the  reader's  notice  arc  ^o[tle^^' 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  ttuthor  t'< 
different  plan.  The  arrangement  of  the  mouogr 
the  whole,  is  worthy  of  approval  and  agreeing 
nature  of  the  languages  in  question.  Syntax  has 
been  made  the  object  of  separate  chapteis.  Exam 
sisting  of  complete  sentencee  are  to  be  found  in 
number  only  in  a  part  of  the  sketches,  and  so  are  sh 
Reasons  independent  of  his  intentions  mny  have  [ 
the  learned  author  from  being  so  munificfnt  in  Ihij 
we  should  have  desired.  As  it  is,  let  us  hope  tha 
find  enough  encouragement  in  his  praiseworthy  ei 
to  publish  some  day  a  second  volume  containing  moi 
glossaries  and  as  many  analyzed  or  translated  texts  a? 
It  would  go  far  even  to  enumerate  the  bnguagi 
less  made  known  by  the  work  before  us.  The  It 
Torres  Islands,  not  yet  accessible  to  my  father's  r 
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are  now  represented,  the  former  by  twelve,  the  latter  by  two : 
so  is  the  Santa  Cruz  Group,  while  other  groups  have  been 
filled  up  by  new  members.  Of  the  languages  treated  by 
my  father,  Fiji,  Aneityum,  Erromanga,  Tanna,  Mallik6lo» 
Lifu,  Ilea,  Gera  of  Guadalcanar,  Eddy  stone,  Bauro,  Mara, 
Ma-siki,  and  the  three  New  Caledonian,  have  been  left  aaide, 
while  for  the  eleven  others  the  author  had  such  materials  at 
hand  as  made  him  wish  to  see  them  produced  anew. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  author's  own  words,  explain  the  theory 
developed  in  his  introductory  chapter.  "  Suppose,"  he  says, 
''  in  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  Asiatic  continent  a  population 
of  dark-coloured  and  curly-haired  physical  character  with 
their  own  language.  Suppose  the  islands  to  be  settled  with 
this  population,  originally  of  one  stock,  and  the  gradual 
settlements  of  the  islands  further  away  to  the  south-east  to 
be  going  on  by  the  people  of  the  one  stock,  their  language 
diverging  as  time  and  distance  increase.  Suppose  Asiatic 
people,  lighter  in  complexion  and  straight-haired,  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  island  people  nearest  to  the  continent, 
going  over  to  trade  with  them,  residing  on  the  island  coasts, 
giving  rise  to  a  certain  number  of  half-castes.  These  half- 
castes,  then,  in  regard  to  language,  would  be  island-people. 
They  would  not  follow  their  foreign  fathers'  speech,  but 
tlu'ir  mothers'  and  their  fellow- villagers' ;  but  in  regard  to 
physical  appearance  they  would  be  mixed,  lighter  than  their 
mothers  in  complexion,  with  flatter  features  (if  their  mothers 
were  Papuans  and  their  fathers  like  Chinese),  and  their  hair 
would  bo  straighter.  This  mixed  breed  would  begin  on  the 
coast  and  increase ;  it  would  mix  in  its  turn  both  with  the 
inland  people  and  with  the  foreign  visitors — ^relatives  on  the 
fatliers'  side.  The  result,  after  a  time,  would  be  that  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  would  remain 
j>hysically  and  in  speech  what  they  were,  but  on  the  coast 
and  towards  the  coast  there  would  be  a  great  mixture  of 
various  degrees  of  crossings,  some  very  like  the  Asiatic 
visitors,  some  very  little  unlike  the  inland  people,  but  all 
Hjnfikii}[j  the  island-language,"  etc. 

Linguistic  reasons,  I  think,  would  rather  recommend  a 
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contrary  mippositioo.  Let  ua  break  before  oil  ^ 
hypothetic  dualiam  of  ascendiDg  and  descending 
meat,  and  with  the  Buperstition  that  the  former 
general  state  of  agglutinative  languages.  As  to  the 
family,  traces  more  or  less  rudimentary  of  Ibat  woi 
rich  and  symmetrical  grammatical  system  by  w' 
Philippine  languages  and  their  nearer  rclaliyes  exi; 
be  found  throughout,  and  more  recently  audi  traces  li 
pointed  out  in  Fiji  and  the  Polynesian  Family  by  Pr 
The  like  are  met  with,  more  or  less  fragnienlary,  tb' 
the  Melanesian  Group.  Had  we  not  better,  under  i 
cumstances,  apeak  of  decay  on  the  latter  aide,  and 
higher  primitiTeneaa  to  those  languages  wliiclt  hu 
developed  forms  where  others  show  lumps  and  stum 
to  the  speciality  inaiated  upon  by  the  author  on  i 
the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  subatantiveH  requires 
possessive  affixes,  while  the  other  part  docs  not,  is  by 
confined  to  the  Malayo- Polynesian  family,  but  based  o 
reasons,  and  therefore  common  to  very  different  Is 
Kelationa,  familiar  or  aocial,  members  of  the  body 
parts  of  things,  require  logically  something  or  ( 
they  belong  to— a  genitive  case.  A  father,  an  eye, 
part,  are  somebody's  father,  somebody'ii  eye,  son 
upper  part.  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that 
tinction  made  by  the  Melaneaians  may  hurdly  be  c( 
as  a  striking  proof  of  greater  originality.  Whil 
Polynesian  Languages  such  possessive  afHxes  are 
wanting,  they  are  in  full  vigour  in  the  higher 
of  the  Malayan,  and  there  applicable  not  only 
substantive  noun  without  exception,  but  also,  as 
aitctoria,  to  the  (in  reality  nominal)  passive  form 
verba.  Here  again  the  auperiority  in  point  of  co 
development  and  the  presumption  of  betler  cooaerva 
think,  on  the  Malayan  aide. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  iniptiriiiiliti 
me  to  pass  by  in  silence.  The  Negrito  iuntjiiiitr' 
Philippines  appear,  judging  from  the  Kimty  epeui 
my   possession,  to  enjoy  grammatical  systems  vu^^ 
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in  fullness,  richness,  and  in  the  phonetic  means  employed, 
to  those  of  their  light-coloured  neighbours.  Should,  then, 
these  be  the  keepers  of  the  family  treasure,  the  heirs  of 
our  author's  ancient  island-language  P  I  doubt  whether 
any  one,  though  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Codrington's 
theory,  would  insist  upon  such  a  possibility  any  longer  tlian 
the  time  needed  for  a  superficial  examination  and  comparison 
of  the  materials.  Everybody  would  gain  the  conviction  that, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  light-coloured  men  were  the  givers 
and  the  black  men  the  receivers,  for  while  Tag&la  and  its 
Bisters  form  integrating  members  in  the  close  and  solid  chain 
of  their  Malayan  kinship,  the  idioms  of  the  Zambales, 
!Mariveles,  etc.,  stand  in  evident  opposition  to  those  of  the 
other  black  islanders,  with  which,  of  course,  they  are  related, 
but  only  loosely  and  by  Malayan  intermediation.  Moreover, 
which  is  more  probable  a  pn'orif  that  the  more  highly  endowed 
Malays  should  have  adopted  the  languages  of  inferior 
aborigines,  or  the  contrary  P  Which,  I  ask,  is  more 
analogous  to  experience  ?  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Pro- 
fessor Eern,  or  a  scholar  equally  well  versed  in  comparative 
^lalayo-Polynesian  studies,  would  submit  the  Melanesian 
materials,  grammatical  and  lexicological,  to  investigations 
similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the  former's  "  Fidjitaal."  Then 
wo  might  expect  to  see  the  observations  made  above  con- 
firmed in  more  than  one  point,  and  many  of  the  words  till 
now  looked  upon  as  originally  Melanesian,  derived  from 
^Malayan  sources. 

But  strong  and  eager  as  may  seem  my  criticism  of  the 
author's  theorj',  stronger  yet  is  my  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
indebtedness  for  the  eminent  merits  of  his  laborious  work. 
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Art.  XXII. — Notes  on  the  Sistory  of  the  Banit  'Okay 
Henrt  C.  Kat,  M.11.A.S. 


The  followiDg  particulars  on  the  origin  and  early 
of  the  Sanu  'Okayl  are  from  Ibn  Rlialdun,  vol.  ii, 
ToL  vi.  p.  11,  etc.  (Bulak  Editicii). 

I  may  perhaps  allow  myseU'  to  begin  by  remind 
reader  that  Eastern  writers  invariably  repreijent  the  Is 
Arabs  as  the  posterity  of  'Adnan,  descendant  of  lam 
the  people  of  each  tribe  as  the  arluul  children  of  one  < 
of  the  Arab  Patriarch's  posterity,  ufter  each  of  wh 
tribe  is  usually  named.  But  it  is  obviously  uunccee 
say  the  least  of  it,  to  regard  the  genealogies  attribute< 
tribes  as  anything  more  than  the  real  or  reputed  pi 
of  their  chiefs.  Indeed  it  is  difhcult  to  suppose  tbi 
historians  themselves  can  seriously  contend  for  mucl 
All  the  Ismailian  Arabs,  they  loll  us,  are  the  descen( 
'Adnan,  and  indeed  of  his  son  ilu'add.  The  lattei 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  when  the  invasion  of  An 
Bukht  Nassar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  was  about  to  taki 
was  conveyed  to  Harran  in  Mosopolnmia.  'Adni 
shortly  after.  Ma'add  on  bis  return  to  Arabia,  af 
death  of  Bukht  Nassar,  found  that  his  fntbor'B  peoj 
joined  the  Tamanites.  He  collected  them  togetl 
brought  tbem  back  to  the  territory  of  Mecca,  and  a 
tliey  are  styled  his  brethren  and  kindred,  we  cannot 
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it  to  be  seriously  urged  that  they  were  his  brothers,  the  sons 
of  his  father.^ 

The  tribe  of  'Okayl,  descended  from  Modar,  through  Kays 
'Aylan  and  Hawazin,  was  one  of  five  subdivisions  of  the 
Banu  Ea'b.  They  were  the  Banu  'Okayl,  Harish,  Knshayr, 
Ja'dah,  and  'Ijlan  ibn  'Abdallah  ibn  Ea'b.  The  second, 
third  and  fourth  of  these  are  said  to  have  become  extinct  in 
the  early  days  of  Islam.  The  Banu  Ka'b  are  themselves 
described  as  sons  of  Eabrah,  son  of  'Amir,  son  of  Sa'sa'ah, 
and  the  Banu  RabPah  were  one  of  four  sister-tribes,  of  which 
the  other  three  were  the  Banu  Numayr,  Suwat  and  HilaL 

The  homes  of  the  Banu  'Amir  ibn  Sa'sa'ah  were  at  an 
early  date  the  deserts  of  Nejd  adjoining  to  Tihamah, 
extending  thence  to  the  confines  of  Syria  and  on  the  south 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-if.  At  a  later  period  they 
spread  into  the  Syrian  deserts,  thence  to  'Irak,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tribe  became  ere  long  scattered 
throughout  the  countries  of  Islam.  Ibn  Ehaldiin  states 
on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Hazm  that  the  great  sept  of  the 
Banu  'Amir  ibn  Sa'sa'ah  alone  equalled  in  numbers  all  the 
other  Modarite  tribes.^ 

The  Banu  *Okavl  were  divided  into  many  subtribes.  Of 
these  were  the  Banu  Muntafik,  son  of  *Amir,  son  of  *Okayl, 
from  whom,  according  to  Ibn  'Abd  al  Aziz  al  Jurjani,  as 
quoted  by  Ibn  Khaldun,  were  derived  those  Arabs,  known 
in  North  Africa  under  the  name  of  Khulut,  who  in  the 
days  of  the  historian  inhabited  the  country  between  ^larocco 
and  Fez.^      They  lived,  together  with  certain  subtribes  of 

»  Ibn  Khaldun,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  208. 

'  lu  tninslntin^  that  p:is!i;i^c,  in  his  HiBtniretht  Berhtret^  de  Slnne applies  it  to 
the  *()knyli8  nl(»nr.  And  that  no  d(»ubt  Ls  the  nutural  construction  to  be  placed 
upon  the  words  an  they  stand  in  the  original.  But  I  think  the  meaning  in- 
t4nd<'d  by  the  author  Is  as  I  have  Btat«d  it  in  the  text,  a  ri>»ding,  I  in;iy  add, 
wliich  niakis  the  statement  somewliat  less  start  1  in;;  and  incredible. 

Ibn  Ilazin  wa>>  the  author  of  a  h(M>k,  Kitnh  Jnmhnmt  al  An»ah^  mrntitinod  in 
the  Kasht  ex  i^uniin,  and  frequently  quotinl  in  Ibn  Kbaidun's  work  un  the  Arab 
tribes,  lie  wa- a  native  of  ('i»rdova,anddiedin  a.ii.4.'»6.  His  life  is  given  by  Ibn 
Khallikan  (de  Slane'n  translation,  v(d.  ii.  p.  2G7).  and  a  short  notioo  of  him  and  of 
his  chit  f  writings  in  Al  Makkari's  work  on  the  Anibsof  Spain,  vtd.  ii.  p.  9C3  (Uul. 
etl.),  ))Ut  neither  of  these  writiTs  makes  mention  of  the  Kitab  al  Jumharnh. 

^  The  life  of  Al  Jurjani,  who  dinl  in  a.h.  3''6,  i«  given  by  Ibu  KhHllikan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  221.  I  read  the  w«ird  Khulu(  oa  tliO  plurul  ol  Khuli(.  bev  Lane^s 
Dictionary. 
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the  Batiu  Hilal,  in  cloae  alliance  with  the  Ilaiiii  J 
tribe    descended,   like   the   Bann   'Okayl,   from    tl 
Hawazin,  and  the  designation  of  Jushamitea  wus 
bestowed  upon  all. 

The  Khulut  entered  Africa  along  with  tho  Bnnu 
tribe  which  was,  as  already  stated,  a  branch  of  tho  Bn 
ibn  Sa'sa'ah.  A  portion  of  the  Banu  Hila>  Imd  t 
North  Africa  in  the  days  of  the  FatimiteKhailliih  !i 
but  the  bulk  of  the  tribe,  which,  together  witii  t 
Sulaym,  had  allied  itself  with  the  Garmathiaua  of 
was,  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  latter  by  A1  'Azi^, : 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  they  remui 
tho  days  of  Al  Mustansir,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Yaziiri,  and  with  the  object  of  crushing  the  rel 
al  Mu'izz  ibn  Badis,  poured  into  North  Africa  ii 
(a.d.  1050-1)  a  horde  of  Arahs,  whose  progress  is 
the  historian  to  that  of  a  flight  of  locusts,  devoi 
substance  of  every  district  through  which  tiicy  pa 
spreading  ruin  end  desolation  wherever  they  ponetn 

They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Banu  Hilal,  accoin] 
their  numerous  subtribes,  and  of  the  Banu  Siilciyn 
mentioned,  a  great  and  powerful  tribe,  sister  lo 
Ilawazin,  from  whom  both  Bana  Hilal  and  'Oku 
their  descent. 

It  was  nearly  fifty  years  previous  to  these  oventt 
insurrection  ocourred  of  the  Sharif  al  Walld  ibn 
better  known  under  his  nickaame  of  Abu  Uuk 
claimed  descent  from  the  Ommayads,  and  wh< 
adherents  were  the  Banu  Kurrah,  a  subtrihe  of  t 
Hilal.  Abu  Rakwa  was  captured  and  put  to  doutt 
by  al  Hakim  in  a.h.  396. 

In  touching  upon  these  events,  Ibn  Ehaldiln  reir 
the  relations  of  the  Sharif  Ibn  Hisham  with  the  II  i  1 
emigration  into  Africa,  the  marriage  of  the  Shnii 
Jaziyah,  the  sister  of  the  Amir  Hasan  ibn  Snrhi'iTi 
the  Banu  Athbaj  (one  of  the  subtribes  of  the  B;ii 
were  made  the  foundation  of  many  romantic  tales,  et 
known  in  the  writer's  time. 
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Sheikh  Hasan  al  'Attar,  a  Cairo  'Alim  of  oonBiderable 
reputation  for  learning  and  scholarship,  who  died  about  half 
a  century  ago,  has  added  to  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  Ehaldun's 
work  a  marginal  note,  which  is  preserved  in  the  printed 
edition  (vol.  vi.  p.  18),  and  in  which  he  identifies  these  tales 
with  those  that  form  the  leading  subject  of  the  collection 
of  legends  known  as  the  Story  of  Abu  Zeyd,  to  this  day 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  romances  with  which  the 
public  story-tellers  are  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  their 
hearers  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 

The  justice  of  Sheikh  al  'Attar's  observation  is  obvious  to 
any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  these  talcs.  Most  of  them 
have  of  late  years  been  printed  at  Cairo,  and  that  relating  to 
the  emigration  of  the  Banu  Hilul  from  Nejd  into  Africa, 
under  the  guidance  of  Abu  Zeyd,  corresponds  in  almost 
every  detail  with  the  summary  furnished  by  Ibn  Ehaldun.^ 
The  late  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  Modern  Egyptians,  supplies  a 
summary  of  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Abu  Zeyd,  and 
a  specimen  of  the  verses  with  which  the  romances  are 
abundantly  interspersed.  In  their  disregard  of  metrical 
regularity,  the  neglect  of  terminal  inflections,  as  well  as  in 
other  characteristics,  the  verses  are  in  complete  accord  with 
Ibn  Khaldun's  critical  observations  upon  them.  To  his 
remark  that  the  talcs  had,  in  the  course  of  a  long  period 
of  time,  been  subjected  to  numerous  alterations  and  inter- 
polations, it  may  be  added  that  there  has  no  doubt  been  a 
further  accession  of  alterations  of  a  similar  kind  during  the 
five  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  he  wrote,  but  it  may 
bo  regarded  as  no  less  certain  that  the  tales,  with  their  curious 
idealized  pictures  of  Bedouin  life,  are  still  at  the  present  day 
in  every  essential  particular,  identical  with  those  handed 
down  from  a  remote  period  to  the  days  of  Ibn  Khaldun,  and 
the  latter  remarks  that  any  expression  of  doubt  upon  their 
authenticity  was  apt  to  be  warmly  resented  by  the  Banu  HilSL 

The  Banu  Muntafik,  sons  of  'Okayl,  originally  occupied 
the  district  of  Arabia  situated  between  Teyma  and  Nejd. 

1  Vol.  vi.  p.  18.     See  De  Slone's  translatioii  in  hu  Hutoira  des  Berb^res, 

Tol.  i.  p.  41. 
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Thence  they  removed  to  the  marshy  country  in  tlic 
bourhood  of  Basrah,  known  as  AI  Bata-ih,  where  t\ 
governed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Ma'ruf.  Thei 
hours  were  here  the  Banu  'Amir  iba  'Auf  a  sister 
of  the  Muntafik,  descended  like  itself  from  the  Ban 
sons  of  'Okayl. 

A  third  subtribe,  also  derived  from  the^o  Bnni 
were  the  Baou  Khafajah,  who  took  up  tlieir  abuiL 
deserts  of  'Irak.  Ibn  Ehaldiin  remarks  of  tKem  t 
were  noted  for  their  incorrigible  turbulence  and  ■ 
a  statement  fully  borne  out  by  what  wc  know 
history.  In  a.h.  452,Toghn]l  Beg,  with  the  object  ] 
of  obtaining  security  for  their  more  orderly  cund 
pointed  their  chief  to  the  government  of  the  city  '■■ 
an  experiment  which  had  been  uaauccessrully  trie 
Butreyhi  princes.  As  had  happened  before,  t)ie 
of  the  Ehafajis  over  a  civilized  community  could  uu 
We  6nd  them,  in  a.h.  485,  attacking  and  looting  th< 
of  pilgrims  near  Kufah,  after  which,  making  their 
the  city,  they  plundered  and  massacred  the  inhabit 
few  years  later  a  sanguinary  war  took  place  betwi 
and  their  kindred  tribe  the  'Obadahs,  the  coii^equi 
quarrel,  which  it  must  be  said  was  carefully  pron 
Seyf  ed  Daulah  Sadakah,  the  wealthy  and  powerfi 
chief  and  prince  of  Hillah,  who  openly  encouraged  < 
and  secretly  aided  the  other.  In  a  severe  fight  wit 
sent  against  them  from  Baghdad  in  a.h.  -'^'iti,  befoi 
they  had  retreated  into  the  Syrian  desert,  their  woi 
tinguished  themselves  by  appearing  on  the  field  c 
with  water  for  the  relief  of  their  countrymen,  but  ah 
with  knives,  with  which  they  mercilessly  slaughter 
wounded  enemies.  On  more  than  one  occasion  ' 
were  nearly  exterminated.  But  the  tribe  was  al 
remarkable  for  its  vitality  as  for  its  turbulence,  a 
long  continued  to  inhabit  the  district  bordering  i 
£uphrate8  below  Eufah.  The  Moorish  tntTellor  Ibn 
passed  through  their  country  in  a.h.  737  (a.d.  Vi 
speaks  of  them  as  brave  and  powerful,  but  elso  as  inc 


m. 
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robbers,  infesting  the  roads  leading  to  Eufalij  and  canong 
ruin  both  to  the  city  and  to  its  neighbourhood. 

I  shall  have  occasion  more  than  once  in  the  ooune  of  this 
paper  to  speak  of  the  Banu  Asad,  and  of  their  chiefs  of  tha 
family  of  Mazyad,  the  founders,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourib 
century  of  the  Hijrah,  of  a  powerful  principality  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  Banu  Asad  were  a  Modarite  tribe^  de- 
scended from  Ehuzaymeh,  son  of  Modrikah,  son  of  Ilyas^  the 
latter  brother  of  Kays  'Aylan,  ancestor  of  the  'Okaylis  and  of 
the  numerous  other  "  Kaisy  "  tribes. 

The  Mazyadis,  Princes  of  Hillah,  were  members  of  a  snb- 
tribe  of  the  Asadis,  known  as  the  Banu  Nashirah.  The  power 
of  the  Asodis  in  Irak  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Khalifah  Al 
Mustanjid  Billah  in  a.h.  558,  in  revenge  for  the  support  thej 
had  given  to  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Muhammad,  son  of  Ifahmud. 
They  were  attacked  with  the  assistance  of  Ibn  Ma'rSf,  chief  of 
the  Banu  Muntafik,  and  4000  of  their  warriors  were  slaughtered. 
A  proclamation  of  outlawry  was  issued  against  them.  The  tribe 
utterly  disappeared  from  'Irak,  and  the  territories  they  held  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  theBanu  Muntafikwereseixed  by  the  latter. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Mazyadi  princes  was  Sejt  ed 
Daulah  Sadakah,  who  succeeded  to  the  principality  in 
A.H.  479,  and  was  killed  in  a.h.  501,  in  a  memorable  battle, 
in  which  the  Asadis  and  their  allies  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sultan  Muhammad,  son  of  Malik 
Shah.  Sadakah  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Hillah— 
IliUat-es-Seiiflyahf  or  Ilillat-al-Mazyadtyafi^  which  became 
the  capital  of  the  Mazyadis,  and  replaced  the  older  town  of  al 
Jami'uni  (the  two  Mosques),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Babylon. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Sadakah 
towards  the  Banu  'Obadah,  a  circumstance  which  never- 
theless in  no  way  interfered  with  his  being  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  in  Arab  story,  a  theme 
for  the  praise  both  of  historians  and  of  poets,  and  among 
others  of  Al  Hariri  in  his  Makamat.  It  must  I  think 
in  truth  be  confessed  that  the  claim  for  magnanimity  of 
character,  so  freely  urged  by  Arabs  on  their  own  behalf, 
and  so  generally  accorded  to  them  by  other  races,  cannot 
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be  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  study  of  their  history. 

Ehaiajis,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  brought  upon  then: 

severe  punishment  by  an  act  of  treachery  committed  ii 

defiance  of  every  rule  of  honest  dealing,  if  not  of  hosp 

itself.      At  the  battle  of  Dhu  Kilr,  almost  at  the  da 

authentic  Arab  history,  the  Banu  lyad,  one  of  the 

allies  of  the  Persians,  sent  the  enemy  on  the  evening  < 

first  Persian  defeat,  a  promise  to  desert  their  allies  a 

inquiry  whether  they  should  do  so  that  evening  or  c 

the  course  of  the  battle  which  was  to  be  renewed  < 

following  day.^    When  the  Carmathians  invaded  Egypt 

Arab  allies,  as  soon  as  the  fortune  of  war  turned  a 

them,  set  about  attacking  and  plundering  the  Garn 

camp ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  invasion.  Hi 

al  Jarrah  the  Ta-yite,  "Amir  of  the  Arabs  of  Syria,"  ac 

a  bribe  100,000  dinars  from  the  enemy,  and  desert 

friends  on  the  field  of  battle.    His  was  the  tribe  to  whi 

famous  Hatim  the  Ta-yite,  the  paragon  and  example  o 

generosity,  belonged.     The  record  of  Ibn  al  Jarruh 

his  grandson   Al  Mufarraj  ibn  Daghfal  is  probably 

strictly  historical.     When  Alftakln  fled  from  the  fiel 

which  he  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands 

Fatimis,  he  sought  refuge,  perishing  from  thirst,  witl 

friend "  Ibn  Daghfal.     The  latter  received  him  in  h 

and  forthwith  hurried  off  to  the  Fatimite  Al  'Aziz,  to 

he  sold  his  guest  for  a  large  sum  in  gold.      These  an( 

similar  stories,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  given  as  dry  i 

of  fact,  and  as  a  general  rule  without  a  word  of  comm< 

Returning  now  to  the  Banu  'Okayl,  another  of  the 

tribes  remains  to   be  noticed,   namely,  the  Banu  'C 

already  hereinbefore  alluded  to.     To  that  subtribe  b 

Leyla  al  Akhyaliyah,  so  named  after  her   ancestoi 

son  of  Ar  Rahal,  son  of  Mu'awiyah,  son  of  'Oba 

named  Al  Akhyal,  the  freckled.      Leyla  lived  in  the 

the  Umayyah  Ehalifah  'Abd  al  Malik,  and  attained  c< 

able  celebrity  as  a  poet.     Having  towards  the  end  of 

fallen  into  a  state  of  poverty,  she  sought  and  obtained  a 

^  Ilm  al  Athir,  toL  L  p.  858. 
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in  the  house  of  Al  Hajjaj,  one  of  whose  wiyes  on  her  arriyal 
loaded  her  with  jewels.  Kays  ibn  Malluh,  sumamed  Al  Majnun, 
the  distracted,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the 
'Okaylis.  The  loves  of  Majnun  and  Leyla— who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  poetess  just  mentioned — ^form  a  subject 
widely  celebrated  throughout  Eastern  literature.  Leyla  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sister- tribe  of  Al  Harish,  son  of  Ka'b. 
Ibn  Khaldun  says  that  in  his  days  the  Banu  'Obadah 
inhabited,  along  with  the  Banu  Muntafik,  the  country 
between  Eufah,  Wasit  and  Basrah,  and  he  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Ibn  Sa'Id,  that  the  'Okayli  Princes  of  Mausil 
and  Mesopotamia,  whose  dynasty  endured  from  about  a.h. 
380  to  the  latter  end  of  the  following  century,  belonged 
to  that  division  of  the  tribe.^  According  to  that  same  writer 
a  remnant  of  them  still  occupied,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  district  between  the  river  Ehfizir  and  the  Zab.  They 
were  few  in  numbers,  only  about  one  hundred  horsemen, 
but  he  says  they  were  much  respected,  and  they  were  in 
receipt  of  allowances  granted  by  the  Governor  of  Mausil. 
They  were  known  under  the  designation  of  "Arabs  of  Sharaf 
ed  Daulah."  The  *Okavli  Prince  Sharaf  ed  Daulah  Muslim, 
son  of  Kureysh,  was  killed  in  action  with  Sultan  Suleyman, 
son  of  Kutlumish,  near  Antioch,  in  a.h.  478.  His  dominions 
included  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  and  extended  from 
As-Sindiyyah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad,  to  Mausil, 
and  thence  to  Aleppo  in  Syria.^  With  his  death  the  more 
brilliant  period  of  the  'Okayli  principality  came  to  an  end, 
and  its  decline,  of  which  the  commencement  may  indeed  be 
traced  under  his  reign,  now  made  rapid  progress.  Sharaf  ed 
Daulah  had  married  the  aunt  of  Malik  Shah,  Safiyah,  and 
had  bv  her  a  son  named  Ali.  On  the  death  of  Malik  Shah  in 
485,  the  Princess  became  the  wife  of  Sharaf  ed  Daulah's  brother 
Ibrahim,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  following  year 

>  Al>u'l  TTusjin  *Aly  ibn  Sa'Td,  the  trnveller  and  historian,  is  much  quoted  by 
Ibn  Khaldun.  He  wa.s  born  at  Granada  in  a.h.  GIO,  and  dic'd  at  Tnnis  aUiut 
08-5  (a.d.  I'JSG).  He  was  a  vohiniinons  writ<ir,  and  his  W(»rks  wert»  hehl  in  high 
estimation,  but,  cxeei)tin<r  in  thi;  form  of  quotations  and  extracts,  to  Ih*  found 
chietly  in  Al  Makkari,  Al  MakrTzi,  and  Ibn  Khaldun,  none  of  his  writing  are 
known  to  be  extant,  other  than  a  geogTaphical  treatise  and  a  collGction  of  lyrics 
compiled  In  mi  the  writings  of  the  principal  Arab  poets  down  to  his  time. 

»  Ibn  al  Athir,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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near  Mausil  by  Tutush,  the  brother  of  Malik  Shah.  ' 
appointed  Ali  Governor  of  Mausil,  but  was  himself 
in  A.H.  488.  In  a.h.  489  Mausil  was  besieged  and  tal 
Kawwum  cd  Daulah  Earbuka,  a  powerful  Turkish  adve 
formerly  one  of  the  nobles  of  Malik  Shah,  and  whose 
will  perhaps  bo  remembered  by  readers  of  Gibbon.  A 
last  Prince  of  his  race,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  th 
and  obtained  protection  at  Al  Hillah  from  Seyf  ed  ] 
Sadakah,  the  refuge,  as  he  was  called  by  his  contemp 
of  the  unfortunate  and  of  all  that  were  iu  distress. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  an  earlier  period 
history  of  the  'Okaylis,    At  the  commencement  of  the 
century  of  the  Hijrah,  they  and  other  tribes  of  the 
'Amir  ibn   Sa'sa'ah,  still   occupied  their  original  h( 
Central  Arabia.      "We  find  them  with  the  Banu  K 

• 

and  Banu  Ja'dah  and  in  alliance  with  the  Banu  N 
taking  part  in  a  savage  war  with  the  Banu  Hanlfi 
a  subtribe  of  the  latter,  the  Banu  Dul,  which  broi 
at  the  time  of  the  Ehalifah  al  Walld's  death  in  a 
(a.d.  74f3-4).  The  Banu  Hanlfah,  who  indeed  w< 
aggressors  in  the  original  quarrel,  were  eventually  v 
But  the  final  triumph  of  their  enemies  was  assured 
appointment  of  a  Governor  to  Yamumah,  of  the  t: 
Fazarah,  who,  as  the  historian  significantly  remarl 
therefore  himself  a  Kaysi,  and  who  crushed  the  ran 
power  of  the  Banu  Hanlfah  with  relentless  severity. 

The   spirit  of   boastful  defiance   with  which  the 
Hanlfah  resented  the  treatment  to  which  they  wei 
jected,  shows  itself  in  the  following  lines  composed 
occasion  by  one  of  their  poets : 

^IklKi  '^  L^l^  LiiLJ  iTJli^^jj^l  iL^  \^ 

Ye  have  scourged  us  with  whips,  but  our  blows  hav 
Dealt  with  as  slender  but  sharp  cutting  swords. 
To  humble  us  ye  have  shorn  the  hair  from  our  h 
But  we  have  severed  your  heads  from  your  bodi 

1  Ibn  al  Athir,  Tol.  ▼.  p.  228.    The  tribe  of  ^tnifili  wu  derired  1 
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The  idea  contained  in  the  preceding  lines  bean  a  omiooaly 
close  resemblance  with  the  boast  uttered  many  centuriet 
later  by  the  Turkish  Grand  Yizier  to  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Lepanto,  which  had  closely  followed  upon  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  from  the  Christians :  ''  You  have  depriTed 
us  of  our  beards ;  but  our  beards  will  grow  again,  and  we 
have  struck  oflF  one  of  your  limbs." 

At  about  the  same  period  as  that  of  their  feud  with  the 
Banu  Hanlfah,  a  branch  of  the  'Okaylis,  was  taking  part  in 
the  civil  war  in  Andalusia.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
Pretender  'Abd  ar  Rahman,  they  deserted,  not  indeed  without 
provocation,  the  cause  of  the  Amir  Yusuf  the  Fihrite,  and 
they  took  part  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Umayyah 
Khalifa te  over  the  Arabs  of  Spain. ^ 

The  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  sept  of  'Amir  ibn 
Sa'sa'ah  emigrated  from  Arabia  into  Syria  during  the  first 
years  of  the  'Abassi  dynasty,^  and  it  was  in  the  plains  of 

of  Bekr,  son  of  Wa-il,  and  was  dcKcended  from  Rabi'ah,  Ron  of  Nizar,  whilst 
the  '(JkuyliK  wt^re,  m  already  stated,  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  neat  sept 
of  Kays  'Ayhm,  sou  of  Modar,  son  of  Nizur.  Nizar  was  son  of  Ma'add,  son  ol 
•Adnan,  the  descendant  of  Ismail. 

llyas  and  Kays  ^Aylan  were  the  two  sons  of  Mo^ar.  They  and  RabT'ahy 
brotluT  of  the  latttT,  are  ihv.  fathers  of  the  three  j^reat  stems  into  which  the  Arab 
posterity  of  Ismail  are  mainly  divided.  The  tribe  of  Kuraysh,  to  which  the 
i^rophet  Muhammad  belongi-d,  was  descended  from  llyas.  The  main  fact  of  the 
descent  of  ^Adnan  from  Ismail,  the  son  of  Abraham,  is  held  to  be  beyond  all 
dispute ;  but  there  is  no  authoritative  teaching  on  the  particulars  of  the  line,  nor 
even  on  the  numlx-r  of  generations,  between  Ismail  and  'Adnan.  OtnealoguU 
are  liarSj  is  a  traditional  saying  attributed  to  the  Prophet,  and  he  forbade  all 
critical  researches  extendini?  further  back  (see  M.  do  Meynard*8  translation  of 
Al  Mas'udi,  vol.  iv.  i)p.  112  and  118). 

Kespeoting  Ma*ada  a  tradition  is  preserved,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  KhaldQn, 
to  the  etfect  that  when  the  Prnphets  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  under  the  inspiration 
of  God,  commanded  Bukht  Nnssar  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Arabs  for  their 
ini^uitit^,  and  lor  the  munler  of  the  Prophet  Shu'ayb,  son  of  Mahdam,  Ma*add 
was  borne  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Mesopotamia  by  the  miraculous  bein^r  Bura^, 
the  same  that  Kubse(|uently  carried  Nluhammacl  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem. 
Ma'add  was  thus  iavoured  bi^cause  from  his  loins  was  to  spring  a  noble  IVophet» 
the  seal  of  the  apostles,  a  decree  which,  continues  the  writer,  received  its  fulfil- 
ment. (Ibn  Khaldun,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  107,  '237.  209-300.)  See  also  Jeremiah 
xlix.  28;  Isaiah  xxi.  13  to  17,  Ix.  7:  Judith  ii.  23.  (Caussin  de  Perceval, 
vol.  i.  p.  180.)  Kaydhur  and  Nabit  were  sons  of  Ismail.  They  may  doubtless 
be  identified  with  the  biblical  Kedar  aud  Xnhayoth.  It  is  not  known  with 
certainty  which  wiu  the  ancestor  of  'Adnun.     (Ibn  Khaldun,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

The  l^hu'ayb  above  mentioned,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  the  some  as  the 
prophet  of  the  like  name,  who  was  sent  to  the  Midiauites. 

^  See  Dozv's  Ilistoire  des  Mussulmoncs  d*£spagne. 

'  Ibn  KhaldQn,  vol.  vi.  p.  II. 
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'Irak  that  the  'Okaylis  attained  a  celebrity  whicl 
them  to  a  not  unimportant  place  in  the  history  of 
century  of  the  Hijrah. 

In  the  civil  wars  that  followed  upon  the  deat 
Khallfah  Harun  ar  Rashid,  Nasr  ibn  Sayyar  ibn 
the  'Okayli,  upheld  the  cause  of  Al  Amin,  and  cont 
opposition  to  Al  Mamun  even  after  the  former 
From  a  strongly  fortified  castle,  Eaisum,  whi 
possessed  on  the  north  of  Aleppo,  he  overran  the  sur 
country.  Large  numbers  of  Arab  and  other  ac 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  with  these  reinforcei 
crossed  over  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
the  celebrated  general  of  Al  Mam  An,  was  sent  agi 
in  A.H.  199.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  near 
The  'Okaylis  suffered  severely,  but  Tahir  was  con 
retreat  to  Ar  Rakkah,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  t< 
himself  with  defending  the  country  in  his  immec 
bourhood.  Nasr  meanwhile  increased  in  power,  a 
by  the  contentions  that  prevailed  throughout  the  e 
continued  for  to  defy  the  power  of  the 

At  length,  i-  .  2W,  Eaisum  was  closely  inves 

army  under  lue  command   of  'Abd  Allah,   son   < 
Nasr  surrendered  on  a  promise,  confirmed  by  the 
of  a  free  pardon  for  the  past  and  of  honourable  tr 
Baghdad.^ 

When  struggling  against  his  powerfid  enemies, 
urged  to  strengthen  himself  by  recognizing  the  au 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  Khalifate,  either  of  the 
'Ali  or  of  Umayyah.  He  refused,  protesting  that  his  i 
was  the  protection  of  the  Arabs.  He  resisted  the  A 
said,  solely  because  they  sacrificed  the  influence  and 
of  their  own  countrymen  to  those  of  foreigners.  He 
means  disposed  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  an  1 
pretender  to  reverence  due  only  to  the  Creator  and 
of  divine  bounty,  and  as  little  to  submit  to  any  me 
family  the  fortunes  of  which  were  irretrievably  goi 

^  Ibn  al  Athir,  toI,  tL  pp.  274-6. 
»  Vol.  Ti  p.  216. 

VOL.  xTiu.— [irxw  sniBf.] 
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The  shadow  of  the  coming  supremacy  of  the  northern 
races  of  Asia  over  the  Muhammadan  empire  was  in  &ct 
already  visible.  Both  political  and  military  power  may 
thenceforward  be  said  to  have  gradually  departed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  by  whom  it  has  never  again  been 
recovered.  It  may  be  said  of  the  'Abassi  Ehallfahs  them- 
selves that  they  soon  retained  little  of  Arab  nationality  but 
the  name  and  the  use  of  the  Arabic  language.  Al  Mamun 
was  indeed  himself  the  son  of  a  Ehorassaui  mother. 

One  of  his  subjects  is  said  to  have  besought  him,  on  one 
occasion,  to  extend  the  same  favour  to  the  Arabs  of  Syria  as 
he  displayed  to  the  foreigners  of  Ehorassan.  ''My  good 
friend/'  answered  the  Ehallfah,  "  you  ask  me  more  than  is 
reasonable.  The  immediate  result  of  my  allowing  the  tribes 
of  Kays  to  alight  upon  this  country  was  that  soon  not  a 
dirhcm  remained  in  the  treasury."  He  here  alluded,  remarks 
the  historian,  to  the  insurrection  of  Nasr  ibn  Shabath.  ''  As 
to  the  tribes  of  Yaman/'  continued  the  Ehallfah,  ''  I  neither 
like  them,  nor  have  they  any  love  for  me.  As  for  the 
people  of  Kuda'ah,  they  are  eagerly  looking  for  the  re- 
appearance of  As  Sufiani  with  the  purpose  of  supporting  him 
in  his  pretensions.  And  as  to  the  tribes  of  Rabl'ah,  they 
have  been  rebels  to  God  ever  since  his  Prophet  was  raised 
from  the  seed  of  Modar,  and  no  two  of  them  can  enter  into 
an  undertaking  but  one  of  the  two  seeks  a  pretext  of  quarrel 
with  the  other.     Begone,  and  evil  fortune  attend  you  !  "  * 

Kuda'ah  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  Yamani  tribes 
descended  from  Ilimyar.  But  the  question  has  been  much 
disputed,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  they  were 
Ismailian  Arabs,  descended  from  Ma'add,  son  of  'Adnan. 
The  Yamani  origin  of  the  tribe  is  that  most  generally 
accepted,  and  it  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Prophet.^     It  is  stated  that  the  mother  of  Kuda'ah,  the 

^  Ibn  al  AthiF)  toI.  vi.  p  30 j.    In  the  concluding  sentence  I  adopt  the  Tenion 
given  by  At  Tabari  (Leyden  cd.  vol.  iii.  p.   1142)    JjO   dJJl  Jo  cL^V 

Under   the  same   authority  the  word  b  Xj^  w  substituted  for    \^\j  in   the 

sentence  I  ♦  Li»  UjbA^l  rr^-? 
3  Ibn  Khaldun,  vol.  ii.  p.*  242. 
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acceBtorof  tbe  tribe,  was  taken  in  marriage  b;  Ma'adt 
tbe  birth  of  the  son  she  bore  to  her  first  husband  Miili 
Himyar,  and  tbe  author  of  the  Tuj  al  'AriiB  quotes 
that  the  habit  of  attributing  a  mao's  parentage  to  h 
father  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
The  same  author  adds  that  the  controversy  is  menti 
Ibn  al  Athir's  (abridgment  of  the)  Eilab  al  Ansa 
relates  also  that  a  celebrated  genealogist,  \}om\ 
whether  the  tribes  of  Nizar  (son  of  Ma'add)  or  1 
Taman  were  most  numerous,  answered  that  it  would 
upon  whether  the  tribe  of  Kuda'ah  were  ncko 
belonging  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.* 

The  Banu  Eelb,  ono  of  tbe  leading  sulitribcs 
Kuda'ah,  were  the  principal  supporters  of  the  jii 
As  Sufiani.  He  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  uf  lh 
Umayya  through  bis  father,  and  of  Ali  the  son-i) 
the  Prophet  through  his  mother.  He  rebelled  in  a.h. 
captured  in  198,  but  contrived  to  make  his  escape  d 
as  a  woman.  So  late  as  one  hundred  years  after  thn 
a  man  was  arrested  iu  Syria,  who  claimed  to  be  As  S 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  llijnth, 
tbe  city  of  Kirkisia  (on  the  Euphrates,  at  the  mout! 
Ehabur)  in  the  possession  of  an  'Okayli  chief,  Ibn 
who  it  may  be  presumed  was  son  of  Safwan,  n  mi 
the  same  tribe,  mentioned  by  Al  Mas'udi  as  Prince 
Modar,  and  who,  he  states,  died  in  a.h.  253,  in  thi 
of  Sanurra.*  A  dinar  struck  at  Kirkisia,  bearing  tl 
of  Muhammad  ibn  Safwan,  and  the  date  a.h.  275, 
prised  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Rogers,  i 
property  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

According  to  Ibn  al  Athir,  whose  account  is  identi 
that  given  by  At  Tabari,'  Ibn  Safwan  waa  disposs 

'  This  iroric  u  nentinnBd  in  the  Kuhf  «|  j!imOD  vnclar  tLu  bcaiL 
Anifib,  ladin  Ibn  Eh«ilikkn,  toL  ii.  p.  280. 

■  S««  ibo  Al  Mu'fldi,  toI.  lii.  p.  21f ,  tdI.  ri.  p.  IfiO. 

*  Ibn  al  Atblr,  Tol.  ni.  p.  3SI. 

*  Vol.  ri.p.  39S.    Smurn  ii  ■  town  on  tbe  Tinii,  it  no  ^reat  diit 
Baghdad.     Diar  Babl*!!!  tnd  Diu  Mo4«  uif  ba  dtmibta  » 
Eutern  and  Wettorn  portiMii  of  Horth  HeMpoUmia. 

*  IbnalAthlr,  ToI.TU.p.3TS;  At  T>bHi>  put  iiL  p.  1H2S. 
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Kirkisia  in  a.h.  269,  six  years  previous  to  the  above  date, 
by  Lulu,  the  frcedman  of  Ahmad  ibn  T^u^^*  Lula,  who 
was  Governor  of  Aleppo,  Hims,  Kinnisserin  and  Diar 
Modar,  rebelled  against  his  master,  and  joined  Al  Mawaffik, 
brother  and  vicegerent  of  the  reigning  Khalifah.  Lula 
delivered  Kirkisia  to  Ahmad  son  of  Malik  ibn  T&uk,^  bat 
the  latter  iu  Shawwal  of  the  same  year  was  attacked  at 
Ar  Rahabah  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Abu's-Saj,  governor  of  Al 
Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  adjacent  districts,  and  was 
driven  into  Syria.  In  a.h.  273,  the  jealousy  that  existed 
between  Ibn  Abu's-Saj  and  Ishak  ibn  Kundaj  (or  Kundajik), 
Governor  of  Mausil,  brought  about  a  war  between  them,  in 
which  each  successively  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Abassis  and 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  Khamaraweyh  the  Tulunite, 
receiving  in  reward  assistance  against  his  rival,  Ibn  Abu's- 
Saj  was  eventually  defeated  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  at 
Baghdad  in  a.h.  276,  abandoning  his  dominions,  which  passed 
into  tbo  hands  of  Ibn  Kundaj.  The  date  of  the  dinar  may 
perhaps  authorize  us  to  infer  that  Ibn  Safwan  during  the 
struggle  between  the  two  rivals  was  allowed  to  regain 
possession  of  the  city. 

About  the  year  286  the  'Okaylis  and  other  Arabs  of  the 
Kaisy  stem  recognized  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority 
of  Abu  Sa'Id  al  Jannilbi,  the  founder  of  the  Garmathian 
dynasty  in  Arabia.  With  their  assistance  he  besieged  and 
conquered  Hajar.  He  soon  afterwards  added  Katff,  then 
the  whole  of  Bahrayn,  and  ere  long  he  established  a  power 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  became  the  terror  of 
the  Muhammadan  world. 

But  the  Garmathian  dominion,  as  is  well  known,  was 
almost  as  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  decline  as  for 
that  of  its  rise.  The  dissensions  that  followed  after  the 
death  of  Al  Januabi,  in  a.h.  332,  increased  in  violence  after 
the  death,  in  a.h.  366,  of  his  grandson,  Abu  Ali  al  Hasan 

1  Malik  ibn  Tauk,  of  the  tribe  of  Tagblib,  was  a  military  commander  under 
Jlarun  nr  Ka^^bid,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  'Amru  ibn  KulthQm,  a  celebrated 
poet  and  warrior  of  tbo  Aute-Islamitic  period  and  author  of  one  of  the  aeren 
Mu'allnkfit.  Malik  was  founder  of  the  city  of  Baf^boh,  named  after  him 
liababat  Malik  ibn  T^ul^*    He  died  in  a.h.  260. 
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ibn  Ahmad  al  A'sam,  under  whose  authority  the  Carn 
renounced  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Isma 
Fatimite  Khalifahs,  and  recognized  the  supremacy 
Abassis.  They  returned  to  their  former  obedi< 
A. II.  375,  but  their  power  had  now  completely  broke 
In  A.H.  378  they  were  attacked,  at  the  instigation 
Abassis,  by  a  Taghlabite  chief  Abu'l  Hasan  al 
According  to  Ibn  Ehaldun,^  he  possessed  himself  < 
capital  Al  Ahsa,  and  the  writer  adds  that  Al  Asfar 
descendants  thenceforward  held  the  Carmathians  in 
of  complete  subjection.  That  statement  is  not  bo 
by  the  evidence  of  other  historians,^  nor  by  that 
traveller  Nasir  Ehusruw,  who  visited  Al  Ahsa  in  a. 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  dominion 
Taghlabite  chiefs  did  not  extend  beyond  the  exa< 
tribute.^ 

Among  the  Arab  tribes,  or  sections  of  tribes,  that  c 
the  province  of  Bahrayn  and  its  neighbourhood,  tl 
Sulaym  and  Banu  'Okayl  were  for  warlike  strong 
second  to  the  Taghlibis.     After  the  defeat  of  the 
thians,  Al  Asfar  prevailed  upon  the  'Okaylis  to  combi 
him,  and  with  their  aid  he  drove  the  Banu  Sulaym 
the  country.     They  joined  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in 
and  thence  passed  over  into  Africa  as  already  stat 
Asfar,  having  got  rid  of  one  of  his  rivals,  now  turned 
the  other.     The  'Okaylis  were  in  their  turn  attacl 
driven  forth.     They  sought  refuge  in  'Irak,  when 
appear  to  have  proceeded   to   Mesopotamia,   and  t 
joined  their  brethren,  who  had  ere  this  laid  the  fou 
of  the  'Okayli  Principality  of  Mausil. 

The  tribes  of  the  stem  of  the  Banu  'Amir  ibn  i 
as  already  mentioned,  emigrated  from  Arabia  in  t 
years  of  the  Abassi  dynasty,  and,  as  may  be  infem 
the  words  of  Al  MamOn  (see  supra,  p.  502),  it  was  p 
under  his  reign  that  they  alighted  upon  the  plains  < 

>  Vol.  iT.  p.  «l. 

s  See  llm  al  Athlr,  toI.  iz.  p.  40. 

*  See  de  Goeje,  Memoire  nir  lee  Caimathef. 
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in  large  numbers.  They  had,  however,  been  preceded  by 
many  other  Arab  settlers,  and,  among  others,  by  the  tribe 
of  Taghlib.  The  latter  and  its  sister-tribe  the  Banu  Bekr 
(supra,  p.  499,  fiote)  were  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  Banu 
Wu-il,  and  belonged  therefore  to  the  great  stem  of  Babl'ab, 
brother  of  Modar  and  son  of  Nizar.  They  settled  in  that 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  known  as  Didr  RabVah^  the  abodo 
of  Babrah,  before  the  advent  of  Islam.^  They  had  adopted 
Christianity,  entered  into  alliances  with  the  Bomans,  and» 
along  with  the  Ohassunis,  they  fought  against  the  Muslims^ 
when  the  latter  invaded  and  conquered  Syria.  The  Khalifah 
Omar  imposed  upon  them  the  Jizt/ah,  or  capitation  tax, 
exacted  according  to  Muhammadan  law  from  Jewish  and 
Christian  subjects ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Taghlibites, 
to  spare  them  the  humiliation  which  the  term  Jizt/ah  inflicted 
upon  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  he  consented  to  the  tax 
being  levied  under  the  name  of  double  tithes} 

In  the  third  century  of  the  Hijrah,  an  ambitious  and 
powerful  chief,  Ilamdun  ibn  Hamdun,  raised  himself  to 
eminence  among  the  Banu  Taghlib,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Hamdani  Principality  of  Mausil  and  Aleppo.  Daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  century,  the  Hamdanis  held 
a  position  of  acknowledged  supremacy  over  the  Arab  tribes 
that  had  spread  themselves  on  the  plains  between  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
Banu  Tay  as  well  as  the  'Okaylis,  the  Banu  Kilab,  the  Banu 
Numayr  and  the  Khafajahs,  were,  in  the  words  of  Ibn 
Xhaldun,  the  subjects  of  the  Hamdanis,  paying  them  tribute 
and  supplying  them  with  military  aid.'  But  the  rule  of 
the  Hamdani  Princes,  brilliant  as  it  was  under  the  two 
brothers,  Nasir  ed  Daulah  al  Husayn  and  Seyf  ed  Daulah 
Ali,  the  Princes  of  Mausil  and  of  Aleppo,  did  not  long 

*  The  district  occupied  by  the  Banu  Bekr  received  the  name  of  Diar  Bekr. 

"*'  Ibn  Kholdun,  vol.  iv.  p.  227.  It  was  between  the  Banu  Taghlib  and  Ban« 
Bekr  thnt  a  feud  arose,  the  incidents  of  which  are  renowned  in  Arab  history, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty  years.  And  it  was  shortly  after  its  termination, 
and  not  long  before  tho  appearance  of  Islam,  that  the  Tarhlibites  remoTed  to 
Syria  and  thence  to  Mesopotamia.  See  Fresnd,  Lettres  sar  I'histoire  dies  Arabeft 
avant  rislamismc.    Ibn  al  Athir,  voL  i  p.  384  et  seq.  and  p.  S97»  etc 

*  Ibn  Khaldun,  vol.  ir.  p.  254. 
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endure.     Seyf  ed  Daulah  died  in  a.h.  356,  and  hie 
deposed  the  same  year  by  his  son  Abu  Taghlib, 
years  later.     Mausil  was  taken  in  a.h.  367  by  ' 
Daulah   the  Buweyhi.      Abu   Taghlib  fled  from 
accompanied  by  a  strong  party  of  his  followers, 
various  wanderings,  arrived  in  369  in  Syria.     Then 
summoned  by  the  Fatimite  Khalifah  Al  'Aziz  to  * 
invitation  which  he  hesitated  to  obey.      A  consider! 
of  the  'Okayli  tribe  were  at  the  time  encampec 
plains  of  Southern  Syria.      They  had  incurred  the  s 
of  Ibn  Daghfa],  chief  of  the  T^-yites,  and  applied 
Taghlib  for  his  assistance.    He  encamped  in  their  m 
hood,  whereupon  Ibn  Daghfal  in  alarm  marched  i 
them.    The  'Okaylis,  perceiving  the  large  numbers  o 
deserted  their  ally  en  niasse  and  left  him  to  face  the 
enemy  with  his  followers  alone,  numbering  in  all  a 
men.   They  were  completely  defeated,  and  Abu  Tag! 
self  taken  prisoner.     Ibn  Daghfal,  fearing  that 
would  treat   his  prisoner  with   the  same  clemency 
shown  to  Alftakin  (supra  p.  497),  put  him  to  death 
head  was  sent  to  Cairo.    The  sister  of  Abu  Taghlib, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  his  uncle  Seyf  < 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  'Okaylis.     They  sent  thei 
ed  Daulah,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Pri 
of  Aleppo.    He  took  charge  of  his  own  sister,  tl 
of  his  cousin,  and  sent  Jamilah  to  the  Buwayhi  Go 
Mausil,  by  whom  she  was  sent  on  to  Baghdad.      T 
ment  she  received  at  the  hands  of  'Adad  ed  Daulah 
as  would  hardly  be  expected  from  a  far  more  1 
ruler.     Having  undergone  about  two  years'  impi 
she  was  drowned  in  the  Tigris,  after  being  carried 
the  streets  of  Baghdad,  mounted  on  a  camel,  whi 
proclaimed:   ''This  is  Princess  Ugly  (Kablhah), 
the  Discomfited  (Abu  Kaghlub)," — a  brutal  play  \ 
own  and  her  brother's  names,  Jamilah  (Camilla), . 
and  Taghlib,  VicU>r  or  more  literally  Vinces. 

The  power  of  the  Hamdani  dynasty  fell  now  into 
complete  decay,  and  the  tribes  hitherto  under  their  i 
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recovered  their  independence  and  the  power  to  seek  the  ful- 
filment each  of  its  own  ambition.^  The  Bonu  Ta-y  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  district  extending  from  Ramleli  to 
Egypt.  »Salih  ibn  Mirdas,  Chief  of  the  Banu  Eilab,  took 
possession  of  the  country  between  Aleppo  and  'Anah  on  the 
Euphrates.  In  a.h.  414  he  succeeded  in  possessing  himself 
of  Aleppo,  where  he  and  his  descendants  ruled  until  the 
dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  a.h.  473,  when  Sharaf  ed  Daulali 
Muslim,  son  of  Kuraysh,  the  'Okayli,  took  the  city  and  held 
it  for  a  short  time  under  the  supremacy  of  Malik  Shah. 

In  A.H.  879  the  Amir  of  the  'Okaylis  was  Abu'dh  Dhawwad 
Muhammad,  son  of  Al  Musayyib,  son  of  Rafi^  son  of  Al 
Mukallid,  son  of  Ja'fir,  son  of  'Omar,  son  of  Muhanna.' 
The  sons  of  Nasir  ed  Daulah  the  Hamdani,  Abu  Abd  Allah 
and  Abu  I'ahir,  had  that  year  recovered  possession  of 
Mausil,  but,  threatened  by  the  neighbouring  £urdsy  they 
applied  to  the  'Okayli  chief  for  assistance,  which  he  granted, 
receiving  as  his  reward  the  towns  of  Nasibin,  Jazlrat  ibn 
'Omar  and  Balad. 

Aided  by  Abu'dh  Dhawwad,  the  Hamdanis  attacked  the 
Kurdish  army,  which  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  The 
Hamdanis  endeavoured  to  follow  up  their  success  over  their 
enemies,  but  the  latter  were  in  their  turn  victorious.  Aba 
Abd  Allah  was  taken  prisoner.  Abu  Tahir  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Nasibin.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  his  late  ally 
Abu'dh  Dhawwad,  who  took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to 
death.  Abu'dh  Dhawwad  then  marched  upon  Mausil,  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 

His  first  act  was  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the 
Buwayhi  Prince  Baha  ed  Daulah,  and  at  his  request  an 
official  was  sent  from  Baghdad  as  Oovemor  of  the  Province. 

^  Ibn  KhalduDf  vol.  iv.  p.  27*2 ;  Ibn  ol  Athir,  toI.  ix.  p.  162. 

^  Ibn  Khallikan  in  his  life  of  Al  Mul^allid  gives  the  remainder  of  the  cbieTB 
pedigree  as  follows,  namely,  Al  Muhanna  Abd  er  Bailsman,  son  of  Buravd,  son  of 
Abd  Allah,  sou  of  Zajd,  son  of  Kays,  son  of  jQtha,  son  of  Tahfa,  son  of  Hazni  soil 
of  'Oknyl.  Kcckoning  three  frenerations  to  a  century,  we  arrive  at  a.d.  424,  as 
the  period  of  Amir  ibn~  >Sa'sa<uh,  the  great-grandfather  of  'O^ail,  a  &ir  apj^xi- 
mation  to  M.  Caussin  de  Perce val's  calculations,  according  to  which  Amir  ibn 
8a*sa<ah  was  born  about  a.t).  381.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  pedigree  does 
not  confinn  Ibn  Said^s  statement  that  the  Princes  of  Maayil  belonged  to  Uie 
'O^ayli  subtribe  of  *Obudah. 
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The  representative  of  Baha  ed  Daulah  was,  however 
no  more  than  nominal  authority,  and  all  real  power 
cised  by  Abu'dh  Dhawwad.     An  army  was  consequ 
long  despatched  by  the  Buwayhi  prince  against  the 
and  it  recaptured  Mausil  towards  the  end  of  a.h.  3£ 

Abu'dh  Dhawwad  died  in  386,  and  the  'Okaylis  r« 
his  brother  Ali  as  his  successor  to  the  chieftainship, 
to  admit  a  claim  put  forward  by  Al  Mukallid,  a 
brother.      The  latter  induced   his  brother  to  join 
an  attack  upon  Mausil.     He  had  contrived  to 
considerable  portion  of  the  garrison  from  their  a 
The  governor  fled  down  the  river,  anxious  only  to 
private  property,  and  the  two  brothers  took  p 
the  city.     It  was  agreed  between  them  that  the 
sovereignty  should  belong  to  them  jointly,  with  p: 
to  AIL     The  latter  returned  to  his  encampment,  I 
brother  in  possession. 

Al  Mukallid  defeated  a  force  despatched  against 
Baghdad,  but  sent  excuses  and  professions  of  L 
Baha  ed  Daulah.  The  latter  was  sufficiently  oc< 
defending  himself  against  his  brother,  Samsam  ed 
and  found  it  expedient  to  grant  terms  of  p  < 
ambitious  and  energetic  Arab  chief.  It  was  agi 
Al  Mukallid  should  be  appointed  ruler  over  Mausi 
Al  Kasr,  and  Jami'an,  that  he  should  be  invested 
regal  dress  of  honour,  that  he  should  receive  th< 
Husam  ed  Daulah  (the  Sword  of  the  Empire), 
he  should  pay  a  tribute  of  10,000  dinars.  It  wai 
stipulated  that  he  should  exact  from  the  towns  i 
control  no  more  than  the  customary  dues  lawfully  1 
to  him  as  their  protector.  This  last  obligation  wai 
ing  to  a  remark  of  the  historian,  completely  neglects 

Fresh  disputes  had  meanwhile  broken  out  bet 
Mukallid  and  Ali,  the  latter  supported  by  t    ii 
Hasan.     Al  Mukallid  now  resolved  to  possess  hi] 
person  of  bis  rivaL    The  two  brothers  were  occupy 

^  Urn  tl  Atlilr,  Tol.  ix.  p.  89. 
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tiguous  houses  at  Mausil.  Al  Mukallid  broke  throagh  the 
partition  wall,  seized  his  brother  Ali,  who  was  indulging  in 
a  debauch,  and  was  helpless  from  the  effects  of  wine,  and 
imprisoned  him.  He  then  forthwith  sent  word  to  his  wife, 
who  was  at  an  encampment  he  possessed  four  parasangs  from 
Tekrit,  on  the  Euphrates,  between  Mausil  and  Baghdad^ 
desiring  her  immediately  to  escape  with  his  two  sons,  Kirwash 
and  Badrun,  and  to  seek  safety  within  the  walls  of  the  town 
from  the  attempts  he  foresaw  would  be  made  against  them 
by  their  imcle  Hasan.  The  latter,  in  fact,  on  hearing  of 
what  had  occurred  at  Mausil,  hastened  to  the  encampment^ 
but  arrived  too  late. 

The  two  brothers,  each  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  tribe, 
now  prepared  for  open  war.  Their  armies  advanced  to 
within  one  stage  of  one  another,  and  halted  near  'Alth, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  Here  Al  Mukallid  was 
joined  by  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  and  among 
others  by  his  kinsmen  the  two  brothers  Abu  Dir'a  Bafi' 
and  Abu  Sinan  Oharib,  sons  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Ma'n. 
Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  haying  recourse 
to  violence,  whereby  a  civil  war  must  inevitably  be  kindled 
in  the  tribe.  Whilst  they  were  disputing,  a  message  was 
brought  to  Al  Mukallid  that  his  sister  Rahllah  had  come  and 
desired  to  see  him.  He  immediately  mounted  and  joined 
her,  and  through  her  influence  peace  was  concluded.  Friend- 
ship was  sworn  between  the  brothers.  Ali  was  set  at  liberty, 
his  property  restored  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  his  tents. 

Al  Mukallid  now  set  out  against  Abu'l  Hasan  Ali  ibn 
Mazyad  the  Asadi,  who  during  these  troubles  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Ali,  and  had  made  incursions  into  Al  Mukallid's 
territories.  But  the  'Okayli  chief  soon  received  tidings 
that  Ali,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had  marched 
upon  Mausil,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  town.  He  immediately  turned  back  and  his  two  brothers 
in  alarm  made  fresh  offers  of  peace  which  were  accepted. 
Ali  died  in  a.h.  390,  and  Al  Hasan  took  his  place  as  nominal 
chief  of  the  tribe,  but  was  attacked  and  speedily  put  to 
flight  by  Al  Mukallid,  aided  by  the  Banu  Khafajah.     The 
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latter  continued  henceforward  in  undispnted  posse 
the  Principality  of  Mausil  and  of  the  chieftainehip 
tribe  of  'Okayl,  until  he  perished  in  a.h.  391  (a. 
Bssaaaitiated  bj  his  Turkisb  mamluka  at  At  Anl 
Mukallid's  dominions  included,  at  the  time  of  lii 
besides  Mausil,  the  cities  of  Kasr,  Eufah,  Al  Jami 
Anhar,  Al  Mada-in  and  Dakiika.'  He  was  succcodD< 
eon  Mo'tamad  ed  Daulah  Abu  Mani'  f^irwusb,  who 
prolonged  itself  until  a.h.  442,  when  he  was  dep 
his  brother  Za'im  ed  Daulah  Ahu  Eamil. 

A  translation  into  German  of  Ibn  KhaldiiD's  histo 
'Okayli  Principality  of  Mausil  was  published  son 
ago  by  M.  Tiesenhausen,  which,  with  the  nmnorn 
added  by  the  learned  translator,  makes  it  sitperS 
me  to  attempt  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
of  the  'Okayli  dynasty. 

But  a  branch  of  the  family  acquired  at  the  sam 
a  position  of  influence  and  dignity,  which  almost 
its  being  numbered  among  the  ruling  dynasties  of  tl 

The  'Okayli  Princes  of  Mausil  are  distinguished 
historians  as  Al  Mu»ay>fih,  the  family  of  Mueayyib,  '^ 
as  has  been  shown,  of  Al  Mukallid.  The  otiier  grua 
is  known  as  Banu  Ma'n,  and  were  the  descendants 
son  of  Al  Mukallid,  who  was  consequently  the 
ancestor  of  both.*  The  subjoined  genealogical  ta 
show  more  clearly  the  connection  between  the  two 
It  has  been  compiled  from  the  Chronicles  of  Ibn  . 
with  the  exception  of  the  descent  of  Mulnrish  an 
name  of  Abu'l   Murrakh  Mu^'ab,   son  cf  Al   M 

'  Katr  (caatlo)  ii  a  lunu  burnt  b;  ft  Utib  number  of  pinkie.  I^iie 
ii  probably  that  raferred  to  ia  the  telt,  ia  aitnatad  dq  ths  Ti^T'i''  '^ 
haa  alreadj  been  ilated,  ilood  on  the  banka  of  (be  Enphntm,  un  th 
ancient  Babylon.  Al  AnbUr  abo  OD  tlw  Eapbratet,  t«n  panu.-. 
Baghdad.  Ai  Maia-m,  on  the  Tvpt,  «m  the  nam*  fona  by  the 
ancient  citiei  of  Seleueia  and  Cteaiphon,  ■  ahoit  dialuote  bulu 
Dakukm  i>  aitiuted  «a>t  ot  the  Tlgrii,  mt  tiu  load  froM  Baghdad  to  1 

>  The  name  ii  prinlad  in  the  Lajdan  EditioB  of  Urn  al  Atbir  X'- 
■0  alio  in  Ibn  Khallikan,  bat  elMwhen  I  find  It  ioTariiibly  hi 
There  can  be  little  donbt  that  tha  latter  ia  the  coiTHit  impelling,  t 
mcun  thna  irritteo  in  one  at  laaat  of  the  MSS.  oaed  by  I'rufuai 
<M*  Tol.  ix.  p.  130). 
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wLicli  I  havo  obtained  from  M.  de  Slane's  translation  of  the 
Ibn  Ehallikan  (vol.  i.  p.  173,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  418  and  423. 
See  also  Professor  Tiesenhausen's  note  No.  17). 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  son  of  Ma'n,  died  in  a.h.  401 
(a.d.  1010),  at  the  age,  it  is  alleged,  of  110  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  present  with  the  Carmathians  when  they 
removed  the  Black  Stone  from  the  temple  of  Mecca,  an 
event  which  occurred  in  a.h.  317.  He  is  described  as 
a  man  of  extreme  avarice. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  his  two  sons,  Abu  Sinan 
Gharib  and  Abu  Dira'  Eufi'.  The  former,  who  held,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  tlie  double  title  of  Eamal  ed  Daulah  and 
Seyf  cd  din,  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  355. 
He  witnessed  therefore,  and  probably  took  an  active  part 
in,  the  rise  of  the  'Okayli  power  under  Abu'dh  Dhawwad  ; 
but  we  first  hear  of  him  in  a.h.  387,  when,  as  before  men- 
tioned, he  and  his  brother  Rufi'  took  part  in  the  dissensions 
between  Al  Mukallid  and  Hasan,  the  sons  of  Al  Musayyib. 
On  that  occasion,  we  are  told,  Rufi'  was  in  favour  of  war, 
whilst  Gharib  recommended  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by 
peaceful  means. 

In  A.H.  411  wo  find  Gharib  in  alliance  with  Nur  ed 
Daulah  Dubays  the  Asadi.  Aided  by  troops  from  Baghdad, 
they  attacked  Gharlb's  kinsman  Sirwush,  the  Prince  of 
Mausil,  and  utterly  defeated  him.  Kirwash  and  Rafi',  son 
of  Al  Husayn  and  cousin  of  Gharib,  were  both  taken 
prisoners,  but  through  Gharib's  influence  they  were  soon 
released.  The  allies,  however,  followed  up  their  victory 
by  the  capture  of  Takrit.  Six  years  later  Kirwash  had 
again  to  defend  himself  against  the  Asadis,  who  on  this 
occasion  were  aided  by  the  Banu  £hafaji.  This  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  an  alliance  between  Rafi' 
ibn  al  Husayn,  seconded  by  an  'Okayli  chief,  Najdat  ed 
Daulah  ibn  Kurud,  and  Badran  the  brother  of  Kirwash. 
The  latter  was,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  sup- 
ported by  Abu  Sinan  Gharib,  and  by  reinforcements 
supplied  to  him  by  the  Merwanis,  placing  a  total  force  of 
13,000  men  at  his  command.     The  two  armies  met  near 
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Balad  (on  the  Tigris,  seven  parasangs  from  Mausil),  and  an 
indecisive  action  was  fought,  in  which  heavy  losses  were 
suffered  on  both  sides.  A  pause  ensued,  and  a  dramatic 
scene  followed,  which  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  Najdat 
ed  Daulah  stepped  forward  and  embraced  Gharib  between 
the  arrayed  ranks.  Abu'l  Fadl  Badran  did  the  same  to  his 
brother  Kirwash,  and  terms  of  peace  were  soon  arranged. 

The  full  name  and  title  of  the  hero  on  that  occasion,  as 
they  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  which  he  is  mentioned  (Ibn  al  Athir,  vol.  ix.  pp.  116, 
249,  265  and  297),  seems  to  have  been  Najdat  ed  Daulah 
Eamil  Abu  Mansur  Tharwan,  son  of  Kurad.  It'  seems 
probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  as  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned (pp.  402  and  410)  as  Eamil  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  al 
Musayyib,  Prince  of  Al  Hazirah.^  The  latter  must,  how- 
ever, almost  unquestionably  have  been  son  of  Abu  Dhawwad, 
whilst  Najdat  ed  Daulah  is  represented  as  son  of  Kurad» 
a  name  which  nowhere  else  appears.  The  difficulty  may 
perhaps  be  overcome  when  it  is  considered  how  easily  in 
Arab  manuscript  the  word  o]^  may  be  misread  for  *i\^J, 
The  hostility  of  Najdat  ed  Daulah  to  Kirwash  may  be 
explained  by  the  ingratitude  and  scandalous  treachery 
with  which  the  latter  requited  the  services  he  received 
from  his  kinsman,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Al  Mukallid^ 
in  A.H.  391.* 

In  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  Kirwash  against  the 
Banu  Khafajah,  which  followed  immediately  after  the 
events  above  related,  and  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his 
possessions  on  the  Euphrates,  he  was  again  supported  by 
Gharib. 

In  420  Nur  ed  Daulah  Dubays  the  Asadi,  who  had  in* 
volved  himself  in  hostilities  with  Jalal  ed  Daulah  the 
Buwayhi,  fled  for  refuge  to  Najdat  ed  Daulah,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Abu  Sinan  Qharib,  and 

1  Al  IJanrah  was  a  town  two  dap*  journey  from  Bajpbdad,  on  the  rottd  to 
Mau5til.  Ibn  Kurud  is  spoken  of  in  391  and  420  as  dwelling  at  SiDdijTih,  and 
Kami!  in  410  as  possessine  an  encampment  at  Bard&n.  Both  these  placet  are  ia 
the  neif^hbourhood  of  Baffhdadf  and  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another. 

'  See  Ibn  al  Athir,  rol  ix.  p.  116. 
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through  the  latter's  influence  and  assistancei  Dubays  was 
restored  to  his  dominions. 

In  the  following  year  strife  again  broke  out  between 
Oharib  himself  and  his  cousin  Abu'l  Musajryib  BafiS  aon  of 
Husayn.  Gharib  collected  a  strong  force  of  Arabs  and 
Kurds,  and  with  further  reinforcements  of  well-appointed 
troops  supplied  to  him  by  Jalal  ed  Baulah,  he  laid  siege  to 
Takrit,  a  town  on  the  Tigris  above  Baghdad,  which  was 
subject  to  Rufl'.  The  latter  had  gone  to  Mau§il,  where  he 
obtained  the  alliance  of  Kirwash,  with  whom  he  marched 
against  the  enemy.  On  their  approach,  Oharib  abandoned 
the  siege  and  fell  upon  the  army  of  the  allies.  Through  the 
treachery  of  some  of  his  own  people,  who  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  and  plunder  his  baggage  and  that  of  the 
Buwayhi  troops,  Oharib  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  He 
was  pursued  by  Kirwash  and  Rafl'  to  his  Bedouin  encamp- 
ment, which,  however,  they  not  only  refrained  from  molesting, 
but  actually  protected  from  injury.  Peace  was  soon  con- 
cluded, and  friendly  relations  between  them  resumed. 

In  423,  when  Jalal  ed  Daulah  Abu  T^hir  the  Buwayhi 
was  driven  out  of  Baghdad  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,  he  took 
refuge  at  'Okbara,  a  town  on  the  eastern  bemk  of  the  Tigris, 
not  far  from  Baghdad,  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
appears  to  have  been  subject  at  that  time  to  Oharib,  whilst 
his  wazir,  Abu  Ishak  es  Sahali,  fled  to  the  Arab  chief's  tents. 
Julul  ed  Daulah  remained  at  'Okbara  forty-three  days,  at  the 
cud  of  which,  the  Ehutbah  having  been  restored  in  his 
name,  he  returned  to  Baghdad. 

Abu  Siuun  Oharib  died  in  a.h.  425  at  Samarra,  aged 
seventy  years,  leaving  in  treasure  alone  a  sum  of  600,000 
dinars.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abu  'r  Ilayan,  of  whom  there  appears  to  be  no  further 
record.  Another  son  is  however  mentioned  by  Ibn  al  Athir, 
Abu'l  Hindi  Bilal,  who  in  a.h.  441  was  in  possession  of  the 
towns  of  Ilarba,  Nahr  Boy  tar  and  Awana,^  granted  to  him 

1  'Gkbarft  and  Awuna  are  situated  on  tbo  opposite  banks  of  the  Tigris  about 
t4.'u  parosanfrs  above  Baghdad.  Ilarba  and  Naur  Bey^ar  were  two  snudl  towsf 
at  a  short  dibtance  from  the  others. 
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by  Zalm  ed  Daulah  Abu  Kamil,  the  brother  and  s 
of  Kirwash. 

Ibn  al  Athir  states  that  Gharib  bore  the  lakab  of 
Daulah.  Elsewhere  (p.  288  b)  he  calls  him  Ki 
Daulah.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Oharib  struck  dir 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Seyfiyyah  (sword  pie 
became  possessed  some  years  ago  of  a  dirhem  s' 
'Okbara  in  a.h.  422,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  these  : 
coins,  and  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  is  ' 
specimen  of  the  coinage  of  the  Princes  of  the  ft 
Ma'n  known  to  be  extant  It  bears  the  impress  of 
and  the  inscriptions  go  to  prove  that  Gharib  bore  th 
title  of  Kamdl  ed  Daulah  and  Seyfed  Din^  **  Perfecti( 
State  and  Sword  of  the  Faith."  The  diameter  of 
which  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  is  l-j^  in 
weighs  54  grains.     The  inscriptions  are  as  follows  : 

ObfMru  I  Area.     Surmounted  by  a  small  crescent :  |  ^ 


Marginal  legend.    ^^^^^\  ^^:^  ^jr^,   (^j*^\  \^  ^-y 
Recm'901  Area  |  aJTj  <Ux   aUI  .^J^  \  i^\   J^  J^ 

I  iJ^jJl  JU^  \^  i\  yblL  ^\\i\J^\  *U 

On  the  dexter  side,  a  straight  sword.     Sinister  ^fj 
«  The  Sword  of  the  Faith." 

Marginallegend  ^1  <dJ\  J^^  Sa^^^  ending  with  ^^ 
The  coin  gives  us  therefore  the  following  names  : 
the  reigning  Khalifah,  Al  Kadir  Billah,  who  died 
Hijjah,  422,  the  closing  month  of  the  year  in  w 
dirhem  was  struck.     That  of  the  Khalifah's  son 
cesser,  Abu  Ja'fir  Abd  Allah,  Al  Ka-im  bi  amr  D 
in  A.H.  421  was  at  a  public  assembly  solemnly  pr 
heir  to  the  £hallfate.    That  of  'Okbara,  the  place  of 
And  finally  that  of  the  Buwayhi  Prince  Abu  T^hir,  s 
Jalal  ed  Daulah,  son  of  Baha  ed  Daulah,  who  rei{ 
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'Irak  from  A.ii.  418  to  a.h.  435.  and  whom  Abu 
Oharib  recognizes  as  his  superior.  Jalal  ed  Daulah  was 
proclaimed  successor  to  his  brother  Musharrif  ed  Daulah  on 
the  latter's  death  in  Rabral  Awwal,  416;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  Bamadan,  418,  that  he  ventured  or  was  able  to 
enter  Baghdad  and  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Government. 
His  reign  was  chiefly  marked  by  gross  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  his  Turkish  troops.  They  repeatedly  rose  against 
him,  and  he  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
city,  whilst  the  soldiery  broke  down  the  gates  of  his  palace 
and  plundered  it.  On  one  occasion  they  attacked  his  wazir 
'TJmayd  ed  Daulah.  They  beat  him,  drove  him  from  his 
house  barefooted,  dragged  his  clothes  ofi*  his  back,  tore  up 
his  turban  and  wrenched  off  his  rings  with  such  violence 
that  his  fingers  bled.  The  wazir  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  master,  complaining  of  the  treatment  he  had  undergone. 
''  I  am  the  son  of  Baha  ed  Daulah,"  answered  the  latter, 
"and  I  have  suffered  even  greater  indignity."  Jalal  ed 
Daulah  died  in  a.ii.  4*35.  "Whoever,"  remarks  the  historian, 
"considers  the  weakness  of  his  character,  the  violence  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  and  the  lengthened  period  over  which  his 
reign  was  nevertheless  prolonged,  must  clearly  perceive 
that  God's  power  encompassetli  all  things,  that  He  giveth 
sovereignty  unto  ichom  He  wiUeth  and  that  lie  taketh  it  from 
whom  He  icilleth  "  (Kuran  iii.  25).^ 

The  title  Shahin  Shah,  which  appears  upon  the  coin,  was 
commonly  borne  by  tlio  Buwayhis,  and  both  it  and  its 
Arabic  equivalent,  Milik  al  Muluk,  King  of  Kings,  are  to  be 
found  on  the  coinage  of  Baha  ed  Daulah.  It  seems  some- 
what singular  to  read  that,  when  in  a.h.  429  Jalal  ed  Daulah 
applied  for  a  grant  of  the  Arabic  rendering  of  the  title,  as 
openly  borne  by  his  father,  the  Khalifuh  displayed  the 
utmost  unwillingness,  and  finally  referred  the  question  of  its 
lawfulness  to  tlie  decision  of  five  jurists.  A  majority  of 
four  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  title  was  consequently 
inserted  in  the  Khutbah,  but  the  question  is  said  to  have  been 
obstinately  disputed  by  the  dissentient.* 

»  Ibn  al  Athir,  toI.  ix.  pp.  288b,  352.  «  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  312. 
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Gharib's  brother  Shabib  ed  Daulab  Abu  Dir' 
in  406.  Under  the  date  a.h.  397  Iba  al  Albir  rel 
the  Kurdish  chief  Abu'l  Fath,  son  of  'Annaz  ( 
auccet-ded  iu  401  by  his  eon  Abu'ah  Shuk),  look  rel 
Abu  Dir'a  from  Bedr,  son  of  Husnaweyh,  who  hud 
him  of  the  towns  HuLwan  and  Kirmisin.  Bedi 
Shahab  ed  Daulah  a  message,  in  which,  after  t 
to  the  friendship  that  existed  between  him  ani 
father,  he  reproached  him  with  harbouring  an  em 
desired  him  to  expel  Abu'l  Fath.  The  Arab  refi 
Ucdr  thereupon  sent  an  army  to  his  territories,  sit 
the  eastorn  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  country  wm  |> 
Shahab  ed  Daulah's  tents  at  Al  Mutirah  n-i?ro  1" 
burnt,  and  the  castle  of  Bardan,  which  he  pos^c'^-' 
neighbourhood  of  Baghdad,  underwent  the  sumc  tin 

Moat  of  these  'Okayli  princes  enjoyed  eouic  repu 
poets.  The  following  lines  are  given  by  Ibu  al  A 
specimen  of  Shahab  ed  Daulah's  art  (vol.  ix.  ]).  !!*■>) 

V-J;*?  i_f^  i.:i«*U  ti/^'y*       *^'  ulXi  i  fcjyl  ^ 

^r-~ir*  J'JT'    x^J.   j^    '')        -uUJJ   Sail>-    *^J-« 
"  I  ccaao  not  to  fill  the  tents  with  lamentatioiia, 

Bewailing  our  Bopaiution,  the  absence  of  the  belovod 
I   stood   on    the   well-remembered    spot,    the    now 

CDcampment, 
And  mj*  ej'es  overflowed  with  torrents  of  tears. 
Unhei-dful  I  have  trusted  to  Fortune,  and  have  fouoi 
Changeful  and  aimless,  but  ever  attended  with  uf&ici 
J  have  sought  the  society  of  contemporaries  sad  nt>ig 
But  no  friendship  have  I  found  true  and  faithful  to  tb 
No  strong  and  shielding  arm  prompt  to  obey  the  colls 
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I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Gharib's  cousin^  Abal 
Musayyib  RafiS  8on  of  Husayn,  son  of  Ma'n.  He  was  Lord 
of  Takrit,  where  he  also,  in  a.h.  427,  afforded  a  temporary 
refuge  to  Jalal  ed  Daulah.  Bafi'  died  that  same  year.  He  ia 
described  as  remarkable  for  bravery  and  for  determination 
of  character.  He  had  lost  one  of  his  hands,  which  was 
accidentally  struck  off  by  the  slave  of  a  kinsman  at  a 
drinking  i>arty,  in  the  course  of  a  quarrel  over  which  the 
disputants  had  drawn  their  swords,  and  which  Rafi'  was 
endeavouring  to  appease.  An  artificial  hand  was  made  for 
him,  with  which  he  was  able  to  manage  his  horse,  and  the 
loss  did  not  incapacitate  him  from  taking  his  part  in  battle. 

The  following  is  given  by  Ibn  al  Athir  as  a  specimen  of 
his  poetic  talents : 

rS\  ^Ji  ^  'Lull  eJi,  ^     UjI  L-^1  (^^j 


yy  ii'  uV*^'  cr*  L/*^^ 


'*  The  dew  upon  hor  lips  (I  implore  forgiveness  of  God  !) 

Is  sweeter  and  more  enticing  to  the  soul  than  wine. 

Piercing  glances  never  cease  to  dart  forth  from  beneath  her 
eyelids : 

Those  eyes,  keen-edged  swords,  which  wound  without  quitting 
their  sheaths. 

I  exclaimed  as  the  mom's  grey  light  came  bearing  forth  a  new 

day, 
*  Be  disdainful  over  my  absence  by  virtue  of  the  cruel   in- 
difference thou  displayest ! 

Henceforth  my  days  of  youth  will  be  directed  to  the  noble 
object 

Of  seeking  a  high  estate,  of  earning  the  brilliant  rewards  of 
ambition. 

Is  it  not  a  signal  loss  that  my  nights  pass  away  in  vain  desires. 

And  yet  arc  counted  against  me  in  the  reckoning  of  my  life?' " 
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Riifi'  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Abu  Man'ah  E 
SOD  of  Taghlib,  who,  it  is  said,  found  in  his  uncle's  t: 
at  Takrit  a  sum  of  upwards  of  600,000  dinars,  b 
and  silver  plate.^  Khamis  was  living  in  exile  at  tl 
of  Rafi^'s  death,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  inh< 
was  to  conciliate  his  suzerain,  Jalal  ed  Daulah,  v 
oflFering  of  80,000  dinars. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  these  Arab  chiefs, 
exercising  rulership  over  principalities,  towns,  and  col 
districts,  did  not  abandon  their  national  habits,  but  coi 
to  live  with  their  families  in  tents  and  in  the  midst  < 
tribesmen.  But  that  mode  of  life  did  not  preclude 
gence  of  a  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury,  and  for  the  c 
wealth,  represented  by  numerous  slaves  of  both  sexes 
as  well  as  black,  of  valuable  horses,  of  gold  and 
utensils,  and  of  costly  weapons  and  fabrics.  After  th( 
of  Eirwash,  in  a.h.  392,  by  the  Buwayhi  troops,  thi 
marched  upon  the  encampment  of  his  ally  on  that  o^ 
Abu'l  Hasan  Ali  ibn  Mazyad  the  Asadi,  which  they 
and  in  which,  the  historian  tells  us,  they  found  an  i 
of  valuables  in  the  shape  of  coin,  precious  metals  and 
beyond  all  powers  of  estimation.  It  was  only  a 
founded  Al  Hillah  that  Seyf  ed  Daulah  Sasakah, 
grandson  of  Abul  Hasan,  renounced  tent  life.  T 
also  enough  to  show  that  these  Arab  princes  wt 
altogether  free  from  the  laxity  in  matters  of  relig 
which  their  Bedouin  countrymen  are  noted.  It  is  saic 
'Okayli  prince  Eirwash,  that  he  married  two  sisters,  i 
its  being  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  infring 
religious  law,  he  answered  with  the  question:  "Ho^ 
is  there  in  our  customs  that  is  lawful  according 
religious  codeP"  Ho  piously  congratulated  hii 
the  fact  that  all  he  had  on  his  conscience  was  th< 
of  five  or  six  Bedouin  Arabs.  As  for  townspeople,  1 
God  will  demand  no  account  of  them.* 

Khamis  had  to  defend  himself  against  an  attempt 

^  Ibn  al  Athir,  toI.  ix.  p.  807 ;  ToL  z.  p. ! 
*  Ibn  ol  Atblr,  toL  ix.  p.  403. 
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|>9irl  of  Kirwiish  to  dispossess  him  of  Takrit.  He  applied  to 
)ii»  ^uxoitiiu,  Jalal  ed  Daulah,  for  assistance,  which  was 
ffmuttHl,  and  thanks  to  which,  but  still  more  to  the  dissen- 
Mona  that  broke  out  within  the  tribe,  Khamis  was  eventually 
allowoil  to  remain  unmolested.  He  died  in  a.h.  435,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abu  Ghashsham.  The  tatter's 
bn)thor  'Isa,  in  a.h.  444,  rose  against  him,  obtained  posses- 
«iou  of  the  citadel,  and  placed  Abu  Ghashsham  in 
confinement. 

Toghrul  Beg  entered  Baghdad  in  Shawwal,  447,  having 
destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  the  Buwayhi  power,  and 
imprisoned  Malik  er  Bahim,  the  last  prince  of  the  dynasty. 
But  the  Seljuk  Sultan  had  still  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
Al  Basasiry,  a  powerful  Buwayhi  noble,  one  of  whose  most 
important  allies  was  Nur  ed  Daulah  Dubays,  who  had  given 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  who  was  impelled  both 
by  his  ambition,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  his  appre- 
hensions, to  support  the  cause  of  his  kinsman.  Kuraysh, 
son  of  Badran,  the  'Okayli  prince,  had  declared  himself  for 
the  Seljuks,  but  he  was  attacked  near  Sinjar,  was  defeated 
and  wounded,  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  antagonists. 
He  was  honourably  treated,  and  they  persuaded  him  to  join 
their  cause.  They  accompanied  him  to  Mausil,  where  the 
supremacy  of  the  Egyptian  Khalifah  was  formally  pro- 
claimed, the  Khutbah  recited  from  the  pulpits  in  the  name 
of  Al  Mustansir,  and  where  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
receipt  from  Cairo  of  dresses  of  honour. 

Toghrul  Beg  had  however  determined  to  deal  in  person 
with  the  rebels.  He  set  forth  from  Baghdad  towards  the 
end  of  A.H.  448,  about  thirteen  months  after  his  arrival 
in  the  city.  He  reached  Takrit,  now  under  the  rule  of 
Nasr,  son  of  'Isa,  son  of  Khamis,  and  prepared  to  lay  siege 
to  the  city.  Nasr  saved  himself  by  displaying  from  his 
battlements  the  black  ensign  of  the  Abassis,  and  by  another 
and  more  tangible  token  of  his  allegiance,  the  presentation 
to  Toghrul  Beg  of  a  sum  of  money.  It  was  accepted  and 
the  Turkish  Sultan  proceeded  on  his  way. 

These  events  were  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
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death  of  Nasr.  His  mother  Amirah,  who  was  daug 
Abu  Sinan  Gharib,  rather  than  allow  Abu  Ohashs) 
recover  possession  of  Takrit,  put  him  to  death,  and  de 
the  town  to  Abu'l  Ohana-im,  who  subsequently  bo 
faithful  adherent  of  the  Abassis,  and  by  whom  it  was 
over  to  Toghrul  Beg.  Amlrah  afterwards  married  K 
sou  of  Bad  ran,  and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Ma 
the  son  of  Abu  Ghashsham,  in  revenge  for  the  d< 
his  father. 

I  find  mention  of  only  two  other  members  of  the 
of  Ma'n,  Az  Zurayr  and  Matar,  who  are  describe 
of  AH,  son  of  Ma'n.  They  allied  themselves  with  So* 
of  Abu'sh  Shok,  the  Kurdish  Chief,  in  his  struggh 
his  uncle  Muhalhal,  and  it  was  at  their  instigation  ar 
their  assistance  that  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  M 
was  taken  prisoner.^ 

I  may  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  '01 
'Irak  with  the  mention  of  two  other  personages,  desc< 
of  Al  Mukallid  son  of  Ja*fir,  but  who  belonged  nei 
the  family  of  Musayyib  nor  to  that  of  Ma'n.  One  < 
was  Muhammad,  son  of  Rafi',  son  of  Rifa',  son  of  Di 
son  of  Malik,  son  of  Al  Mukallid.  He  was  govemoi 
city  of  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  on  behalf  of  Wahb, 
Wahaybah,  an  'Okayli  chief  who  had  received  a  gram 
city  from  Sultan  Barkiaruk.  Seyf  ed  Daulah  Sadal 
his  mind  upon  obtaining  possession  of  the  city,  t 
A. II.  49G  he  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  'Okay 
accomplished  his  object.' 

The  other  was  Muhy  ed  dm  Abu*l  Hurith  Muharish 
Al  Mujalli,  also  a  descendant  of  Al  Mukallid,  son  of 
Toghrul  Beg  had  in  a.h.  450  gone  in  pursuit  of  1 
Ibrahim  Nayal  to  Hamadan.     Al  Basasiri  seized  t 
tunity  to  enter  Baghdad.     He  made  himself  master 
the  city  and  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  Al  M 
The  white  banner  of  the  Fatimites  was  everywh< 
played,  and  the  £butbah  recited  in  the  mosques 

1  Ibn  tl  Athir,  toI.  ix.  p.  404. 
*  Ibn  al  AthIr,  ?oL  x.  p.  247. 
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name  of  the  heretical  Khalifah  of  Ouzo»  who  waa  the 
brilliant  though  but  short-lived  triumph  of  being  oolamnly 
recognized,  in  the  capital  and  centre  of  MnhmnmadaiiMm,  at 
the  lawful  head  of  Islam. 

The  situation  of  the  Abassi  Khalifiih  had  from  the  fink 
moment  of  these  events  became  one  of  imminent  periL  In 
this  extremity  his  wazir,  known  as  the  Ba-ie  er  Ba-e«i 
turned  for  help  to  the  'Okayli  Prince  Kuraysh,  aon  of  Bedim. 
Addressing  him  by  his  title,  *Alam  ed  din.  Banner  qf  tki 
Faithf  he  declared  to  him  that  Gtod  was  conferring  npoii 
him  an  honour  which  no  Prince  had  ever  yet  receiTed. 
''The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  places  himself^  his  family 
and  friends  under  your  protection,  the  protection  of  Ood, 
of  his  Prophet,  and  of  an  Arab.*'  Such  an  appeal  oould  not 
be  rejected,  and  Kuraysh,  removing  his  mitre-shaped  eap 
(Kalansuwuh),  sent  it  to  the  Ehalifah,  handing  his  staff  of 
command  to  the  Ra-Is  er  Ru-asa,  as  pledges  of  his  protection. 
The  Khalifah  was  mounted,  wearing  the  black  robes  of  the 
Abossis  and  the  burdah,  or  sacred  mantle  of  the  Prophet^ 
and  with  the  black  banner  floating  over  him,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  'Okayli  camp  along  with  his  wife  Arslan 
Khatun,  the  niece  of  Toghrul  Beg.  Kuraysh,  it  must  be 
added,  in  spite  of  his  pledges,  handed  over  the  Ra-is  er 
llu-asa  to  Al  Basasiri,  by  whom  the  unhappy  wazir  was  put 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

A  place  of  greater  safety  had  to  be  found  for  the  Khalifah. 
Kuraysh  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Muharish,  by  whom 
ho  was  conveyed  to  Iladithat-^Anah,  of  which  Muharish  was 
ruler.^  There  he  remained  until  his  restoration  at  the  end 
of  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

Muharish,  who  throughout  his  life  was  held  in  great 
respect,  died  in  a.h.  499,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Suleyman.  The  latter  died  in 
A.H.  528.  The  family  of  the  *Okayli  Princes  of  Mausil  was 
now  virtually  extinct,  and  we  find  Suleyman  spoken  of  not 
only  as  Prince  of  Hudlthah,  but  also  as  Amir  of  his  tribe. 

1  l^iidithah  and  *Anah  are  two  towns  on  tho  Euphrates,  about  thirty-fiye  miles 
from  one  another. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  who,  at  their  insta 
were  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Bf 
in  recognition  of  the  serrioes  rendered  by  their  gran 
to  the  Ehallfate.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  in  po 
of  Hadlthah  only  until  a.h.  536,  when  the  4-tabek  'I 
din  Zenki  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  remo^ 
descendants  of  Muharish  to  MausiL 

The  last  of  the  'Okaylis  to  hold  anything  like  ] 
rank  was  a  descendant  of  Badran,  son  of  Al  Mukal 
brother  of  Kirwash.     In  a.h.  478  the  castle  of  A     i 
held  by  Salim,  son  of  Malik,  son  of  Badran.    It  ha 
placed  under  his  charge  by  his  chief  and  kinsman,  SI 
Daulah  Muslim,  and  it  continued  in  his  hands  af 
death  of  Sharaf  ed  Daulah,  who  was  killed  towa: 
beginning  of  that  year  in  a  battle  fought  with  the  1 
Prince  of  Koniyah  (Iconium).    In  the  following  y 
city  of  Aleppo  was  taken  by  Malik  Shah.    The  citadel 
the  command  of  Salim,  continued  to  hold  out,  1 
eventually  surrendered  to  the  Sultan  in  exchange 
Castle  of  Ja'bir,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  built  on  a 
overlooking  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  i 
distance  above  the  town  of  Rakkah.     It  had  been  ti 
Malik  Shah,  from  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Eushayr  (a 
of  the  Banu  'Okayl)  on  his  march  to  Aleppo.    Its  o 
blind  old  man,  was  a  notorious  robber,  who,  togeth 
his  two  sons  and  other  followers,  was  put  to  death  b] 
Shah. 

Salim  took  possession  of  the  castle,  and  soon  afb 
rendered  himself  master  also  of  Rakkah.  According 
Arab  chronicler,  Baldwin,  Count  of  Edessa  (Bohei 
was  in  a.b.  502  (?)  placed  under  the  custody  of  81 
Daulah  Salim  at  the  castle  of  Ja'bir,  until  the  su 
of  his  kinsman  Joscelin,  who  was  to  remain  as  h< 
payment  of  his  ransom.^ 

Shortly  afterwards  Rakkah  was  attacked  and  caj 
the  Banu  Numayr,  and  Ali,  the  son  of  Salim,  who 
command  of  the  town,  was  killed*    Shams  ed  Daulal 

1  Hm  tl  Athlr,  foL  z«  p.  822. 
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died  in  a.h.  519,  and  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  hia 
grandson,  Malik,  son  of  Ali.  In  a.h.  541  the  castle  was 
besieged  by  the  Atabek  'Imad  ed  din  Zenki.  Its  strength 
defying  all  his  efforts  to  capture  it,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
alternate  promises  and  threats.  Before  any  result  could 
be  arrived  at,  the  Atabek  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a 
party  of  his  own  Mamluks,  an  event  which  brought  the 
siege  of  the  castle  to  an  end. 

'Imiid  ed  din's  son,  and  successor  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Aleppo,  Nut  ed  din  Mahmud,  was  more  successful.  Malik 
had,  in  5G3,  left  the  protection  of  the  castle,  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  when  he  was  set  upon  by  a  party  of  Banu 
Kilab,  who  carried  him  off  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  Xur  ed  din.  The  Atabek  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  but 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  capture  it.  But  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  father  in  dealing  with  its  owner,  who  was  now 
in  his  power.  The  same  policy  of  alternate  promises  and 
threats  at  length  brought  matters  to  a  successful  issue. 
Malik  surrendered  the  fortress,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  town  of  SarOj,  a  sum  of  20,000  dinars  in  cash,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  salt  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buzit'ah  near  Aleppo.^ 

Ibn  Khaldun  tells  us  that  when  the  'Okayli  power  in 
Mesopotamia  and  'Iriik  was  destroyed,  and  their  dominions 
appropriated  by  the  Seljuks,  the  tribe  returned  to  its  original 
home  in  Bahniyn.  The  Taghlibite  sovereignty  exercised  by 
the  descendants  of  Abu'l  Hasan  al  Asfar  had  ere  this  fallen 
into  a  state  of  complete  decay,  and  was  easily  overthrown. 
The  country  was  subdued  by  the  *Okaylis,  and,  together 
with  the  district  of  Yamamah,  which  they  conquered  from 
the  Banu  Kiliib,  it  was  ruled  for  several  generations  by  a 
family  known  as  the  Banu  'Asfur,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
tribe  of  Banu  'Amir,  son  of  *Okayl.  Ibn  Khaldun  adds  a 
quotation  from  Ibn  Sa'Id  to  the  effect  that,  when  at 
Medinah  in  651,  he  was  informed  by  natives  of  Bahrayn 

^  Sanij  is  a  town  near  ITnrran,  in  tho  modem  province  of  Orfah  or  Edeasa. 
It  is  fiinu-d  in  Anibie  literature  ns  the  reputed  native  place  of  Abu  Zuyd  ot 
Saruji,  the  hero  of  the  Ma|jLaniat  of  Hariri. 
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that  their  country  was  at  that  time  still  under  the  n 
family  of  'Asf fir,  Princes  of  Al  Ahsa. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  little  or  nothiu] 
added  from  existing  Arab  histories  to  the  meagre 
given  by  Ibn  Khaldun  of  the  expedition  of  the  T 
al  Asfar  against  the  Carmathians.     (Supra,  p.  505.) 

I  may  here  add  that,  in  the  absence  in  Eng] 
complete   MS.  copy  of  Ibn  Ehaldun's  work,  I  hi 
almost  wholly  dependent,  in   collecting  these  notes 
history  of  the  *Okayli  tribe,  upon  the  edition  of  Ibn 
printed  at  Bulak.     It  is  a  work  for  which  all  stu 
Eastern  history  may  well  feel  grateful.     But  it  is 
nately  disfigured  by  innumerable  and  palpable  error 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  the  MSS.  from  which 
has  been  printed,  but  in  most  instances  they  can 
rightly  attributed  to  the  deplorable  manner  in  whi* 
been  edited.     The  passage  (vol.  iv.  p.  91)  in  which 
is  represented  as  conquering  Mesopotamia  and  Mai 
the  'Okaylis  in  a.h.  438,  sixty  years  after  his  e: 
against  the  Carmathians,  and  as  being  eventually 
and  imprisoned  by  Nasir  ed  Daulah  ibn  Marwan, 
likely  to  be  an  error  of  the  author,  and  is  more  prol 
interpolation  of  some  careless  reader.     It  is  no  doi 
upon  a  misconception  of  somewhat  similar  events 
by   Ibn    al  Athir,   obviously   quite   unconnected 
history  of  Bahrayn,  although  the  Taghlibite  al  A 
in  question,  may  possibly  have  been  a  member  of  tl 
founded  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Carmathians.^ 

M.  Tiesenhausen,  in  the  first  note  to  his  work, 
passage  from  Al  Jannabi  (who  died  in  a.h.  999),  q 
that  writer  from  the  Ma'drif  al  Muta-dkhirah  of  II 
Malik  al  Hamadani,   reciting  the  expulsion  of  t 
Sulajrm  and  Banu  'Okayl  from  Bahrayn  by  the  Ti 
the  return   of  the   'Okaylis  after   their  overthn 
Seljuks,   their  conquest  of  Bahrayn    and   Yamai 
the  endurance  of  their  dominion  until  after  a.h.  6 
passage  is  somewhat  briefer  than  the  correspondii 

1  See  Urn  tl  Athir,  ?oL  iz.  p.  369. 
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Ibn  £baldun.      It    not    only,    however,    adds 
nothing  to  the  iDformation  contained  in  the  latt 
wording  of  Al  Jannabi's  extract,  apart  from  its  beinf 
condeDsed,   is    identically  the    same.      Ibn  Kha 
possibly  have  derived  his  information  from  Al  '. 
or  both  may  have  drawn  from  a  common  sourci 
Hamadani  died  in  a.h.  521,  and  Ibn  Khaldun 
tells  us  that  the  reference  to  the  date  651  wai 
writings  of  Ibn  Sa'id.     It  seems  more  probable, 
that  Al  Jannabi's  passage  was  copied,  not  from  Al 
but  from  Ibn  Khaldun. 
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TnK  Tkihes  of  *Amir  ibn  Sa'sa'ah 
(according  to  Ibn  Ehuldun). 
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*  Kiuhavr  and  Ja'dah  were  the  sons  of  the  8amc  mother,  a  daught 
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^  See  for  the  name  Rabi'ah  al  Bakka,  Ibn  Khallikan,  vol.  i.  p.  54< 
p.  452. 
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Art.  XXIII. — Foreign   Words  in   the  Hebrew   Te 
Old  Testament.     By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Lbathes, 

(Commaaicated  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  R.A.S.) 

Thb  Ilebrews  came  in  contact  principally  with  tw 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians ; 
it  is  with  them  mainly,  if  not  solely,  that  their  litera 
preserved  any  traces  of  connection  :    and  these  tn 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  tl 
of  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Esther.    As  the  Persian  rule  of 
did  not  begin  till  536  B.C.,   one  would  suppose   t 
records  of  the  earlier  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
shazzar   would   not   supply   us  with   any  words  of 
derivation  or  connection,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  d 
as  it  is  for  many  of  the  words  we  meet  with  in  these 
that  such  derivation  has  been  suggested,  or  any  su 
nection  supposed*      There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
number  of  Semitic  roots  were  once  in  use,  of  w 
trace  survives  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefo; 
quite  possible  that,  if  we  had  a  knowledge  of  thei 
many  difficult  words  would  at  once  be  explained  ai 
clear  to  us.     One  would  expect,  moreover,  that  tl 
in  the  parts  of  Daniel  belonging  or  at  all  events  r 
to  the  Assyrian  period  woidd  have  an  Assyrian  an 
fore  a  Semitic  character,  as  indeed  such  names  as  N< 
nezzar  and  Belshazzar  show  that  they  have ;  or,  if 
affected  at  all  by  Accadian  contact,  it  would       that 
of  which  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  rati      t 
Persian  influence.    I  am  too  profoundly  igno      t 
uncertain  on  the  subject  of  Aocadian  discovery  to  i 
use  of  this  myself  or  to  feel  any  confidence  in  it  wh 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  best  aecority  is  to  be  foa 
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attitade  of  watchfal  and  patient  waiting  rather 
cipitate  eagerness  to  clatch  at  results.    The 
with  regard  to  words  of  Egyptian  origin.     The  putgiw  af 
Egyptian   discovery  has   been   much   more   prolonged 
thorough.     It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  firaC 
were  taken  towards  the  decipherment  of  the  hiera^yphiBi^ 
and  successive  scholars  have  pushed  their 
and  further,  till  a  position  of  comparative  certainty  has 
attaineil.     Much  of  course  still  remains  to  be  done,  hot  it 
at  least  an  indication  of  superior  advancement  that  the 
fidence  of  those  who  are  not  experts,  but  are  not  ilevoid  ol 
learning,  nor  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion,  is  given  with 
more  ungrudging  alacrity  to  the  Egyptologist  than  to  tha 
Assyriologist.   The  science  of  the  one  has  survived  its  nonage^ 
but  tlmt  of  the  other  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infiuiey. 
At  all  events  that  is  my  feeling,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
conviction.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  it 
an  expression  of  opinion,  and  not  advanced  as  a  statemant 
of  fuct. 

The  progress  of  Egyptian  discovery  has  thrown  d  flood  of 
liglit  upon  the  recordH  of  the  Bible.  If  the  Pentateuch  ia 
in  any  degree  an  authentic  work,  it  was  almost  certain  to 
contain  numerous  references  to  Egyptian  customs  and  tracea 
of  the  language  of  P]gypt.  That  it  has  been  proved  con* 
chiHiv(*ly  to  do  so  is  a  very  solid  argument  for  its  being  the 
g(!nuine  work  it  pretends  to  be ;  indeed  so  clear  and  so 
iiuriK^rouH  arc  the  points  of  contact  it  presents  with  the 
artual  I^^gypt  of  history  and  the  monuments,  that  we  have 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  being  tempted  to  multiply  these 
instancc^H  to  an  unwarrantable  degree.  The  indications  of 
connection  aro  ho  many  that  we  must  beware  of  imagining 
th(*ni  whcru  th(*y  do  not  exist.  Here  also  discretion  is  the 
Ix^iter  part  of  that  valour  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
victory. 

There  is  not  seldom  a  danger  of  accidental  similarity  being 
mistaken  for  direct  relationship.  It  is  not  all  the  members 
of  tliu  same  family  that  aro  alike,  and  it  is  not  every  two 
jKTsons  that  strongly  resemble  one  another,  who  are  members 
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of  the  same  family  because  they  are  alike.     The  so 
comparative  philology  has  made  enormous  strides,  i 
most   substantial   results  have  been   secured  ;    but 
probably  be  a  long  time  yet  before  its  greatest  triun 
be  achieved,    the  establishment,  for  example,  upon 
foundation — a  triumph,  however,  which  is  by  no  m 
probable,  and  which  I  for  one  should  be  prepared  to  e: 
of  the  relation  between  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan  b 
of  language. 

The  first  familiar  foreign  word  which  strikes  us 
Bible  is  the  title  or  appellation  common  to  the  i 
kings,  viz.  Pharaoh.  It  was  formerly  usual,  after  J< 
to  identify  this  word  with  the  Coptic  OfpO  'king,'  th 
lit  or  (b  being  prefixed.  This  etymology,  however, 
seem  to  bring  us  very  near  to  the  Biblical  nXHS).     A 

it  was  thought  that  the  true  equivalent  might  be  f( 
the  Egyptian  word  p^  '  the  sun,'  also  with  the  ar 

prefixed.     It  seemed  fatal,  however,  to  this  suggesti 
the  word  p^  was  mostly  found  at  the  end  of  the 
name  and  without  the  article  prefixed.     The  king,  m* 
was  called  ci  p^  '  the  son  of  Ra/  and  this  fact  made  it  i 
that  he  should  also  be  called  the  Ra.     The  derivatio 
fore  which  I  believe  is  received  with  more  general 
now  is  that  Pharaoh  means   **  the   house ''   or  ''  th 
house,"  very  much  as  we  still  speak  of  the  Sublii 
It  seems  to  be  essential  that  we  give  due  heed  to  t 
Shewa  under  the  Resh  in   Pharaoh,  and  divide  ti 
accordingly  Phar-aoh,  not  Pha-raoh.     For  myself  I 
to  confess  that  though   this  proposed  derivation 
better  than  either  of  the  others,  it  fails  to  give  m 
satisfaction,  and  though  willing  to  accept  it  prov 
I  should  nevertheless  like  to  have  some  clearer  ai 
obvious  representative  of  the  Hebrew  Pharaoh  thi 
house  "  or  ''  the  great  house  "  seems  to  suggest.     Oi 
have  thought  that  a  title  so  common  as  that  of  Pb 
in  the  Biblical  records  would  have  been  equally  con 
the  monuments^  and  that  the  identity  of  the  two  ? 
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a  matter  of  certainty.  The  fact,  however,  that  these  Yarioas 
derivations  have  been  proposed  seems  to  show  plainly  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  of  course  follows  that  if  Phar-aoh 
means  ''the  great  house/'  then  another  well-known  name,  that 
of  Potiphar,  will  mean  *'  he  who  is  devoted  to  the  house/'  or 
''  the  servant  of  the  house,"  and  so,  like  Pharaoh  itself,  be 
a  title,  and  not  an  appellation.  In  close  connection  with  this 
name  comes  another,  which  has  often  been  confounded  with 
it,  viz.  that  of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolia. 
Hero  it  would  appear  that  we  may  with  more  certainty  detect 
the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  p^,  and  then  in  that  case 
Potipherah  will  mean  ''  he  who  is  devoted  to  the  sun/'  or 
''  the  servant  of  the  sun/'  an  appellation  obviously  appro- 
priate to  the  priest  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  On. 

The  word  abrek,  Oen.  xli.  43,  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  "  Bow  the  knee/*  with  a  margin  "  or  tender  father," 
and  in  the  Pevised  Version  the  same  rendering  is  retained  in 
the  text,  with  a  margin  "Probably  an  Egyptian  word, 
similar  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  to  kneeL*' 
The  version  of  the  LXX.  omits  the  word  altogether,  and  has 
simply  "  a  herald  proclaimed  before  him."  The  Syriac  has 
"Father  and  ruler."  We  see  then  that  some  translators 
have  regarded  this  word  as  a  significant  Hebrew  word,  to  be 
explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  language,  while  others  have 
regarded  it  as  a  foreign  word,  and  sought  its  meaning  in  the 
native  languages  of  Egypt.  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  explained  in  Hebrew,  which  are  severally 
represented  in  the  text  and  margin  of  the  A.V.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  explanation  of  Aben  Ezra,  who  regards  the  M 
as  put  for  the  H,  just  as  in  Jer.  xxv.  3  we  find  D^3B^ 
instead  of  Q^^C^H ;  the  other  is  that  of  Pashi,  who  quotes 

the  Talmud,  saying  that  Joseph  was  a  father  in  wisdom,  but 
tender  in  years.  In  the  former  case  Abrech  must  be  an  im- 
perative Hiphil  wrongly  spelt ;  we  should  moreover  expect 
the  plural  rather  than  the  singular  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  herald  to  the  people ;  in  the  other  case  the  noun  and 
adjective  must  either  form  a  sort  of  compound,  very  unusual 
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in  Hebrew,  or  must  be  wrongly  joined  together, 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  actual  y 
the  country  used  in  the  proclamation,  and  consequei 
meaning  must  be  sought  in  the  vernacular  language 
country.     In  Coptic  a  compound  word  may  be  forme 
^ne  *  the  head/  and  peK  '  to  bow/  which  approxin 
sound  to  the  Hebrew,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  found  in 
use.      In  the  Coptic  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
wo    have   ^qp€JQCCIX|  *  he  bowed  his  head,^  stooped 
but  this  does  not  give  us  the  compound  required, 
^q  is  merely  a  pronominal  particle  used  with  verl 

therefore  after  all  it  seems  that  this  use  of  the  word 
jectural,  and  that  no  example  is  forthcoming  of  an; 
word  in   form  like  that  which  we   suppose  Abrecl 
have  approximately  represented.     The  ''new  explai 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Cheyne,  whom  Delitzsch  quotes^ 
prolegomena  to  his  new  Worterbuch,  declared  by  the 
to  be  plausible,  and  apparently  accepted  by  the  latter, 
that   Abrech    comes   direct    from    the  Assyrian    ai 
'grand  vizier,'  can  hardly  be  entertained  with  any 
of  probability,  and   affords  an  instance  of  the  ne< 
is  for  speculative  caution   in  these  matters.     The 
Pharaoh   travelling  to  Assyria   to  find  a  title  whi 
herald  was  to  proclaim  before  Joseph,  and  which  it 
presumed  the  people  would  understand,  comes  barely 
the  confines  of  common  sense.   The  word  is  unquestioi 
Egyptian  word ;  but  what  its  real  equivalent  was  in 
mental  or  spoken  Egyptian  is  more  than  we  are       ; 
to  discover  or  determine,  humiliating  as  the  con 
be  to  our  philological  knowledge  or  ingenuity.   The  n 
note  of  the  Revised  Version  is  probably  as  accurate 
near  as  we  can  get  to  the  truth,  and  the  supposed  £ 
word  not  improbably  meant  "to  bow  the  head  or 
For  the  rest  we  can  only  exclaim  with  Luther,  "was 
heisse  lassen  wir  die  Zancher  suchen  bisz  an  den  jungste 
In  the  same  connection  we  have  the  name  that  1 

1  p.  146,  a.  2. 
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gave    Joseph,    Zaphnath-Paaneab,    which    is    ondoalild^ 
Egyptian.     Of  this  Aben  Ezra  says  qnainUy,  "  If  this  vori 
is  Egyptian,  we  do  not  know  what  it  meanSy''  and  Hashi  mj% 
"There  is  no  word  like  Paaneah  in  Sotiptnre."      Wehm 
here  then  without  doubt  an  attempt  to  represent  a  gBomm 
Egyptian  word  in  Hebrew  letters.    The  question  is  vlit 
the  word  or  words  can  be.     COX,  ca>xe  are  Coptic  woA, 
meaning  'redemption/  and  eitep  is  'the  age,'  olcsy.    The 
two  together  then  may  mean,  'The  redemption  of  the  age'  oTi 
as  applied  to  a  person,  '  the  Saviour  of  his  time  or  age/  that 
is,  nearly  equivalent  to  '  redeemer  *  or  '  Sayiour  of  the  world.' 
The  old  notion  that  it  meant  revealer  of  secrets  is  a  men 
guess  framed  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  some  way  of 
Hebrew  origin,  an  idea  which  is  highly  improbable.     Thers 
is  another  word  CCJOMX  'creation,'  which,  combined  with 
^ng^  '  to  live,'  may  possibly  mean  "  creator  or  possessor  of 
life."     But  to  discover  the  particular  Egyptian  words  whieh 
lie  liid  in  the  Ilebrew  disguise  requires  a  far  wider  knowledge 
of  Egyptian  than  I  can  lay  claim  to,  as  well  as  the  specisl 
gifts  of  a  veritable  revealer  of  secrets. 

Various  derivations  have  been  preferred  for  the  name  Moses 
such  as  JULCJOOT  ce  *  son  of  the  water,'  MXec  '  natus,' 
JULOJOT  01f2w^I  'delivered  from  the  water,*  MXVOOnf  (fl 
*  token  out  of  the  water,'  and  the  like.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  never  seen  clearly  why  the  word  should  be  other 
than  Ilebrew,  as  the  narrative  certainly  seems  to  suggest: 
"And  she  called  his  name  Moses  and  said  for  from  the  water 
I  drew  him,  ^H^n^B^D"  In  Psalm  xviii.,  and  the  duplicate 
version  of  it  in  Samuel,  the  same  word  is  found  used  in  the 
Iliphil,  with  very  probable  reference  to  this  narrative.  We 
have  no  reason  then  to  doubt  that  the  word  is  a  genuine 
Semitic  root,  and  it  does  not  seem  unnatural  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter  should  give  the  Hebrew  child  a  Hebrew  name,  and 
that  the  name  should  be  one  suggested  by  her  own  saving 
act,  and  so  she  called  him  not '  one  drawn  out  or  saved,'  as  we 
might  expect,  which  would  be  *^E^D  but  HE^D  *  a  saviour  or 
deliverer,'  for  she  said  "  I  saved  him  from  the  water."    In 
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this  case  it  is  needless  to  seek  further  for  any  Egyptian 
as  a  derivation,  and  every  suggestion  must  be  more  o 
unsatisfactory  and  uncertain.  It  is  evident  that  in 
cases  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament  heroes  were  i 
sciously  prophetic,  and  it  might  well  be  so  with  that  < 
great  lawgiver  and  deliverer  of  the  Hebrew  nation.] 

The  name  of  Joseph's  wife,  Asenath,  is  interpreted  to 
'  a  votary  of  Neith/  the  prototype  of  Athene  the  godc 
wisdom,  '  She  who  has  been  given  to  her/ 

The  word  Pi-ahiroth  is  probably  ni'  ^^l'  pODX,  the 
where  the  ^^I  or  ^HN  grows ;  but  Canon  Cook  mi 
'  The  house  of  wells,  the  watering-place  in  the  desert.' 

Gen.  xl.  16  we  have  mention  made  of  three  ^n  ^?D,  rei 
in  the  A. Y.  '  white  baskets.'  I  understand  that  t  1 
hauri  has  survived  to  this  day  in  Cairo,  and  m< 
leather  covering  of  the  bread  basket.  This  word  n< 
probably  represents  the  old  Egyptian  word  answeri 
^^n^  but  even  here  I  do  not  feel  by  any  means  sure  tl 

resemblance  is  not  accidental,  and  the  word  itself  H< 
The  word  ^^q  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the  Pentateuc 
elsewhere  only  in  Judges  vi.   19,   and   is  Semitic. 
Hebrew  K^ii  is  doubtless  the  Coptic  fC^JtX.  'j uncus,'  i 

only  found  Ex.  ii.  3,  Job  viii.  11,  Is.  xviii.  2,  sp 
Ethiopia,  and  xxxv.  7,  where  it  is  rendered  '  reeds  and  . 

ri3Fl  only  found  in  Gen.,  where  it  is  used  twenty  i 
of  the  ark  of  Noah  and  in  Exodus  twice  of  that  of  ] 
it  appears  to  represent  the  Coptic  OK&I. 

TBH  only  occurs  three  times  Gen.  xi.  3  *  slime  had 

for  mortar;'  xiv.  10  'The  vale  of  Siddim  was  pits  of  b 
and  Ex.  ii.  3  'daubed  it  with  alime,*  The  Coptic  equi' 
JUL&pe^Iy  used  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  Gen.  vL  14  and  xi 
where  the  Heb.  is  *TB3. 

D|n  nfiB^  may  at  all  events  be  compared  with  CIIC 
which  is  used  in  the  same  way  and  means  the  same 

^  If  M.  Narille's  identification  of  Pi  ka  h«et  holdf  good,  nflither 
aecepted. 

TOL.  ZTin«— [iriW  SBRIBS.]  f" 
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It  is  absurd,  however,  to  suppose  that  one  is  borrowed  from 
the  other.  The  name  of  Moses'  son  Gershom  has  beeu 
connected  with  ajejuumo)  'alienus/  but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  find  its  origin  in  Heb.  and  regard  it  as  a  vocalised 
variation  of  D^  ^11,  and  so  the  Septuagint  has  Tfipadfi. 

T\TW^  ( flax/  is  one  of  those  words  which  appear  in  the 
Pentateuch,  Exodus  ix.  31,  and  again  in  Isaiah  zlii.  3, 
xliii.  17,  but  not  elsewhere.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
occurrence  of  some  of  these  words  at  those  periods  of  the 
national  history  when  there  was  special  intercourse  with 
Egypt.  The  equivalent  for  Goshen  in  Coptic  is  K6C6JUL 
According  to  Canon  Cook,  each  of  three  nomes  in  the  Delta 
bore  a  name  of  which  the  first  syllable  was  jc^  *  a  bull/  and 

he  says,  moreover,  on  the  authority  of  Brugsch,  that  the 
name  of  the  twelfth  nome  in  Lower  Egypt  was  K^CKG. 

Fathom  or  Pithom  is  that  which  belongs  to  Thum.  Pathros 
is  probably  iXA.-eT'-pA.C  *  that  which  is  towards  the  south/ 

Rameses  is  of  course  connected  with  p^  *  the  sun/  and 
JULCC  *  genitus,  procreatus.'  Succoth  appears  to  have  been 
identified  by  M.  Naville  with  the  name  Thuku  or  Thuket 
found  by  him  at  Maskhutah.  Pibeseth  like  Pithom  is  that 
which  belongs  to  Beseth  or  Bubastis.  A  great  many  Hebrew 
words  are  given  in  the  excursus  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary 
as  being  virtually  Egyptian  words.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
must  be  received  with  great  caution  and  a  certain  amount 
of  reserve.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  there  is  au 
apparent  similarity  between  two  words  in  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew,  that  they  are  the  same  word,  or  that  the  likeness 
is  anything  more  than  accidental;  and  even  if  we  cannot 
discover  the  root  of  a  Hebrew  word  in  Hebrew,  it  does  not 
follow  that  its  root  is  to  be  found  in  Egyptian.  It  seems 
to  me  also  that  the  principles  of  transliteration  between 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  are  too  uncertain  to  be  any  sure 
guide  to  us,  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the 
variety  of  derivations  and  equivalents  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  more  common  proper  names,  such  as  Pharaoh, 
Moses,  and  the  like.    To  be  quite  sure  that  we  have  found 
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the  true  equivalent  of  a  Hebrew  word  in  Egyptian 
moreover,  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  latter 
than  I  can  pretend  to  possess,  and  not  only  a  knoT 
its  vocabulary,  but  a  knowledge  also  of  its  laws  of  < 
tion,  composition,  grammatical  usage  and  the  like, 
take  the  proper  names  that  are  certainly  Egyptian 
Pharaoh,   Potiphar,   Zaphnath-Paaneah,   and   the 
find  that  scholars  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as 
meaning,  and  I  for  one  am  ready  to  confess  that 
the  list  in  the  Speaker*s  Commentary  is  too  long  ra 

too  short.     There  are  a  few  other  words,  such  as  ^H 

K&^>   and  the  like,   which  we  may   feel  pretty 

Egyptian ;  but  as  for  the  rest  of  the  list,  I  myself 
doubtful  indeed  about  them.     For  instance,  it  see 
absurd  to  seek  for  an  Egyptian  origin  for  such  a 
D^D&  "^vffy  the  words  used  of  Pharaoh's  taskmaste; 

i.  11.  Each  of  the  component  elements  is  unc 
Ilebrew :  why  not  therefore  the  combination  P  '  He 
over  the  tribute '  is  a  phrase  with  which  we  are  fa 
2  Sam.  XX.  24,  1  Kings  iv.  6,  and  elsewhere,  and 
D^DD  ^W  hardly  needs  much  explanation  from 
sources. 

n&T  occurs  only  in  Ex.  ii.  3  and  Is.  xxxiv.  9  bis, 

refers  it  to  a  root  MT"3^T  *  to  flow,'  and  compares  t 
u^Jj  'fluxit,'  so  that  there  seems  no  sufficient  : 
search  for  it  elsewhere. 

D^rP  ^^  ^*  H  'with  their  enchantments,' 
the  plural  of  the  word  used  in  Oen.  iii.  24  of  th< 
sword  at  Paradise. 

ITl^lfiY  Gesenius  regards  as  compounded  of  ItSi 
came  forth,'  and  ^*ij  *  a  marsh/  as  if  leaping  in  < 

forth  from  the  marsh.  The  Arabic  retains  the  \ 
rejecting  the  *1,  ^Ja^.  With  regard  to  the  otl 
claimed  as  Egyptian,  e.g.  pD,  n£)D3  TyilJ,  |*nB^,  |B 
T^^  Di«  n!ian.  pQK.  rnSm  PpSnH  and  « 
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named  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary^  I  see  no  reason  t<> 
believe  that  they  are  other  than  genuinely  Semitic  words. 

I  come  now  to  the  Persian  and  Aryan  words  in  Daniel, 
Esther  and  Ezra,  and  the  first  is  naturally  Cyrus.  In  the 
Avesta  Cyrus  is  Ilusrava.  Kawlinson  says  the  name  is  now 
generally  connected  with  the  Kuru  family  of  Ancient  India,. 
Speaker's  Commentary,  3,  422.  The  ancient  authorities 
distinctly  tell  us  that  the  name  was  equivalent  to  the  sun, 
and  that  the  Persians  called  the  sun  Kvpo^  or  Kovpo^.  In 
modem  Persian  j^  is  undeniably  the  sun,  cf.  Sansk.  "^jlC 
*  a  hero.'  The  Sanskrit  writes  the  word  for  *  sun '  with  a 
dental  ^.  «x^^j|^=  sunlight.  Fuerst  says  the  final  B^  is 
the  nominative  of  the  Persian,  but  the  modem  Persian  has 
no  nominative  termination.  Darius  in  like  manner  is 
doubtless  connected  withj^^),  meaning  'Lord,  Master/  etc. 
with  a  like  termination.  The  word  also  means  'house, 
palace,'  etc.    Cf.  the  word  Pharaoh  and  its  supposed  meaning. 

Arioch  means  a  great  lion,  as  Nisroch  means  a  great  eagle 

and  the  like.     Abednego  probably = Abed  Nebo  just  as  /31 

=)9u)8\o9,  ^€papov=.y\€<j}apov,  etc. 

Meshach  is  referred  by  Qesenius  to  *^j-^  '  the  guest  or 
friend  of  the  king.'  According  to  Fuerst  it  is  from  tA!^* 
the  Sanskrit  ^xf  'a  ram,'  and  hence  the  sun-god.  Max 
Miiller  says,  "Meshach  may  have  been  mes  'friend,'  and  sitah 
'  king,'  but  in  Persian  this  compound  could  only  mean  '  kin^ 
of  the  friend';"  but  with  all  due  deference,  mes-i-ahah  int 
Modern  Persian  would  unquestionably  mean  'friend  of  the 
king.'  But  the  similar  termination  in  Shadraoh  leads  us 
to  seek  some  common  element.  Fuerst  regards  Shadrach. 
as  the  same  as  Iladrach  Zech.  ix.  1,  and  thinks  it  means 
the  circular  path  of  the  sun,  thence  the  name  of  the  sun- 
god.^ 

Ahasuerus  probably  exhibits  a  terminal  formation  similar 
to  that  in  Cyrus,  Darius,  etc.  It  is  the  Greek  Xerxes, 
the  Sanskrit  "^  being  represented  by  f  in  Greek  and  by 

1  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  of  the  LXX.  bATin^ 
"X^Zphx  in  both  places. 
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H-hB^  in  Hebrew,  with  a  prosthetic  and  epenthetic 
which  the  Hebrews  were  obliged  to  adopt  to  expr 
sound  at  the  commencement  of  a  syllable.     In  like 
NnC^ETimN  is  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  Artaxen 

the  first  syllable  survives  inj^*^j\,  but  its  actual  deri 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine.     Hesychius  says  Apra 

i]pa)€<;  irapa  IHpacuf;,  but  what  is  the  wordP  }B^ 
Dan.  iii.  2,  vi.  2,  Esth.  i.  1,  on  the  same  principle 
represent  an  initial  '^,  and  is  probably  the  Greek  Sar 
which  is  apparently  connected  with  ^^^  *the  kee 
guardian  of  the  host  or  army.'  It  has  no  equival 
modern  Persian. 

In  the  same  way  *1P^HN    ^^B^hN   l^B^nS  no 

represent  the  modem  Persian  jxJ^  *  a  camel.*    This  ^ 

probably  took  the  place  of  ^  in  the  older  Persian.  N 
*  diligently/  is  found  in  Ezra  vii.  23.  It  is  in  all  prol 
connected  with  the  modem  Persian  CL^jJ  'rightl} 
gently/   or  ^Ljij  ji  *in    the  right,   rightly.'    jni 

r*l!^  ^*!^  are  probably  Semitic  in  both  elements,  the 

according  to  Fuerst,  being  the  astrologers  of  the  god  ol 
Adar. 

P3*1*1N  or  D*Jb3*|*l  is  the  same  word  as  Daric,  h 

derived,  which  seems  to  be  very  uncertain.     The  der 
is  from  ^j^  and  jU  'the  king's  image/  Fuerst 
Kn&riK  equals  Ecbatana,  the  m  becoming  b. 

N3TBDX  Ezra  v.  8,  etc.,  we  may  compare  with  the  i 
Persian  ^jj^\  *  complete,'  and  on  the  authority  of 
as  quoted  by  Fuerst,  the  old  Persian  aa-parna^  i.e.  'con 
quite/  pama  being  the  pass  part,  otpiri  *  to  complete. 

DnSM  Ezra  iv.  13,  'endamage  the  revenue  of  the 
is  a  very  uncertain  word ;  the  IjXX.  render  it  teal  row 
which  the  Syriac '  and  so  it  is '  nearly  corresponds. 

Mithredath,  the  name  of  a  treasurer  under  Cyr 
L  8,  is  obviously  compounded  of  Mithra,  the  nai 
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mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahrimaiiy  connected  probablj 

with  fifn  *  the  sun,  a  friend/  etc.,J^  Persian  *the  sun,  love/ 

etc.  The  last  syllable  would  seem  to  be  connected  with 
jj  j\  J  *  to  give.' 

|WB^3  Ezra  iv.  7,  *a  letter,*  seems  to  come  from  or  be 
connected  with  the  Persian  ^"-A^^y  *  to  write.*  Fuerst 
regards  the  |;  as  a  noun-ending,  but  the  modem  language 
has  no  such  form. 

Pith  gam  WHS)  Esther^i.  20,   'decree,*    is  perhaps  the 

modern  Persian  |«U^  '  message  or  embassy.*  What  the  old 
form  was  I  do  not  know. 

^2ir\£)  'food,  fare,*  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 

Sanskrit  TrfTWR;  -^Vj  iii  Persian,  is  'toll,  tribute.*  If  this 
is  really  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  a  curious  instance 
of  foreign  influence  so  early  in  Babylon. 

W^P  and  I^B^na  Ezra  vii.  11,  Esth.  iii.  14,  'copy.*  The 
first  element  is  probably  the  same  as  before,  but  what  is  the 
second  ?  D^pri*|3  Esth.  i.  3,  etc.,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Sanskrit  TT^HT  '  first.* 

NHCnin  perhaps  connected  with  the  Persian  (jkMjj>  'fear,* 
and  jj'-Nj-y  '  to  fear.'    Gesenius  compares  '  Gestrenger  Herr/ 

*1^3  is  interpreted  by  /*^1il,  but  the  modem  Persian  for 
'part,  portion,  fragment*  is  ^r^b,  with  which  there  is 
probably  some  connection. 

The  word  Cb*1H  is  common  both  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Cbaldaoan  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  is  so  far  a  reason  for  not 
seeking  its  origin  in  Coptic.  Otherwise  Gesenius  compares 
epXOJJUL  from  ep  fficcre  and  XUOMX  Swafii^  and  CA.- 
peCTtWJUL  cu^fos  secretorum,  I  would  rather  believe  with. 
Fuerst  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  tD^ri  stylus.    In  like  manner 

we  have  D*^*!!?  '  an  axe.*     Some  have  compared  jcj«ij>. . 

According  to  Gesenius  and  Fuerst,  Belshazzar  and  Belte- 
shazzar  are  only  variations  of  the  same  name,  and  mean  the 
Prince  of  Bel  or  the  favourite  of  Bel,  the  sh  or  tsh  being  the 
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Zend  genitive.  Fuerst  admits  that  the  name  has  m 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  certainly  the  atten 
weld  together  a  GhaldsDan  proper  name  and  a  S 
termination  by  means  of  an  Aryan  genitive  oase-< 
does  not  look  promising.  The  names  moreover  m 
distinct,  and  not  improbably  mean  respectively  '  Bel 
the  prince '  and  '  Beltis  defends  the  prince/ 

The  word  HHS)  is  thought  to  be  connected  with  x 
Pasha,  but  Pasha  is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  Pad 
and  if  so  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  ini|  'wing, 
Fuerst  compares  «l^b  (*  dignity,  rank,  officer,  employ 
Johnson)  and  translates  it  '  under-govemor/  Max  ] 
asks  by  way  of  suggestion  whether  the  Hll  terminat 
the  Chaldee  can  be  meant  for  ifll,  Pusey,  Danicly  p.  57i 
that  case  the  |)  may  represent  the  pad  or  iff^f,  but  the 
and  derivation  of  this  word  is  mysterious. 

N*^3*1^  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,   *  the  treasurers,'  apparent! 

same  as  N*n3«  Ezra  vii.  21,  cf.  nSTH  i.  8.     Of  the  lai 
words  the  first  is  taken  as  the  plural  of  the  second,  ai 
word  in  Daniel  as  a  variation  of  the  same.     In  tl 
etymology  must  be  sought  in  the  singular  form  of  the 
and  then  treasure-bearer  ,^  '  treasurer  *  and  Jo  •  b 

keeper,'  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  equivalents.  Bui 
their  appearance  in  Daniel  has  to  be  accounted  for.  I 
manner  N*^3n*1 '  counsellors,'  Dan.  iii.  2,  3=law-beare 

at  all  events,  that  is  the  etymology  proposed  by  so  hi 
authority  as  Max  Miiller.  It  seems  strange,  howevei 
the  long  vowel  in  dad  and  bar  should  be  represented 
sheva  in  Hebrew. 

K^Pl&ri  occurs  Daniel  iii.  2,  3.    The  proposed  refe 
the  Sanskrit  nf^qfq  is  preposterous,  as  the  mo     n 

Mufti  still  survives  from  the  same  Semitic  root='a  w 
learned  in  the  law.' 

The  word  V??'!!'  Dan.  i.  11,  16,  evidently 
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officer ;  as  to  its  derivation  I  feel  very  uncertain.  The  pro- 
posed iT^  and  fiXT^  ('^  is  properly  '  sweet/  fieOv,  J^  is 
'  head '  in  Persian)  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  why  should 
we  seek  for  Aryan  etymologies  at  a  time  prior  to  the  Persian 
ruleP 

n3p3  Dan,  ii.  6,  v.  17,  *  rewards/  may  well  be  referred 

to  the  Semitic  root  T3  in  the  sense  of  ^spoils,  gains/  far 
more  naturally  than  to  H^or  ^TR- 

I^D  only  in  the  plural  seems  to  be  referable  to  the  Arabic 
root  ^^)^^i  which  in  the  second  conjugation  means  *  ap- 
pointed a  deputy.'  In  the  first  conjugation  it  means  'filled.' 
Cf,  tlie  Hebrew  phrase  of  filling  the  hand,  that  is,  con- 
secrating the  priest.  The  Arabic  usage  may  indeed  be 
derived  from  this  word,  in  which  case  we  have  carte  blanche 
for  the  derivation  of  its  etymology. 

/Il^p  Dan.  iii.  21,  27.  This  has  been  identified  by  meta- 
thesis with  the  Persian  .^ili,  or  .Id-i  'breeches  or  drawers/ 
The  Arabic  is  JIj^,  plural  J-o^-^,  and  the  etymology  has 
been  sought  in  fif^  and  h,  truly  a  curious  etymology  for 
breeches  *  a  covering  of  the  head.* 

p3^p  Dan.  vi.  3  *  presidents.*  This  is  very  possibly  con- 
nected with  Sargon  and  ^nT»  ^^^  I  would  certainly  rather 
refer  it  to  (JJ^  'socius  fuit*  with  Fuerst,  than  attempt  to 
connect  it  with  ftf^  v.  Gesenius,  which  for  many  reasons  I 

should  regard  as  impossible. 

IJ^JDH  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29,  evidently  'a  chain/  This  is 
referred  to  the  Sanskrit  Wl^y  but  then  what  about  the  H  P 
All  the  commentators  and  the  Dictionaries  assume  the  con- 
nexion with  /MavLd/crj<;,  monile,  and  the  like,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  presence  of  the  initial  H  when  it  is  not  wanted 
is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

03*13  'cotton,'  Esther  i.  6,  is  undoubtedly  the  Sanskrit 
cfiiJi^,  the  Greek  Kdp'rraao<:  and  Latin  carbasus. 
^ri3  is  obviously  connected  with  THS  *  surrounded,'  -what- 
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ever  similarity  or  relation  there  may  be  with  kISi 
iCiTapi<;. 

^Sri  '  a  peacock '  is  probably  the  Sanskrit  fiif^fi^  'a  < 
one  or  peacock/     This  word  in  Tamil  becomes  togei. 

D^SIp  'apes'  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sanskrit  nfi(, 
Bopp  derives  from  7|ii^  '  to  move  about/     If  the  m  is 
lost,  this  may  account  for  the  long  vowel  of  the  Hebn 

D^SnJB'  is  in  all  probability  'tooth  of  the'ibha,  ' 

elephant/  1[H>  a  word  which  appears  again  in  7^^! 
elephant/  and  in  an  Egyptian  form  quoted  by  G 
G&OT.     The  Semitic  article  is  thus  embodied  in  the 

Ebur  is  referred  to  the  same  word.  This  is  one  of  th< 
interesting  and  the  most  certain  instances  of  intet 
between  the  Semites  and  the  Aryans. 

D^Qil^  and  D^HD/N  is  probably  connected  with 
two  Sanskrit  words  that  have  been  proposed,  if^  '  t 
cotton  tree '  and  ^^  or  ^fW^  '  sandalwood.'      The 
seems  preferable. 

KT113  must  be  connected  with  Ki]pv^  and  similar 
In  like  manner  DnH\'5  must  be  connected  with  / 
K33D  with  aafifivtcrj,    and   pfl^D^   with    y^aXrqpioi 
jyy\Slt!fiD  with  avfiffwivla.      It  is  manifestly  one  th 

trace  a  connection  between  words  of  this  kind  in  Ian 
not  allied,  and  quite  another  to  say  that  in  the  particu 
one  has  been  borrowed  from  the  other. 

D*^^  is  a  word  found  in  Eccles.  ii.  5,  Song  of  Songs 
and  Nehemiah  ii.  8.     It  is  obviously  the  Greek  irapc 
but  the  origin  of  the  word  is  very  uncertain*     It 
frequently  connected  with  the  Sanskrit   h\^i|9   bi 
properly  means  'a  foreign  country/  though  Fuerst 
as  'a  region  of  surpassing  beauty.'    Two  other  wo 
proposed,  the  Armenian  pardez  'a  garden  surrounc 
house,'  and  the  Zend  pairidaeza  *  an  inclosure/    T 
relation  of  these  several  forms  is  doubtful,  though 
probably  connected. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  a  complete  or  exhaustive 
list  of  foreign  words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  have 
contented  myself  rather  with  the  more  obvious  and  familiar 
ones.  Every  man  who  has  a  special  taste  for  Egjrptiaa 
or  Assyrian  investigation  will  easily  imagine  he  detects 
Egjrptian  or  Assyrian  or  Accadian  words  in  Hebrew.  The 
tendency  is  one  which  needs  to  be  jealously  and  carefully 
watched,  and  does  not  want  stimulating,  as  we  are  very  apt 
to  be  misled  by  the  fascination  of  our  own  imaginary  dis- 
coveries, and  there  is  nothing  that  is  so  absorbing  as  the 
fascination  of  a  new  discovery. 
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(Jane,  Jolj,  Aogort.) 

I.   Refobts  of  Meeiikos  of  tfe  Sotal  Asiatic  Societt 
1885-86. 

Seventh  Meeting,  2lit  June,  1886. — E,  L.  Skandbeth, 
the  Chair. 

EUelion* :  Snrgeon-GeneTal  "W.  E.  Cornish,  CLE. ; 
John  Baillie;  and  Mr.  Jchangfr  K.  B.  Kama,  as  lU-sideot  3 
Ur.  '^'illiam  Davies  as  non-Bcsidciit  Uember. 

Tho  following  paper  vas  read  by  the  aathor:  Early 
Symbolism,  by  Bobert  Sewell,  Uadras  Civil  Bonlcc,  '. 
U.R.A.S.  The  object  of  tho  lecturer  was  to  sliow  th 
probability,  those  symbols  found  carved  on  early  Buddb 
monts,  which  cannot  be  directly  traced  to  iDiii^^cuau 
sources,  were  derived  from  Western  Asian  8yiiibi>ls,  \iti 
and  connected  with  Sun-worship.  Snmmariainp  the  pre 
local  history,  ho  showed  that  for  eight  centuries  .Northern 
open  to  Assyrian  and  Chaldtean  influences,  while  fur  the  e 
two  centuries  a  considerable  portion  of  that  country  wi 
to  tho  Persian  empire.  Alluding  to  a  probable  trading  ii 
of  tho  inhabitants  on  either  side  the  Indus,  and  givicg 
Greek  and  Roman  infloenco  in  India,  he  argiHil  thnt  t 
■titions  and  beliefs  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  whetliui 
in  Assyria,  Chaldsa  or  Persia,  wore  very  similar,  and 
■equently  the  present  identification  of  early  Boddhist  syt 
nothing  improbable.  Ur.  Sewell  then  entered  into  de 
illustrated  his  argument  by  reference  to  particular  cases  o 
and  resemblance. 

'  Of  tbo  fire  head*  into  which  thii  wdioii  wu  diniled  in  tin-  !»■ 
Jonroal,  foor  ■Dd  fire  will  for  the  preMUt  qiisrter,  and  onlil  <;<itiipi.'i 
arnmgcnients,  ba  merged  in  a  geiMral  rftumi,  nioh  u  faitlitrt'i  mli 
Anniud  Beport.    A  Mparale  head  ii  intnidoMl  fot  Otntury  Noliit 
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The  whole  appears  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal. 

Sir  George  Bird  wood  and  M.  Bertin  spoke  also  on  the  subject. 
The  remarks  of  the  former,  of  which  a  written  abstract  was  received, 
liavo  been  printed  as  an  addendum  to  the  paper. 

This  Meeting  concluded  the  Session  1885-86.  At  its  close  the 
Society  adjourned  to  Xovember  next.  Monday,  the  15th  of  that 
month,  has  been  since  fixed  as  the  date  for  resuming  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

II.    Proceedings  of  Asiatic  ob  Ohiextal  Societies.* 

Adadc  SiKictif  of  Bengaly  Gth  Januari/^  18S6. — D.  Waldie,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Xine  presentations  were  announced,  and  four  elections  of  Ordinary 
Iklcmbers,  with  two  withdrawals,  notified. 

The  Philological  Secretary  read  reports  on  four  finds  of  ancient 
coins,  i,€.  : — 

1.  On  fifteen  old  silver  coins  forwarded  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
of  the  Jhelum  District. 

2.  On  thirteen  silver  coins  from  the  Collector  of  Bhagalpiir. 

3.  On  fifteen  silver  coins  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
N.W.  Provinces  and  Oiidh. 

4.  On  twenty  old  coins  and  two  rings  from  the  Subdiv'isional  Officer 
of  Sasserdm. 

A  circular  was  read  from  the  SocidtcS  de  Physique  et  d'llistoire 
Xaturelle  de  Gunuve,  ofiering  for  comi^tition  a  prize  of  500  franca, 
for  the  best  monograph  of  a  genus  or  family  of  plants,  to  be  written 
either  in  Latin,  French,  Genuan,  English,  or  Italian. 

The  papers  read  were  on  Natural  History  and  Botany. 

^rd  Fehrunrij,  18S6  (Annual  Meeting). — Dr.  Bdjendraldla  MitiB^ 
C.I.E.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Reports 

The  Keiwrt  having  been  read  and  adopted,  tlie  President  delivered 
his  Address,  proix)sing,  in  conclusion,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  and  Hon.  Treasurer  for  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

The  President  then  announced  the  result  of  Office-bearers  and 
Members  of  Council  as  reported  by  the  Scrutineers ;  Auditors  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  past  year's  accounts,  and  the  Meeting  was 
resolved  into  tlie  Ordinary  Monthly  General  Meeting  : — 

E.  F.  T.  Atkhison,  Esq.,  B.A.,  C.S.,  the  newly-appointed  President^ 
in  the  chair. 

^  Under  this  head  are  necessarily  comprised  the  Reports  reaived  during  the 
quarter,  ruther  thun  the  Proceedings  of  that  particular  quarter. 
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Sixteen  presentations  were  announced  ;  three  candidates  foi 
proix)»ed,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Percival  accepting 
of  Hon.  General  Secretary.     A  Qovemment  notification,  c 
Revised  Rules  for  the  working  of  the  Indian  Treasure  Trove 
read  and  recorded. 

The  Philological  Secretary  read  a  report  on  sixty  old  cop; 
received  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  N.W.  Provinces  i 
of  which  thirteen  were  of  Sultan  Shir  Shah,  nineteen  of  Sul 
Shah,  five  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah,  sixteen  of  Akbar,  a 
of  the  Sultans  of  Gujrdt.     A  communication  was  also  read 
Private  Secretary  to  H.H.  the  Mahdrdni  of  Udaipur  forwai 
ancient  coins  with  descriptive  note. 

Dr.   Rajendraliila    Mitra   read   an    extract    from    Babu 
Mukarji's  letter  forwarding  impressions  of  inscriptions  in  an 
character,  or  hard  to  decipher,  taken  from  Hindu  stone-temples 
Besides  contributions    in  the    Natural  History    Departi 
historical  pa|)er8  were  read  at  the  Meeting— one  on  the  decli 
SamAnis,  by  Mr.  Oliver,  and  one  on  the  Birthday  of  Akbar,  pul 
the  Journal  and  hereafter  noticed. 

Sni  March,  1886. — E.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  • 
Twenty    presentations  were  announced ;    the    election 
Ordinary  Members    and  one  withdrawal    notified  ;    two 
for  election  proposed  ;  and  the  personnd  of  the  several  Como 
the  year  appointed. 

Among  the  papers  read  were  one  "  On  Plaoe-Names  in  Me 
Mr.  R.  S.  Whiteway,  and  one  "  On  South  Indian  Coins,"  by 
R  C.  Tufiiiell,  Madras  Staff  Corps.  Both  are  to  appeal 
Journal. 

The  President  imparted  to  the  meeting  a  suggestion  that  si 
conversation  be  brought  forward  after   the  disposal  of  t) 
business  of  the  Society ;   the  Meeting  resolving  itself  into 
saziono  for  the  discussion  of  questions  to  be  fixed  on  beforehai 
comprised  in  Natural  History  on  one  evening,  and  those  i 
Philology  on  another,  alternately. 
1th  April,  188G.— E.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  President^  in  the 
Twenty-one  presentations  were  announced,  two  Ordinary 
elected,  two  candidates  proposed  for  election,  and  three  i 
notified. 

The  Philological  Secretary  exhibited  two  ancient  cop] 
oeived  from  Rai  Shyam  Bahidur,  Vakil,  Chupra,  and  read  ttu 
Report : — 

1.  On  seventeen  coins  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of « 

2.  On  eight  ooins  finom  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Oigra 

3.  On  104  silver  coins  from  the  Deputy  CommissioDer 
Central  ProvincesL 
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4.  On  a  gold  coin  from  the  Collector  of  Nuddea.  This  is  affirmed 
to  be  one  of  Ndra  Gupta,  an  ancient  ruler  of  Bihdr  and  Bengal,  and 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  a.d.  400,  if  the  end  of  the  second 
century  be  accepted  as  the  initial  epoch  of  the  rise  of  the  earlier 
Gupta  line. 

5.  On  thirty-two  silver  coins  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Haipur. 

6.  On  forty-one  coins  (rupees)  from  the  Collector  of  Hooghly. 

7.  On  four  cop|)er  coins  from  the  Divisional  Magistrate  of  Mirzapiir. 

8.  On  sixteen  gold  and  457  silver  coins  from  the  Secretary  of  Govern- 
ment N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh.  Among  others  are  seven  gold 
Gupta  coins  from  Kae  Bareilly  ;  the  remaining  nine  gold  coins  are 
llomtinkis,  very  small,  from  the  Partiibgarh  District. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Greographical  Society  of  Lyons,  in  forwarding 
a  book  entitled  "Do  Tinflueuce  des  Religions  sur  le  ddveloppement 
(Sconomique  des  Pcuples,"  had  stated  that  his  Society  would  be  happy 
if  any  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  India  would  undertake  an 
analogous  labour  with  regard  to  the  Religions  of  that  country.  With 
reference  hereto,  the  President  remarked  that  the  best  response  would 
be  to  announce  the  matter  in  the  Proceedings. 

Two  pa^xirs  were  read :  1.  "  On  some  Snow  Measurements  at  Kailong 
in  Lahoul,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Heyde  ;  2.  "On  Three  New  Himalayan 
I'rimulas,"  by  G.  King,  Esq.,  M.B.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S. 

The  President,  entering  into  particulars  of  the  work,  paid  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  worth  and  ability  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  ThomaSi 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Mitra, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  numismatic  research.  Eulo^sing  his 
private  character  and  qualities,  the  learned  doctor  remarked  that  those 
"  who  were  best  able  to  appreciate  his  merits  held  him  in  high  esteem." 

The  subject  for  conversation  in  the  Philological  Society's  Depart* 
mcnt  was  "  Manikhyala,  and  a  gold  ornament  made  of  Roman  coins 
recently  found  there." 

Soci^t4  Asiatiquej  Paris,  Ath  May,  1886. — M.  Barbier  de  Meynard, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  election  of  three  new  members,  and  ordinary  businesSi 
M.  Clcrmont-Ganncau  stated  to  the  Council  particulars  regarding  certain 
Palmy rcne  inscriptions  which  had  not  been  published. 

M.  Oppcrt  read  the  translation  of  a  Babylonian  inscription  con- 
taining a  marriage  contract  confirmed  by  a  tribunal 

M.  Rubens  David  offered  the  suggestion  that  the  two  Aramsdan 
wonls  ardikla  and  an/oublu  (signifying  architect  and  mason  respectively) 
have  in  their  comi)osition  the  wonl  ard  '  servant,'  coupled  in  the  one 
cose  with  ekal  for  haikal  (temple  or  palace),  and  in  the  other  with 
gahoul  (artizan). 
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Tbe  Abbd  Qaentin,  who  had  returned  from  the  Btuilj  of 
inacriptiona  regarding  the  Deluge  at  the  Britiefa  Miueum,  gn< 
that  ha  would  shortly  Bubmit  to  the  Council  Uie  result  a. 
searches. 

Soetttff  of  Biblieil  Atvkreoiogif,  London,  W  June,  1886.- 
Morrison,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  routine  of  proceedings,  Mr.  F. 
Price,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  describing  anumber  of  Egjptiai 
in  hia  Collection.  Those  on  which  the  greater  stress  whaI! 
Ekhmim,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chemmis,  on  the  riglit  bun 
Nile  opposite  to  Suh^,  where  some  very  interesting  ex<. 
discoTeries  had  been  mode  in  1S85.  Two  sepulchnd  boie 
wood,  with  remarkable  drawings  and  decorations  ;  the  petle 
figure  of  Ptah-Socaris-Osiris ;  tbe  lid  or  cover  of  t  funerea 
sycamore  wood,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Ta  poer,  the  wife  of  I 
(as  read  by  M.  Revillout),  and  some  masks  from  mummy  ci 
among  the  articles  described. 

The  following  communications  to  the  Society  are  0:1  the  rei 

Two  from  U.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf  on  the  name  of  l!ic  Lihi 
(Lnd  the  Egyptian  Ood  Apriat ;  one  fo>m  Professor  Savco  on  in 
at  Afaydoe  sad  elsewhere ;  one  from  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ball  un  I  \ 
of  David;  and  a  second  from  Professor  Sayce  on  "Coptic  .1 
Christian  Inscriptions  in  Upper  Egypt."  Besides  tbi!se,  '. 
Hannes,  "  the  monastery  of  Father  John,''  with  its  ceEat 
surroundings,  has  supplied  the  material  of  a  most  interesting 
AmeriexM  Orienlal  Society,  ISth  Mag,  1886.— ProfMsorW.D. 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  Proceedings,  reports  were  given 
from  Mr.  Bockhill,  in  Peking.  He  had  sent  some  nibbingt 
pillar  inscriptions  from  Pan  Shan,  east  of  tbe  capitjtl. 
ftom  the  Ming  Dynasty  (a.d.  1368-1^44),  and  many  uf  the 
are  Nigari  Sanskrit.  Sixteen  Roman  coiiu  also  had  t>ccit  f< 
Peking,  some  of  which  antedated  from  Neio. 
The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  papeis  read,  or  acGsptcl  for  r 

1.  On  Hebrew  Military  History  in  the  Light  of  Modon 
Science ;  by  General  Henry  Carrington,  U.S.Army. 

2.  On  a  Greek  Hagiologic  MS.  in  the  Philaddphia  Lib 
Professor  J.  Hall,  tf  New  York  City.    Of  this  curious  relic  u 
analysis  is  given. 

3.  On  the  Identification  of  Avaris  at  Sin  ;  by  Bev.  W.  C. 
of  Boston. 

4.  On  the  Warrior  Caste  in  India ;  by  Profemir  E.  W.  II 
Bryn  Uawr  CoQ^ii,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn, 

6.  The  Correlation  of  *  sod  » in  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit 
U.  Bloomfield,  of  Baltimon. 
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6.  On  Negative  Clauses  in  the  Rig-Veda ;  by  Miss  Eva  Channing, 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

7.  On  tho  Ancient  Persians'  Abhorrence  of  Falsehood,  illustrated 
from  the  Avcsta ;  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York  City. 

8.  Hindu  Eschntology  and  the  Katha  Upanishad  ;  by  Professor 
Whitney,  of  New  Haven. 

9.  The  Ao  Naga  Language  of  Southern  Assam  ;  by  Prot  John  Avery, 
of  Brunswick,  Maine. 

10.  On  a  Sacrificial  Tablet  from  Sippur;  by  Prof.  D.  Q.  Lyon,  of 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11.  On  certain  important  recent  Assyriological  Publications,  by 
Professor  Lyon. 

12.  Three  Hymns  of  tho  First  Book  of  the  Atharva-Veda  ;  by  Prof. 
Bloomfield. 

13.  Lexicographical  Notes  from  the  MahabhUrata;  by  Prof.  Hopkins. 
14  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Indian  Sibilants  ;  by  Profl 

Bloomfield  and  Dr.  Ed\N'ard  N.  Spicker,  of  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  spoken  addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  T. 
P.  Hughes  and  the  Rev.  John  Chandler ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ward 
exhibited  photograplLs  of  Hittito  Sculpture  from  *Ain  Tab. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  New  Haven  on  27th  October. 

III.     COBRESFONDEKCE. 
Pre'Akkadian  Writing. 

62,  CiLEsiLTON  Road,  Fulhah  Road,  S.W. 

Deab  Sib,  22nd  8epL,  1886. 

I  am  desirous  of  directing  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
I  have  advocated  for  several  years  tho  existence  of  the  Chaldesan 
or  Babylonian  writing  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Akkadians  in 
tho  country.  Tho  successive  transformations  undergone  by  the 
writing,  chiefly  in  its  arrangement,  and  the  fact  that  the  Akkadian 
sounds  were  not  the  most  important,  hod  forced  this  conclaBion 
upon  my  mind.  I  have  published  this  in  several  places,  notably 
in  tho  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiaiio  Society ,  April,  1883,  Vol.  XV. 
p.  279,  note  3. 

In  the  last  issue  of  tho  Journal  (Vol.  XVIII.  Part  III.)  there  is 
a  paper  on  the  Pre-Akkadi^m  Semites,  by  Mr.  0.  Bertin,  in  which 
no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  priority  of  my  discovery. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

The  Secretary  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  TebbIEV  DB 
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IV.    Obituabt  Notices. 


Thrco  losses  to  the  Society  by  death  have  taken  place  ^v 
quarter :  two,  Resident  Members,  one  of  many  and  one  of 
standing,  the  other  a  distinguished  scholar  who  had  been  ( 
of  Honorary  Members  for  four  years. 

John  HalUti  Batten^  son  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Joseph  Halle 
Principal  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  and  * 
his  wife,  was  bom  at  Haileybury,  in  the  county  of 
on  5  May,  1811.     He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse,  and 
1827,  received  a  nomination  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service 
Edward  Parry,  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company, 
afterwards  he  entered  Haileybury  College,  and  passed  on 
1829,  having  obtained  a  prize  for  an  Essay,  and  marked  i 
Distinguished.     During  his  career  at  the  College  he  was  : 
ficient  in  Classics,  Law,  Political  Economy,  and  Persian 
tlie  other  subjects  which  formed  the  curriculum  of  hi 
John  Hallett  Batten  arrived  in  Bengal  on  22  November, 
in  the  following  year  proceeded  to  Europe  on  furlough, 
return  to  India  he  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Con 
of  Revenue  and  Circuit  in  the  Gorakhpiir  division,  and 
later  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate  and  Collector  at  Azimgarh 
ferred  in  1834  to  the  Meerut  division,  under  the  Comm 
Revenue  and  Circuit,  in  1835  he  became  Assistant  to  tl 
trate  and  Collector  at  Saharanpur,  exercising  the  poweri 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  at  that  station  in  l! 
shortly  after  he  was  transferred  as  Assistant  to  the  Comm: 
Kumaon.     In  1837  he  was  Acting  Joint  Magistrate  an( 
Collector  at  Gkirhwal ;  in  1839  Senior  Assistant  to  Com 
and  in  charge  of  the  Revised  Revenue  Settlement  at  Kui 
in  1850  ho  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Kumaon.     Ag; 
furlough  to  Europe,  he  returned  to  duty  in  1858,  and  in 
appointed  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Cawnpore.     In  18( 
Commissioner  of  the  Agra  division,  but  retired  from 
1865,  when  he  became  an  Annuitant  on  the  Fund.     He  co 
papers  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  \ 
Indian  Societies.    He  died  on  July  14th,  1886,  at  Heavitre^ 
after  a  very  short  illness,  aged  75.    An  old  and  esteemed  \ 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  the  records  of  which  his  i 
appears  in  1856,  he  had  visited  its  rooms  in  Albemarle 
seeming  health  and  vigour  only  a  few  days  prior  to  his  de 

The  name  of  Mr,  Andrew  Coissk,  a  much-iespeoted 
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tho  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  is  more  especially  oonnected  with 
Eastern  interests  as  that  of  a  Member  of  the  Indian  Council. 
After  many  years  spent  on  the  Continent,  chiefly  in  Italy, 
Mr.  Cassels  went  out  to  Bombay  as  partner  in  the  great  Manchester 
firm,  Messrs.  Jolin  Peel  &  Co.,  and  founded  the  house  Peel, 
Cassels  &  Co.,  at  tlie  head  of  which  he  remained  for  a  considerable 
period.  On  returning  from  India  in  1851,  he  continued  for  sonie 
years  in  the  business  in  Manchester,  until  his  retirement,  when 
he  settled  in  London.  He  became  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Builway  Company,  and  long  acted  as  Chairman  of 
tho  Cliartorcd  Bunk  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  a  post  which  he 
only  resigned  on  accepting  the  office  of  Member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  offered  to  him  in  1874  by  Lord  Salisbury.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  statutory  term  of  tenure  of  this  office  in  1884,  repeated 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  bodies  to  secure  his  reappointment,  but  this  was  not  con- 
sidered expedient,  as  being  tho  first  vacancy  after  the  introduction 
of  the  ten  years'  limit,  although  tho  value  of  his  services  was  fully 
recognized.  Mr.  Cassels  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  which  he  took  great  interest;  he  was  one  of  their 
Committee  appointed  to  aid  the  organization  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  and  was  elected  to  their  Council  in  1872,  and 
Vice-President  in  1875.  Ho  died  on  the  2nd  of  August  in  hiB 
seventy-fifth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery. 

Professar  B,  Julg^  a  high  authority  on  the  Mongol-Kalmuk  lan- 
guages, with  which  ho  had  been  familiar  from  youth,  died  on  the 
14th  August,  aged  61,  at  Innspruck,  in  the  University  of  which 
city  he  was  Professor  of  Classical  Philology.  From  his  special 
connection  with  Tartar  Fable  Literature — a  field  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  thoroughly  occupied — ^his  loss  will  be  felt  outside  his 
own  immediate  sphere  of  work.  Only  four  years  ago  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  Honorary  Members  of  this  Society,  a  distinction 
accorded  to  his  widely-spread  reputation.  His  paper  **  On  the 
Present  State  of  Mongolian  Researches  "  was  publislied  in  Vol- 
XIV.  pp.  42-65  of  tho  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

V.     EXCERPTA   OrIENTALIA. 

Nos.  3  and  4,  vol.  liv.  part  1,  of  the  Journal  of  the  A$taiie 
Society  of  Bengal ^  consist  of  two  papers  only,  Mr.  Growso's  "  Notes 
on  the  Fatehpur  District,  N.W.P.,"  and  part  2  of  the  **  Geography 
of  India  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,"  by  Mr.  Beames.     No.  1  of  the 
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Forty -fifth  Yolame,  part  1,  besides  a  Numismatio  notice, 
leam(Hl  and  well-reasoned  article  on  the  ''Antiquity  and  Genu 
of  tlie  Kpic  called  the  Prithi  Rdj  Ras^/'  commonly  ascrii 
**  Chnnd  Bardai/'   from  the    pen  of    Kavi  Eaj    Shyamal 
M.R.A.S.,  Poet-Laureate,  and  Member  of  the  State  Cour 
IMowar ;    some  "  Notes  on  the  Ghittagong  Dialect,"  by  Mr. 
Piirgitcr,  B.A. ;   and  a  second  article  of  Mr.  Shydmal  Das,  • 
''  Birthday  of  the  Emperor  Jalaluddin  Muhammad  Akbar," 
quaintly,  but  not  inconclusively,  changes  the  generally  re 
date  of  Akbar's  birth  from  tlie  16th  October  to  the  23rd  Nov< 
1542.     While  the  **  Poet- Laureate  *'  is  shown  to  be  contribi 
four-fifths  of  this  whole  number  of  the  Journal,  it  is  cxplainc 
his  oripnal  papers  were  in  Hindi,  and  that  Munshi  Ram  Pa 
responsible  for  the  English  translation. 

Tlio  following  new  numbers  of  the  Bihliotheea  Indiea  ha\ 
received : 

Samkrit, — Pardsara  Smfiti,   by  Pandit  Chandrakdnta  ' 
lankara,  fasciculus  v. 

The  Nirukta  with  Commentaries,  edited  by  Pandit  Sat; 
Sam(iAram{,  vol.  iii.  fasc.  iv. 

Tattva  Chintamani,   ed.   Pandita  Kamakhyanatha  Tarb 
fasc.  iv. 

The  Asvavaidyaka ;    a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
compiled  by  Jayadatta  Suri,   edited  by  Kavirdj  XJmesd  C 
Gupta  Kaviratna,  fasc.  i. 

Persian, — Muntakhabu't-Tawarikh,  by  Abdu'l-Kadir  bin 
Shall  (al  Badaoni),  translated  by  Lowe,  fasc.  iv. 

Zafar-namah,  by  Maulana  Sharfu'd-d(n  'Ali  Yazdi,  od.  M; 
Muhammad  Ilahdad,  vol.  i.  fasc.  iv. 

Journal  Asiatiqits^  Huiti^me  serie,  tome  vii.  No.  2,  Mars- 
186r>,  contains  the  following  articles  :    L'Histoirc  de  Ghil 
Schimas,  by  M.  H.  Zotenberg ;  Matcriaux  pour  servir  4  I'l 
de  la  Numismatique  et  de  la  Metrologie  Musalmanes,  by 
Sauvaire;  La  Bfihatkathdmaiijarf  de  Kshemendra,  continuati> 
conclusion,  by  M.  J.  Sylvain-Luvi ;  and  Tchao-sien-tch6,  b 
memoir  on  the  Corea  by  a  Corean  (anonymous),  translated  i 
first  time  from  the  Chinese,  with  commentaiy,  by  M.  S< 
In  the  ''Nouvelles  et  Melanges''  are  a  review  of  Prince  Muhi 
Salih's  XJzbeg  poem  of  the  Shaibaniad,  translated  into  ( 
Professor  Yamb^ry ;  a  notice  of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  as  r 
from  Latin  into  Chaldsean,  and  other  papers.     No.  8  of  tin 
volume,  Mai-Juin,  1886,  contains  an  article  on  SI     /a  / 
Persian  satirical  poet  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  i    rei 
century,  by  M.   H.  Ferte,  dragoman  of  the  French  i     > 
Constantinople;    a  continoation  of  M.  Sauvaire's  ma 
history  of   Muhammadan  Numismatics  and  MetroL     ';  a 
lation  by  Professor  M.  C.  de  Harlez  of  the  last  bo*      uf  th< 
Gurun-i-Sudur6  Bithe,  forming  an  appendix  to  t      j      ory 
Empire  of  Kiu,  and  written  at  the  period  of  the  G      ui      of 
by  the  Mandchns;  and  the  second  part  of  M.  Sc      i'b  4di  < 
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on  the  Inscriptions  of  Piyoddsi.    The  contents  of  the  ''NonvelleB 
et  Melanges  "  have  been  reported  in  the  notice  of  Proceedings. 

German  Oriental  Society ,  toI.  xi.  part  2,  contains:  M.  KLam- 
roth,  on  the  Extracts  from  Grei>k  writers  in  Al-Yakub£ ;  M,  Griin- 
baum,  Obsc'rvations  on  the  Shem  Kammaphorash  as  an  ImitatiDXi 
of  an  Aramaic  Expression,  and  on  Linguistic  Imitations  in  general ; 
Spitta's  Arabic  Manuscripts ;  N.  Karamianz,  Twenty-one  letters  of 
a  lost  Alphabet ;  H.  H.  Dhruva,  Sanskrit  Grants  and  Inscriptions  of 
Gujrut  Kings,  Nos.  vi.  to  ix. ;  Hermann  Jacobi,  On  the  knowledge 
of  Asia ;  E.  Hultzsch,  Corrections  and  Additions  to  the  Amrdvati 
Inscriptions ;  P.  von  Bradke,  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Beligions  and  Languages  of  Ancient  India;  and  Extracts  from 
Dr.  Snouck  Hurgronjo's  letters  in  Lcydcn,  to  Dr.  Goldziher  in 
Budapest. 

Archeology, — An  account  of  the  American  Archaeological  Expedi- 
tion to  Mesopotamia  forms  the  subject  of  an  abstract  of  two  lectures 
recently  delivercil  by  Dr.  Hayes  Ward  of  Now  York,  quoted  in  the 
Academy,  12th  June  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circnlars. 
The  llittito  Centres  of  Marash  and  Jarablus  were  the  first  points 
visited ;  aftorwanls  Mosul,  Baghdad,  and  other  well-known  modem 
towns  in  the  'vicinity  of  Biblical  or  historically-interesting  sites. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer  there  are  still  mounds,  at  or  near 
Babylon,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  worked;  and  Warka,  second 
only  to  Babylon  in  extent,  promises  exceptional  fruitfhiness  in 
Hnti<iuities.  We  learn  also  from  the  Academy  of  the  3rd  July,  that 
I'rot'essor  Tiolo  has  republished  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Holland,  his  paper  on  **  The  principal  Temples  of 
Babylon  and  its  Suburb  Borsippa,  according  to  the  Inscriptions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar."  In  it  he  shows  conclusively  **  that  the  great 
ti^niple  of  Bel  Merodach  called  E-Sagila  contained  the  Babylonian. 
E-Zida  or  temple  of  Nebo,  and  was  not  separate  from  it.  .  .  The 
original  E-Zida  was  at  Borsippa,  and  is  now  represented  by  the 
well-known  ruins  termed  by  the  natives  Birs-i-Nimrud,  in  whose 
vitrified  bricks  many  scholars  have  seen  the  remains  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel." 

M .  Dieulafoy*s  Excavations  in  Susiana  are  again  noticed  in  the 
Academy  of  the  24th  July.  These  had  been  lately  directed  to 
opening  the  foundations  of  a  palace  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  as  also  to  fresh  discoveries  on  the  site  of 
Apadana.  Many  objects  of  interest  had  been  obtained  and  brought 
to  the  LomTC,  the  work  having  been  stimulated  by  the  Shah's 
abandonment  of  claims  to  half  the  collection,  as  stipulated  under 
the  terms  of  the  original  Farman. 

In  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  June  we  have  "Pride  Abased," 
a  Kasmiri  Talc,  which  the  Kov.  J.  Hinton  Knowles  had  heard  from 
a  Brahman  named  Mukund  Bayu  of  Srinagar;  the  "Last  years  of 
Shall  Shuja'a,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Affairs  of  Hirat,"  an 
interesting  translation  made  by  Mr.  Eehatsek  from  the  Tarikh 
Sultaui  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Khan  Bdrakzai :  a  short  contribatiinL 
to  his  Folk-Lore  in  Western  India  by  Mr.  Putlibai  D.  H.  Wi 
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**  Mudyanur  Plates  of  Saka  261  of  the  Sana  king  Malladeva  Nan- 
divarman,"  by  Lewis  Kicc,  CLE. :  a  continuation  of  Mrs. 
Grierson's  Gipsy  Index  :  and  **  Indragonim  and  other  Gram- 
marians,'* with  the  "  Chandra  Vyakarana  and  Easika-Vritta,"  two 
articles  by  Professor  Kielhom.  An  announcement  by  Mr.  V. 
A.  Smith  that  he  is  preparing  a  full  analytical  Index  to  Gen. 
Cunningham's  Archaeological  Koports,  which  will  be  published 
in  a  separate  volume  by  the  Government  of  India ;  and  three 
contributions  by  Mr.  Fleet,  one,  a  note  on  the  coins  of  the 
Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul  ;  one,  the  description  of  a  new  Grant 
of  Dharasena  II.  of  Yalabhi,  and  one  an  extract  from  the 
Achamtika : — these  constitute  the  Miscellunea  of  the  month.  The 
July  number  is  remarkable  for  Mr.  Fleet's  papers  on  the  **  Epoch 
of  the  Gupta  Era"  and  **  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese  Inscriptions;" 
succeeding  which  are  Mr.  Hultzsch's  observations  on  a  Gwalior 
Inscription  of  Yikrama  Sam  vat  1161,  and  Professor  Kielhom's 
notes  on  the  Mahabhashya.  In  the  Miscellanea  are  reviews  of 
Oen.  Cunningham's  Book  of  Indian  Eras ;  Dr.  Self  s  **  Die  Kasmir- 
Kocension  des  Panca(;ika  ;  the  Taprobanian,  a  Dra vidian  Journal 
of  local  research  published  in  Ceylon ;  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's 
**  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia;"  and  the  History 
of  Nepal,  translated  by  Munshi  Sheo  Shankar  Singh  and  Pandit 
Sri  Gunanand,  and  edited  by  Daniel  Wright,  M.D. ;  Dr.  Hughes' 
Dictionary  of  Islam ;  Mr.  T.  G.  Scott's  Burma ;  the  English 
translation  of  the  Mahabharata ;  and  a  reprint  of  Vol.  I.  Asiatio 
Ilesearch'es.  To  the  August  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary^ 
Mr.  Murray- Aynsley  contributes  No.  VI.  of  his  **  Discursive  Con- 
tributions towanls  the  comparative  study  of  Asiatic  Symbolism," 
treating  of  Sacred  Trees ;  Mr.  Patlibai  Wadia  adds  a  new  story  to 
his  illustrations  of  Folk-Lore  in  Western  India  ;  Mr.  Fleet  bnngs 
out  the  extreme  importance  of  his  sixth-century  Mandasor  In- 
scription of  Yasodharman  and  Vishnuvardhana,  supplying  the 
text  in  Roman  characters  and  a  facsimile  of  the  original ;  Pro- 
fessor Kielhom  continues  his  notes  on  the  Mahabhashya  ;  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  communicates  a  further  notice  of  the  Ancient 
Buddhist  Structure  at  Negapatam;  and  Mrs.  Grierson's  Gipsy- 
Index  is  carried  on  to  the  word  **  lied."  Of  the  two  letters 
headetl  **  Miscellanea,"  Mr.  Fleet's  will  be  noticed  later  on  under 
**  Epigraphy  "  ;  the  other  signed  G.  M.  C.  objects  to  a  passage  in  tho 
pR'face  of  Dr.  Peterson's  edition  of  the  Subhashitavali  of  Yalla- 
bhadeva,  on  which  no  more  need  be  said  than  that  one  of  the  two 
able  Editors  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  then  on  the  spot,  concurs  in 
the  objection.  As  to  the  book  itself,  Dr.  Biihler  writes  that  Dr. 
Petersen  **  has  now  given  us,  in  conjunction  with  Pandit  Durgapra- 
soda  of  Jaipur,  an  c(lition  which  certainly  will  be  most  useful,  nay 
indispensable  to  every  Sanskritist,  botli  for  the  critical  restoration 
of  many  classical  texts,  and  for  tlie  study  of  the  history  of  classical 
poetry." 

On  June  22nd,  1865,  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  for  estab- 
the  PaUtUne  Exploration  Fund, — and  on  the  same  date  thi 
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year  the  meeting  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  that 
institution — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  being  the  Chairman 
on  both  occasions.  The  work  done  has  been  snccinctiy  described  in 
a  neat,  illustrated  volume  published  by  the  Committee.  There  are 
three  objects  shown  to  press  urgently  for  accomplishment  at  the 
present  time,  i.e.  the  Becovery  of  the  Second  Well  of  Jerusalem ; 
an  Inquiry  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  residing  in 
and  about  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  publication  of  Capt.  Condor's 
Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  Le  Compte's  drawings  made  for  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau's  Archaeological  Mission,  Hart's  Natural  History 
Memoir,  and  Schumacher's  Second  Survey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Funds  will  not  be  wanting  for  so  worthy  a  purpose.  The  Quarterly 
Statement  for  July  contains  brief  but  interesting  papers  by  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis,  Capt.  Conder,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  Mr.  Weld, 
Professor  Hull,  the  Rev.  E.  Flecker,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  M. 
Schick.  Four  of  these  are  of  a  controversial  character,  but  con- 
troversy is  not  only  natural  but  desirable  in  questions  of  archaeo- 
logical identification.  Mr.  Simpson,  writing  on  "Stone  doors," 
refers  to  one  at  Lasgird  (or  Lasiird)  in  Persia,  which  "  wrought  on 
pivots  the  same  as  the  doors  of  fiashan,"  and  is  the  only  entrance  to 
the  village  within  the  circular  wall.  Much  might  be  written  on 
this  remarkable  place,  of  which  some  rough  idea  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  Bellew  in  his  sketch  at  p.  404,  "From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris." 
The  derivation  of  its  name  from  the  circle  "traced  on  the  ground 
by  Las  or  Last,  the  son  of  Noah,"  is  one  of  those  many  local  inter- 
pretations more  readily  supplied  than  logically  supported  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Shah's  dominions.  There  is  a 
review  of  Professor  Hull's  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  in  the 
Atheyiieum  of  Juno  12, 

In  the  Academy  of  August  7,  Mr.  James  Burgess  gives  an  account 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Sri  Sailam,  or  Sri  Parvata,  an  old  Hindu 
shrine  dedicated  to  Mallikarjuna  (a  form  of  Siva)  on  the  Nallamalla^ 
or  black  mountains,  about  80  miles  lower  down  the  Krishna  river 
than  Kamul.  This  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  Pigeon 
or  Black  Peak  Monastery  mentioned  by  Fa-Hian  and  Hiouen-Thsang 
in  Southern  India,  "founded  for  the  Buddhists,  and  where  Nag&r- 
juna  died,  but  which  was  afterwards  seized  on  by  the  Brahmans." 

Semitic  Literature  :  Hebrew  and  Chaldee. — We  learn  from  the 
Academy  of  the  12th  June  that  "  Outlines  of  Jewish  History  from 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  Present  Time,"  is  the  title  of  a 
work  by  Mrs.  Philip  Magnus,  then  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

During  the  forthcoming  season,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr. 
Haupt,  Professor  of  Semitic,  proposes  to  lecture  on  the  Critical  In- 
terpretation of  Selected  Psalms,  on  Hebrew  Exercises,  and  reading 
unpointed  texts  at  sight,  and  on  Biblical  AramoBan  Grammar  and 
the  Chaldee  Poetry  of  Daniel. 

Syriac. — The  Athenaeum  of  the  5th  July  adverts  to  Dr.  Isaac  H. 
Hall's  reproductions  of  the  Syrian  Antilcgomena  Epistles  from  a 
MS.  of  1471,  brought  to  America  from  Mardin  by  the  late  Rev. 
William  F.  Williams,  then  a  missionary  at  that  place.    The  text,  of 
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''  ^ludyanur  Plates  of  Saka  261  of  the  Bana  king  MalladoTi 
divarmun,''    by  Luwis    Kicc,    CLE. :     a  continuation  0/ 
Gric>r8oii'8   Gipsy   Index  :    and    **  Indragonim   and  other 
marians,"  with  the  **  Chandra  Vyakarana  and  Easika-Vritta 
articles  by   Professor  Kielhom.      An  announcement  by  li 
A.  Smith  that  he   is  preparing  a  full  analytical  Index  ti 
('unuingham's  Archaeological   lieports,   which  will  bo  pul 
in   a   separate  volume  by  the  Government  of  India;    and 
contributions    by  Mr.    Fleet,    one,  a  note   on  the  coins 
Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul  ;   one,  the  description  of  a  new 
of    Dharasena    II.   of    Yalabhi,   and    one   an   extract  fro: 
Achuratika : — these  constitute  the  Miscellanea  of  the  month 
July  number  is  remarkable  for  Mr.  Fleet's  papers  on  the  ** 
of  the  Gupta  Era''  and  **  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese  Inscript 
succeeiling  which  are  Mr.  Hultzsch's  observations  on  a  G 
Inscription  of  Vikrama  Sam  vat   1161,  aud   Professor  £ie 
notes  on  the  Mahabhashya.     In  the  Miscellanea  are  revii 
Gen.  Cunningham's  Book  of  Indian  Ems;  Dr.  Self's  "Die  E 
liecension  des  Pancaqika  ;   the  Taprobanian,  a  Dravidian  J 
of  local  research  published  in  Ceylon ;    Prof.  liobertson  ^ 
**  Kinship  and   Marriage  in   Early  Arabia;"     and  the  I 
of  Nepal,  translated  by  Munshi  Sheo  Shankar  Singh  and 
Sri  Gunanand,  and  edited  by  Daniel  Wright,  M.D. ;  Dr.  H 
Dictionary   of  Islam;    Mr.   T.   G.   Scott's  Burma;    the  1 
translation  of  the  Mahabharata ;    and  a  reprint  of  Vol.  I. 
Ilesearches.      To  the  August  number  of  the   Indian  Ant 
Mr.  Murray- Aynsley  contributes  No.  VI.  of  his  ^^Discursiv 
tributions  towards  the  comparative  study  of  Asiatic  Symlx 
treating  of  Sacred  Trees ;    Mr.  Patlibai  Wadia  adds  a  new  8 
his  illustrations  of  Folk-Lore  in  Western  India ;    Mr.  Fleet 
out  the  extreme  importance  of  his  sixth-century  Mandas< 
scription   of    Yasodbarman  and   Yishnuvardhana,   supplyii 
text    in  lioman  characters  and  a  facsimile  of  the  original , 
fessor   Kielhom   continues  his  notes  on  the  Mahabhashya 
Walt(*r    Elliot    communicates  a  further  notice  of   the   I 
Buddhist  Structure  at  Negapatam ;    and  Mrs.   Grierson's 
Index   is  carried  on   to  the   word  **  lied."     Of  the  two 
headed  **  Miscellanea,"  Mr.  Fleet's  will  be  noticed  later  on 
*'  Epigraphy  "  ;  the  other  signed  G.  M.  C.  objects  to  a  passage 
preface  of  Dr.  Peterson's  edition  of  the  Subhashitavali  of 
bbadeva,  on  which  no  more  need  be  said  than  that  one  of  tl 
able  Editors  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  then  on  the  spot,  con* 
the  objection.     As  to  the  book  itself,  Dr.  Biihler  writes  th 
Petersen  '*  has  now  given  us,  in  conjunction  with  Pandit  Du 
sada  of  Jaipur,  an  edition  which  certainly  will  be  most  usei« 
indispensable  to  every  Sanskritist,  both  for  the  critical  r 
of  many  classical  texts,  and  for  the  study  of  the  history  01  c 
poetry." 

On  June  22nd,  1865,  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  for 
lifihing  the  Palestine  Exploration  I\md, — and  on  the  same  < 
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Society  are  about  to  issue  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Walter  Budge's 
Babylonian  Life  and  History ;  and  Vr.  S.  A.  Smith,  an  American 
Assyriologist,  has  made  arrangements  with  a  continental  publisher 
for  a  new  work  on  the  texts  of  Assurbanipal,  the  annals  of  that 
king  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  being  out  of  print. 

Arabic, — Attention  is  drawn  in  the  Athen€sum  of  the  21  st,  and 
Academy  of  the  28th  August,  to  the  publication  of  an  English- Arabic 
Vocabulary,  compiled  by  Major  G.  S.  Plunkett,  E.E.,  and  already 
found  of  great  practical  utility  in  manuscript.  It  is  said  to  contam 
8600  words  of  the  common  Cairo- spoken  dialect.  A  grammar  of 
Colloquial  Arabic  has,  moreover,  been  lately  published  in  Germany. 
It  is  advertised  as  Sabbag's  (Miha'il)  Grammatik  der  Arabischen 
TJmgangsprache  hrsg.  v.  H.  Thorbecke.  The  Athenaum  of  August 
28th  also  states  that  nine  out  of  ten  volumes  of  Burton's  translation 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  have  been  issued  to  the  Kama 
Shastra  Society.  Five  further  volumes  are  now  offered  for  sub- 
scription, the  first  and  second  having  the  '  terminal '  stories  of  the 
Breslau  edition.  Vol.  iii.  will  comprise  the  selection  of  tales  in 
vol.  vi.  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott's  Arabian  Nights,  and  vols.  iv.  and 
V.  will  contain  Galland's  ten  most  popular  tales  not  yet  traced  to 
an  Arabic  source.  These,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  will  be 
turned  first  into  Arabic,  then  retranslated  into  English.  A  book 
which  has  made  its  mark,  and  may  here  be  appropriately  mentioned, 
is  Professor  Bobertson  Smith's  '*  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia."  Among  other  reviews  of  it  there  is  one  in  the  Athmaum 
of  the  17th  July,  and  another  in  the  last-received  number  of  the 
Literatur-Blatt  filr  Orientalische  Philologie,  The  Aihenaum  of  the 
24th  July  writes  of  Mr.  Arthur  AVollaston's  Half  Hawn  with 
Muhammad  that  ^*  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  solid  reading  in  a  small 
but  substantial  volume." 

Von  Kremer's  few  pages,  entitled  Lexikographische  Nbtizen  nach 
Neuere  Arabischen  Quelhuy  will  interest  Arabic  scholars,  many  of 
whom  may  have  words  to  add  to  the  collection. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Badger — than  whom  few  Arabic  scholars  are  better 
qualified  for  the  somewhat  ungracious  office  of  literary  criticism — 
has  reviewed,  in  the  Academy  of  August  21,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  the 
Kev.  G.  M.  Wherry's  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Qurdn. 
His  assurance  that  "  a  translation  of  the  al-Kuran  which  shall 
preserve  the  ideas  and  brilliant  imagery,  the  verve  and  musical 
cadence  of  the  original,  is  still  among  the  desiderata  of  English 
Orientalists,"  should  arouse  the  ambition  of  some  of  our  rising 
Arabicists.  Did  two  combine — the  one  a  thorough  scholar,  the 
other  an  experienced  litterateur  and  Orientalist — the  goal  might  be 
attained.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  reading  public  must  be  thankful 
for  Sale,  and  those  to  whom  Dr.  Badger  refers  as  having  improved 
upon  certain  of  his  renderings. 


Art/an  Languages. — Sanskrit. — The  **  I>harmasamgrahaf**  advertS 
in  July  as  ready  for  publication,  has  been   reviewed  in   th 
Athenaum  of  the  2l8t  August,   and  is  pronounced  a  more  solid 


contribution  to  the  study  of  Buddhism  than  those  contained  in  the      ^%, 
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three  previous  numbers  of  the  Aryan  Series  of  the  "i 
Oxoniensa.**  A  passing  tribute  is  paid  to  the  memoir 
original  editor,  tlie  late  Kenjiu  Kasawara,  whose  **  quiet  z 
**  patient  industr}*  "  are  qualities  not  always  recognized  by  i 
world.  We  are  informed  in  the  siime  issue  that  M.  P.  I 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Facultu  des  Lettres  at  Lyons 
of  works  on  Sanskrit  rhetoric,  has  just  brought  out  with  E. 
a  vohinio  of  Assais  da  Linguidique  J£volutionniste, 

According  to  the  Academy  of  June  12,  Messrs.  "Wame 
arc  preparing  250  copies  of  a  new  edition,  on  largo  paper 
Fables  of  Pilpay,  recently  issued  in  the  Chandos  Classi 
Trofessor  Oldeuborg  has  contribute<l  a  leiuned  essay  on  th 
of  Sanskrit  to  the  Juno  number  of  the  Deutsche  liundscha 
t^anie  ])aper  states  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Acad* 
Imcriptivns^  M.  Bergaigne  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  ordci 
Hymns  in  the  Kig-Veda."  The  subject  has  already  been 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Pincott,  in  an  article  which  appeared 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society*s  Journal  so  far  back  as  July,  1884. 

The  fiilh  volume  of  Catalogue  of  ^[uuuscripts  in  th 
Library  at  Berlin  has  been  receivtMl  for  the  Society's  Lib 
contains  the  second  volume  of  Weber's  Catalogue  of  S 
Prakrit  MSS.,  and  is  admirably  printed  and  arranged. 

In  tht!  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  o 
an  abstract  has  been  above  recorded,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
less  than  six  important  papers  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  1 
studies.  One  by  Professor  Bloomfield  on  Three  Hymns 
First  Book  of  the  Atharva-Yeda,  fjuotes  translations  by 
Zimmer  and  Ludwig.  The  new  edition  of  this  work  **  voe 
P.  Pandit"  is  notic<xl  by  Biihler  in  the  Oesterreichische  Mom 
for  July. 

Professor  Biihler's  new  translation  of  the  **  Laws  of  Mai 
Professor  Oldenberg's  Criliya-Sutras  (<lescribing  the  < 
ceremonies  of  the  Brahmans),  are  stated  by  the  Athenau 
forthcoming  in  the  current  year's  Sacred  Books  of  tlie  East. 

iVi/j. — The  continuation  of  the  translation,  by  Professo 
Davids  and  Hermann  OldenbcTg,  of  the  Vinaya  Texts,  con 
vol,  XX.  **  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  **  will  confer,"  acco 
the  reviewer  in  the  Athenaum  of  August  21,  '*a  valuable 
those  who  arc  desirous  of  realizing  from  an  English  versio 
thing  of  the  inner  life  of  the  earlier  Buddhism."     The  firs 
chapters  now  given  treats  of  the  settlement  of   disputes 
fraternity  of  monks ;    elsewhere  is  trt*atod  the  nmttcr  of  d 
daily  routine,  and  there  is  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  dutii 
hhikhunU  or  nuns. 

Prakrit. — There  is  a  thoughtful  review  in  the  Athsnaun 
10th  July  of  vol.  xzii.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  tb 
cation  of  which  was  notified  in  our  last  issue.  Professor 
learned  introduction  to  the  Akdrdnga  Sutra — or  'Ayara 
the  reviewer  holds  it  to  be,  in  that  form  of  Pr&krit  con 
the  distinctly  sacred  language  of  the  sect  to  which  it  re 
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coTnmendod  to  the  rcader^s  careful  consideration ;  and  of  the  con- 
t(>nts  of  the  two  works  translated  he  says  ''the  literature  is  at 
loust  fresh  to  the  Western  world."  The  Kalpa  Sutra  had  indeed 
appeared  in  English  nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  the  version  then 
made  is  referred  to  as  inaccurate,  nor  is  it  easily  procured. 

Among  recently  published  works  in  Sanskiit  (or  therewith  con- 
nected), which  have  not  been  yet  enumerated,  may  be  mentioned : 

C.  AVilkins,  Fables  and  Proverbs  from  Uitopadesa  {RtmUedge), 
Hcmacandra's  Lingdnu^usana  iib.  und  hrsg.  v.  0.  Franke.  Capeller 
(C),  Sanskrit  Worterbuch  part  1.  Jacobi  (H.),  Erzahlungen  in 
^lalifirashtri.  Hev.  B.  Hale  Wortham,  The  Satakas  of  Bhartrihari, 
one  of  many  graceful  renderings  into  English  by  the  same  author 
from  the  original  Sanskrit.  Hoag  (F.),  Beitrage  zum  Yerstandniss 
V.  Yicudhatta's  Mudranlxa.  Levi  (S.),  La  Brihatkathamanjari  de 
Kshmendra  (Paris,  Leroux — noticcxl  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for 
November  last). 

rahlavi, — Among  recent  Leipzig  (Harrasowitz)  publicationB  in 
this  tongue  wo  note,  in  the  Athenmitn  of  Juno  12,  the  lengthy 
Ganjcshaya-gan,  Audarze  Atreput  Mdraspandan,  Mudigdne  Chat- 
rang,  and  Andarze  Khusroe  Kavatan,  by  P.  D.  B.  Sanjana. 

Fersiaji, — In  the  Academy  of  5th  June,  mention  is  made  of  a 
portrait,  skilfully  etched  by  Mr.  Costcllo,  of  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
translator  of  Umar  Khaiyam.  The  term  ** translator"  must  not  be 
accepted  in  its  conventional  sense  as  regonls  this  gentleman's  treat- 
ment of  his  favourite  Persian  poet,  whoso  ideas  he  grasped  and 
rendered  into  English  verso  with  mar^•ellous  skill  and  appreciation 
— playing  variations,  as  it  were,  on  his  theme,  at  each  call  for  a 
new  edition.  A  later  Academy  of  the  14th  August  has  a  new  and 
pleasant  version  of  one  of  Umar's  **  Rubai'yat,"  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Pitkering;  and  in  the  number  of  the  21st  idem,  we  learn  that  M. 
Tedder's  illustrations  to  the  complete  set  of  the  poet's  quatrains 
will  be  issued  during  the  current  year. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Collections  ScientifqueB  de  Vlnstiiut  de^ 
LnnijucB  Orient  ales  du  Mini  store  des  Affaires  £tr  any  ires  has  just 
been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  a  Catalogue  of  Persian  Manu- 
sciipts,  with  lengthy  and  instructive  extracts  from  the  more  rare  or 
important.  Kussia  has  done  wisely  in  thus  encouraging  by  direct 
Government  aid  the  study  of  Oriental  tongues;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  a  title-page  proclaiming  that  her  Foreign  Office,  under  the 
onlers  and  at  the  cost  of  its  Asiatic  Department,  performs  functions 
which,  in  Englrmd,  are  assigned  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
!Museum.  The  Baron  Rosen  divides  his  work  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Dr.  Rieu,  to  the  merits  of  whoso  **ouvrago  classiqne" 
and  to  the  direct  bearing  of  which  upon  his  own  labours  he  pays 
a  gi'!ic(;ful  tribute  at  the  outset.  To  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
classification,  he  takes  the  twenty  heads  of  Theologie  des  B&bya^ 
llistoirc,  Cosmographie  et  Geogniphio,  Inshd,  Biographic  des  Pontes, 
Poesi(i  et  Belles  Lettrcs,  IMetrique  et  Prosodie,  Prose  Om6e,  Fables 
et  Contes,  tthiquo  et  Politique,  ^oulisme.  Ceremonies  KoligieuseSi 
Mocurs  et  Coutumes,  Lexicographie  et  Grammaire,  Aatrononua^ 
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^rC'decino,  Hippologie,  Art  de  tirer  dc  P  Arc,  Traite  snr  la  Ph; 
and  Culligrnphio  et  Peinture.  Practically,  however,  the 
and  Gth  of  tlicsc  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  collection,  for  the 
255  pages  out  of  324,  History  and  Poetry  alone  requiring  n 
200.  The  Preface  calls  attention  to  two  Babi  M8S.,  wh 
the  extracts  given,  must  be  greatly  interesting :  they  are  x 
their  kind,  and  form,  indeed,  the  whole  collection  comp 
under  the  first  of  the  heads  above  recapitulated.  Other  ma 
specially  noted  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  Maimal-i-FuHihi,  by  Ahmad  bin  Muhammad  hi 
Fasih  al  Ehuafi  ;  of  which  specimens  are  said  to  be  very  r 

2.  Tarikh-i-M£r  Saiyid  Sharif  Rakim :  a  collection  oi 
gnims  on  the  History  of  Central  Asia,  with  explanations. 

3.  One  without  a  title,  being  a  collection  of  documents,  ( 
letters  and  fragments  of  letters,  of  which  the  chief  writer 
to  have  been  a  certain  Muntajabu'd-din  Bad'f,  employe* 
chaneellerie  of  the  Saljuki  Sultdn  Sanjar  bin  Malik  Shah  {t 
Some  are  of  more  recent  date,  but  the  Baron  has  no  hesi 
attributing  the  manuscript  to  the  eighth  century  (Hijr. 
analysis  and  extracts  are  interesting  and  provocative  oi 
n»scarch. 

4.  IkhtyadLt-i-MuzaffaH  by  Mahmud  bin  Mas'aud-ush 
known  as  Kutbu'd-dfn  Shirazi,  and  mentioned  at  page  43^ 
of  Dr.  Riou's  catalogue,  in  a  notice  of  his  ''Durrati 
While  the  latter  work,  however,  is  described  as  an  **  ency 
of  ])hilosophical  sciences,"  the  one  under  consideration  ii 
have  been  composed  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  th 
MuzatfaniM-din  for  a  short  manual  of  astronomy  in  the 
langtiage. 

Some  are  cited  for  their  calligraphy,  and  some  for  a 
One  is  rightly  judged  to  have  a  very  high  value.  1 
**  KuUiyat  *'  or  complete  poetical  works  of  Jamf,  supposi 
in  his  own  handwriting.  The  careful  analysis  of  this  m. 
may  be  commended  to  the  Persian  student.  As  an  examp 
testimony  to  genuinenness,  the  words  at  the  close  of  th 
book  of  the  **8ilsilatu'z-Zahb"  or  Golden  Chain,  are  here 

These  arc  written  in  one  line  at  the  end,  and  exactly  fillin; 
space  of  the  two  centre  columns  of  the  page,  wiule  ou 
ornamental  lines  are  in  red  ink, 

that  is  to  say,  ''the  writer  of  this  book  is  its  composer,  and 
poor  man,  'Abdu'r  Rahman  J&mi :  may  he  bo  pardoned ! 
Haj,  year  89."  The  date  may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  b< 
about  the  end  of  a.d.  1484,  some  nine  years  before  the  poet 
In  reviewing  the  above  catalogue  in  the  Oe$terreiehl$ehe 
sehrift  for  August,  M.  Houtsma  remarks  that  although  tb< 
tion  cannot  compare  numerically  with  that  of  the  Oriental 
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the  Imperial  Public  Library  and  Asiatic  Museum,  it  fairly  holds  its 
own  when  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  Persian  MSS.  is  considered. 
IIo  does  not  see  that  it  has  gained  much  from  Russia's  connection 
with  Central  Asia,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  B&bi  con- 
tributions and  Seljuki  records.  It  has  helped  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  certain  masterpieces  of  Persian  calligraphists ;  and  he  considers 
tliat  tlianks  are  due  to  the  Russian  Govemment,  and  especially  to 
lierr  Gamazoff,  for  enabling  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  to  supply 
many  int^Tcstiug  details  on  (juestions  worthy  of  research. 

**  Oriental  Penmanship :  specimens  of  Persian  Handwriting,"  by 
the  late  Professor  Palmer,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Frederic  Pincott,  is 
favourably  noticed  in  the  Athenaum  of  the  3 1st  July.  According 
to  the  reviewer,  **the  book  will  prove  an  undoubted  boon  to  the 
student,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  many  who  need 
its  pnictical  teaching.''  It  is  illustrated  with  facsimiles  from 
ori<>:inal  specimeuH  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

AVhile  on  the  subject  of  Persian  literature,  a  word  must  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  new  edition  of  Atkinson's  translation  of  the  Shdh- 
n.'iuieh  printed  by  the  Oriental  Fund  in  1832,  and  now  brought  out 
in  the  Chaudos  Classics  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  A.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  son  of 
the  translator.  So  cheap  and  excellent  a  reprint  of  so  notable 
a  work  should  command  an  exceptionally  large  circulation. 

Barb  (H.  A.),  Transcriptions,  Grammatik  der  Persischen  Sprache, 
is  in  the  Atlienaum's  List  of  New  Books. 

India, — Under  this  head  there  is  little  relating  to  any  special 
language  or  dialect  to  be  reported.  Among  general  items,  the 
following  may  be  noticed  : 

The  Athenaum  of  the  19th  Juno  reviews  the  ''Local  Muham- 
niadan  Dynasties — Gujar/it,"  by  the  late  Sir  E.  C.  Bay  ley,  a  work 
partially  based  on  a  translation  by  tlie  late  Professor  Dowson.  On 
the  2()th  id.  it  passes  a  favourable  judgment  on  the  Memorials  of 
tlie  lite  and  Letters  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardcs,  a  biography  of 
unquestionable  interest ;  and  notices  Mr.  MacRitchio's  Accounts  of 
the  Gypsies  of  India,  a  book  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  more  successful 
in  its  treatment  of  the  European  than  Asiatic  members  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  same  number  is  a  justly-accorded  meed  of  approval  for  Gapt. 
11.  C.  Temple's  second  volume  of  Legends  of  the  Panfdb,  and 
**  the  industry  and  conscientious  care  "  with  which  its  contents 
have  been  prepared.  The  Athenaum  of  the  3rd  July  says  of  Col. 
Yule's  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  words,  that  the  author  has 
"  added  another  important  work  to  those  classical  productions  of 
his,  *  Ser  !Marco  Polo,'  and  *  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither' ; "  and 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's  India  Bevisited,  that  "it  contains  a  series 
of  glowing  word-pictures,  suited  alike  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
writer  himself."  In  the  issue  of  the  21st  August,  it  notifies  the 
proposed  change  of  title  for  Capt.  Temple's  Panjab  Notes  and 
Uuerics,  which  are  to  be  known  from  the  current  month  (October) 
under  the  more  comprehensive  name  of  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 
On  the  28th  idem  it  reviews  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler's  India  under 
British  Kule,  saying  of  the  author  that,  "  In  his  estimates  of  men 
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and  oTontfi,  he  is  always  shrewd  and  seldom  ghiringly  one- 
and  it  informs  its  readers  that  a  collection  of  Indian  Folk-^ 
the  Rev.  Charles  Swynnerton,  about  to  be  published  by  1 
Stock,  is  said  to  contain  many  stories  derived  from  oral  r 
by  natives,  and  illustrations  by  native  artists.  The  Aeaden 
26th  June  notices  the  revised  edition  of  Thornton's  Oazettee 
by  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  and  Mr.  Arthur  Wollaston.  On  ' 
July  it  reviews  Selections  from  the  Letters,  Despatches  a 
State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Bombay  Secretariat,  rema 
the  Marathi  Series,  vol.  i.  that  there  is  **  hardly  a  misprin 
ablo  in  the  whole  volume." 

Dravidian  Languages,  —  Tamil,  Telugu. — Captain  Ten 
given  in  the  Book  Notices  of  the  Indian  Antiqttary  for  Au 
instnictive  account  of  the  Sacred  Kurral  of  Tiruvalluvah  Na 
which  Dr.  Pope  is  about  to  publish  in  the  form  of  "a  • 
revised  text,  accompanied  with  a  metrical  version  in  Ei 
grammatical  excursus,  and  a  complete  lexicon  and  concordi 

Calcutta  Review. — The  July  number  of  tliis  publication  hi 
original  articles,  independently  of  the  usual  monthly  no 
summaries.  These  are :  1.  The  Russians  in  Oriental  Li 
by  Colonel  F.  H.  Tyrrell,  a  suggestive  paper,  dealing  with  i 
wliich  has  never,  perhaps,  been  exhaustively  treated,  bi 
merits  attention.  Col.  Wilberforce  Clarke's  careful  trans 
Nizami's  great  poem  has  not  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the 
and  the  *Purtas,'  apparently  the  sovereign  and  allies  oi 

2.  An  Indian  Reformer,  by  H.  G.  Keene,  C.S.,  describes  tl 
and  services  of  Saiyid  Ahmad,  shown  to  be  a  trained 
lawyer,  an  orthodox  follower  of  the  Kurdn,  a  student  of  tl 
and  withal  an   experienced  administrator  of   Anglo-Ind 

3.  Buddha  as  a  Moralist,  by  Ram  Chandra  Bose,  bears  the 
ability,  but  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  *  tall '  couplings  o 
Of  Xos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  the  first  is  historical,  the  second  i 
tive,  and  the  last  two  are  decidedly  light  reading.  8.  Dr.  Cue 
Religions,  and  Languages  of  India,  as  disclosed  by  the  ( 
1881,  is  not  only  remarkable  as  an  instructive  paper,  bi 
fortieth  annual  contribution  to  the  Calcutta  Journal  from 
practifled  and  industrious  hand.  9,  10,  and  11  come  hardl 
the  ordinary  province  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  alth< 
versification  of  the  last  has  been  exercised  on  an  Onental  t 

Among  English  books  reviewed  are  "  Our  Admii 
India,"  by  Mr.  H.  A.  D.  Phillips,  B.C.S.,  heartily  re< 
**  to  old  and  young  Quai  Hais  and  the  English  reading  ] 
Mr.  J.  G.  Scott's  '*  Burma ;  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  i^ 
Mr.  James  Gray's  "Ancient  Proverbs  and  Maxims  fn 
Sources,  or  the  N(t(  Literature  of  Burma  " — a  volume  oi  j 
Oriental  Series,  in  which  the  author  appears  to  the  revic 
have  performed  his  work  of  translation  and  annotation  w 
care  and  judgment " ;  vol.  xxvi.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
noticed  in  our  last  Journal,  containing  Mr.  Julius  Eggeling 
of  the  third  and  fourth  books,  Satapatha  Brahmana,  ''  an  i 
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work,"  which  "  will  have  a  deep  interest  for  Oriental  soholars ; " 
and  the  Rev.  Halo  Wortham's  *'  Satakas  of  Bhartrihari,"  eaid  to  be 
''well  worth  translation,"  and  to  have  been  '' admirably  trans- 
lated." 

Under  Vernacular  Literature  are  four  books :  1.  Arydnari  Gdthd, 
by  Mcgnath  Ehattacharya,  B.A.  (People's  Press,  Calcutta).  Stories 
of  great  Indian  women,  Kajput,  Mahratta  and  Bangdli,  iUustrative 
of  rare  female  \drtue9,  "  related  in  simple  and  artless  verse,"  de- 
scribed, moreover,  as  ''  tho  highest  and  most  precious  of  all  kinds  of 
poetry, — the  poetry  of  life  and  the  poetry  of  action."  2.  Usha^ 
charitf  by  Dinanath  Dhara  (Girish  Press,  Dacca).  Ostensibly  the 
memoir  of  a  cliild  who  died  in  his  fifteenth  year,  but  in  reality  a 
picture  of  the  father  who  wrote  the  memoir.  "The  book  has 
some  interest  for  the  general  public  ...  in  connection  with  the 
sud  story  of  the  child,  and  the  sadder  story  of  its  unfortunate 
parents."  3.  Dehatatttca,  by  Kishorilal  Kaya  (Gupta  Press,  Calcutta). 
This  is  explained  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  "rationalistic  exposition" 
of  Hindu  Mythology.  4.  Kanakanjali,  by  Akshaya  Kumar  Baral 
(liijnaur  Press,  Calcutta).  Tho  critic,  after  dispensing  censure  and 
praise,  thus  concludes  his  notice  :  "Babu  Akshaya  Kumar  possesses 
the  true  poetic  vein,  and  his  work  contains  much  true  poetry.  If 
wo  have  spoken  more  of  the  faults  than  of  the  merits  of  his  poetry, 
it  is  bc^cause  wo  feel  proud  of  him  as  a  young  Bengali  poet,  and 
therefore  desire  to  si'e  his  poetry  become  more  perfect.  His  merits 
are  already  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require  laudation 
from  us." 

Burmese, — The  Athettaupn  of  September  4  informs  its  readers 
that  in  the  first  batch  of  1 200  palm-leaf  books,  forming  the  Royal 
Library  of  Maiidalay,  now  on  its  way  to  England,  are  five  volumes 
of  a  Burmese  work  entitled  "Po-tay-kay  Ya-za-win,"  or  a  history 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Burma.  It  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the 
struggle  for  ascendancy  between  that  nation  and  the  Spaniards^ 
Dutch,  French,  and  English  respectively. 

Panjdh  Notes  and  Queries  for  July  has  an  interesting  account  of 
a  singular  local  belief  among  the  Burmese  that  the  day  of  birth 
aifects  tlie  name  and  life  of  the  individual.  It  contains  also  a  long 
paragraph  under  the  head  of  Burmese  Wise-men  and  Doctors ;  one 
on  the  Burmese  calendar  of  luck ;  one  on  Burmese  metal  work ; 
and  one  on  Paper-making  in  Burma. 

Chinese, — Dr.  Legge's  Texts  of  Confucianism  (before  mentioned 
among  the  Sacred  Books  of  tho  East)  are  favourably  reviewed  in 
the  Athcmcum  of  the  21th  July.  With  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
the  learned  Professor,  it  is  stated,  has  brought  the  translation  of  all 
the  Confucian  texts  to  a  close  :  the  reviewer  adds : — "  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  completion  of  his  task,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  one  but  himself  would  have  been  capable  of  accom- 
])1  lulling  so  hercultan  a  labour."  Another  volume  by  the  same 
skilful  hand  has  also  been  published  during  the  current  year  at  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press.  It  is  especially  well  got  up,  and  has  a 
sketch-map  and  nine  characteristic  and  well-executed  illustrations. 
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The  outside  title  is  The  Travels  of  Fa-hien.  Inside,  it  is 
bo  *'  The  Kccord  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  being  an  Accoud 
ChincBo  Monk  Fu-Hien  of  his  Travels  in  India  and  Gey] 
399-414)  in  search  of  the  Buddhist  Books  of  Discipline 
book  consists  of  a  Preface  and  Introduction,  40  short  c 
togethor  with  copious  Notes — frequently  occupying  more  t) 
tlio  page — and  the  Chinese*  text  reproduced  from  a  copy  sei 
Loggc  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio.  There  1 
previous  translations  of  Fu-Hien  by  M.  Abel  Remusat,  i 
Samuel  Beal,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Giles.  The  division  into  chi 
not  apparent  in  the  original  Chinese :  it  was  done  by  Kla] 
Kemusat^s  version,  and  the  arrangement  has  been  appro 
adopted  in  the  present  rendering. 

The  ^*  Remains  of  Lao  Tzu,"  by  Herbert  A.  Giles,  is  th( 
a  pamphlet  in  large  octavo,  published  this  year  at  Hong  K 
containing  50  pages,  or  100  columns  of  small  close  print, 
ever  be  the  opinion  of  Chinese  scholars,  especially  those 
mentioned  by  name  in  this  analysis  of  the  2ao  Te  Ching^  tl 
must  be  admitted  to  have  put  forward  his  case  in  a  mannei 
straightforward  and  ingenious.  He  is  never  dull;  and,  \ 
pasnage  or  an  expression  here  and  there,  it  may  be  fairly  e 
his  criticism  is  not  only  readable  but  withal  very  pleasant  i 

In  the  Academy  of  the  7th  August  M.  Terrien  de  Lacoup 
tinucs  to  discuss  his  theory  of  the  derivation  of  early 
civilization  from  that  of  Babylonia  by  the  medium  of  Sua 
subject  is  of  great  interest,  and  has  already  engaged  the  ; 
of  scholars  such  as  Professors  Legge  and  Douglas,  and  Dr. 
The  Athenaum  of  the  14th  August  notices  Mr.  B.  C.  Henry's 
nam  ;  or  Interior  Views  of  Southern  China,"  a  book  which 
reader  to  the  less  beaten  tracks  of  the  Delta  of  the  Canton  i 
to  ELainan.    It  is  said  to  abound  ''with  facts  which  are  botl 
and  new."     Professor  Douglas,  in  reviewing  the  same  worl 
Academy  of  the  28th  August,  explains  that  Ling-nam  was  t 
given  by  the  Chinese  settlers  to  all  the  regions  south  of  tl 
of  mountains  which  for  a  long  time  formed  the  southern  b 
of  the  Cliineso  possessions. 

Annamite. — Cochin- China. — The  March-April  number  ( 
Excursions  et  Iteconnaissances  commences  with  a  ''  Kappo 
Situation  £conomique  du  Cambodge,"  a  country  which  has  a 
tion  estimated  at  900,000,  of  which  more  than  a  ninth  part  is 
and  20,000  are  Annamites.     The  ''Notes  sur  lea  Chan 
Tonkin"  illustrate  the  argument  that  the  Annamites  a 
con(iuerors,  who  have  only  taken  root  on  the  littoral,  in  tl 
and  along  the  river-courses ;  while  the  aborigines  have  be 
back  into  the  unwholesome  regions  of  the  interior.     The 
the  province  of  Hung  Hoa  are  considered  by  &r  the  most 
ing  of  the  semi-independent  groups  whom  the  French  had  a1 
to  their  natural  oppressors,  and  a  specimen  of  whose  lang 
writing  is  given.     "  Les  lies  et  les  Cdtes  Fran9ai8C8  du 
Siam "  is  a  short  descriptive  paper,  followed  by  a  contin 
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M.  Aymoiiier*s  Notes  on  Annnm,  this  time  treating  of  the  littoral, 
Cam  Linh  and  Nha  tsunp:,  Ninh  Hoa  and  the  D6o  Ga,  and  the 
products  of  the  soil.  Both  these  papers  are  of  geographicaJ  interest. 
Aftor  some  few  data  on  the  growth  of  Libcrian  coffee  and  cocoa  in 
the  Dutch  Indian  possessions,  the  Annamitc  Talcs  and  Legends  of 
M.  Landes  arc  resumed  and  brought  to  a  conclusion — at  least  for 
the  time.  They  already  form  a  tolerably  large  collection  of  stories 
and  fables  and  folk-lon;. 

Japanese, — The  Academy  of  June  5th  repeats  from  the  native 
local  papers  that  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  has  been  requested 
to  lecture  on  the  Japanese  language  and  literature  to  Japanese 
students  at  the  University  of  Tokio.  It  was  in  this  same  University 
that  Professor  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  who  learnt  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  and 
received  an  honorary  English  degree,  instructed  Buddhist  priests 
in  the  elements  of  Sanskrit  and  ancient  literature  of  Buddhism. 
The  number  of  the  26th  June,  noticing  a  History  of  Japan  by 
Percy  Tliorpe,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  it  will  not  be 
of  much  service  to  the  student,  it  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
merely  wish  to  **know  something"  about  that  country.  The  same 
paper  on  the  28th  August  begins  the  last  paragraph  of  a  review 
of  Mr.  Audsley's  Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan,  by  stating  that  "  in 
this  splendid  work  ...  we  have  the  most  perfect  view  of  Japanese 
Art  which  has  yet  been  publislied."  We  learn  from  the  Athenteum 
of  the  24th  July  that  Mr.  Prancis  Galton,  the  President  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  in  closing  the  series  of  conferences  at 
South  Kensington,  announced  the  establishment  of  an  Anthro- 
pological Institute  in  Japan,  of  which  the  secretary  is  a  Japanese 
gentleman  who  recently  took  honours  at  Cambridge. 

Wo  have  received  vol.  ix.  parts  1  and  2  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan.  Part  i.  has  papers  on  Earth- 
quake Frerxuency,  Earth  Currents,  and  the  Automatic  Current 
Ilecorder ;  part  ii.  gives  an  instructive  and  comprehensive  account 
of  the  more  important  volcanoes.  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Transactions  has 
just  been  published  in  the  Japanese  language.  Of  quite  recent 
publications  the  following  should  be  also  noted :  Easy  Conversations 
in  English,  German,  and  Japanese,  first  scries,  second  edition,  by 
F.  Warrington  Eastlakc  (Tokio,  Z.  P.  Maruya  &  Co.,  1886): 
Nippon  Shokubutsumeii,  or  Nomenclature  of  Japanese  Plants  in 
Latin,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  by  J.  Matsumura,  supervised  by  B. 
Yatube  (Tokio,  Maniya,  1884) ;  The  Meiji  Kwaiwa-Hen,  a  Treasury 
of  Conversational  Phrases  in  English  and  Japanese,  parts  i.  and  ii. 
(Tokio,  Maruya,  1886). 

Turkish. — According  to  the  AthentBum  of  the  26th  June,  & 
number  of  Magj-ar  literati  were  about  to  visit  Constantinople  in 
company  with  Professor  Vamhery.  Dr.  Ignatz  Kunost,  a  philologist 
of  the  same  nationality,  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  Asia, 
studying  the  common  or  spoken  Turkish,  as  well  as  the  Folk-lore 
of  the  Turkish  provinces,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  by  the 
Uungarian  Academy  of  the  result  of  his  in(|uirie8. 

The  Keverend  11.  P.  Tozer,  reviewing  Mrs.  Walker^s  "Eastern 
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r    Life  and  Scenery,  with  Excursions  in  Asia  Minor,"  in  tho  Act 
of  the  I'ith  June,  remarks  **  tho  author  always  writes  pleas; 

,     ami  sometimes  with  a  vein  of  orijpnality." 

J'S(/f//*f  and  Kffyptohgy. — Under  this  head  one  of  the  most  ii 
tant  iti*ms  of  intellijj:ence  is  X\\v.  resignation  by  Professor  Masp 
his  SujM'Hntendenee  of   excavations  and  collection  of  antiq 
in    Kj:yi>t,    an   otHeo   to    which   he   succeeded   on    tho   di 
Mariette  Pasha,  and  which  he  has  administered  with  rema 
zeal    and  ability  for  a   period  of  five  years.     His  courteoue 
assuming:  manner,  and  readiness  to  impart  information  to  the 
travi'lhr'*  visit  in  jj  the  Bulak  Musinnn,  were  as  conspicuous  i 
de])th  and  soundness  of  his  knowledge.     One  of  his  latest  c 
acts — unfolding  the  mummies  of  Ramest»s  II.  and  III. — has 
eelebrati'd  in  a  proch  verbal,  of  which  a  reprint  appears  ii 
Academy  of  3rtl  July.     Tho  latter  paper,  in  confirming  the  i 
of  his  resignation,  announces  that  Professor  Maspero*s  succesi 
the  service  of  the  KhtMlive  will  be  his  pupil,  M.  Eugene  Gre 
lUi  Egy])tologist  of  proved  distinction. 

In  tho  Academy  of  the  26th  June  is  an  interesting  letter 
^Ir.  Flinders  Potrie,  giving  some  results  of  his  exploration  of 
liitherto  unexamined  site  of  Defenneh  (pronounced  De 
tho  Tahpanhos,  Taphne  (LXX.),  and  DaphncD  of  anti( 
His    argument    that     this    was    that    earliest    Greek    tow 

F^'P^y  *^s  ^'^^^  A3  ^^<^t  ^^6  sito  '^as  one  of  the  X 
Dynasty,  wholly  free  from  later  remains,  give  an  t 
ti<mal  importance  to  tho  subject.  Above  all,  we  have  n< 
him  a  new  and  valuable  authority  that  hen*  is  **  Pharaoh's 
in  TahjKines"  (Jerem.  xliii.  9),  and  that  the  "brickwork 
"pavement"  which  was  **at  the  entry,"  is  exactly  explained 
large  paved  area  outside  of  the  palace  opposite  to  tho  entrj 
should  be  observed  that  the  words  in  the  Old  Version,  wher 
pro])het  is  ctmimanded  to  hide  stones  in  "  the  clay  in  the  1 
kiln,"  an;  changed  in  the  llevis<»d  Version  to  hide  them  in  "i 
in  the  brickwork";  moreover,  that  a  marginal  note  infers  thai 
may  mean  *'lay  them  with  mortar  in  the  pavement  (or  square 

The  same  paper  of  July  3  contains  a  review  by  Mi 
J.  Ihitler  of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole's  "  Art  of  the  Sarac< 
Eg^'pt,"  a  work  illustrated  with  more  than  one  hundn 
gravings.  As  an  essay  on  the  whole  subject  of  Egyptian  me< 
art,  the  reviewer  would  have  wished  it  to  convey  a  clearer  < 
tion  than  it  dws  of  the  term  *•  Saracenic,"  with  referen 
**  Co])tic."  As  a  hand-book,  he  recognizee  in  it  **  a  val 
addition  to  the  art  hand-books  of  the  South  Kensington  Muse 
and  holds  it  ''difficult  to  over-colour  the  praise  it  deserves." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fond,  hi 
the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  on  Tu< 
t\w  ()th  July,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  Ernest  Gan 
lecture  on  recent  excavations,  Mr.  Petne's  Memoir  on  Naul 
then  just  ready  for  issue  to  subscribers,  was  placed  on  the  tab 

The  following  items  arc  gathered  from  Uie  A€ad$      : 

VOL.  xviii.— [nbw  IB&IXt.] 
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23rd  Juno,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  received  from  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachust^tts,  the  degree  of  LL.D,  "  in  recog[iiition 
of  her  serrices  to  Egyptological  research  ;  "  and  on  the  following 
dtiy  the  same  dopreo  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole 
(already  an  hon.  LL.D.  of  Cambiidge  and  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France),  by  Dartmouth  College,  Now  Jersey.  The 
recipients  are  both  hononiry  secretaries  of  the  Egypt  Exploration. 
Fund.  On  the  17th  July,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  also  conferred  on  Miss  Edwards  by  the  College  of 
the  Sisters  of  Bethany  in  Kansas,  **in  recognition  of  her  work  in 
the  field  of  Scriptural  archajology." 

The  question  of  evidence  against  antiquity  borne  by  "kiln- 
burnt  bricks  "  may  now  bo  considered  to  have  been  fairly  solved. 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  a  letter  of  the  10th  July,  states  that  last 
winter  he  found  'Hhree  instances  of  baked  bricks  in  Egypt  dating 
from  1200  B.C. ;"  and  certainly  none  later  than  700  b.c.  ;"  while 
Professor  Sayco,  writing  on  the  21st  inst.,  points  out  that  the  bricks 
*'  composing  the  old  fortress  of  Gebelin,  south  of  Thebes,  are 
stamped  with  the  cartouches  of  Ra-men-kheper  and  Isis-m-khel 
of  the  (illegitimate)  XXI.  Dynasty,"  besides  other  examples. 
As  the  first  of  the  kings  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty  is  said  to  haTO 
been  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  the  period  alluded  to  may  reasonably 
be  inferred  about  1000  b.c. 

In  the  issue  of  the  7th  August,  Miss  Edwards  describes  Professor 
Maspero^s  discovery,  in  February,  of  a  piece  of  inscribed  limestone 
containing  a  complete  version  of  the  contents  of  the  Berlin  papyms 
No.  1,  best  known  by  his  own  translation,  entitled  *'  Les 
Aventures  de  Sinouhit,"  and  by  the  English  version  styled  '*  the 
Story  of  Saneha,"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  C.  "W.  Goodwin.  The 
period  at  which  this  tale  was  written  is  involved  in  doubt,  but  it  is 
affiiTOed  to  be  "  older  by  many  centuries  than  the  time  of  Moses" ; 
and  the  find  has  been  of  great  general  value  in  archaeological 
rt^search.  The  same  number  of  the  Academy  notifies  that 
M.  Edouard  Naville,  the  discoverer  of  Pithom,  has  been  decorated 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  with  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  in 
honour  of  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  the  comparative  edition 
of  "  the  Ritual,*'  or  Book  of  the  Dead. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Maspero's  proces  verbal,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  a  st^cond  paper  of  a  similar  nature  signed  by 
him,  describing  the  unwrapj)ing  of  the  Mummies  of  Sekenen-ra  and 
Suti  I.,  in  presence  of  General  Stephenson  and  many  officers  and 
ladies  residing  at  Cairo,  on  the  9th  June,  appears  in  the  number  of 
the  31st  July.  To  this  is  added,  in  that  of  the  14th  August,  his 
Report  to  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
singular  fact  that  among  the  mummies  was  found  the  body  of  a 
young  man,  between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  bearing  neither  name 
nor  inscription,  showing  signs  of  death  in  extreme  agony.  The 
Atheyiaum  of  September  4  states  that  Professor  the  Abb6  Hyvemat 
is  preparing  a  pala>ographic  atlas  in  Coptic. 
Among  late  works  on  Egypt  are  noted:   Lcfebure  (G.),  Les 
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Hypojrees  Royaux  de  Thebes.     It^ro  division.     Le  tombeai: 
I.     Tar  is,  Loroux.     Egypt  Explonition  Fund,  vol.  iii.,  Ni 
part  i.  (with  44  plates),  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  also 
by  Messrs.  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Ganlner,  and  Barclay  V.  H( 

Epigraphy, — Among  the  more  interesting  opigraphical  di 
of  tht?  quarter  is  that  raised  by  Mr.  Fleet  in  his  contribu 
the  Indian  Antiquary  for  July,  under  the  respective  1 
**  The  Epoch  of  the  Gupta  Era,"  and  **  Mandasor  Inscri 
Kumaragupta  and  Bandhuvarman  " — the  last  being  No.  16 
papers  on  **  Sanskrit  and  Old-Kanarese  Inscriptions."  Tl 
question  of  the  accuracy  of  particular  readings  of  an  ins* 
but  one  of  the  bearing  of  the  inscription  itself  on  Indiai 
and  chronology.  His  main  contention  from  the  new  date 
evidence  has  been  obtained  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Al 
statement  that  the  Gupta  Era  began  **  within  a  year  or 
either  side  of  a.d.  319-20" :  that  the  same  authority  wa 
in  making  this  the  epoch  of  the  extermination,  instead  of 
to  power  of  the  Guptas;  and  that,  under  another  nai 
Vikrama  Era  did  exist  anterior  to  a.d.  544.  Should  any  h( 
be  felt  in  accepting  these  results,  Mr.  Fleet  would  invite  a 
to  the  Golmudhitol  Inscription  of  the  Maharaja  Sivadev 
^[anagriha  in  Nepal  (discovered  aud  published  some  montlu 
^Ir.  Cecil  Bendall),  in  which  he  finds  the  most  valuable  co; 
tion  of  his  conclusions.  This  inscription  is  dated  in  the  y 
without  specification  of  era.  Sivadeva  I.  is  shown  in  i 
contemporary  with  the  Ifahatamanta  Am^uvarman,  whose  i 
mate  date,  viz.  about  a.d.  637,  was,  Mr.  Fleet  writes, 
well  known  from  Hiouen  Tsiang's  mention  of  him."  N( 
cording  to  Dr.  Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  the  years  34,  35,  ant 
45,  on  certain  inscriptions  of  Aihiuvarman,  belong  to 
established  by  Harshavanlhana  of  Kanauj,  commencing  in  i 
or  607.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  date  of  318  for  Sivi 
must  refer  to  an  era  commencing  about  300  years  prior  tc 
Harshavardiiana.  The  first-mentioned  Gupta  Era,  beginning  * 
a  year  or  two  on  either  side  of  a.d.  319-20,"  is  the  one  v 
is  argued,  "exactly  meets  the  requirements  of  the  ca 
819+318=a.d.  637.  Mr.  Fleet  then  procetnls  to  consider 
this  particular  era  came  to  be  introduced  into  Nepal,  a  circn: 
which  he  attributi's  to  the  conquest  of  the  coantry  by  either  t 
Guptas  or  the  rulers  of  Vallabhi,  whose  first  permanent  sove 
Dharasena  IV.  To  those  interested  in  a  solution  of  the  quei 
Biihler's  paper  in  the  Sitzungsheriehte  der  Phil,  hist  Classe  a 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  may  be  commended  for  pern 
entitled  "  Eine  Inschrift  des  Konigs  Dharasena  IV.  von  \a 
and  it«  reprint  as  a  separate  pamphlet  has  quite  recently  ap] 

The  Oenterreiehisehe  Ifonatstehri/t  fikr  den  Orient  for  Au| 
a  note  on  Professor  Sayce's  two  Van  Inscriptions.     The 
said  to  be  identical  with  one  published  by  D.   Miiller 
Heconls  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science.     The  aet 
eleven  lines  engraved  on  red  sandistone,  is  Buppoeed  to  ha 
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an  enumeration  of  sacrifices ;  bat  it  is  broken  away  on  both  ndes, 
and  the  beginning  and  end  are  wanting. 

We  gather  from  ihcAead^mjfoi  14  August  that,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Aeademie  des  Itiseriptiont,  Mr.  Schlumberger  exhibited  rubbmgi 
of  a  mysterious  inscription  found  at  Ak  Hi^ar  (Thyatira)  in  Ljdia. 
It  is  engraved  on  three  sides  of  a  stone  which  now  forms  the  base 
of  a  wood  pillar  in  a  caravansara.  On  the  fourth  side  may  be  dis- 
tinguished the  legs  of  a  human  being.  The  characters  of  the  inscrip> 
tion  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  classed  as  Hittite;  some  hame  rather 
the  appearance  of  bad  copies  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

Numismatics, — The  AthetKBum  of  July  31  reviews  Ifr.  Eugene 
Leggett's  "  Mint  Towns  and  Coins  of  the  Muhammadans  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time/'  but  thinks  it  unfortunate  that 
the  designer  of  so  excellent  a  programme  should  have  set  about  his 
work  with  inadequate  preparation.  Pointing  out  certain  inaccuraries 
and  defects  of  arrangement  and  execution,  it  admits  that  the  com- 
pilation contains  a  great  deal  of  information  which  it  must  have 
cost  pains  to  gather,  and  that  the  labour  expended  on  it  is  obviously 
of  love.  The  same  paper  notes  the  cataloguing  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane 
Poole  of  the  little- known  cabinet  of  coins  in  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxf  orfl,  and  notifies  the  completion  of  Mr.  Poole's  Catalogue 
of  Muhammadan  coins  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  On  the  14th  August 
the  Athenaum  begins  a  long  review  of  volumes  ii.  and  iiL  of  the 
International  Numismata  Orientalia,  with  the  statement  that  the 
whole  work  **  owed  its  existence  to  a  scholar  of  singularly  wide 
attainments  and  a  publisher  whose  zeal  for  learning  outstripped  even 
his  remarkable  business  capacity."  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
allusion  is  made  to  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Triibner. 
Vol.  i.  was  completed  in  1878;  vol.  ii.  in  1881 ;  vol.  iii.  part  1  in  1882; 
and  part  2  at  a  very  recent  date.  It  is  to  the  last  that  attention 
is  now  mainly  directed,  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  essay  on  the  Coins  of 
Southern  India,  regarding  which  a  pregnant  sentence  of  the  review 
niorits  quotation :  **  It  is  a  matter  of  general  felicitation  that  the  only 
livinp  scholar  who  has  acquired  a  master}'  over  this  perplexing  subject 
sliould  liavc  been  able  practically  to  achieve  his  work  before  failing 
sight  rendered  the  personal  examination  of  the  coins  impossible." 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  for  the  current  year,  Mr.  Oliver  discourses  on  some  copper 
coins  of  Akbar,  of  which  a  bag  of  several  hundred  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  a  Baniyd.  He  mentions,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  in  this 
ono  find  are  included  specimens  of  the  whole  twelve  Persian  months 
from  Fanvardin  to  Isfandarmuz,  in  many  cases  of  several  mints. 

Vienna  Congress. — The  representatives  of  the  lloyal  Asiatic 
Society  at  the  Seventh  International  Congress,  held  at  Vienna 
while  these  pages  are  in  the  press,  are  Dr.  11.  N.  Cust,  Honorary 
Secretary,  Professors  Cecil  Bendall,  M.A.,  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  and 
Mr.  George  Grierson,  Members  of  the  Council,  and  Dr.  Thetxlore 
Duka,  Member.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  the  Hon.  Secretary's 
Summary  of  Proceedings  in  the  Januar}'  number  of  the  Journal. 
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CORKIOEXDA   TO   PaRT   II.   VoL.    XVIII. 

P.  383,  2nd  par.,  9tli  line.  For  "a.h.  35  (a.d.  655) 
**A.n.  40  (a.d.  660)." 

P.  287,  1.  2.  For  *' the  direct  line  of  the  great  Mu'aw 
bocominp:  extinct "  read :  **  the  remaining  branches  of  tl 
line  of  the  great  Mu'awiya  being  then  infants,  the  sovi 
passed  to  collaterals." 

P.  290,  first  line.  For  ''first  and  only  son"  read  "< 
that  left  male  issue." 

P.  290,  11.  4  and  3  from  bottom.  For  "  only  son 
as  above  ''only  son  that  left  male  issue." 


Ai)DEin>Tnc  TO  Part  III.  Vol.  XVIII. 

In  Sir  George  Bird  wood's  Note  to  Mr.  Se  well's  paper  oi 
Euddhist  Symbolism,'  at  page  408  of  the  Journal  for  July 
writer  would  wish  interpolated  in  line  13,  after  "poetic 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  Tree  of  Life,"  the  words — "  an 
*  Knop  and  Flower  *  Pattern  " ; — the  rest  of  the  paragra] 
mencing  with  the  word  "  but,"  to  remain  as  now  printed. 
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jihrerh,  deriration  of  the  word,  530. 
Abul  (rh&xi  of  Khira,  his  '^Genealogical 

Hi!*torv  of  the  Tartars,'*  190. 
Aba'l  Musajvib  RafiS  an  *0^yli prince, 

text  and  translation  of  an  ode  by.  518. 
Aba  Sinun  Ghnrfb,  description  of  a 

dirhem  struck  by,  515. 
Adi  Grunth,  the  arrangement  of  the 

hymns  of  the,  437  tt  teq. 
Africa,  titles  of  recent  books  on  the 

lan;rua};e8  of,  clxir. 
AhaHuvnis,  derif  ation  of  the  name,  536. 
Akbar,  copper  coins  of.  568. 
Akbar,  thu   Emperor,  Connt   Xoer*8 

gri>at  work  on,  cxWiii. 
Alf,  Ilifar,  a  mysterious  inscription  at, 

568. 
Akkadian,    contaim     many    Semitio 

words,  412. 
"Alchemist,  The,**   a  Persian   play, 

103  ft  uq. 
Alexander's  expedition  to  India,  373. 
Algerian  onyx,  note  on  the,  50. 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  note  on  the  marbles 

of,  48. 
Altaic  langua^,  185. 
American  Onental  Society,  mmmary 

of  the  pntceedings  of  the,  ct,  547. 
*Amir  ibn  $a*fa*an,  pedigree  of  the 

Tribeti  of,  facing  pifff$  526. 
Amirkhanians,  the  Rer.,  engaged  in 

translating  the  Bible  into  the  lan- 

gua^  of  the  Trans-Caucasus,  187. 
*'  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,*'  by  C.  J. 

Lvall,  Sir  R.  Burton's  review  of.  xdx. 
Ancient    narigation    in    the    Indian 

Ocean,  I  et  ttg. 
Ancient  Sculptures  in  China,  469  0t  uq. 
Annate*  d«  CKrtrimt  Orteni,  summary 

of  the  papers  in  the,  cxxxIt. 
Annamites  in  Cochin -China,  568. 
Apollonius  of  Tyuna,  quotation  from, 

405. 
Arab  Culture  before  the  Time  of  Mu- 
hammad, one  of  the  fubjecii  for  King 

Oscar's  prixes,  cL 


Arabian  Hatriarchate,  furt^ 
spondenoe  relating  to  the 

XCTi. 

Arabic,  gleanings  from  the, 
Arabic  literature,  summary 

additions  to,  xcri  et  eeq,,  5 
Arabic  transliteration,  Dr.  I 

system  of,  explained  and  L 

294-322. 
Arbousset,  T.,  his  contrihuti 

Bushman  language,  58. 
Arch  of  heaven,  a  Chinese 

representing    the    (illustn 

Plate  V.J.  472. 
Archaeological  Surrey  of  Iv 

mary  of  the  Reports  isaui 

Ixix  0t  eeq, 
ArcluDology  in  India  and 

et  $eq,i  552  et  eeq. 
Architecture  and  sculpture  ii 

the  earliest  period,  387. 
Artaxerxes,  deriration  of  the  i 
Aryan  languages,  summary 

additions  to  the  literature 

et  teq.f  552  et  tef. 
Asamese,  philological   and 

studies  on,  cxviiL 
Asenath,  derivation  of  the  n 
Asiatic  Research,  Kin^  Oac 

for  two  eeaajs  on  Onen 

cl. 
Asoka  alphabet,  origin  of  the 
Ai»oka,  made  Buddusm  the  i 

gion,  373. 
AssyriologT,  fommarj  of  re 

et  M^.,  655. 
Azerbaijani-Turkish  origina! 

Persian  play  **  The  Aleheir 
Aferbij&m  or   Trans-Canei 

guage,  181. 
Aandahli,  the,  or  dragon,  at 

327 ;  abo  at  BisAt,  328. 

Bab  en  Nafr,  the  gate  of. 
reproduction  and  tra 
inscription  at,  83. 
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Babu  ShySma  Charava,  a  writer  in  the 
Calcutta  HerieWy  contradicted,  236. 

Babu  Siv  Nandan  Lai  Ruy.  the  Deputy 
Maj^^strate  of  Pat'na,  to  whom  Mr. 
Grierson  was  greatly  indebted  in 
collecting  the  Bhoj'puri  folk-songs, 
214. 

Badr  al  Jamali,  the  memorial  to,  at 
Cairo,  84-5. 

BaisVun,  the  border  dialect  between 
Braj  Bhashii  and  Bihar!,  208. 

Bala  Murghab,  description  and  plate 
of  caves  at,  96. 

Balance-sheet  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society  for  1885,  liii. 

Bal6chi  folklore,  cxv. 

B&mi&n.  the  magnificent  city  of  caverns, 
96  ;  the  site  of,  323 ;  its  obscure 
history,  324  ;  the  great  idols  at, 
325 ;  enumeration  of  the  various 
travellers  who  make  mention  of  the 
city,  325  ;  quotations  from  travellers 
regarding  the  figures  at,  326 ;  the 
Azhdah&  at,  327  ;  explanation  of  the 
plate  illustrating  the  caves  and  figures 
at.  332  3. 

Bashkir  language,  182. 

Bast,  resemblance  of  a  Chinese  sculp- 
ture to  the  goddess  (illustrated — see  I 
riato  VII.),  473.  I 

BasHi  Sigjjh,  a  popular  legend  on  the  | 
d«Mt]i  ot,  242  ft  aeq.  j 

Batten,  J.  11.,  obituary  notice  of,  549.  i 

Bflsliazzar,  Belteshazzar,  derivation  of 
tlie  names,  538. 

Bengal,  the  A.^^iatic  Society  of,  analysis 
of  various  papers  in  the  Journal  and 
Proceedings  of  the,  hi  ct  nrq.  ;  the 
CentfHanj  Rev  it  w  of  the,  Iviii ;  pro- 
ceedings of  the,  544-546. 

Bengali  liti^rature,  cxvi. 

Jkui  Saf,  the  mines  of,  34. 

Bektix,  (t.,  "The  Bushmen  and  their 
Language."  Art.  III.,  pp.  51-81  ; 
"  The  Pre-Akkadian  Semites,"  Art. 
XVII.,  pp.  409-436. 

Bhartrihan,  extracts  from,  142. 

Bhoj'purl  folk-songs.  214  ct  stq. 

Biblical  Archjeology,  Society  of,  sum- 
marj'  of  the  procee<lings  of  the,  547  ; 
sum'mar)'  of  the  papers  in  the  Trans- 
actions oithc,  xc.  5)0. 

Bibliothcca  Arabica-  Ilispana,  edited  by 
Signor  Conlera.  xcviii. 

Bibliotheca  Indica,  list  of  the  recent 
/tmcicuU  of  the,  ad(k>d  to  the  Library 
of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society,  Ix, 
551. 

Bibliotheca  Samaritana,  edited  by  Dr. 
Heidenheim,  ci. 


Bidrapati  THftkur,  Um  edcbnted  lU- 

thill    poet»    206m,    209;    text  ni 

traaslatioii  of  one  of  hk  poeui  SS7 

et  My. 
Bih&r,  the  Temmcular  prtnofi  et,  txoL 
Bihari   language,    gnunman   of  the 

dialects  and  eub-dialeeti  of ,  by  6. 

A.  Grienon,  207,  209,  cxn. 
Bireh,  Dr.  S.,  obitoazy  notice  of,  zii 

0t  $«g. 
Bird  WOOD,   Sir   6.,   hie  lemarks  ea 

Mr.  Seweira  paper,  407  8,  569. 
Bir*hn,  the  name  of  an  IiUliaa  melodr, 

211. 
Bleek,  Immannel,  his  unfiniihed  XS. 

Dictionary  of  the   Bushman  I^a- 

Siage,  57  ;   bis  contribntions  to  At 
usnman  langoage,  58. 

Bombay  Branch  R.A.8.,  list  of  papen 
in  the  Journal  of  the,  Izi. 

Brahmanism,  explanation  of  what  it  ii| 
128. 

Brahmanism  and  HindQism,  the  dif- 
ference between,  128. 

Brahai,  Dr.  Dnka*B  forthcoming  paper 
on.  cxv. 

Braj  Bhuaha,  the  language  to  the  west 
of  BaisVan,  208. 

Bricks,  kiln-burnt,  important  erideaee 
contributed  by,  566. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
selections  from  their  Annual  Beport, 
cli  et  seq. 

Broch,  Dr.  J.  P.,  obituary  notice  of, 
Hi. 

BroBset,  M.,  obituary  notice  of,  li. 

Brown,  Dr.  N.,  obituary  notice  oi^  lii. 

Buddhism,  explanation  of  what  it  is, 
129. 

Buddhism  gaining  ground  in  India,  373. 

"  Buddhism  in  its  Relation  to  Briih- 
manism,*'  by  Sir  M.  Monier- Wil- 
liams, 127-106. 

Buddhist  architecture,  detuila  as  to, 
336-7  (with  a  plaUO. 

Buddhist  origin  of  tne  caves  on  the 
Murghab,  97. 

Buddhist  symbolism,  364  et  seq, 

Buddhist  symbols,  the  question  whence 
derivi-d,  389. 

Bulaki  Das,  a  poem  by,  252. 

Bulla  Uegia,  Roman  ruins  at,  30. 

Buriu-f  ?afar.  the  archaeological  pnzxle 
of,  86  ;  quotation  from  .■\1  Ma|^rizi 
regarding  the,  87;  the  name,  "Tower 
of  Filth,"  suppoHi-d  to  b<'  a  corrup- 
tion of  **  Tower  of  Victor)'.'*  88. 

Burmese  literature,  cxix.  562. 

Burton,  Sir  R..  his  version  of  "The 
Song  of  MeysQn,"  269. 
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BuRhman  nnd  Bantu,  compared,  65. 

BuHhiimn  lan^a^c,  alpham^t  and  gram- 
mat  ical  sketch  of  the,  60  et  trq. ; 
pr<>noiin8,  65  ;  numeralR,  68 ;  nouns 
and  adjtM'tives,  69  ;  order  of  sentence, 
74  :  formation  of  nouns,  76;  the  im- 
portance of  the,  76. 

Bushman  lan^ua^,  scanty  materials 
for  a  Htudv  of  the,  67. 

Bu*(hman,  physiolofrJcal  characteristics 
of  the,  64 ;  moral  characteriMtics, 
6') ;  his  lack  of  a  relif^on,  66 ;  his 
artiritic  capahilities,  67. 

Bu-^hman  litt'rature,  77. 

Bn>hman«  relatiouRhip  of  the,  78. 

Bu^hincn  and  Uottentots,  the  difference 
between,  62. 

Bushmen,  the,  and  their  language,  61 
et  teg. 


CadnetMSf  explanation  of  the,  iOl. 
Cairo,  Inscnptions  at,  82  et  teq, 
Culeutta  Rrrifw,  resum6  of  the  papers 

contained  in  the,  cxliii,  661. 
Cape  Koux,  historical  surTey  of,  32. 
Cape  Town,  Sir  O.  Grey*s  Library  at, 

where  Block* s  great  Dictionary  is 

••buried,"  67. 
Carl  vie.    Dr.,   his    poetic   rersion    of 

••'The  Sonjr  of  Maisuna,**  269. 
CmmU,  a.,  obituary  notice  of,  649. 
Caves  on  the  Murghab,  description  and 

plates  of,  92  et  uq. 
Central  Arabian  Inscriptions,  cxxxvi. 
Ch&rharj  the  name  of  an  Indian  melody, 

211. 
Chahilburj,  Capt.  Maitland*8  descrip- 
tion of,  330. 
Chuitinya,  a  Bengali  poet,  who  wrote 

in  a  spurious  Maithifi,  209. 
Chakra,  the,  an  emblem  of  the  mm,  392. 
Chaldtt>ans,  Prof.  Rawlinson*i  account 

of  their  religious  belief,  379. 
Chaldivan  system  of  astrology,  382-3. 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew  literature,  IxiXT 

et  erq.,  bbA. 
Chand  Bardai,  the  Braj  Bhfisha  poet, 

208. 
Chandi  Diiaa,  the  famous  Bengali  poet, 

208. 
Chandragupta,  the  rise  of,  372. 
Chemtou  (anciently  Semitu  Colonit). 

Koman  remains  at,  41 ;  the  aqueduct 

at,  43;   the  colossal  bridge  at,  46; 

note  on  the  marbles  of,  49. 
Chennouah,  note  on  the  marbles  of,  60. 
China,  ancient  sculptures  in,  469  et  eef, 
China  Review,  r^sum^  of  the  papers  in 

the,  cxxiL 


China,  the  introduction  of  wx 
may  have  come  from  Mesop 

Chinese  literature,  recent  aoi 
cxx,  662. 

Churchill,  S.,  **A  Moder 
butor  to  Persian  Literatu 
Kuli  Kh&n  and  his  Wor 
XL,  pp.  196-206;  letter 
specting  Mirz&  Ja*far,  tl 
translator  of  *•  The  Alch 

Chuw&sh  language,  181. 

Clepsydra,  the  early  appearai 
in  China,  16. 

Clerk.  Mrs.  Godfrey,  her  ^ 
*♦  The  Song  of  Meysun,"  i 

Coohin-ChineM  literature,  ex. 

Co<lrington,  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
••Melanesian  Languages" 
by  O.  von  der  Gabelentz,  4 

Coptic  Church,  the,  cxxxiii. 

Copts,  the,  Mr.  Petrie's  test 
to  their  moral  worth,  cxxxi 

Cork  trees  in  the  country  of 
mair,  37. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Sen 
eaited  by  the  AcadSmie  do 
tions,  cxl. 

CusT,  Dr.  R.  N.,  quoted,  6 
quoted,  81 ;  Note  by,  on 
graphical  distribution  of  1 
languages,  186-193  ;  he  j< 
Tiflis  to  obtain  inform 
Caucasian  languages,  186 
pendix  of  Authorities  m 
and  Books  of  Reference, 
note  by,  on  Melanesian  < 
484. 

Cyrus,  derivation  of  the  nami 


Daumas,  F.,  his  contributi( 

Bushman  language,  68. 
Days  of  the  week,  similari 

European  and  Indian  diviai 

3h6. 
De  Courteille,  Ptvet,  his  pa] 

TCirki  languages,  186. 
Defenneh    (Tahpanhea,   Ta] 

DaphnsB),  important  discv 

666. 
Di  Lasmo£,  Capt.,  and  < 

Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  **Df 

Caves  on  the  Mvghab,*' 

pp.  92-102. 
Dnammapada,  extract  from  1 
Douglas,    Prof.    R.    K., 

Sculptures  in  China,"  A 

pp.  469-476. 
Dngut,  the  celebrated  cot 
Dravidian  philology,  czix,  v^ 
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Early  Buddhist  Symbolism,  364  tt  §e^, 

Edkiks,  Key.  Dr.  J.,  **  Ancient  Navi- 
f^tion  in  the  Indian  Ocean,"  Art. 
I.,  pp.  1-27. 

Edwards,  Miss  A.  B.,  academical 
honours  bestowed  upon,  566. 

Egyptian  obelisk,  a  Chinese  scnlptare 
resembling  an  (illustrated — see  rlate 
IV.),  472. 

Egyptian  place-names,  identification  of 
some,  cxxix. 

Egyptology,  r^sum^  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in,  and  books  and  papers 
relating  to,  cxxvi  et  irq.,  565. 

Eliot,  George,  an  untraced  poetical 
couplet  extracted  from  her  **  Middle- 
march,"  149. 

Elliot,  Sir  W.,  his  << Coins  of  Southern 
India,"  568. 

Eneyclopa:dia  Britanniea,  the  principal 
Asiatic  articles  in  the,  with  their 
authors'  names,  cl. 

English  and  Vernacular  Literature  of 
India,  cxlii  ft  aeq. 

Epigraphy,  summary  of  progress  in, 
cixxvi  et  seq.^  567. 

Ethiopia  literature,  555. 

Excerpta  Oriontnlia,  550-568. 

Eyre,  Sir  V.,  his  measurements  of  the 
figures  at  B&mian,  and  his  sketch  of 
the  large  male  tigure  there,  335. 


Fntimite  Ehalifate,  memorials  of  the, 

82. 
FerguBSon,  James,  obituary  notico  of, 

xxiv  et  scq. 
Fergusson,  J.,  quotation  from,  as  to 

tlio  origin  of  the  trisula,  364. 
Finn  branch  of  ljm«:uages,  177. 
Finn-Ugric  and  Turko-Tatar  contro- 
versy, note  on  the,  405. 
Filfilii.'  note  on  the  marbles  of,  50. 
Finiaii8i*s  *'  Shah-n(Lmah,"  a  new  text 

of,  20.5. 
Fish-god  of  Babylonia,  the,  470. 
FUitr-iif  tuH,  the  emblem  ol  the,  possibly 

to  be  traced  buck  to  the  old  emblem 

the  scarab,  404. 
Folklore,    a   curious    coincidence    in, 

Iviii. 
Foreign  wonls  in  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Old  Testament,  527  et  *tq. 
Forster,  tlie  Right  11  on.  W.E.,  obituary 

notice  of,  li. 
FiiEELANi),  H.  W.,  "Gleanings  from 

the  Arabic,'*  Art.  V.,  pp.  80-91. 
Fu-hi  Ts'ani:-tsing,a  Chinese  legendary 

monstrosity    (illustruted— see    I'latie 

1.),  470. 


GABiunm,   Oeoiv  toq   der,  "Tk 

Ltngoagea  of  MflUuieoA,"  Art.  XXL, 

pp.  484-490. 
Qmoeknti,  H.  C.  Ton  dar,  kb  ecmlri- 

botioiis  to  our  knowleilge  of  Mdm^ 

rian  T  jnpiiget,  48<^. 
German  Onental  Societj,  liil  of  pifa 

in  the  Joimal  of  tho,  1stu«  MS. 
Ohhio^  the  name  of  An  Indiaii  malodj, 

210. 
Gibb,  £.  J.  W.,  his  Ternon  of  «*  Dm 

Song  of  Meyiftn,"  874. 
Giles,  H.  A.,  hit  *'  Banuuni  of  Im 

Tsu,"  668. 
Glass,  the  use  of,  by  the  aneieiiii.  Imr. 
Gleanings  from  the  Anbie,  89. 
Gdlmddbifol  Inscription,  its  importnt 

bearing  on  the  Gupta  &m,  667. 
Gr6baut,   M.    Eug^e,  appointed    to 

succeed  Prof.  Maspero,  5tt5. 
GRiBBflON,  G.  A.,  '*  Some  Bhoj^pail 

Folk-Songs,"  Art.  ZII.,  pp.  &7- 

267. 
Guerah-el-Hont  (Lake  of  Fiah),  natr 

La  Calle.  31. 
Guerah-el-Melah,  a  lake  near  LaCalle, 

30. 
Guerah  Obeira,  a  lake  near  La  Galle, 

31. 
Gupta  era,  the  bearing  of  epigraphy  on 

the,  667. 
Onjard,  Stanislas,  obituary  notice  of^ 

Uv. 


Haggard,  W.  H.  D.,  fart  translator 
ot  **  The  Vazir  of  Uukur&n,**  103. 

Ilahn,  Dr.  T.,  bis  contributions  to  the 
Dushman  laupia<^c,  58. 

Hamd-Ullah  Mustauf!  Ka^Tini,  a  re- 
cently-discovered  work  of,  205. 

Haris'arman,  the  Story  of,  translated 
by  the  Kev.  B.  li.  Wortham,  172, 
et  $eq, 

nazfirsam,  description  of  the  cares  at, 
345. 

Hebrew  and  Chnldee  literature,  Ixxxt 
et  »eq.^  554. 

Hen  Kud,  caves  on  the,  95. 

Ilimvaritic  inscriptions,  ciii. 

Hindi  (book)  langua^^  of  N.W.  India, 
208. 

Hindu  literature.  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
on,  5. 

Hindu  Pantheon,  the,  149. 

Hinduism,  explanation  of  what  it  is, 
128. 

Hiouen  -  Thsang's  evidence  rrp^ardinfc 
the  existence  of  Hudtlhism  at  and 
beyond  the  Hindu- Kush,  97. 
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nitopade^,  extracts  from  the,  li8'9. 

Uittite  litcniture,  cii. 

HoMMEL,    Prof.  F.,  "  The  Samerian 

Lan^'uuge  and  its  AffinitiM,*'  Art. 

Xy.,  pp.  351-363. 
Iloriuzi  palm -lea res,  CTii. 
Hub«r,  C.,  obituary  notice  of,  and  hb 

truf^c  diMith,  Ixvift. 
Hunfalry,  P.,  a  tammarj  of  his  views 

in  oppoifition  to  those  of  Prof.  Vam- 

bery  on  the  originee  of  the  Magyar 

nation,  467. 
Ilwen    T'sang's    description    of    the 

figures  at  Bumi&n,  327. 


India  and  Western  Asia,  the  political 
connexion  between,  366. 

India,  English  books  on,  661. 

India,  first  really  made  known  to 
European  nations  by  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  373. 

India,  general  notes  relating  to,  660. 

India,  remarkable  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  native  intellect  in,  cxlii. 

India,  the  introduction  of  writing  into, 
3  tt  §eq. 

Indian  Antiquuryf  r6sam6  of  papers 

Sublished  in  the,  Ixxri  et  tq  ,  652. 
ian  coin,  an  unrecof^nized,  bearing 
the  VaishnaTa  emblem,  403  (illus- 
trated). 

Indian  dirision  of  the  day,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  hymns  of  the  Adi 
Granth,  440. 

Indian  intercourse  with  Rome,  377. 

Indian  Ocean,  ancient  navigation  in 
the,  1  «/  9fq. 

**  International  NumismataOrientalia,** 
the.  667. 

Isia,  the  goddess,  471* 


Jagannatha,    the   idol    of,    at   Pnif, 

originally  was  a  tn$ulay  402  (illus- 

trated}. 
Jagatai  langnage,  190. 
Japan,  books  relating  to,  cxxxit,  664. 
Jdt*§ar^  the  melody  so  called,  210. 
JimiitaTAhana,  the  Story  of,  translated 

by  tbe  BeT.  B.  H.  Wortham,  167 

0t  teq. 
Journal  Aiimtiqutt  list  of  papers  in  the, 

Ixv,  661. 
Jiilg,  Prof.  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  660. 


jr«/ Vl,  the  name  of  an  Indian  melody, 

210. 
Kalisoh,  Dr.,  obituary  notioa  of,  lii. 


Kaii  Tuga^  or  iron  age,  the,  21 1 

happens  in  the,  222. 
Ealpas,  or  ages  of  the  work 

immensity,  161. 
Kas&n  language,  181. 
Kath&  Sant  Silgara,  translati< 

Stories    of   JimiltaTtLhana. 

Harisarman,  from  the,  by 

B.  H.  Wortham,  167  it  My* 
Kat,  H.  C,  **  Inscriptions  i 

and  the  Burju-y  ^atar,*'  A 

pp.  82-88  ;   *'  Notes  on  the 

of  the  Bann  *0^yl,*'  Art. 

pp.  491-626. 
Kaye,  Lient-Oen.  £.,  his  aoc 

the  Azdahar  at  B&mi&n,  328 
Kef  Om-et-Teboul,  the  lead  i 

mines  of,  31. 
Khivan  language,  183. 
Khomair,    description    of    a 

through   the   country   of 

$t  teq, 
Rhuai  or  Bushman  race,  reaso; 

ing  the  existence  of  a,  53. 
Kirgnlz  langusge,  183. 
Kleber,  the  marole  quarries  at, 
Krif^a,  the  cowherd-^,  211. 
Kudatku  Bilik,  the,  is  the  m< 

specimen  of  real  T6rki,  190. 
Knmiik,  or  Kumik,  or  1 

guage,  180. 


La  Calle,  the  place  where 

first  established  themsel\«»  i 

Africa,    28;    historical    ai 

graphical   details    of,  29 ; 

prosperity  of,   80  ;    descri] 

three  lakes  near,  30. 
Laconperie,  Prof.  T.  de,  his 

for  the  study  of  languairea, 

letter  by,  on  Pre-Akkf 

648. 
Lbathm,  the  BeT.  Dr.  8.,  *' 

Words  in  the  Hebrew  Tex 

Old  Testament,"  Art.  XXJ 

627-642. 
Legge,  the  Ber.  Prat,  two  b 

on  China,  662. 
Lb  Stranob,  Ony,  ''The  Al 

A  Persiaa  Play,"  Art.  V: 

103-126. 
Lichtenstein,  M.,  his  oontrib 

the  Bnshinaii  lanfiiage,  68. 
Lnxor,  ezcantion  oi  the  Qreal 

ai,czxzL 


Magdil,  a  Bihaxi  dialect,  209. 
Magi,  the,  383ii« 
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HniEun,  vife  of  Muilwiya,  90;  her 
•*  Ljimftnt,**  Arabic  text  and  H.  W. 
Fret>laii(r8  translation  of,  90-91. 
See  aUo  Mevfiun. 

Maitland,  Capt.  P.  G.,  hin  account  of 
Cliuhilhurj,  330  ;  explanation  of  his 
sketches  (supplic<l  on  Plates  IV. — 
VIII.),  340-4  ;  his  additional  note 
on  Kuinian,  347-3v)0. 

Maitri  Upanishad.  extract  from  the.  141. 

Makrixi^R  account  of  the  mosque  of 
Nasir  ibn  Kalaonn  at  Cairo,  47ti. 

Malto  language,  cxx. 

Manchn  branch  of  languapcs,  17^. 

Ma*n  dynast^r,  dos^criiTtion  of  a  dirhem 
of  the,  516  (see  the  illustration  of  it 
on  p.  491). 

Marbles  of  Xorth  Africa,  notes  on  the, 
48-50. 

Manpero,  Prof.,  resigns  the  post  of 
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Opbkimg 

I  SHALL  Dot  occupy  much  of  your  time,  but  it  seem 
right  and  deairable  od  this  our  ADniversary  that  the 
who,  somewhat  naaccoantably  to  himself,  finds  him 
the  Chair  of  this  Society,  should  say  something  < 
position  aud  corrent  history  of  the  Society. 

What  first  strikes  us  is  the  melancholy  retrospect 
past  vinter.  It  is  like  the  survey  of  a  battle-field, 
has  been  bosy  in  all  circles,  but  it  aeeins  as  if  I 
wielded  his  weapon  nowhere  more  activi-ly  than 
small  corner  occupied  by  our  Society, — striking  dowi 
Mvend  of  our  most  eminent  and  raluablo  mombor; 
Vaux,  Dr.  Birch,  Sir  Walter  Medhurst,  Sir  Arthur  1 
James  Fergusson,  Edward  Thomas,  and  6ir  William 
SOD.  Full  records  of  all  these  will  appear  i 
Annual  Report,  but  I  could  not  let  thia  occasion  pass  \ 
speaking  particularly  of  some  of  them,  with  whose  cc 
ToL.  xTui.— [ksw  ubim.]  a 
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ances  we  are  most  familiar,  and  whose  loss  seems  to  change 
the  aspect  of  our  body,  as  the  removal  of  the  most  familiar 
spires  and  towers  of  Westminster  would  change  the  aspect 
of  that  quarter  of  our  capital. 

With  Mr.  Yaux  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  enjoyed  intimacy, 
though  our  relations  were  always  cordial  and  kindly.  Phayre, 
Fergusson,  and  Thomas  I  had  long  been  permitted  to  count 
as  familiar  friends.  All  that  I  will  say  of  Mr.  Yaox  is 
that  this  Society  owes  him  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  The 
Society  had  reached  rather  a  low  ebb  when  he  joined  as, 
but  the  result  of  his  exertions,  heavily  weighted  as  they 
were  by  his  deteriorated  sight,  was  to  raise  both  our  list 
of  membership  and  the  quality  of  the  Journal  to  a  far  higher 
level  ;  whilst  his  kindly  helpful  spirit  was  ever  ready  to 
assist   inquirers ^ 

The  next  whom  we  had  to  lament  was  James  Fergusson, 
intimately  associated  with  the  Society  ever  since  any  of  us 
here  present  have  known  it.  He,  like  Phayre,  was  a  man 
who,  in  the  main,  educated  himself.  Sent  to  India  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  planter  and  a  merchant 
in  Bengal,  i,e,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  which  hardly 
affords  the  trace  of  an  ancient  building.  His  inborn  taste 
led  him  to  give  himself  to  the  study  of  architecturOi  and 
to  devote  the  earliest  opportunities  afforded  by  leisure  and 
means  to  travelling  over  India,  in  days  when  such  travelling 
was  a  laborious  business,  examining,  comparing,  and  drawing 
its  ancient  remains.  His  membership  of  this  Society  dates 
from  1844.  His  active  mind  and  indefatigable  industry  found 
wide  and  various  fields,  the  connexion  of  all  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  paths  binding  them  either  to  taste  or  to 
construction.  Of  his  Oriental  work  we  would  naturally  speak 
most  prominently  here.  That  embraced  his  "Illustrations 
of  Ancient   Indian   Architecture,"  "The   Rock  Temples   of 

'  Here  follow  three  or  four  paragraphs  which  will  he  found  in  the  Praddent'f 
Obituary  Notice  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  at  page  x. 
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India "  (the  subject  of  one  of  his  latest,  as  it  was  o: 
of  his  earliest  works),  that  treasure-house  the  volume 
of  his  great  series  on  the  "  History  of  Architecture  ")  ^ 
treats  of  Indian  and  Oriental  styles,  the  two  editions  o 
remarkable  book  so  rich  in  varied  interest  which  he  < 
"  Tree    and    Serpent   Worship,"   and    numerous    pape 
the  Transactions   of  this  and  other  societies  on  subjec 
Indian  Architecture  and  Archaeology.      Another  brant 
study  which  he  pursued  with  the  keenest  ardour  and  ac 
was  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  the  dates  of  its  ren 
and  the  identity  of  the  most  noted  sites  :   these  gave 
to  a  whole  series  of  dissertations,  including  his  articles  i 
*'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'*  enough  of  themselves  to  have 
a    man    famous.     A  third   subject    embraced   his   idej 
fortification,  and  their  application  to  the  defence  of  our  ] 
Though    his    particular    theories    were    not    accep 
publication   on  this  subject   in   1849  led   to  his  subsec 
appointment  to  the  Committee  of  National  Defence,  and 
no  small  bearing  on  the  defences  actually  carried  out.  Thi 
his  Jerusalem  studies,  and  the  interest  and  controversy 
created,  he  was,  in  effect,  the  father  of  the  Survey  of  the 
City  and  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  of  all 
it  has  accomplished  and  may  yet  accomplish.     The  lig 
of  Greek  temples  was  another  subject  on   which   he 
original  views,  and  strong  ones,  as  he  did  on  most  sub 
and  which  he  applied  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to 
Eew  gallery  which  he  designed  for  Miss  North,  when 
accomplished  and  munificent  lady  presented  it,  along 
her  beautiful  drawings  of  tropical  vegetation,  to  the  Ni 
The  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  was  another  matter  in  i 
he  took  a  prominent  part,  but  it  is  a  burning  subject 
an   Asiatic  Society  has  no  call   to    meddle  with   its 
troversies.     Mr.  Fergusson's  was  a  character  which  ill 
in  various  ways  the  per/ertidum  ingmiutn  proveri      I; 
2}  aigned  to  his  countrymen.    His  convictions  on  all  sal 
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were  intense.  When  he  pat  forward  a  propositioiiy  it  mi 
very  far  from  his  intention  that  it  should  be  moulded  or 
whittled  bj  hostile  hands  :  the  character  qualis  ab  Megifo 
generally  applied  to  any  opinion  of  his,  and  in  controTersy  he 
hit  very  hard,  and  too  often  needlessly  hard.  Even  those  who 
gave  and  took  hard  knocks  in  strife  with  him  ache,  we  tni8t,iio 
longer.  We,  again,  and  there  are  many  of  us,  whose  hap{Mer 
fortune  it  was  to  have  no  such  passages  of  arms  with  him,  look 
back  only  to  his  ripe  sagacity,  his  kindly  appreciation  of  our 
work,  his  constant  readiness  to  open  the  matchless  stores  of 
his  knowledge,  and  the  rich  abundance  of  his  collections  in  books 
and  photographs,  to  those  who  sought  help  in  their  researches. 

Next  on  our  casualty-roll  is  Edward  Thomas,  and  timo 
allows  me  but  to  say  a  word  of  that  honest,  friendly  soul, 
whose  name  was  recognized  over  Europe  as  a  prince  in 
Oriental  numismatics,  and  was  honoured  by  assamption 
into  the  Foreign  Lists  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  aggregate  of  his  worii 
is  immense,  though  much  of  it  lies  in  articles  scattered  over 
various  periodicals.  His  name  will  be  preserved  by  these, 
by  his  Chronicles,  derived  from  coinage,  of  the  so-called 
Patan  kings  of  Delhi,  and  by  his  intimate  association  with 
the  publication  of  James  Prinsep's  Essays,  with  the  historical 
collections  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  with  the  new  edition 
of  Marsden's  Numismata  Orientalia. 

On  one  other  subject  I  will  touch  before  sitting  down.  Mr, 
Kay,  a  respected  member  of  our  Council,  has  recently  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  our  Secretary  on  a  matter  of  which  we  are  all 
too  conscious,  i.e.  the  deplorably  low  ebb  at  which  the  study 
of  Eastern  languages  and  literature  stands  in  this  country, 
and  on  which  he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  causes  and  the  possible  remedies  for 
this  state  of  things.  I  feel  strongly  the  truth  of  Mr.  Kay*a 
observations,  and  I  may  say  in  passing,  and  in  all  sincerity, 
that  if  things  were  in  a  better  state,  this  chair  would  not 
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be  filled  as  it  is  to-daj.  But  what  I  wish  to  n 
is  that  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out  Mr.  Kay's  8ugg< 
and  along  with  them  to  devise  means  for  extendii 
membership  of  this  Society  and  the  interest  in  its  pi 
A  special  committee  has  accordingly  been  named,  con 
of  Mr.  Bendall,  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Kay,  Gen.  Mi 
and  Mr.  Thornton,  with  Mr.  Gust  and  our  Sec 
ex'Officio  members  ;  and  the  following  heads  of  inquir 
been  indicated  to  them,  without  excluding  others  of  a  1 
kind  that  may  suggest  themselves  :— • 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  list  of  appointments  in  Eng 
in  Government  establishments,  universities  and  coUeg 
other  institutions  of  sorts^for  which  a  scholarly  acqua 
with  Oriental  languages  is  a  necessary  or  imj 
qualification  ;  with  the  emoluments  of  each  and  the 
of  appointment. 

2.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  approaching  the  G 
ment,  the  Universities,  the  City  Companies,  etc.,  for  s 
in  the  promotion  of  Oriental  studies. 

3.  Regarding  the  possibility  and  expediency  of  amal 
ing  this  Society  with  any  other  of  kindred  objects, 
reducing  the  scale  of  subscription  now  in  force. 

4.  Whether  the  publication  of  Oriental  works  bey< 
scope  of  the  Journal  should  be  undertaken. 

6.  The  consideration  of  any  means  by  which  the 
could  be  rendered  more  popular,  consistent  with  its 
and  character. 

Report. 

Members. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sociei 
to  report  that,  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meetin/ 
on  Monday,  May  18, 1885,  there  has  been  the  follow 
crease  in,  and  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  Society's 

They  announce  with  regret  the  loss,  by  Death, 
Resident  Members,  viz.— 
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June*  FcrgroMon,  Eiq.,  CLE.,  D.CX.,   U«.D..  VJLJR^  f» 

Edwazd  Thomu,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.»  JVMWtiwr. 

Li«ut.-G«n.  Sir  Arthur  Phmyxe^  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.8.L,  C  J.,  Jtahr 

0^  Ctmmfil. 
Sir  W.  RiiM  Robinson,  E.C.8.I.,  MtmUr  of  OMmeii, 
Sir  Walter  Mcdhunt,  E.C.B. 
Sir  Mom*  Montedore,  Bart. 
W.  £.  Forvter,  Etq.,  M.P. 
Col.  0.  RatcUff. 
W.  S.  Gillett,  £«q. 
Fnmcit  Mathew,  Etq. 

of  tour  Xom'Si'sidf-nf  Members, 

The  Mab&r&ja  of  TraTaDcore. 
Sir  Robert  Dal\-cll.  Bart. 
KoT.  Jam(>*  Vaughan. 
11.  1..  St.  Barbo,  Esq. 

Also  tho  los$«  by  Utfirement  or  otherwise,   of  15  JSeaideni 
Moinbors. 

ltnic\  Abrabam»,  E^q. 

H.  St.  0.  BadiltUT.  Esq. 

Ufv.  S,  RinMuan. 

E.  .\.  Bul^J^\  K*q. 

Hon.  K   Prumnumd. 

lM>hop  ot  Durham. 

l*T\^l\*s**^r  Fcp^linjr. 

>\inir-Ytv,  S«vrt»tary  Cbin«e  Legation. 

.\Io\amUT  Grant,  E^.,  CLE. 

Jt^'ph  Hayno«.  Esq. 

Sir  1.,  Jaokfc^n. 

Anhur  l.illio,  F..«<i. 

r.  W.  l\-iTni\  Kmj. 

Manjiu***  of  Snlisbury. 

Dr.  ForUw  WaiM^n, 

aiul  0  Xon-Iicsidcni  Members, 

Col.  J.  CaileU. 
U.  G  onion,  Ksq. 
11.  G.  Ket'no,  Em|. 
Ui'T.  W.  B.  Kivr. 
0.  R.  Lindsay,  E^. 
E.  11.  Man,  k«i. 
Rt  V.  W.  T.  Filter. 
Gen.  Sir  II.  Tbuiilier. 
Rot.  Robert  Bruce. 
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They  hare,  moreoTor,  to  regret  the  loss  by  Dent/t 
distinguislied  Honorary  Member, 

Dr.  SuniM]  Bit«b,  D.C.L.,  LLD. 
of  one  of  their  Foreign  Membero, 

Profcnor  GiuUtiu  SejBtrth. 
and  of  their  able  and  well-known  Secretary, 

W.  8.  W.  V«ui,  £«].,  M.A.,  F.H.8. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  great  pleasure  in  annc 
that  they  have  elected,  aa  Resident  Members, 

Herb«rt  Wignn,  Eiq. 

T.  D.  Edwknk,  Em], 

Thomu  Oeuler,  Ew). 

UiM  kgtam  Smith. 

E.  Delmu  Horgui,  Eiq. 

Ths  VsDanblc  AichdeMoa  Haniaon,  U.A. 

K.  W.  FrtMT,  E«i. 

H.  Pnntle;,  Eiq. 

Herbert  BftjuM,  E«]. 

Lienl.  Owan  Whedflr. 

and  as  Non-Retident  Members, 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DoAnin,  Tietny  of  ]  ndia . 

PtoIcmot  J.  Antj, 

Dr.  JoU  da  Fonaaca. 

Dr.  Dominio  D'Hanta. 

OoTind  Praaad  Dab*. 

A.  B.  ColiialMun,  Eaq. 

J.  S.  Scott,  En. 


the  diSerence  showing  a  loss  to  ths  Soeiety  of    i 
Members,  of  whom  fourteen  are  death  caanaltiL-a. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  deceased  UembeiH  and 
—notably  the  more  diatingnished  in  relation  to  the 
of  the  Society — «  few  words  will  now  be  said. 

WiUiam  Sandya  WriffAt  Vata,  son  of  the  Revert 
Vaax,  Prebendary  of  Winehester,  was  bom  at  Osf 
the  28th  Febmary,  1818.  His  second  naine,  Santly 
given  to  him  after  a  distmgoished  ancestor  on  tho  ni 
side,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Yorii  in  1079.    He  was  is. 


January.,  jg,,"  ^^">«»'7  for  the   l^^t.J^^^^e  of  ,he . 

^'"'"RitHre  fro,,,  ,„'!    "^  Secretary  «^    . 
!««■:  '  ^^'52  to  7fi«:o      ^  °^  tile  » 

«S'^  ""  tho  28th  Ja  *!  ^®^*'  »"J  Secret.     ^^"^  ^'"^ ' 

^^^^^  ^''ar.,  or  frj;  l^'y  ^^  wa,  plel""'''"^  '-  April 

;"••-/•-.,,.  t^'-r'f    S/r    Francs    Lf'  ''^  ^'^'^ 
"'•  "1.1,1,.  ,,,.,„  "'""'1   lio   wrof.  •"«»fco's     ..  ,.,    ,7 

,""""'  »'.«. ,  t,7    •»''  "i'W  for  ,,„  T, 

''*""«/  ar  Cawi.M  '  ninety  Ph^^-  -  ^^  the 

'"'"''»« the  AnfcCo..,;*?:'^^^ 
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ijj     His   publications   in   the    Numismatic    Chronicle   ai 
^  follows : 

^  In  1854.  On  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On 
,jf  Rare  Bactrian  Coins.  On  Coins  of  Ceylon  ;  with 
^  Remarks  on  the  so-called  Ring,  and  Fish-hook  Money. 

1856.  On  Some  Greek  Coins.     Vol.  xviii.  p.  137. 
,        1857.  On  Coins  discovered  by  W.   K.  Loflus  at 
Vol.  XX.  p.  25. 

1858.  On  Coins  of  Characene.  Ibid.  p.  32.  Coii 
Seistftn.     Ibid.  p.  49. 

1859.  Coins  of  Marathus,  and  of  Kamnaskires  and  Ai 
Ibid.  p.  84.  An  Account  of  a  Find  of  Coins  in  Ooldbon 
Yorkshire,  Vol.  I.  New  Series,  p.  66.  On  Some  Remarl 
Greek  Coins.     Ibid.  p.  104. 

1860.  Coins  of  Carthage.  Vol.  iii.  p.  73.  Pro] 
Coinage  for  Port  Philip,  Australia,  in  1853.    p.  64. 

1865.  Silver  Coins  found  at  Eccles.    Vol.  v.  p.  219. 

1866.  On  a  Coin  bearing  aPhcenician  Legend,  and  r\ 
to  an  Alliance  between  Motya  and  Agrigentum,  in  S 
Vol.  vi.  p.  128. 

1868.     On  English  and  Foreign  Waterloo  Medals, 
ix.  p.  109. 

1867.  On  Coins  of  Tomi,  Callatia,  etc.  Vol.  ix.  p. 
On  a  Silver  Coin  of  Selencus  I.  Nicator.    Vol.  x.  133. 

1875.  On  an  Unique  Coin  of  Platon,  a  King  of  Baci 
Vol.  XV.  p.  1. 

1876.  Indenture  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  : 
to  certain  Farthings  of  James  I.    Vol.  xvi.  p.  236. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  amiable  eharaeter  and  ' 
accomplishments  of  the  late  Mr.  Vaox.  His  work  for  i 
',  ten  years  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  Society  has  be* 
referred  to  in  the  Journal,  and  more  especially  in  the  Hon 
Secretary's  remarks  attached  to  the  last  year's  Report 
the  special  care  he  took  to  advance  the  Society's  in 
well  as  the  marked  success  which  attended  his  . 
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hupI)  m«  oititlil  nut  IHil  if>  Ihi  tppR*   — 
lMUwiti«.     1Mio«o  wild  ktifiw  liim  out  of 


i«(  uii«l\tlui>«M  Imvit  iHirtm,  nml  will  i   il 

W    \\\\^    \\\\\\vvm\\\\y    iif   lim    kw 

\\\'\\^\M\,  \\\n  kiihlly   ntid  ^{oiiial  d 

lU^tt  tt'itiU«h«»>i  \\\  hitl|i  mid  oblige. 
Iliv    lithi  Moimi»(iii';^''n    nimntnii 

tr<u«u\  («)>toi>,  til  lhi«  Ih'iMiiplnii  Cmnet«rj, 

(h  \\w  |i)i>4oni»«»  ol'  u  lar){<*  ^iillioring. 

\tMt>iu\   \\\\^m\\  \\(  wwv  inoinhorN  whose  h 

•*t>>t-iih  \\o  \\t\\\^  {\\  i-iMMU'il,  Olio  of  thn  most 

d»»|»U  l<MMi«utiMt  im  iVir  Arthur  Phayre} 

\\\^  \u\\\  \\\y\  aohIimI  llllton^  UN  ill  London,  like 

wo  coMMui'iHoutio  \\\  tliiY.    'rii«>ugli  horn  in  Englmnd, 

«i>rKi«Mi>il    hhnm'H    an    liiixhinHiii   luid   in    Ireland, 

tvUii'Mtt'Ml    l\«iiu    hot  I VI*   i«in|iht^Y  intent,   he  set   up  his 

ipi'Uh'^i      Ihil  ho  to^iilarl;^'  viniltMl    London  in  the 

\\\\\\  w^*  \\\\\\\\\  x^ohtuniod  {\\  tho  ('«)Uii(!il-table  of  our 

•lud   «u   (ho    \(houM'um  (Muh.      I  In   In  Horoly  missed  a 

x\\u\  \\\^  iuit\  udd,  \\\  (ho  oounoilN  of  IiIn  country — ^for 

Oct  mild   )U'i(   wn  ilio  oon«|uoHt  of  lipiuT  Burma  had 

jiiiio,    itud  \^hou  hi*<  hilvioo  wouhl  hav««  he<*n  of  the  highest 

\*\\\w      \\\i  \\\n\  puhho  uttonuioo  \viu«  a  Ivtter  which  appeared 

\\\    ir,    |\*»t^•n  \\\    \M\   Oolohor  liVNi,  in  which  he  gare  his 

uidu  •H.iMu);   a|i|U'ovul    (o    (ho   inilitiiry   iniorvcntion   for  the 

ilojioiihuii   oi'    Kui^  Thoohuw.     Tlioro   oouKl   have   been    no 

iiuito  ^idiiiddo  miuotioit  {w  \\\v  ri|;htoouNiioMH  of  that  measure: 

I'hiiMo  wrn  \\\\\  ouIy  I'miiioutlv  juNt,  hut  had  ever  been  the 

(iMo  (noud  iif  I  ho  Kin^  «)!*  Hurina,  and  tho  most  moderate 

ii(  loou  ni  hii  doaliii«;N  with  hin  ptvoniinont. 

\\(hui    l^urvoN  rhayro  wuh  horn  at  Shrew»bury,  7th  May, 


*    lltii  l»i«(i(iliihitii  ii(  thin  noliiMMn  ono  of  gn^ntor  Irii^th  (Himpiled  by  me  for 

t.>  lilnuin   nui«ln«r  nl  tho  TnH'i'itlinjpi  ol  tlu'  \io\n\  (ico^uphical  SiKjiety. 

,.iH  oititi'  (lull  1  hn^i*  iH><'n  fuvoimtl  with  iii««inorttUilA  by  Ijvut.-Uvnend  Hir 

Uiih.Mil   Mi'uili'  iiikI  by  Majur-Ui>u«TiU  lUruft  Funl,  uf  which  advantago  hai 

Wvi\  lilkvll        11.    Vl'LH. 


II 
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1812,  tho  Bon  of  Richard  Phayre,  Esq.,  a  resident  t 
graiidsun  of  Colonel  Phayre,  of  Killoughran   Forest, 
county  Wexford.     He  went  to  India  as  a  Cadet  in  182 
served  for  some  years  with  the  7th  Bengal  N.  I.     Goinj 
into  the  service,  he  had  not  received  much  instructioi 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  engaged  iu  edu 
himself.     Early  friends  who  survive  describe  Phayre 
a  young  subaltern   as  hardy  and  temperate   in  his 
reading,  thinking,  and  making  notes,  delighting  in  argi 
sometimes  in  paradox,  and  a  most  agreeable  com  pan 
camp.     In  1834  he  was  selected  for  service  with  one  of 
local   corps  which  often  formed  a  door  to  employmen 
higher  kind ;  but  nothing  important  came  of  this  till 
when   he  was  appointed  assistant  to   the   Commissioi 
Arakan,  then  Captain  Bogle  (afterwards  Sir  Archibald). 

Arakan,  though  geographically  so  near  Calcutta,  v 
practically  one  of  the  most  secluded  provinces  of  the 
its  population  scanty,  and  its  only  communication  wi 
outer  world  maintained  by  a  sailing  vessel  which  cam< 
the  Hoogly  about  once  in  six  weeks.     Sir  Richard  ] 
who,  as  a  very  young  officer,  stayed  with  Phayre  at  A 
records  the  impression  which  the  latter  then  made  oi 
that  "  he  was  an  officer  of  thought  and  judgment  fiu*  bey< 
years  and  standing.     In  his  conversation,  his  earnest 
for  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  people  of  his  distri 
love  of  justice,   and  an   entire  absence  of  self-asserti 
indeed  of  self  in  any  shape,  were  very  striking.     O 
that  he  was  a  man  of  real  work  and  worth,  •  .  .  I  v 
member  one  evening,  when  I  was  sitting  outside  with 
number  of  people  brought  in  the  body  of  a  hill-tiger, 
had  been  killed  by  a  Mugh  with  a  single  blow  of  hii 
The  man  had  been  in  his  house,  when  he  heard  a  cr 
the  garden,  and  running  out  he  saw  his  brother  struck 
by  the  beast.    Seizing  his  dhao^  he  rushed  on  the  tig< 
with  one  lucky  blow  in  the  neck  disabled^  and  th< 
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it.  The  brother  waa  not  seriously  injured.  Phayre  com- 
mended the  act  in  terms  which  evidently  delighted  the  man 
and  his  friends;  then  going  into  the  house,  he  brought  oat 
a  handful  of  rupees  as  a  reward  for  his  brave  deed." 

In  solitude  at  Sandoway,  where  he  spent  two  years  of  his 
Arakan  service,  Phayre  had  ample  scope  not  only  for  that 
study  of  the  Burmese  language  and  character,  in  which  he 
stood  so  high,  but  for  the  pursuit  of  that  self-cultivation  which 
led  all  who  knew  him  in  later  life  to  re(;ard  him  as  a  man  of 
exceptionally  good  education.  The  purity  of  his  life,  in  a 
province  where  laxity  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
earned  the  exceptional  respect  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

At  an  early  period  of  Phayre's  service  in  Arakan,  we  find 
him  associated  with  Lieut,  (now  Lieut.-Oeneral)  Albert 
Fytche,  who  long  afterwards  succeeded  him  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  British  Burma,  in  an  expedition  for  the  ponish- 
mcnt  of  a  hill-tribe,  the  Walien,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Arakan  Biver,  whose  unexplored  fastnesses  were  supposed  to 
be  inaccessible  to  our  arms.  The  chief  stronghold  of  these 
caterans,  4000  feet  above  the  valley,  was  scaled  and  destroyed, 
and  both  Phayre  and  Fytche  received  high  commendation. 

In  1846  Phayre  was  transferred  to  Moulmein  as  principal 
assistant  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Colvin,  then  Commissioner  of  the 
Tenasscrim  Provinces,  and  three  years  later  his  merits,  by 
this  time  well  known  to  Government,  were  rewarded  with  the 
Comraissionership  of  Arakan.  He  held  this  position  when 
the  second  Burmese  war  broke  out  in  1852,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Province  of  Pegu  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions, 
Phayre,  not  the  oldest,  but  certainly  the  ablest  of  the  oflScers 
associated  with  Burmese  adminstration,  was  nominated  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  the  charge  of  the  new  territory. 

He  governed  the  Delta  province  for  ten  years  as  Com- 
missioner. His  name,  when  he  entered  it,  was  not  strange 
to  the  people.  His  justice  and  firmness,  his  great  liberality, 
his   mastery   of   the  language,   and   intimate  knowledge  of 
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those  whom  he  had  ruled  in  the  adjoining  provin< 
known  and  appreciated  ;   whilst  his  commanding  figur 
dignity,  courtesy,  and  high  personal  character,  his  consic 
and  patient  bearing,  all  combined  to  win  him  the  farou 
confidence  of  those  whom  he  was  called  to  govern. 

The  first  two  years   of   his   rule  in   Pegu  were  i 
anxieties   to   Phayre.      He  was  especially  exercised  b; 
troubles  of  dacoity  in  the  Tharawadi  and  other  districts, 
suppression  of  this  was  a  service  of  most  harassing  c 
and  very  unpopular  with  the  army,  whilst  more  than  o 
of  good  previous  reputation  broke  down  under  the      al. 
in  those  two  years  (1853-1854)  the  country  greatly  qi 
down,  and  from  1855  dates  the  extraordinary  progress 
by  the  new  province. 

His  authority  was  in  1862  extended  over  the  whole  < 
Burmese  provinces,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  I 
Burma,  embraced  a  continuous  sea-board  of  900  miles, 
wise    and  considerate   administration,   which,    among 
measures,  carried  through  the  abolition  of  forced  laboui 
introduction  of  a  stable  currency,  the  development  of 
especially  in  the  export  of  rice,  and  the  effective  repress 
crime,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  prosperity  whici 
reached  a  high  pitch  before  his  own  rule  terminated, 
the  beginning,  too,   he   was  determined   that  the  pn 
should  pay  its  way;  and  whilst  he  enforced  a  rigid  ecoi 
he  maintained  also  a  considerable  taxation.      But  pros 
went  on,  and  immigration  flowed  in  steadily.     The  popi 
of  all  the  British  provinces,  Arakan,  Tenasaerim,  and  '. 
at  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  the  last,  was  probably  not 
than  1\  million.     In  1884  it  had  grown  to  4|>  millio    . 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  gave  much  at      ', 
the  latter  years  of  his  rule  was  that  of  vernacular  <    i 
Monastic  schools,   taught    by  the  p^hungyi^^  or    Ba< 
monks,  are  a  peculiar  characteristio  of  the  country.    Th 
their  agency  the  proportion  of  t      population  who  < 
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and  write  is  very  large.  Phayre's  idea  was  to  bring  these 
monastic  schools  under  the  influence  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment, by  putting  in  the  hands  of  their  indigenous  teachers 
elementary  books  of  sound  instruction,  and  by  inducing  them 
to  enter  the  sphere  of  Government  inspection.  The  plan  was 
carried  out,  but  has  not  always  been  viewed  with  &vour  by 
the  department  concerned ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn  any« 
thing  very  precise  as  to  its  success.^ 

Phayre  three  times  went  as  envoy  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor- General  to  the  Court  of  Burma.  The  first  time 
was  in  1855,  with  the  object  (in  part)  of  obtaining  the  King^s 
assent  by  treaty  to  the  cession  of  the  delta  province.  The 
Envoy's  conciliatory  manners  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Burmese  ideas  attracted  the  King's  goodwill,  but  he  would 
assent  to  no  treaty.  On  this  mission  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed,  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Envoy,  and  from  that  time  I  date  a  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence with  my  admirable  chief,  which  death  alone  has 
internipted,  and  in  which  I  never  ceased  to  take  pride  and 
pleasure. 

Phayre's  other  missions  occurred  in  1862  and  1866,  in 
connexion  with  trade  matters,  and  were  not  very  successful. 
The  more  than  considerate  treatment  which  the  King 
had  always  met  with  at  Phayre'*s  hands  had  hardly  been 
appreciated  by  his  Majesty. 

Phayre  quitted  Burma  finally  in  1867,  declining  further 
high  employment  in  India;  and  greatly  did  he  enjoy  his 
leisure  at  home,  his  first  visit  to  Europe  since  he  had  gone 
out  nearly  forty  years  before. 

^  I  see  that  in  the  year  1884-85  the  number  of  indigenoas  schools  in  the  list  as 
inspected  was  :— Monastic  schoob,  3837  ;  Lay  schools,  879.  The  schools  helped 
by  *' grants-in-aid,'*  were  : — Monastic,  826;  Lay,  449.  Of  Monastic  schools 
inspected  21 '5  per  cent.,  with  3414  pupils,  are  stated  to  have  earned  grants  for 
results,  and  587  pupils,  or  17' 2  per  cent,  of  those  who  earned  grants,  passed  fully 
by  one  of  the  stauoards.  Of  Lay  schools,  a^in,  51  per  cent.,  with  4622  pupils, 
or  14*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  earned  result-grants,  and  1201  pupils,  or 
26  per  cent,  of  the  number  who  had  earned  grants,  passed  the  primary  school 
examinations. 
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In  1869  he  returned  to  India  as  a  traveller,  visiting,  ] 
other  parts,  Kashmir  and  Pesh&war,  and  their  6u( 
remains,  with  great  interest ;  and  then  continuing  his  jo 
round  the  globe  by  Saigon,  China,  Japan,  San  Fran<  i 
the  United  States. 

On  his  return,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Bray,  near  H 
and  there  he  continued  to  have  his  head-quarters  for  tl 
of  his  unemployed  life.     But  his  public  service  was  n< 
ended.      In  the  latter  part  of  1874  he  was  nomina 
Lord  Carnarvon  to  the  government  of  Mauritius,  an 
which  he  held  with   satisfaction  to  the  colonists  and  1 
Queen's  Government  for  more  than  four  years.     He  re 
home,  after  a   visit  to   South  Africa,  in  1879.     His 
occurred  suddenly  in  his  lodgings  at  Bray,  on  the  nij 
14th-15th  December,  1885.     Its  announcement  was  a 
and  a  surprise  to  a  circle  of  friends  very  strongly  attacl 
him.     It  is  true  that  he  was  over  three-score  and  thii 
but  who  ever  realized  the  iact  who  saw  him,  youthful  an< 
in  action,  and  in  his  great  stature  slim  and  lithe  as  a  palu 

In  concluding  this  abstract  of  the  career  of  a  goo 
illustrious  man,  let  me  note  a  few  of  his  personal  cha 
istics.     Early  recollections  of  Phayre  speak  of  a  certain 
angularity   in   his  aspect  and  bearing;    but  assuredb 
process  of  self-education  that  so  long  went  on  in  hii 
continual   moulding  fruni   within,  and  the  long  exen 
authority  and  conscious  influence,  had  replaced  this, 
back  as  my  own  remembrance  of  him  goes,  by  a 
refinement  and  dignity,  whilst  there  was  an  an&iling  c< 
of  manner.     These  qualities  always  tended  to  win  him  i 
favour  among  foreigners,  and  with  his  sympathy  and  fi 
did  him  no  small  service  in  his  government  of  Mai 
He  was  naturally,  as  those  who  knew  him  most  intii 
were  aware,  of  a  warm  temper,  but  no  man  had  his 
under  stricter  or  more  habitual  control. 

An  occupation  of  some  of  liis  later  years,  resumed  fro 
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to  time,  was  the  preparation  of  his  History  of  Burma,  finally 
published  by  Triibner  in  1883.  It  is  difficult  to  attract 
readers  to  such  a  subject,  except  under  the  passing  stimulus  of 
events  directly  adding  to  the  matter  of  Burmese  history.  But 
Phayre's  work  is  careful,  lucid,  and  excellent.  I  have  recently 
been  told  that  he  left  behind  him  a  carefully  revised  edition  of 
this  History  in  type.  He  also  published,  in  1882,  as  a  fasci- 
culus of  the  International  Numismata  Orientaiia,  a  work  on  the 
coins  of  Arakan,  Pegu,  and  Burma. 

Some  fifteen  papers  on  subjects  of  a  similar  character,  and 
in  part  contributions  to  the  eventual  preparation  of  the  works 
mentioned,  appeared  from  time  to  time  between  1841  and 
1881,  chiefly  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Let  me  conclude  with  words  already  used  in  the  obituary 
notice,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a  note  at  p.  x. 

''Just,  humane,  magnanimous,  beneficent,  animated  by  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  duty,  courteous,  modest — I  never 
remember  an  instance  in  which  himself,  or  his  claims,  or  his 
rights,  much  less  his  merits,  made  any  part  directly  or 
indirectly  in  his  words  or  acts, — with  the  wisdom  to  build 
up  a  state,  as  he  built  up  a  great  province:  what  a  con- 
temptible thing  seems  the  oratory  on  which  men  set  such 
value,  and  bestow  such  admiring  epithets, — a  tool  as  apt  and 
as  often  used  to  destroy  a  kingdom  as  to  build  one  up, — beside 
such  a  combination  of  qualities  as  these ! "  ^ 

Dr.  Samuel  Birch,'^  who  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  in  the  year  1866,  was  the 
eldest   son   of  the   late   Rev.   Samuel   Birch,   D.D.,   Rector 


^  A  moyement  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Sir  Arthur  Phayre, 
of  which  the  Secretary  in  this  country  is  Major- General  Bamet  Ford,  31, 
Queenshorough  Terrace,  W.  For  the  same  object  a  meetine  was  held  at 
Rangoon,  on  the  6th  of  March  last.  It  is  I  pre6ume  a  sign  of  the  transitory 
character  of  society  there  that  the  meeting  is  reported  to  have  been  *'not  very 
numerously  attended."  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  renerable  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  Bigandet,  who  was  one  of  Phayre's  oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  was 
unable,  probably  from  his  great  age,  to  attend ;  and  that  the  chief  member  of  the 
American  l^lission  was  also  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present. 

^  Obituary  notice  supplied  by  Mr.  Th.  G.  Pinches,  Britisii  Museum. 
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of    St.    Mary    Woolnoth,    and    Vicar    of    Little    Mj 

Buckinghamshire.       His    grandfather    was    Samuel    '. 

of    Cornhill    (the    old    business    still    bears    the    nai 

Birch,    though    it   is    not   in    hereditary   hands),    who 

not    unknown    as    an    author,    and    who    attained    tc 

dignity  of  Alderman,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Lond 

1814-15.     Dr.  Birch  was  educated  at  Greenwich,  Black 

and  at    Merchant  Taylors'*  School,  where  he  gained 

distinction,  and  received  an  excellent  education,  whic 

doubtedly  stood   him    in   good   stead   in   after-life.      I 

vear  1834  he  entered  Government  service,  under  the 

niissioners  of  Public  Records,  and  in  January,  1836,  re 

an  appointment  under  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu 

in  whose  service  he  passed  only  a  few  days  less  thai 

years.     On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barnwell,  Dr.  Birch  1 

Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  whic 

included  the  whole  range  of  Greek,  Roman,  British  and  O 

archfieology,  as  well  as  numismatics  and  ethnology.     In 

when  this  very  miscellaneous  department  was  divide 

Birch  was  raised  to  the  responsible  position   of  Kee 

the  British,  Mediteval,  and  Oriental  sections ;  and  at  : 

subdivision,  he  was  left  with  the  strictly  Oriental  (Egi 

Assyrian,  Phoenician,  and  Himyaritic)  Antiquities  un< 

charge,  retaining  the  post  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  Dr.  Birch  had  i 
Chinese,  and  his  first  important  duty  at  the  Mi     u 
the  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  coins  of  Chi 
published,  also,  several  articles  and  books,  of  which  his 
lations  of  the  Chinese  writings,  IVienda  till  Death,  Ti 
Faxes,   The  Chinese    Widow,  and  The  Casket  of  O 
be  mentioned.   One  (or  more  than  one)  of  these  works  i 
lated  and  published  in  Germany  a  few  yean  ago. 
study  of  the  Chinese  coinage,  Dr.  Birch  also  deroi      1 
for  a  time,  to  the  study  of  the  coinage  of  the  ancient  I 
This  resulted  in  the  recoyery,  in  1844,  of  the  royi 
VOL.  xTiu. — [vBw  nanSb]  b 
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Tasciovanus,  the  father  of  Cunobelin,  fix>iii  a  few  mbbrefalel 
legends  (up   to  that  time  unexplained)   found  on  the  wm 

of  the  period. 

It  was  to  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  antiqaities,  laD<'Ug^ 
and  literature,  however,  to  which  he  oltimately  deTOted  hin- 
self.     Entering  upon  the  study  at  the  time  when  Tery  littk 
of  a  trustworthy  nature  existed,  and  great  discredit  had  ben 
thrown   upon  the   discoveries   already  made    in    the   sdenee 
of  Egyptology,  Dr.  Birch,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Yoim; 
and  ChampoUion,  made  himself,  by  his  detailed  studies,  so 
proficient  that  he  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded   as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  science.     It  was  he  who  first  gave  con- 
tinuous   translations    of   the    Egyptian   texts— translatioiis 
wliich,  notwithstanding  the  progress  since  made  in  the  study, 
remain,    on   tlie    whole,    exceedingly   exact.       Among   other 
things,   he   made   translations   of   the    Hieratic    texts    pob- 
lislied  in  fac-simile  in  the  Select  Papyri^  as  well  as  of  the 
well-known  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead — a  text  containing 
numberless  difiicultics. 

Of  the  two  hundred  or  more  books  or  papers  by  Dr. 
Bircii  upon  subjects  purely  Egyptian,  the  most  important 
(besides  those  mentioned  above)  were  The  Dictiotiary  af 
IlivrofjhjphicB  and  Ef/t/pfian  Grammar,  in  the  6th  vol.  of 
the  English  edition  of  Baron  Bunsen's  Egypfs  Place  in 
Unirersal  History,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Hiero- 
glyphics, a  Magical  Papyrus,  the  great  Harris  Papyrus,  an 
Egyi>tian  Reading-book,  several  Guides  to  the  various 
galleries  of  his  department  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Alnicick  Castle,  The 
Coffin  of  Amam,  etc.  etc.  When  one  considers  how  the 
time  of  an  official  of  the  British  Museum  is  taken  up,  the 
number  and  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Birch's  works  can  only  be 
regarded  as  surprising.  His  great  industry  it  undoubtedly 
was  which  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  flgyptologists  in 
the  world,  with  a  reputation  which  was  fully  acknowledged 
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not  only  at  home,  but  also   in  Oermany,  France,  Ita 
in    fact,    wherever    notice     is     taken    of    the     inte 
results   of  the  fascinating  study  to  which   he  had  de 
himself. 

Dr.  Birch  began,  at  an  early  period,  the  8tu<] 
Assyrian,  but  soon  found  that  the  acquirement  of  a  i 
useful  knowledge  of  that  tongue  would  necessarily  o< 
much  of  the  time  which  could  be  most  profitably  emp 
in  studying  the  subject  which  he  had  made  his  specie 
and  the  little  which  he  had  learnt  of  Assyrian  was 
forgotten.  Nevertheless,  he  took  an  active  interest  ii 
subject  to  the  end,  and  was  fully  alive  to  the  impor 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  later  as  well  as  bj 
earlier  scholars. 

As  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities 
Birch   was  certainly   pre-eminent.      His  capabilities   \ 
arranger  of  antiquities  were  great,  but  he  was  much  ham 
in  his  work  by  the  very  limited  space  into  which  he 
first  obliged  to  pack  the  various  objects,  and  the  great  c 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  Museum  during  the  l 
years.     His  knowledge  of  antiquities  was   very   exte 
and  his  extreme  caution,  making  him  reject  everything 
even  seemed  to  be  false,  undoubtedly  kept  the  colle 
under    his    charge    tree    from    the    many    foi^er 
abound,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  falsifiers  are       Ifi 
Dr.  Birchy  however,  suspected  every thii      to  be  fi 
it  was  absolutely  proved  to  be  true.     1    ring  t       i 
of  December  last  he   received  notice        t  i  anti 

connected  with  my  own  special  dep  nt  f  o  i 
sale  to  the  Museum,  and  he  asked  i  to  exi  ine 
remarking  (though  he  had  not  seen  t  objects)  that 
were  probably  forgeries.  The  fatal  iU  had  already 
taken  him  when  I  was  prepared  to  re  rt  upon  the  i 
On  being  told  that  the  objects  in  question  were 
forgeries,  ^^  I  thought  so !  "  he  exckuimed,  starting  up 
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his  pillow,  <*  just  write  and  tell  the  owners  thai  ihej  » 
not  suitable  for  acquisition  by  the  British  'Maseara."  TUi 
is  the  line  upon  which  he  went,  in  all  transactioni  ikA 
dealers,  and  he  was  thereby  undoubtedly  saeesMfbl  ii 
keeping  the  collections  under  his  charge  in  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  and  trustworthiness. 

Although  Dr.  Birch  nerer  visited  the  sites  which  hm 
yielded  so  plentifully  the  records  of  the  ancient  riTilifatiim 
which  was  his  favourite  study,  it  would  be  hardly  fiur 
to  cast  this  omission  against  him  as  a  reproach  ;  for  thoogli 
a  voyage  in  Egypt  would  undoubtedly  have  given  him  soon 
advantage  in  his  studies,  it  was  nevertheless  not  by  any 
means  indispensable.  It  was  with  deliberate  intention,  how- 
ever, that  he  stayed  at  home.  ^*I  prefer  to  stay  here,"  ht 
used  to  say,  ''  for  I  know  that  most  of  the  things  of  im- 
portance will  ultimately  be  brought  here  into  my  room.  I 
always  told  Mr.  Smith  that  he  would  die  if  he  went  to 
Assyria,   and  it  really  turned  out  as  I  predicted.'" 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life  was  the  fbonding,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  W.  R.  Cooper  and  others,  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archceology^  upon  the  ruins  of  the  iS^rtH 
Egyptian  Society.  Of  this  new  and  very  successful  venture 
he  was  president  from  1870,  the  date  of  its  foundation,  until 
his  death.  He  was  also  President  of  the  London  Congress 
of  Orientalists  in  1874.  For  such  posts  as  these  he  was 
certainly  eminently  fitted  from  the  wide  range  of  his  learning 
and  reading. 

To  his  study  of  fortification  and  military  science  in  early 
youth  is  probably  to  be  attributed  that  deep  interest  in 
politics  which  was  one  of  his  most  characteristic  traits, 
and  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him  will  doubtless 
remember  his  opinions  upon  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
questions.  Though  professing  to  be  a  Liberal,  he  never- 
theless decidedly  favoured  Conservative  policy.  He  was 
very   unfavourably   impressed   by   the   *^  three  acres   and    a 
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cow  "  ide<a,  and  jocularly  asked,  if  his  own  poor  two 
of  an  acre  were  to  form  part  of  some  lucky  peasant-b 
three  acres,  when  the  idea  came  to  be  pot  into  practice. 
It  has  been  asserted  in  one  of  the  memoirs  whicl 
been  written,  that  Dr.  Birch  was  only  a  pioneer,  an 
his   life   was    a    failure,   because   he    founded    no   scl 
students  who,  following   their   master's  footsteps,  mij 
able  to  continue  his  work.     His  very  numerous  work 
that   his   life   was   not   a    failure    as    far    as    solid  w 
concerned — indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  triui 
success ;   for  the  success  or  failure  of  a  man's  life  d< 
depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  he  has  trained. 
Birch   has    left    behind   none,   who,    being    still    yoi 
nevertheless  advanced  enough  to  take  his  place,  it  wj 
deliberate  intention   on   his  part.     '^What/'  he  woul 
'^  is    the   use    of  training   a    school  of  students  of 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  P    When  they  have  become  pn 
in   the   branch  which   they  have   chosen,  how  are  tl 
gain   their  living?     There   may   bo  work   enough   t< 
two  or  three  in  a  miserable  kind  of  way,  but  even 
doubtful,  for  the  chances  of  getting  a  living  by  literar 
are  very  small,  especially   in   a  sphere  so  restricted 
when  they  find  that  they  cannot  earn  their  living,  th< 
naturally  forsake  the  study,  and  take  to  something 
To  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  I  can  myself  testif 
personal  knowledge.      Whatever  the  great  scholar  wl 
just  passed  away  did,  was  the  result  of  deep  thoug 
deliberate  intention.     Men  in  whom  real  talent  and  c< 
sense  are  combined  are  rare,  and  for  this  reason  it  i 
probably,  to  those  who  had  the  honour  of  knowii 
that  he  was  taken  away  from  us  all  too  soon^  full  of 
and  honours  as  he  was.      Long,  however,  will  it  I 
this  talented  and  genial  scholar  will  be  forgotten  by 
who    knew    him,  and   who   now    miss    his   kind 
pleasant  speech,  and  his  ready,  nnfiuling  help  and  • 
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Sir  Walter  Harry  Medhurst^  was  born  in  1822  in  Java, 
and  his  childhood  was  passed  at  Bataria  and  Malacca  under 
the  roof  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  missionary  and  Sino- 
logue. He  was  subsequently  sent  home  to  Mill  Hill  School, 
and  returning  to  the  East,  in  1838,  rejoined  his  family  at 
Macao.  As  a  child  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Dutch 
and  Malay,  as  children  do,  without  tears,  and  he  had  possibly 
been  introduced  to  the  study  of  Chinese.  Dr.  Medhurst, 
a  man  of  remarkable  aptitude,  independently  of  his  attain « 
ments  as  a  student  of  the  written  language,  had  become 
a  proficient  in  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Fuh 
Kien,  between  which  province  and  the  island  of  Java  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  thousands  of  Chinese  had  been  long 
used  to  drift  to  and  fro. 

At  Macao,  at  all  events,  the  son  was  fairly  entered,  and 
under  the  guidance  more  especially  of  John  Robert  Morrison, 
the  distinguished  Chinese  Secretary  of  the  Superintendency 
of  Trade,  he  became  a  competent  speaker  of  the  Mandarin, 
and  withal  a  fair  translator  of  official  correspondence  and 
the  more  difficult  papers  published  in  the  Peking  Gazette. 
In  addition  to  this  he  learned  to  write  a  Chinese  hand 
of  singular  excellence;  a  rare  accomplishment,  which  stood 
him  afterwards  in  good  stead. 

In  those  days  the  one  spot  in  China  accessible  to  the 
foreigner  was  Canton  ;  Macao  being  regarded  as  an  out- 
lying dependency.  Intercourse  as  well  as  trade  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  Hong  merchants.  Chinese  in  any  shape 
was  studied  more  or  less  sub  road,  and  the  communication 
of  the  Gazette  to  the  barbarian  was  a  punishable  irregularity. 
So  short-handed  in  those  days  of  anti-foreign  jealousy  was 
the  native  staff  of  the  Chinese  Secretariat,  that  the  mere 
transcription  and  registration  of  correspondence  was  at  times 
no  easy  matter.  In  1839  occurred  our  first  serious  rupture 
with  China,  by  which,  of  course,  all  difficulties  of  the  kind 

1  Notice  supplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  K.C.B.,  M.B.A.S, 
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were  much  increased.      The  younger  Medhurst's 
had  already  been  recognized,  and,  in  1840,  he  was 
to    a    clerkship    in    the    Chinese    Secretariat,    an 
following   year  was    attached    to    the    suite    of  i 
Pottinger.     He    accompanied    the    combined    fore 
coast  in  1841,  and  was  present  at  the  first  captun 
and  the  second  capture  of  Chusan,  at   which   h 
he  was  left  as  Interpreter  to  the  Garrison  until 
1842.     The  Five  Ports  having  been  opened   by 
signed    at   Nanking  in   September,    Mr.   Medhui 
Interpreter  to  the  Consulate  of  Shanghai,  serving 
Sir  George  Balfour,  and  later  under  Sir  Kutherfoi 
In  1849,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Gutzlafi,  he  succ< 
gentleman  as  Chinese  Secretary,  and  in  1853,  i 
to  the  duties  of  his  own   post,  he  acted   as  Sc 
the  Superintendent  of  Trade.     In  1854,  he  becai 
at  Foochow,  and  in  1858,  when   the  Northern  ] 
opened  by  Lord  Elgin's  Treaty,  he  was  named 
but    he   never    took    up    his    commission    there, 
▼arious   acting    appointments    up    to   1864,   amoi 
places   at  Shanghai,   during   the   Gordon   campai< 
the  Tai  Ping   insurgents.      Mr.  Medhurst's   assii 
cordially    acknowledged    by    General    Staveley, 
manded  our  own  forces  engaged  against   the  san 
and  in  1864  he  became  Consul   at  Hankow.     ' 
1871,  he  was  promoted  to  Shanghai,  where  he  1 
been  acting  since  1868,  and  at  this  last  post  he 
until   1877,  when   he   retired  on  a  pension.     H 
were  then  rewarded  by  a  knighthood.     He  die< 
of  apoplexy  at  Torquay,  on  the  26th  of  December  I 
Sir  Walter  Medhurst  was  one  of  the  most  oi 
punctual  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  painstak 
reports  on  trade  attested  his  industry,  and  his  opi 
always  received  with  respect.     As  a  linguist,  he 
rather  than  brilliant ;    but  very  useful.     It  seldt 
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the  lot  of  any  man  to  be  able  to  do  what  Sir  Walter  Med- 
hurst  did  in  1876,  when,  at  the  instance  of  his  former  chief, 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  he  proceeded  eastward  once  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  Borneo  Company.  The  object  of  his 
mission  being  to  encourage  Chinese  immigration  in  the 
direction  of  the  newly-formed  settlement,  the  Company 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  in  Sir  Walter  Medhurst  an 
agent  perfectly  possessing  the  three  languages,  Dutch,  Malay, 
and  Chinese,  for  the  employment  of  which  necessity  would 
be  found  to  exist  at  either  end  of  the  line  of  communication. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson,^  CLE.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Edin., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  a  Past  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  of  other  learned 
bodies,  was  born  at  Ayr  in  Scotland,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1808.  His  father.  Dr.  William  Fergussou,  author  of  Notes 
and  Recollections  of  a  Professional  Life,  was  a  man  of  some 
mark,  who  had  seen  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
having  been  present  on  the  Flag  ship  at  Copenhagen  in  ISOl, 
principal  medical  officer  at  the  taking  of  Oporto,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Douro,  and  at  Talavera ;  and  who,  after  serving 
in  the  West  Indies,  went  to  live  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1817.  James,  the  younger  of  Dr.  Fergusson's  two  sons,  had 
consequently  the  opportunity  of  beginning  his  education  at 
the  High  School  of  that  city.  He  entered  Mr.  Irvine"*8 
first  class  there  in  1818,  and  in  the  following  year  was  in 
the  second  class.  Dr.  Fergusson,  however,  left  Edinburgh 
in  1821,  and  at  the  invitation  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  on  whose  staflf  he  had  acted  in  France,  settled 
at  Windsor,  where  he  ultimately  obtained  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice  as  a  physician.^      The   subject   of  this   notice 

^  Notice  supplied  by  Mr.  "William  H.  White,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Roy. 
Instit.  Britifth  Architects. 

*  See  Dr.  Fergusson's  Xotei  and  Recollectiont  of  a  Frofetsional  Life ,  edited  by 
James  Fergusson.     London,  1846,  Syo. 
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was  then  sent  to  a  private  scliool  at  Hounslow,  al 
vaa  destined  for  employment  in  the  firm  of  Fairlie,  1 
and  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  with  which  liis  family  h»d  I 
connected,  and  in  wliich  his  elder  brotlter  was  n  iml 
early  education  was  neitlier  academical  nor  dossil 
the  contrary,  it  was  of  a  very  ordinary  character, 
however,  failed  soon  afler  Janiea  Fergusson'a  arrival  I 
and  he  became  an  indi^^o  planter.     He  also, 
with  his  brother  'William,  started  an  independent  I 
business  in  Calcutta,  from  which  he  appears  to  haa 
at  the  first  opportunity  open  to  him.     Commercial 
were  not  to  bis  taste ;  he  took  from  the  very  earlif 
great  delight  in  old  buildings,  [>articularly  those  ofl 
type,  and  he  was  ultimately  enabled  to  gralify  hil 
logical   bent.      His  rare  {rowers  of  pliilusoiiliical 
how  acquired,  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain — we 
upon  the  architectural  remains   to  bo  found   in 
localities   he   visited    during    lengthened   tours    < 
which  seem  to  have  occupied  htm  from  tiic  ye; 
1842,  when  ho  returned  to  Eni^Iand.     Ilis  route  thi 
length  and  breadtJi  of  the  Peninsula,  sometimes  onl 
back,  sometimes  in  a  palanquin,  is  given  in  a  ml 
forma  one  of  the  plates  of  his  Pictiirengue   I/liMfM 
Aneient  Archileeture  in  Hiiulmlan,  published  in 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  that  valuable  work,  I 
niunicated  to  this  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  j 
in  1840,  some  of  the  fruit  of  his  earliest  Inbours.! 
close  of  1841}  he  read  a  Paper,  apparently  the  fira^ 
■ented  to  any  learned  body,  on  The  Rock-cut  T>mple\ 
[Vol,  VIII.  pp.  30-93,  art.  10,  illustrated  with  tel 
which,  after  the  due  presentation  of  a  memorial  W 
Council  of  this  Society  to  the  Court  of  Directors  oil 
India   Company,  led   to   orders  being  sent   to  thef 
preeidencies,  authorising  the  employment  of  competef 
to  measure  and  draw  the  various  antiquities  i 
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— a  &ct  which  led  Fergusson  to  note,  somewhat  jubilantly, 
in  a  reprint  of  his  Paper,  that  *^we  may  thus  escape  the 
hitherto  too-well  merited  reproach  of  having  so  long  possessed 
that  noble  country  and  done  so  little  to  illustrate  its  history 
or  antiquities."  Ooing  out  a  second  time,  he  was  in  Bombay 
in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  this  was  the  last  visit  he  paid 
to  the  country  with  which  his  name,  as  the  acknowledged 
historian  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,  and  indeed 
of  all  architecture,  must  be  ever  identified.  This  too  was 
a  period  of  troubles  and  anxieties,  augmented  as  they  were  in 
1846  by  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  memory  he  has  pre- 
served in  the  interesting  work  previously  referred  to. 

Fergusson,  when  he  founded  the  house  of  business  before 
mentioned  in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother  William, 
had  always  intended  to  leave  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  he  did  so,  returning  home  to  build  his  house  in  Langham 
Place,  and,  having  known  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  planter's  life,  to  keep  a  very  tolerable  stable. 
But  he  committed  the  &tal  mistake  of  leaving  his  name 
in  the  Calcutta  house,  and  was  therefore  partly  responsible 
for  its  debts  and  liabilities  when  the  ultimate  fitilure  of  the 
business  was  announced.  He  had,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  A.  H.  Layard,  been  the  adviser  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  in  the  erection  of  the  Assyrian  House  in 
the  tropical  end  of  the  building  (since  destroyed  by  fire),  and 
the  author  of  the  Handbook  describing  that  structure ;  and 
at  the  juncture  just  alluded  to  he  accepted  the  request  of  the 
Company  to  be  their  General  Manager,  a  post  which  he 
entered  early  in  1856,  and  occupied  till  the  middle  of  1858. 
The  practical  details  of  the  Handel  Festival,  which  still  exist 
with  hardly  a  modification,  were  all  settled  by  him,  in  reference 
to  the  first  Festival  in  1857.  On  leaving  the  Crystal  Palace, 
he  became  Secretary  to  a  Bengal  Railway,  an  office  which 
he  relinquished  after  a  short  period  of  service. 

Fergusson's   second  public    contribution   to   the  study   of 
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Indiu)  arobitectnre  ma  made  in  1848,  in  a  Pap<>r 
the  Institute  of  British  Arcliitects,  on  the  Ancient 
Archilecturt  of  Intiia,   which   is   the  first   urticle 
peo   printed   in   the   Transactions  of  that  body.     ' 
followed,  almost  immediately,  by  the  independent  pi 
of  a  book,  described  by  him   at  the  close   of  his 
the  best  be  had  ever  written,  and  of  which  he  th( 
had    sold    four    copies,   entitled,    "Ah    Bkforkal 
into   the  True  Principles  of  Beauty   in  Art,  more 
Kith   reference   to  Architecture"  etc.     The  prefoce 
a  reference  to  his  earlier  career,  which  possesses  so 
if  not  historical  interest.     Offering  excuses   for   t)i 
of  his   ambitious   task,  lie   says :    "  In   the   first   p 
men  have,  either  from  education  or  the  professional 
of  their  life,  been  less  prepared  for  such  a  work 
From  boyhood  I  was  destined  to  the  desk.     Fro 
I  passed   to   the   counting-house ;    from   that  to   a 
hctoiy — of  alt  places  in  the  world,   perhaps,  tlio  t 
suited  for  a  cultiTation  of  any  knowledge  of  tin.'  fi 
from  this  to  become  an  acting  and  active  partner  ii 
mercantile   establishment,  from   the   trammels   of  » 
■pits   of  every  endeavour,   I  hare  never  been   al)lr 
myself;   and  during  the  time  this  work  has  been 
I  have  written,  and,  perhaps,  also  thought,  raoro  a 
■tate  of  the  money-market,  indigo,  sugar,  silk  ai 
like  artictea,  than  I  have   regarding  archilectur 
or  sculpture.      This,    in   ordinary   times,   wouh) 
delayed  the  work,  and  rendered  its  completion  li 
but  the  last  eighteen   months  have  been   tiniee   ot 
and  distress  to  every  one  connected  witli  mercantile 
and  more  especially  to  those  connected  with  the  E 
those  with  whom  I  was  formerly  connected  have  si 
one  after  tbe  other.     The  whole  edifice  under  ulm 
I  have  passed  my  life  lias  been  swept  away,  auil 
been  nothing  but  ruin  and  misery  around  me." 
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He  does  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  his  obligations  to 
the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  an  old  Member  of  this  Society, 
more  especially  for  the  ethnographical  portions  of  his  book, 
and  for  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Norris,  from  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  languages,  was  enabled  to  render.  Another 
quotation  from  the  same  preface  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
independence  of  spirit  in  which  he  approached  his  subject, 
and  partly  account,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  animosities  he 
afterwards  encountered,  particularly  among  archaDologists, 
while  forcing  his  facts  and  theories — his  ^^  harsh  and  unfashion- 
able doctrines,"  as  he  termed  them — into  unwilling  ears.  He 
says :  ''  I  have  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  the  best  years 
of  my  life  in  countries  where  Art,  though  old  and  decrepit, 
still  follows  the  same  path  that  led  it  towards  perfection  in 
the  days  of  its  youth  and  vigour,  and,  though  it  may  be  effete, 
it  is  not  insane.  In  the  East,  men  still  use  their  reason  in 
speaking  of  art,  and  their  common  sense  in  carrying  their 
views  into  effect.  They  do  not,  as  in  modem  Europe,  adopt 
strange  hallucinations  that  can  only  lead  to  brilliant  failures ; 
and,  in  consequence,  though  we  may  feel  inclined  to  despise 
results,  they  are  perfection  itself  compared  with  what  we  do, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  relative  physical  and  moral 
means  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  ...  A  course 
of  study  pursued  among  the  products  of  art  themselves  in 
this  manner  I  have  found  far  more  instructive  than  books  of 
theories  are  or  perhaps  ever  can  be ;  and  I  believe  all  would 
find  it  so  if  they  could  follow  it  in  such  circumstances  as 
would  prevent  their  being  influenced  by  the  errors  of  bad 
education,  or  free  them  from  the  trammels  of  the  stereotyped 
opinions  of  the  age.  The  belief  that  it  has  been  so  to  me 
induces  me  now  to  publish  the  result  of  my  experience.  I 
believe  I  see  the  path  which  other  and  cleverer  men  have 
mistaken;  and  as  the  veriest  cripple  who  progresses  in  the 
right  direction  will  beat  the  strongest  pedestrian  who  chooses 
a  wrong  path,  I  trust  to  being  able  to  instruct  even  those 
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before  whose  superior  knowledge  and  abilities  I  woul 
wise  bow  in  silence." 

At  the  end  of  the  same  preface  he  tells  how  he  1 
then  put  aside  entirely  the  subject  of  that  volume 
every  thouf^ht  and  every  spare  moment  to  the  science 
fication,  his  head  being  wholly  filled  with  "  walls  of  1 
mounds  of  earth  of  the  most  murderous  form  a 
utilitarian  ugliness."  In  1849  he  published  his  Projn 
Sjfiiem  of  Fortification^  the  main  feature  of  which 
proposal  of  earthworks  in  place  of  masonry — then 
unfashionable  doctrine,  though  now  universally 
He  farther  illustrated  his  ideas  by  printing:  a  ] 
entitled  The  Perils  of  Portsmouth,  or  French  Fi 
English  Forts,  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared 
whereby  he  forcibly  directed  public  attention  to  the  d 
insecurity  of  that  great  military  and  naval  port;  and 
followed  in  1856  by  a  sequel  entitled  Portsmouth  Prot 
with  Notes  on  Sehastopol  and  other  Sieges  during  thi 
War.  The  reputation  obtained  from  these  works  cai 
to  be  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Commissioi: 
Defences  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  contributed  to  the   Transactions  of  the   Ins 
British  Architects  papers  of  great  value,  namely,  in 
The  History  of  the  Pointed  Arch  ;  in  1850,  on  The  An 
of  Southern  India;  in  1851,  on  The  Architecture  of 
in  1864,  on  The  Architectural  Splendour  of  the  City  of 
and  The  Great  Dome  of  Muhammad's  Tomh^  Bijapi 
following  year  appeared  his  Illustrated  Handbook  ( 
teeture.  in  two  volumes,  a  work  undertaken  by  bin 
request  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  afterwards  enlai 
foor  closely  printed,  profusely  illustrated  octavo  volui 
taining  the  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  An 
(2   vols.),  the  History  of  the  Modem   Styles  of  . 
tore    (1    vol.),    and    the    History   of   Indian    and 
Architecture  (1  vol.),  the  last  one  bearing  the  date 
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and  it  may  be  added  that  of  all  the  many  yolames  which  bear 
Fer^sson's  name  on  the  title-page  these  are  perhaps  the 
only  works  from  which  he  derived  any  emolument,  the 
majority  of  his  writings  haying  been  brought  out  at  his  own 
cost  for  the  edification  of  a  necessarily  small  number  of 
readers. 

All  important  characteristic  of  Fergosson's  labours  lay  in 
the  courage  with  which  he  maintained  the  opinions  he  had 
once  given  to  the  world.  All  or  most  of  his  so-called  theories 
were  started  early  in  life,  and  they  were  seldom  if  ever  with- 
drawn as  untenable,  though  capable^  as  he  often  admitted,  of 
obvious  modification.  In  his  first  great  architectural  efibrt,  The 
Prificipka  of  Beaviiy^  &c.,  published  in  1848,  he  devoted  a 
portion  (pp.  385-393)  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ancient  Greek 
Temples  were  lighted.  It  seemed  to  him,  even  then,  absurd 
to  suppose  that  while  the  Egyptians  had  been  so  long  fitmiliar 
with  the  '^clearstory,''  by  which  he  translated  the  word  ottoZov, 
the  architects  of  ancient  Greece  should  have  remained  in 
ignorance  of  it,  and  he  contended  that  they  were  too  artistic, 
either  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day  from  their  temples,  as  some 
thouglit,  or  to  expose  an  ivory  statue  to  the  atmosphere  even 
of  Athens,  as  the  text  of  Pausanias  was  interpreted  to  imply. 
He  treated  the  same  subject  on  a  precisely  similar  basis  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1861 ;  and 
having  prepared  a  large  model  of  the  Parthenon,  complete,  with 
its  roof  and  "clearstory,"  as  he  believed  it  originally  existed,  he 
wrote  as  late  as  1883,  The  Parthenon  :  an  Essay  on  the  nwde  by 
ichich  light  was  introduced  in  Greek  and  Roman  Temples — a 
subject  of  the  utmost  interest  to  architects  and  artists,  as  well 
as  to  archaeologists,  but  one  which,  during  all  the  years  that 
passed  while  he  was  writing  about  it,  failed  to  elicit  anything 
like  enthusiasm  either  from  theoretical  critics  or  from  practical 
men.  On  other  ground  fiirther  east  Fergusson's  perseverance 
was  attended  with  more  immediate  success.  In  1847  he  pub- 
lished a  work  in  large  octavo  form  entitled  An  Essay  on  the 
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Ancient  Topographic  of  Jermalem^  grounded  on  the  pi 
measurements  of  Gatherwood,  Arundale,  and  Bonomi, 
a  singular  chance  had  been  employed  by  the  Turks  t 
the  so-called  *^  Mosque  of  Omar'*'*  hi  Jerusalem,  i 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  complete  drawings 
edifice.  In  this  remarkable  essay  he  contended  t 
present  Church  of  the  Holy  Spulchre  does  not 
the  true  burial-place  of  our  Sayiour,  but  that  the 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  '^Dome  of  the 
where  the  •'  Mosque  of  Omar "  now  stands,  which  1 
he  belieyedf  from  the  eyidence  of  the  architecture 
the  identical  Church  erected  by  Constantine  the  Ur 
the  tomb  of  our  Sayiour  at  Jerusalem.  The  work 
use  his  own  word,  ^'stillborn."  But  in  1860  an 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  on  "The  Chui 
the  Holy  Land/'  and  Fergusson  replied  to  it,  the 
ing  year,  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  Notes  on  the  Siti 
Holy  Sepuic/ire  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  repeated 
tention  and  concluded  with  expressing  his  belief  tl 
very  short  time  it  would  be  generally  acknowledg< 
he  was  right.  A  storm  of  opposition  to  this  the< 
thereby  raised,  but  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  Holy  City  was  induced 
novel  views  he  advocated,  and  carried  out  at  the  cost 
Burdett  Coutts  by  Capt.  C.  W.  Wilson,  R.E.  At  t 
time  his  personal  influence  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  1 
gained  adherents.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Sii 
Grove,  his  colleague  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  his  coUa 
in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  throughout  his 
fijend  and  warm  champion,  that  the  Palestine  Explorati< 
had  its  origin  in  a  remark  of  Fergusson^s  addressed 
during  the  building  of  the  Assyrian  house  in  the 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  in  the  year  1853 — a  complaint  tl 
was  no  exhaustive  and  accurate  Concordance  of  the 
Names  of  the  Bible.     Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  i 
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Ilis  purse  was  open  for  the  prosecution  of  his  fayourite 
investigations,  when  he  had  confidence  in  the  inyeatip;ator. 
The  first  large  map  of  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem  was 
drawn  at  his  cost.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times,  published 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1886,  about  a  week  after  Fer- 
gusson''s  death.  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  R.E.,  wrote: 
^'It  was  Mr.  Fer<russon  who  enabled  me  to  make  those  tenta- 
tive  excavations  at  Jerusalem  in  I860,  which  led  the  way 
to  the  better  known,  and  much  more  extensive  excavationa 
which  were  afterwards  carried  out  by  Sir  Charles  Warren  for 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  In  forwarding  the  necessary 
funds  Mr.  Fergusson,  with  characteristic  fairness,  wrote  •  Dig 
wherever  you  like ;  you  cannot  dig  anywhere  without  addin;; 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  if  you  want 
more  money,  you  can  have  it/  It  is  also  no  secret,  I  belieye, 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  was  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  certain 
excavations  in  the  Ilaram  area,  on  the  result  of  which  he 
acknowledged  his  theories  must  stand  or  fall,  and  that  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  Sultan  to  allow  excayations  to  be 
made  in  that  area  alone  prevented  him  from  putting  his 
theories  to  practical  test.''  His  views  on  Jerusalem  topography 
and  on  the  Temple  are  given  in  a  condensed  form  in  two 
remarkable  articles  in  the  late  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  BihlCy  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Fergusson  continued  his  inquiries  into  the  subject  with 
unabated  persistency,  and  in  1878  published  a  work  of 
more  than  three  hundred  quarto  pages,  fully  illustrated 
with  plates  and  woodcuts,  on  The  Temples  of  the  Jews  and 
the  other  buildings  in  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusakm,  in 
which  he  maintained  his  original  opinions  in  respect  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  as  being  the  original  church  erected  by 
Coustantine,  and  developed  them  by  learned  and  minute 
historical  references. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  publication  of  the  Marquis 
de  Vogue's  book  on  S^rie  Centrales  formed  a  subject  of  intense 
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interest  to  him,  and  tlirough  bis  influence  the  Ho^ 
Medal  for  Architecture,  whicb  has  been  given  annua 
1848  by  Her  Ifajesty  the  Queen  to  some  architect  or 
science  of  any  country,  was  oSered  to  and  accepte< 
HarquJB  in  1879.  Ifor  is  it  any  secret  that  the  recoi 
tioDs  for  this  lionour,  mode  by  the  Royal  Institute  ot 
Architects  in  1883  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Penrose,  aud  in 
belialf  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  were  brought  about  by  Fei 
earnest  advocacy.  Some  years  previously,  in  1871 
received  it  bimself  for  "patient  and  zealous  indus 
power,  as  an  architectural  historian,  and  for  llio 
nesB,  ability,  and  truthfulness  with  which  hu  iia<l 
his  task,"  the  words  used  by  the  late  Tlionias  H. 
when,  as  President,  he  presented  the  Royal  MedrU 
gueson. 

In  1867  Fergusson  described  to  this  Society  t)ie  J 
Tope  in  Gantar,  and  illustrated  his  subject  with  tl 
photographs  and  casts.  This  was  the  year  of  t 
£xpo»UioH  Internafiona/e  at  Paris,  where,  with  tlie  co 
the  British  Goremment,  a  large  colleclion  of  [ilu'ti'- 
Indian  architecture,  including  the  Tope,  was  btiiig  ■ 
in  the  Indian  Court,  aud  the  facts  connected  with  iIj 
tion  are  so  identified  with  Fergusson  and  his  iii< 
research,  and  are  also  so  interesting,  told  as  tho\ 
himself,  that  they  should  find  a  place  in  his 
Having  just  completed  the  Sixlori/  of  Archittrti 
enjoying,  consequently,  some  leisure,  he  accepted. 
suggestion  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  the  task  of  an 
number  of  photographs  of  Indian  orehitectuie.  for  t 
Exhibition,  and  he  proposed  that  some  casts  of  : 
or  some  architectural  fragments  should  be  added,  t 
students  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  objects  frui 
specimens  of  the  work.  But  the  necessity  uf  niak 
casts  was  obviated  by  the  discovery  that  portions  of  :i 
monument — the  Amravati  Tope  — were  then  in 
VOL.  zTiii.— [mbw  iuuh.] 
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These  marbles  had  been  excavated  as  far  back  as  1845,  and  sent 
to  Madras,  where  they  had  lain  exposed  to  wind  and  rain  fbr 
some  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  had  then  been  sent  to 
England,  and  no  room  having  been  found  for  them  in  the 
India  Museum,  they  were  deposited  at  Fife  House,  in  a  dis- 
used coach-house,  where  Fergusson  found  them.  The  marbles 
were  then  photographed,  the  photographs  were  pieced  together, 
and  thereby  two  elevations  of  the  outer  Hail,  and  one  of  the 
inner  Hail,  of  the  Amravati  Tope,  were  obtained.  ^'  During 
the  three  or  four  months,''  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  which  I 
had  spent  poring  over  these  photographs,  I  had  not  only 
become  familiar  with  their  forms,  but  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able amount  of  unexpected  knowledge  of  ancient  Indian  art 
and  mythology" — ^the  greater  part  of  which,  he  afterwards 
adds,  was  quite  new  to  him. 

These  marbles  and  photographs,  and  the  Paper  respecting 
them  contributed  to  this  Society,  were  the  prelude  to  a  woik 
which  was  prepared  by  Fergusson  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  and  published 
by  the  India  OflBce  in  1868,  namely,  Tree  and  Serpent  War* 
ship:  or  Ulustrationa  of  Mythology  and  Art  in  India,  in 
the  first  and  fourth  centuries  after  Christ,  from  the  Sculptures 
of  the  Buddhist  Topes  at  Sanchi  and  Amravati.  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  in  office,  had 
entered  warmly  into  Fergusson''s  views  on  this  subject,  and 
the  Council  had  granted  permission,  and  also  the  necessary 
funds,  to  publish  all  the  information  then  possessed  regarding 
the  Amravati  Tope ;  moreover  Fergusson  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations  at  the  Library  of  the  India  Office  had  lighted 
on  a  beautiful  series  of  drawings  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  made 
in  1854,  and  at  the  same  time  there  arrived  from  India  a 
set  of  photographs  of  the  same  monument.  The  result  was 
eminently  gratifying  to  Fergnsson,  and  a  very  valuable 
work,  upon  a  subject  which  may  ultimately  obtain  further 
elucidation,  was  thus   placed  at  public  disposal  for  a  com- 
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pnraiivcly  small  suni — a  work  to  which  Uenein,!  Cur 
and  others  contributed  important  appendices. 

The  perplexed  questions  counocted  with  iiie:;nlitl]ic 
next  occupied  Fergusson's  attention,  although  tljt 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  seeing;  that  he  li.-id  \v 
article  on  Stonehenge,  which  appeared,  in  July  ISt. 
Qaarlerfff  Reneic,  and  aiiotlicr  in  the  same  lii-eieu- 
1870,  which  was  entitled  "  Xou-Historic  Tii]ius." 
tention  with  regard  to  thuso  singular  and  inexpiicabl> 
was  that  thoy  are  by  no  means  so  old  as  anliquarie 
believe,  and  liis  Rm/e  Sloiic  Momntifiitu  in  all  Cotinli 
Aije  and  U«C9,  treated  of  remains  known  to  exist  no 
Eumpe,  but  also  in  Asia  and  America. 

Prior  to  this,  a  new  post  had  been  created  at  tlio 
Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  lluiJdings,  with  tl 
object  of  securing  Fergusson's  services  there.  In 
1869,  he  was  appointed  by  the  then  First  Coinmissi< 
A,  II.  Layard)  "  Secretary  of  Works  and  Buildii 
the  business  he  was  expected  to  do  was  not  to  his  t 
Committee  was  consequently  called  together,  consist 
Treasury  officials  and  the  late  Mr.  Austin,  who 
their  Report  that  the  First  Commissioner  rejuireil 
an  officer  conversant  in  a  high  degree  with  architc 
rcfereaco  to  questions  connected  with  existing  or  con 
buildings,  and  on  their  advice  Fergusson'a  new 
altered  to  "  Inspector  of  Public  Uuildings  and  Mou 
His  recommendations,  however,  were  not  adcpted  ii 
portant  instance,  namely,  that  of  the  recently -erect 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  he  retired  at  the  fii-st  op 
nliich  offered.  The  fact  was  nmch  to  be  regrettei 
Fergusson's,  but  for  the  country's  sake,  and  a  i 
dum  (11  March  1869)  on  the  subject  of  the 
ment  is  in  the  highest  degree  instructive,  in  it  £ 
Layard  wrote  that  the  office  held  by  Fergusaon 
im[teratively  required  for  tiie  public  service,  and   tl 
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such  an  officer  been  connected  with  the  Office  of  Works,  mmny 
things  which  have  brought  discredit  on  the  Department  might 
haye  been  avoided." 

Fergusson  was  often  consulted  on  architectoral  questions  bj 
authorities  of  various  kinds,  and  buildings  were  erected  from 
his  designs,  notably  the  picture  gallery  containing  Miss 
North's  wonderful  paintings  in  Kew  Gardens,  in  which  he  pot 
iuto  actual  practice  his  life-long  theory  of  the  mode  of  lighting 
Greek  temples.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  several 
committees  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  completing  St. 
Paulas  Cathedral. 

Between  his  first  and  second  contribution  to  the  Journal 
of  this  Society  a  gap  of  years  intervenes.  These  contribu- 
tions  are  :— 

Vol.  VIII.  (Original  Series)  Art.  II.— On  the  Eock-cut 
Temples  of  India^  read  5th  December,  1843^  containing 
10  plates. 
Vol.  III.  (New  Series)  Art.  V. — Description  of  the  Amravati 

Tope  in  Gantur,  read  1868. 
Vol.  IV.  (New  Series)  Art.  II. — On  Indian  Chronology, 

read  15th  February,  1869. 
Vol.  VI.  (New  Series)  Art.    IX.— On    Hiouen-Thsang's 

Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi. 
Vol.  XI.    (New  Series)  Art.  VIII.— On  the  identification 
of  the  portrait  of  Chosroes  II.  among  the  paintings 
in  the  Caves  of  Ajunta. 
Vol.  XII.  (New  Series)  page  105. — Remarks  on  Mr.  Robert 
Sewell's  ''  Note  on  IIiouen-Thsang*s  Dhanakacheka." 

Art.  IX — On  the  Saka,  Samvat,  and  Gupta  Eras, 

being  a  supplement  to  the  author'*s  paper  on  Indian 
Chronology. 

page  139. — Notes  on  Babu  Rajondralala  Mitra's 


paper  on  the  age  of  the  Caves  at  Ajunta. 

Dr.  R&jendral&la  Mitra,  whose  name  is  last  mentioned,  is 

the  author  of  many  papers  connected  with  Indian  ArchsDoIogy, 
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aa  well  as  of  two  considerable  works,  one  of  which  (t 
G4y.t)  was  published  under  tlio  orders  of  the  Gover 
Bengal,  and  the  other  (on  the  Antiquities  of  Oriss 
those  of  the  Government  of  India,  he  liaving  been  at 
an  archicological  mission  which,  in  1869,  visited  tl 
Caves,  examined  hurriedly  by  Fergusson  m  18-3 
result  not  being  satisfiictory  to  tlie  latter,  lie  urged  t 
ability  of  sending  another  expedition  to  these  Cav< 
European  guidance,  and  offered  to  pay  the  expei 
should  the  Government  decline  to  bear  theiti.  Tl 
a  controversy  of  somewhat  acrimonious  character, 
strength  of  Fergusson'a  convictions  was  often  expi 
him  with  an  almost  unnecessary  strength  of  laiigua; 
may,  however,  be  largely  excused  on  account  of  tin- 
character  of  many  of  the  attacks  with  which  lie  wa^ 
Irritatetl  and  indignant,  he  published,  perhaps  uti' 
1884,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ardxeology  in  Inilui,  in 
he  wmte  in  the  preface,  ho  took  an  opportunity 
a  few  last  words  on  some  points  of  that  subject  whi 
study  had  rendered  clearer  to  liiin  than  they  wei 
aud  Dr.  Uajendralola  Mitra's  works  became  a  c< 
peg  OQ  which  to  hang  his  observations.  But  in 
•ions,  especially  upon  Indian  matters,  even  his  oppom 
hia  debtors.  Fergusson,  by  his  individual  eil'urt^, 
a  jot  of  encouragement  from  the  Government,  with  nu 
criteria  which  could  enable  him  to  form  a  juJi 
the  age  or  style  of  the  buildings  he  was  studying, 
them,  and  Uud  the  solid  foundations  of  an  arcl 
chronology  for  Hindustan.  X'ndoubtedly  some 
moat  remarkable  edifices  of  that  country  had  bee 
and  partially  described,  both  by  the  illustrious 
Bemier  and  by  other  travellers,  French  aud 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  aa  well  aa  by  later  writer 
whom  Ueber  may  be  prominently  mentioned,  ai 
edifices  had  been  even  drawn,  though  imperfectly,  bj 
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and  others.  But  until  Fergosson  began  to  systematize  the 
result  of  his  laborious  examinations  and  to  publish  his  studies 
of  the  historical  monuments  in  stone  and  marble  scattered 
over  the  face  of  India,  the  mass  of  these  and  their  mutual 
affinities  were  like  a  sealed  book  to  the  learning  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
present  votaries  of  Indian  research  owe  to  him  the  means 
of  checking  historical  tradition  by  easy  reference  to  the 
substantial  records  with  which,  principally  through  his  works^ 
they  are  now  familiar. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  terminate  a  memoir  written 
for  this  Society  without  mentioning  the  Paper  which  Fergusson 
contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  for  August  1863,  on  *^  Recent  Changes  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges."  He  had  resided  as  a  planter  for  five  years 
ou  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Bengal  rivers, 
and  had  been  a  witness  of  some  of  the  changes  he  described. 
When,  as  he  states,  he  first  became  aware  of  the  disturbance 
that  was  taking  place  around  him,  he  set  himself  to  measure 
and  observe  what  was  passing,  and  in  1835  made  a  sketch 
survey  of  the  Lower  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  from  Jaffier- 
gunge  to  the  sea.  This  was  published  soon  afterwards,  and 
his  Paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  was  illustrated 
with  a  map  of  the  rivers  of  Bengal  showing  the  changes 
since  Renneirs  survey.  Such  wide  versatility  of  genius 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  his  views 
on  subjects  of  the  most  varied  nature  requiring  study  and 
ability  of  the  most  distinct  character,  and  information  from 
sources  totally  opposed  to  and  distant  from  each  other,  were 
neither  superficial  nor  cursory,  but  on  the  contrary  were 
carefully  thought  out  and  illustrated  generally  with  direct 
evidence  of  skill  and  learning.  Besides  those  enumerated,  he 
has  written  articles  for  periodicals,  and  letters  without  end 
which  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  his  last 
contribution  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
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for  November  1885,  on  "The  Restoration  of  Wei 
Hall."  Seized  the  following  month  with  a  secon 
of  paralysis,  he  died  on  the  9th  of  January,  188 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

"  Those,"  says  an  old  and  intimate  associate,  '*  \ 
knew  Fergusson  in  a  business  or  an  official  capacity, 
came  into  contact  with  his  rough  exterior  alone, 
little  idea  of  what  a  very  affectionate  and  even  tei 
there  was  to  his  character.  To  those  whom  ho  love 
devoted,  and  the  number  was  greater  than  many  woult 
As  a  son  and  a  brother  few  equalled  him  in  unwea 
and  thoughtful  attention  ;  and  besides  relatives,  i 
many  friends  of  all  classes  who  would  gladly  testify- 
things  were  not  too  sacred  for  open  testimony — to  tl 
of  his  friendship,  the  firm  attachment  with  which 
inspired  them  during  a  long  intercourse  of  unvaryiug 
ness,  and  their  deep  sorrow  at  his  doath." 

Mr.Eihcard  Thomas,^  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  the  learned 
matist  and  Indian  Antiquary,  who  had  been  tor  ne: 
years  a  Member,  and  for  twenty-five  years,  Troi 
the  Roval  Asiatic  Societv,  died  on  Wednesday, 
February,  at  his  house,  in  Victoria  Road,  Ke 
after  an  illness  of  some  weeks'  duration.  Jiavin; 
through  the  prescribed  ordeal  of  study  at  llailoybury, 
out  in  1832  to  India,  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  E: 
Company,  as  a  writer  on  the  liengal  establishment. 
to  continued  ill-health,  which  nocessitatt'd  chan<;e  o 
scene,  his  career  in  the  East  was  more  than  once  ini 
by  absence  on  medical  certificate,  and  his  abilities  an 
iiess  had  not  the  same  opportunity  for  display  as 
other  circumstances  have  been  offered.  Consequon 
withstanding  his  many  claims  to  distinction  and  pi 
he  retired   on   his   civil   service   annuity   in   1857, 

*  The  jp^fitor  part  of  this  momoir,  and  li^t  of  writinsrs  which  ncc 
(by  Mr.  Stanley  Lauu  Toole,  M.K.A.S.),  huvo  already  u])|H.'arcd  ui  the 
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himself  thenceforward  to  those  literary  and  scientific  paranits 
which  had,  to  a  great  extent,  heen  the  charm  if  not  the 
recognized  business  of  his  life.  A  constant  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  societies^  he  wrote  a  long  series  of  essays 
apd  articles  on  many  branches  of  Indian  and  old  Persian 
Archaeology. 

The  services  he  rendered  to  science  by  breaking  ground 

in  a  dozen  obscure  subjects — such  as  Bactrian,  Sassanian,  and 

Indo-Scythic  coins,  Indian  metrology,  Sassanian  gems  and 

inscriptions — are  admittedly  very  great.     Ever  eager  to  turn 

his  researches  to  practical  account,  he  would  sometimes  hasten 

fearlessly  to  express  his  views,  even  in  an  embryo  state,  upon 

a  new  discovery,  or  to  explain  the  bearings  of  a  new  point  that 

had  struck  him  in  his  constant  and  patient  study  of  Indian 

antiquities.     Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  trace 

the  gradual  progress  into  shape  of  the  new  thought  in  a  series 

of  amended  proof-sheets.     But  this  promptness  in  publishing 

fresh  data  served  as  a  stimulating  impulse  to  other  students, 

and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  branches  of  study 

previously  unexplored  Mr.  Thomas  set  on  foot  by  one  or  other 

of  his  suggestive  papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies. 

He  had  the  genius  of  the  archaDoIogist  for  detecting  analogies 

and  relations,  and  he  was  a  palsDographer  of  a  very  high 

order.     He  made   many  mistakes — as  scholars  must   do   if 

they  prefer  premature   hatching  to   prolonged   incubation — 

but  he  also  advanced  every  study  he  took  up,  and  gave  it 

a  fresh  impetus,  and  oflen  a  new  and  accurate  direction. 

Like  De  Quincey's,  Mr.  Thomases  works  were  mainly 
contributed  to  periodicals ;  but  instead  of  Blacktvood  or  Tait^s^ 
he  wrote  for  such  learned  journals  as  those  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  and  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  as  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle  and  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Many  of 
his  papers  were  afterwards  collected  in  book  form,  and  one 
such  collection  is  his  well-known  '*  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan 
Kings  of  Dehli"  (1847),  which  went  to  a  second  and  greatly 
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enlarged  edition  in  1871,  and  will  always  remain  a 
work  for  Indian  numismatists.  Another  importai 
taking  was  his  eilition  of  James  Prinsep's  '^  Essays  ( 
Antiquities/'  with  the  "  Useful  Tables/'  2  vols.,  181 
he  enriched  with  many  valuable  notes,  and  renderei 
its  want  of  order,  an  indispensable  work  of  refe; 
archaeologists.  His  last  great  enterprise  was  the  e 
what  was  intended  to  form  a  cyclopajdia  of  Easter 
maties  —  the  "  International  Numismata  Oriental 
which  nine  parts,  mainly  written  by  leading  authori 
appeared  between  1874  and  1885,  and  many  more  I 
arranged  for.  Besides  his  constant  literary  activity 
an  energetic  member  of  various  learned  societies, 
proceedings  he  took  a  lively  interest,  Tlie  Roya 
Society  loses  in  him  an  excellent  Treasurer  and  an  ii 
Member  of  Council ;  and  has  recorded  its  deep  apj 
of  its  loss  in  a  special  minute.  Those  who  attend  the 
meetings  at  Albemarle  Street  will  miss  the  fainili 
that  regularly  abandoned  the  teniptations  of  the  A 
Club  to  attend  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic.  Other 
owed  much  to  Mr.  Thomas's  energy  and  experieD 
his  quick  temper,  intolerant  of  opposition  (as  be 
Indian  official  of  the  old  school),  gave  him  an  aim 
cratic  authority  on  subjects  which  he  had  made 
No  man  has  done  more  by  personal  influence,  as  w< 
his  writiuji:s,  to  encouraore  the  study  of  Oriental  antic 
Ens^Iand.  His  conclusions  may  sometimes  be  erroi 
theories — say,  of  primitive  Indian  coinage  and  me 
fanciful,  and  his  mode  of  expression  peculiar ;  but 
serrices  to  archoBology  have  been  many  and  varied 
one  can  dispense  with  his  guidance  in  the  numerous 
research  which  he  has  opened  to  exploration.  Tl 
Society  recognized  his  work  by  electing  him  a  Fe 
French  Institute  made  him  a  Correspondent,  and  tl 
decorated  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
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The  following  is  a  chronological  list  (with  abbreviated  titles) 
of  the  chief  writings  of  the  deceased : — 

1846.  Coins  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  E&bal  (Joamal  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society). 

1847.  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazni  (J.R.A.S.).  Pathin 
Saltans  of  Hindust&n  (Numismatic  Chronicle).  Second 
edition,  with  title  '  Chronicle  of  the  Path&n  Kings  of  Dehli/ 
1871. 

1848.  The  S4h  Kings  of  Sur&shtra  (J.R.A.S.). 

1849.  Pahlavi  Coins  of  Arabs  in  Persia  (J.R.A.S.). 
Oriental  Legends  on  Arsacidan  Coins  (Num.  Chron.). 

1851.  Eight  Kufic  Coins  in  Panj&b  (J.A.S.Bengal). 

1852.  Sassanian  Mint  Monograms  (J.B.A.S.).  Col.  Stacy's 
Ghazni  (J.A.S.Bengal).  Unpublished  Coins  of  the  Sassanidse 
(Num.  Chron.). 

1854.  Excavations  at  S&m&th  (J.A.S.Bengal). 

1855.  Epoch  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty  (J,A.S.Bengal).  Coins 
of  the  Guptas  {ibid.)  Outline  Catalogue  of  Bactrian  Coins 
(Num.  Chron.). 

1858.  Supplementary  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazni 
(J.R.A.S.).  Prinsep'*s  Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities,  and 
Useful  Tables,  with  notes,  2  vols.  (Murray). 

1862.  Bactrian  Coins  (J.R.A.S.  and  Num.  Chron.). 

1863.  Bactrian  Alphabet  (Num.  Chron.).  Indian  Numerals 
(Jouru.  Asiatique). 

1864.  Bactrian  Coins  (Num.  Chron.).  Xandrames  and 
Krananda  (J.R.A.S.).  Ancient  Indian  Weights  (Num.  Chron. 
and  J.A.S.Bengal).  Earliest  Indian  Coinage  (Num.  Cbrou. 
and  J.A.S.Bengal). 

1866.  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal  (J.R.A.S.  and  J.A.S. 
Bengal).  Sassanian  Gems  and  Armenian  Coins  (Num. 
Chron.). 

1867.  Early  Armenian  Coins  (Num.  Chron.  4  parts). 

1868.  Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals,  and  Coins. 
1870.  Indo-Parthian  Coins  (J.R.A.S.). 
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1871.  Recent  Pahlavi  Deciphermente  {J.R.A.S 
Rerenae  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India. 

1873.  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  Pt.  II.  (J,R.A,S 

1874.  NumisQiata  Orientalia :  Pt.  I.,  Aneieii 
Weighta  (Triibner). 

1876.  Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Datee  (J.R.A. 
Faith  of  Aaoka  (J.R.A.a.).  The  S4h  DyiKisly  a 
Coins  (in  Burgess's  '  Second  Report  ArIi.  Surv 
India '). 

1877.  Early  Coins  of  Western  India  (InJ.  Autiq. 

1879.  Jainism  (lud.  Antiq.).  Bilingual  Coins  ot 
(ibid.). 

1880.  The  Indian  Swastika  and  its  Western  Co 
(Num.  Chron.).  Andhra  Coins  (Ind.  Antiq.).  The 
{ibid.).     Buddliiat  Symbols  {ibid.). 

1881.  The  Epoch  of  the  Guptas  (J.R.A  S.). 
1883.  The  Indiau  Balhara  and  Arabian  Intercour 

BeDj^l).     Revenues  of  Mughal  Empire  {ibid.). 

1883.  The  Rivera  of  the  Vedas  and  l.ow  lli 
entered  India  (J.R.A.S.).  Mahrattaa  ('Encycl.  1 
Coinage  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Boniljay  (Num 
lado-Scythian  Coins  (Ind.  Antiq.). 

Sir  W.  SoM  Robinwn,  K.C  S.I.'  On  tho  : 
month  the  grave  closed  on  one  whose  life-lou^ 
England's  distant  empire  merits  a  brief  notice. 

William  Rose  Robinson  entered  the  Miidraa  Civ 
in  1842,  having  passed  the  two  previous  yeiirs  at  11 
College.  On  first  arrival  lie  had,  as  usual,  lo  acquir 
ledge  of  the  local  languages,  and  was  then  enipl<n 
Revenue  Department  in  various  districts.  Limiti 
opportunities  of  displaying  marked  ability  necessar 
subordinate  positions,  he  soon  evinced  the  qual 
distinguished  him  to  the  last— untiring  zeal  and  i 
energy,  independence  of  thought,  and  fearle^sncii!i  i] 
I  Tliii  memoir  ia  lupplied  bf  a  friend  and  br-jtlin  civilii 
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and  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  the  ontire  sob- 
ordination  of  every  personal  consideration  to  the  perlbnnanee 
of  duty.  His  was  never  the  perfdnctoiy  discharge  of  official 
business  daring  **  office  hoars/'  his  whole  time  and  every 
thought  were  given  to  his  work :  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
even  the  comforts  of  home  life,  were  sacrificed  without  hesita- 
tion whenever  duty  required.^  By  general  consent  no  one 
was  more  thoroughly  conversant  than  he  with  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  people  and  their  peculiar  land  tenures  and 
customs,  and  this  knowledge  was  turned  to  good  account 
in  after  years  when  he  rose  to  positions  of  influence  and 
authority. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  him  throughout  his  lengthened 
career,  embracing  service  in  every  district  of  his  presidency, 
and  also  in  Calicut,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
framing  of  various  legislative  enactments  and  police  measures. 
One  or  two  instances  of  special  work  may,  however,  be  noted. 
As  quite  a  young  civilian  he  was  sent  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment to  the  Laccadive  Islands,  where  famine  and  ^*  a  scoui^ 
of  scurvy  "  were  rife,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food  and 
medicine.  Accompanied  by  a  few  native  officials,  he  left 
Calicut  for  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  remained  at  his  post 
for  some  months,  the  only  European  in  that  comparatively 
stran;];e  locality.  His  comprehensive  description  of  the  islands 
form  the  subject  of  an  instructive  and  interesting  article  in  the 
Madras  Journal  of  lAferature  and  Science  for  the  second  half 
of  1847.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  there  that 
a  ship,  through  stress  of  weather,  was  driven  ashore,  and  that 
his  gallant  and  official  services  in  helping  to  save  the  crew  and 

'  The  following  incident  will  show  the  energy  Mr.  Rohinson  hroofht  to  bear 
upon  his  work  in  India  from  his  first  arriral  in  the  country.  Very  snortly  after 
he  joined  his  first  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  Collector  of  Canara,  the  civil 
engineer  in  his  circuit  yisited  Mangalore,  when  an  improvement  of  its  harbour 
was  suggested ;  but  nothine  could  be  done  because  there  was  no  one  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  ayailable  to  make  the  necessary  surreys.  Before  the  enginoer'i 
next  visit,  however,  the  young  Assistant- Collector  had  taught  himself  surveying, 
and  prepared  a  map  of  tne  harbour  with  its  soundings  ready  for  his  use. 
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can^  earned  him   the  award  of  aalvago   moii 
owners. 

He  was  at  a  later  period  employed  in  tUf  M;)I:ib:i< 
aud  earned  marked  diatinctioD  during  tlie  trouUh 
when  Moplah  faniiticism  culminated  in  tlio  muid 
magistrate,  Mr.  Conolly  (1855). 

Hut  the  crowning  work  of  his  career  was  uiKjiicstLo 
organization  of  the  police  of  the  Madras  Pie^idoi; 
condition  of  that  force  had  long  been  a  cause  of  dee 
to  the  Goremment;  its  inofGciency  was  sliown  b^ 
ralence  of  crime  undetected  and  unrepressud,  aud 
belief  in  the  venality  and  oppression  of  its  native 
was  extensively  current.  The  reform  of  this  iniporio 
of  the  administration  was  entrusted,  in  1S.>8,  to 
Bobinaon,  and,  undeterred  by  the  magnitude  and  di 
the  task,  he  undertook  it  single-handed,  and  so  well 
it  that  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  !^l'^vice, 
in  his  standing  have  been  entitled  to  proiimlioit  ai 
emoluments  in  other  departments,  hia  Governiiiei 
special  sanction  for  such  an  increase  to  his  allowaneet 
enable  them  to  retain  his  services  when  they  »ere  so 
valuable  to  the  State,  without  subjecting  him  to 
loas.  It  is  difBcuIt  to  exaggerate  the  magniiude  of 
His  scheme  was  not  composed  in  the  quietude  e' 
study,  or  on  the  mere  reports  and  suggestions  of  > 
the  contrary,  he  visited  every  district  of  the  Prcsid 
seeing  for  himself,  and  conferring  with  the  local  i 
and  others,  submitted  to  his  Govcrnnieut  a  plan  ul 
cation  for  each  district  complete  in  every  respect,  in  i 
with  the  general  principles  previously  laid  down  In 
ipprored  by  them.  His  plans  provided  fi>r  everj 
police  administration,  and  included  also  the  readji, 
the  existing  territorial  divisions  in  order  to  proviilu 
reUtion  of  the  force  to  the  magixtracy,  the  reliff  by 
of  the   numerous  small   detachments    of    uiilitarv 
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about  the  country,  yarding  treasuries  aud  jails  to  the  pre- 
judice of  military  discipline,  the  framing  of  police  regulations 
and  laws,  and  other  important  matters.  The  mental  and 
pliysical  strain  was  indeed  great,  and  he  had  also  formidable 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  in  the  inert  hostility  of  native 
officials  of  the  old  school,  and  especially  in  the  submissiye 
character  of  the  people,  aflfording  no  extraneous  check  to 
malpractices  or  oppression  by  the  police.  The  force  was 
at  first  entirely  officered  from  the  army,  and  the  invidious 
t.ask  of  selecting  officers  was,  by  universal  consent,  discharged 
by  Mr.  Robinson  with  the  most  absolute  disregard  of  every 
consideration  save  that  of  fitness  for  the  duty. 

In  1866  Sir  William  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  first 
recipients  of  the  honour  of  the  Companionship  of  the  Star 
of  India.  The  following  year  he  left  the  police  force,  which 
he  had  not  only  instituted  but  personally  governed  with 
admitted  success,  leaving  to  his  successors  a  comparatively 
facile  task.  Experience  has  now  proved  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  he  adopted;  and  the  police  administration  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  remains  the  enduring  monument  of  his 
official  career. 

In  1869  Mr.  Robinson  was  made  a  member  of  the  Revenue 
Board  and  Inam  Commissioner,  aud  in  1873  a  Member  of 
Council  of  the  Madras  Government;  and  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Hobart  in  May,  1875,  he  became  acting  Qt)vemor, 
which  post  he  held  for  seven  months,  and  until  the  arrival 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Ghandos.  On 
the  81st  December  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Knidit  of  the  Star  of  India.  Of  his  work  in  these  last 
years  of  his  Indian  service  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that,  like 
all  his  work,  it  was  characterized  by  unceasing  energy  and 
diligence. 

Sir  W.  Robinson  retired  from  the  service  on  the  6th 
December,  1878,  and  finding  no  means  of  further  serving  his 
country  and  the  laud  in  which  he  had  spent  a  lifetime^  betook 
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hiiiiseirto  the  work  of  cliarity,  becoming  an  a-tivi 
several  societies,  and 


Life'g  crown  wull  won," 

he  passed  to  his  rest  on  the  27th  April  lost.  Tli 
assembled  round  his  grave  afforded  silGot  testiin 
wortli.  Friends  who  had  known  him  and  Ills  n- 
days  gooe  by,  and  friends  who  had  only  kiioM 
learned  to  value  hitn,  since  his  withdrawal  tVoni  tl 
of  his  life-long  labours,  now  j^thered  round  it,  p.iy 
last  tribute  of  love  and  esteem. 

Wo  gather  from  The  Nation  that  Profi'^-^or 
Senffarth,  the  learned  Geniian  archicologist,  ilied 
York  on  the  17th  of  November  last,  in  his  eijjlity-ui 
Born  in  Saxony  and  educated  in  Lcipsic,  he  was  i 
Professor  of  Archajology  in  the  latter  place  at  tlio  a: 
"He  tamed  his  attention  to  Egyptian  studies,  and 
with  Champollion  the  authorship  of  tho  now  aivi'pu 
of  hieroglyphics.  In  l!^55  ho  came  to  the  United  St 
was  for  six  years  a  Professor  in  the  Lutheran  Semiu: 
Louis.  In  1857  he  published  in  this  city  a  '  Sm 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Uiblical  Chronology,  Univcrs^il 
and  Egyptian  Archooology,'  in  English  and  German. 
a  constant  contributor  to  European  ami  American  pi;r 

Dr.  Seyffarth  had  been  on  the  List  of  Foreign  M 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  since  182!),  or  for  67  yrai 
1834  presented  its  Libr.iry  with  a  copy  of  the  lit' 
Kennlnits  der  Lilfraliir,  Kinist,  Mytholoijie  timl  Gn'' 
AHm  Egypten,  published  at  Loipsic  in  the  previous  \ 

His  long  residence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Attanti 
him,  as  it  were,  from  European  literary  circles ;  but 
of  bis  recent  death  brings  to  rcnienibrauco  tiic  fact 
work  done  by  him  was  in  a  wide  field,  and  reniaic 
benefit  of  students  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 


r 
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Mr.  Henry  Louis  8i.  Barbe,  kiUai  by  daeoita  in  Febnuij 
of  the  current  year,  was  a  distingniahed  member  of  the 
Bengal  Ciyil  Seryice,  which  he  joined  in  1872.  Bemoved 
to  Burma  within  eix  months  after  his  arriTal  in  India»  he  filled 
several  offices  of  importance  in  that  eoantiy,  and  in  1879  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Besidency  at  Mandalay.  His  with* 
drawal  from  that  station  in  October  of  thai  year  was  effeeied 
under  stringent  orders,  and  he  afterwards  became  Atmiittani 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Central  India.  In  1882,  he 
returned  from  a  two  years^  furiough  to  Europe,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  services  were  again  utiliied  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  possessions  in  the  Far  East.  He  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Home  Department,  and  appointed  Depnty 
Commissioner  of  the  fourth  grade  in  British  Burma,  and  posted 
to  Bassein.  It  appears  that  while  following  daooits  in  a  steamer 
with  a  small  force,  he  landed  to  reconnoitre,  attended  only  by 
an  orderly  and  guide.  All  three  were  shot :  the  bodies  were 
removed  by  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  who  was  wounded  on 
the  occasion.  Mr.  St.  Barbe's  death  was  not  only  a  cause  of 
deep  sorrow  to  friends  aud  relatives,  but  a  heavy  loss  also  to 
the  Government  he  served  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability.  As 
an  Asiatic  scholar,  he  may  be  mentioned  as  having  passed 
examinations  in  Sh&n,  Burmese,  and  Pali.  He  had  been  for 
about  eight  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
contributed  an  article  to  the  1 0th  Volume  of  the  Journal  under 
the  heading  of  Burmese  Transliteration. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  whose  obituary  notices  may  fairly 
demand  admission  in  the  Annual  Report,  as  of  members 
immediately  forwarding  the  objects  of  this  Society,  there  are 
recently  deceased  members  who,  from  personal  associations,  or 
a  certain  position  in  the  outer  world,  reasonably  claim  a 
passing  mention,  however  brief. 

Of  the  Mahdr4/d  of  Tratancore  (R&ma  Varmd,  brother 
of  Yanchi  B&la  R&ma  Yarm&),  the  Calcutta  correspondent 
of  the  Times^  in  notifying  his  death  in  August,  1885,  thus 
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writes : — "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tiiis  event  i 
only  less  gnve  to  the  Indian  Empire  than  ta  tlie  ya 
State  which  he  governed.     Since  he  .-iscended  :)ie 
years  ago,  tlie  late  Mah&r&ja  has  been  known  as  i 
enlightened  and   the   most  learned   of  native  prit 
wrote   and   spoke   English   with   ease,   was    well 
several  Indian  vernacular  languages,  and  was  an  .-loi-orl 
Sanskrit   scholar.     He   had  travelled  over   a  great  I 
India,  and   wherever  he  went  he   niado  himself  ihim 
well   acquainted   with   everything   worthy   of  notic 
youth   he   had   the   advantage   of  training  unilcr  i 
hava   Rao,   the   ablest   of   modern    Native    eiuiosf 
tht'  first  man  to  start  Travaiicore  on  that  paili  of  I 
which  it  has  followed  with  so  much  aueccss.     The  ^| 
was  a  firm  friend   of  the   Rritish   Govontmcnt, 
his  rule  Travaneore  continneil  to  advanoe  in  prosper 
well   deserved   the   epithet    often  apphcd   to   it— thi 
native  State  of  India. 

On  the  28th  July,  1885,  the  Society  lost  in    .Si| 
Montefiore,  Bart,  F.lt.S.,^  a  Member  of  aO  y-ai 
who   had   completed   his   humlrcdlh  year   in    th 
November.     In  early  life  he  became  a  Miemher  c 
Exchange,  and  shortly  amamiicd  a  large  fortune.     It  i 
however,  his  ambition  to  become  a  millionnaire,  ami  li| 
from  business  in  1825. 

Id  18:^7  Mr.  Monteiiore  nnd  his  wife  paid  their  f 
t«  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  their  way  thither  ac(]u| 
friendship  of  Muhammad  'Ah.  Tlicy  were  cordially  I 
at  Jenmalem  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  spent  k 
there  in  prosecuting  niquiries  of  interest.  Sir  Mo^o 
Palestine  on  six  suhsetgtient  occaaions.  Thcnc 
used  as  opportunities  for  the  distribution  of  relief,  I 
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provement  or  establishment  of  works  of  education^  sanitation 
and  industry.  In  1840  the  blood  accusations  at  Damascus, 
which  occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  Jews  and  threatened 
them  with  horrible  tortures,  took  Sir  Moses,  in  company 
with  M.  Gr^mieux,  to  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  He 
obtained  from  Muhammad  ^Ali  the  order  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  and  from  the  Sultan  not  only  a  firman  entirely 
exculpating  the  Jews  from  the  offences  with  which  they  were 
charged,  but  one  of  general  toleration  for  them  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  1863,  he  obtained 
a  confirmation  of  this  firman  by  the  new  Sultan  Abdul  'Aziz, 
and  in  1864,  when  in  his  80th  year,  his  present  influence 
at  Morocco  gained  for  hitn  a  similar  favour  from  the  Sultan 
Sidi  Muhammad  for  Jews  in  the  Moorish  States.  Two 
journeys  to  Russia,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
Emperors  Nicholas  and  Alexander  respectively,  and  one 
journey  to  Bucharest  in  the  same  cause,  should  also  be 
here  noted. 

His  final  journey  was  his  seventh  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
at  the  ago  of  90,  in  1874.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  retirement  at  East  Cliff*  Lodge  near  Bamsgate. 
He  was,  to  the  end,  active  in  mind,  and  full  of  the  projects 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  He  still  directed  an 
enormous  correspondence,  which  flowed  to  him  from  all 
countries  and  in  all  languages,  and  still  contributed 
largely  to  a  number  of  benevolent  enterprises,  entirely 
ignoring  diversities  of  creed  or  race.  His  appearance  was 
dignified  and  commanding  and,  in  old  age,  venerable  in 
the  extreme,  with  a  charm  of  manner  which  was  equally 
extended  to  poor  and  rich,  to  young  and  old.  Chosen  Sheriff* 
of  London  and  Middlesex  in  1837,  he  was  knighted  in  the 
same  year ;  and  about  nine  years  later  he  received  a 
Baronetcy  from  Her  Majesty. 

Though  wanting,  in  early  life,  the  advantages  of  a  very 
finished  education,  and  never  laying  claim  to  scientific  attain- 
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mentSy  the  tastes  and  interests  of  Sir  Moses  were  s( 
that  he  belonjired  to  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  1 
Of  the  Royal  Society,  in  whose  proceedings  he  aiwi 
much  interest,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  so  far  ba* 
1836.  His  frequent  journeys  to  tlie  East,  his  efll 
the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  intimate 
with  many  Oriental  rulers  and  persons,  may  be  c( 
also  to  have  given  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  a  iittii 
among  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  ^ 
erer  regard  his  memory  with  affection  and  respect. 

Mr.  Francis  MatJieWy  M,LC,E,y  who  died  on  t 
September,  1885,  was,  when  in  India,  Chief  Engine 
more  recently  in  England,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  Compa 
was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Father  Mathew. 

The  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  9th  A 
of  the  Hight  Hon.  W.  E.  Ihrsfer,  bore  plain  testimor 
high  esteen  in  which  he  was  held  by  a  very  large 
of  official  and  public  men  irrespective  of  party.  Altli 
memory  of  the  deceased  statesman  was  not  directly  a 
with  Asiatic  literature,  travel  or  research,  yet  hi: 
for  India  and  the  welfare  of  its  people  amply 
the  special  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Obituar 
of  this  Society.  The  busy  character  of  his  parlii 
life  readily  explains  his  rare  attendance  at  its  mecti 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  24  years  he 
of  its  Resident  Members.  His  personal  history  I 
told  elsewhere.  It  is  that  of  a  patriotic  Englishmi 
distinjniished  and  honourable  career  sheds  lustre 
couitry  to  which  he  belonged. 

Among  those  Oricntcilists,  not  Members   of  the 
who  have  died  since  the  date  of  the   last  Annual 
or  between  July  1885  and   July   188G,  may  be  n 
Pandit  Tara  Nath  Tarkavarhaspafi,  for  30  years  a 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  college  at  Bau&ras  :   M.  Broaaet^  ai 
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Georgian  and  Armenian  scholar^  in  whose  memory  a  mona- 
ment  has  been  erected  at  Tiflis ;  and  the  Hebrew  scholar. 
Dr.  Kalisch^  the  two  last  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  August 
respectively.  A  Baptist  Missionary,  Dr.  Nathan  Brawn^  who 
died  during  the  same  year  in  Japan,  had  worked  for  20  years 
in  India,  publishing  there,  in  1848,  his  Orammaiical  Notes 
of  the  Assamese  Language^  and  in  1849  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Assamese.  On  the  16th  January  1886, 
Sis  JExcellency  Subhi  Pasha,  a  liberal  patron  of  literature 
and  science,  died  at  Constantinople.  He  was  the  possessor 
of  an  Oriental  Library  of  exceptional  value.  Dr.  Jens  Peter 
BrocK  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Ghristiania  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — said  to  have  pub- 
lished the  only  book  in  the  Arabic  character  ever  printed  in 
Norway — died  on  the  15th  March ;  and  on  the  17th  idem,  in 
his  92nd  year,  Leopold  ZunZy  the  distinguished  Talmudic 
scholar.  To  the  above  should  be  added,  on  the  27th  April, 
Tobius  Theodores^  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  a  scholar  said  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  six  modem  European  languages.  Born  at 
Posen  in  1808,  he  came  to  England  when  a  very  young  man, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 


The  Auditors  submit  the  accompanying  Account  of  the 
Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Society,  which  will,  they 
liope,  be  considered  satisfactory. 
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Proceedings  of  Asiatic  Societies. — JRoyal  Asiatie  Bociety,'^ 
The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  different  meetings  of 
the  Society,  since  the  last  Anniversary  of  May  18  :— 

1.  H.  F.  W.  Holt,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  "On  the  Chinese 
Game  of  Chess."    Bead  June  15th,  1885. 

2.  The  Rev.  Hilderio  Friend,  F.Z.S.,  of  Canton,  «*  On  the 
Buddhistic  Element  in  Oriental  Life."  Bead  November  23rd, 
1885. 

3.  William  Simpson,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Hon.  Assoc.  B.I.B.  A., 
''  On  the  newly-discovered  Caves  at  Panjdeh."  Bead  December 
21st,  1885. 

4.  H.  C.  Kay,  Esq.,  M.R. A.S.,  "  On  the  Early  History  of 
Cairo  and  its  Founders."    Bead  January  11th,  1886. 

5.  Professor  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams^  CLE.,  D.C.L., 
M.B.A.S.,  ^'On  Buddhism  in  its  Belation  to  Brahmadism.^' 
Bead  February  15th,  1886. 

6.  Professor  Fritz  Hommel,  of  Munich,  '*  On  the  Sumerian 
Language  and  its  Affinities." 

Nos.  2  and  4  have  not  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  one  which  could  only  be 
glanced  at  in  the  few  pages  given  to  its  discussion,  and  would 
demand  a  bulky  volume  for  exhaustive  treatment.  That  of 
the  second  is  handled  by  the  author  with  the  freedom  of  an 
old  resident  in  Egypt,  who  has  carefully  noticed  its  people 
and  history. 

Journah. — Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Since  the  last  Anni- 
versary of  May  18,  1885,  Part  III.  of  Vol.  XVII.  and 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  XVIII.  have  been  published.  They 
contain  the  following  papers : — 

Vol  XVII.  Part  ///.—The  Age  of  the  Avesta.  By 
Professor  de  Harlez,  of  Louvain,  M.B.A.S. 

Notes  on  the  Chinese  Game  of  Chess.    By  H.  F. 

W.  Holt,  Esq.,  Asst.  Secretary  E.A.S. 

Customs  and  Superstitions  connected  with  the 
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CaltiTation  of  Rice  in  the  Southern  Frorince  of  Cey 
C.  R.  J.  Le  Meaurier,  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  & 
F.R.G.S.,  etc. 

The  Vemaculw  Literature  and  Folk-L 

Panjib.     By  Thomas  H.  Thornton,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 

Beginnings   of  Writing  in   aod    arou; 

By  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,   M.R.A.S.,   Piofesaor 
Chinese  Philology  {University  College,  London). 

And  Vol.  XVIII.  Part  /.—Ancient  Kavijratioi 
Indian  Ocean.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkius,  D.D., 
Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

La  Calle  and  the  Countrj'  of  tlio  Khon 

ft  Note  on  North  African  Marbles;  beiti;;  ilic  H 
a  recent  tour,  addressed  to  II.M.  Seoretaty  of  ^Ui 
Consul-General  R.  L.  Flayfair.  Goinnmnicated  \\ 
Cast,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary,  with  the  consoiu 
Antlior. 

The   BushmeD   and  tlicir    Language. 

Berlin,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

■  '-  '  Inscriptions  at  Cairo  and  the  Burji 
By  Henry  C.  Kay,  M.R.A.S. 

-  Gleanings  from  the  Arabic.  The 
of  Maisnn,  the  Bedouin  wife  of  Muiwiya.  By 
Freeland,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  late  M.l>.,  Commandr 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Siam, 

Discovery    of   Caves    on    the    Murjihi 

Captaioa  de  Laessoe  and  the  Hon.   M.  G.   Talb 
With  Notes   by   William    Simpson,   R.L,    F.R.G.; 
Auoc.    R.I.B.A.      (Foncanied    through    the    late 
8.  W.  Vaur,  Secretary  R.A.S.) 

The  Alchemist.     A  Persian  Play.     T 

by  Qaj  le  Strange,  M.K.A.S. 

In  Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II  are:— On  Buddhiar 
lUlalion  to  Brahmanism.  By  Professor  Sir  Moiiier 
WiUiama,  CLE.,  D.C.U.  M.R.A.S. 
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The  Stories  of  JlmfttaTfthaDa,  and  of  Hariiar- 


man.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Hale  Wortham,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Geographical  Distribation  of  the  Modem 

Turki  Languages.  By  M.  A.  Morrison,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  South  Bussia*  Com- 
municated by  B.  N.  Gust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  R.A.S.y  with 
a  Note,  Table  of  Authorities,  and  a  Language- Map. 

A  Modem  Gontributor  to   Persian   Literature. 

Biz&  Kuli  Ehan  and  his  works.  By  Sidney  Churchill,  Esq., 
Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

Some  Bhoj'puri  Folk-Songs.  Edited  and  trans- 
lated by  G.  A.  Grierson,  M.B.AS.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

— ^— ^—  Observations  on  the  various  Texts  and  Trans- 
lations of  the  so-called  *^  Song  of  Meysun  "  ;  an  Inquiry  into 
Meysun's  Claim  to  its  Authorship ;  and  an  Appendix  on 
Arabic  Transliteration  and  Pronunciation.  By  J.  W.  Bed- 
house,  M.R.A.S.,  Litt.D.,  C.M.G,,  etc.,  etc. 

Four  numbers  of  part  1,  vol.  liv.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (1885),  contain  much  interesting 
matter.  In  No.  1,  Mr.  Atkinson  continues  his  learned 
^^  Notes  on  the  History  of  Religion  in  the  Himalaya  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces,"  confining  his  remarks  almost  wholly  to 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  which  are  well  worthy  of  study  as 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
practised.  The  last  service  for  the  dying — preparation  of  the 
body  for  the  pyre-office  for  cremation — procedure  after  crema- 
tion, with  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  each  of  twelve  days,  are 
all  curious  details.  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson  and  &ri  Nar&yan 
Singh  edit  and  translate  ^' The  Battle  of  Kanarpi  Gh&t, 
a  poem,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  its  kind  in  Tirhut," 
written  by  a  Maithil  Brahman  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  Baisw&ri  dialect ;  and  this  is  followed  by  Mr.  Grierson 
single-handed,  who,  with  his  usual  skill  and  industry,  prepares 
for  his  reader  the  Bhojpuri  and  Magahi  versions  of  the  song 
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of  Gopi  Chatid,  and  appends  an  English  translatiol 
C  J.  Rodgers  supplies  information  on  some  coj>perl 
Akbar,  on  coins  of  Banjit  Deo,  llijali  of  Jan 
the  last  century,  and  on  coins  of  Ahmad  Sh»h  Abd  J 
laat  give  valuable  testimony  to  liistorical  data. 

In  No.  S  Mr.  J.  Boxwell,  B.  A.,  of  the  Bengal  Civi 
ill  his  paper  on  the  Trishtubh  Metre,  introduces  so 
Xiatin  renderings  of  Sanskrit  verse. 

Of  the  Pi'oceedingit  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
10   (1885)   contain   notices   and   discussions   in    thJ 
departments    of   Kumismatics,    Meteorology,    aud  \ 
History.     The  greater  part  of  the  papers  alluded  I 
however,  been  published  ih  exlmto  in  the  Journal, 
sot  be  here  considerod.     At  the  monthly  genernl  iii 
the  Ist  July,  tlio  President,  Dr.  Itajcndral&la  MitrJ 
exhibited  five  Sanskrit  MSS.  treating  of  Yeterinaryl 
gave  an  interesting  analysis  of  t)iem.     The  subject,! 
had  not  been  hitherto  noticed  by  any  European  Oriel 
a  circumstance  due  to  tlie  neglect  it  lias  cxperii 
hands  of  modem   Pandits,  to  whom  the  characteriA 
diseases  of  horses  offered  no   attraction.      In   an(rie| 
it  had  been  otherwise.     Br&hmans  and  scholars  w 
and  ministers,  and  tlie  horse  was  looked  upon  as  a 
important  element  of  a  kingdom."     Tracing  back  t 
of  Yeterinaiy  art  in  India  to  a  period  before  thol 
bad  separated  into  Greeks  and  Hindus,  Dr.   Mitral 
out  that  eventually  it   became   split    into   two   pal 
relaUng  to  cattle,  and  one  to  horses  only.     Of  tlil 
the  most  noted  Professor  was  P&takapya:  of  the  ll 
oarliest  professor  was  Salihotra  whose  name  appeail 
Hindi  manuscript  he  had  found,  the  name  of  the  tl 
being  Chetana.     Otlier  works  noticed  were  those  ofF 
of  Dipafikara,  son  of  M4nakara,  and   of  Jayadatta 
Vijayadatta.       In    the    same    number  of    the    Pr 
(7)  aa    that   containing  an    account   of  tles< 
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related  **  a  Coincidence  in  Folk  Lore "  by  the  Bey.  Charles 
Swynnerton.  The  writer  finds  in  the  Uber  facetiamm  of 
the  ISth-centuiy  ecclesiastic,  Poggio  Bmcciolini  of  Florence, 
the  Italian  counterpart  of  a  folk-tale  of  the  Upper  Panj&b 
which  he  had  himself  told  in  a  recently  published  Yolame. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  husband  moving  up  the  current  of  a 
river  to  seek  the  body  of  his  drowned  wife,  on  the  principle 
that  she  always,  during  life,  took  an  opposite  course  to  every 
other  person.  Such  coincidences  are  certainly  not  rare ;  and 
Mr.  Swynnerton  is  perhaps  fully  justified  in  arguing  that 
the  fables  'Hrac«  their  original  source  to  some  common 
tribe  or  family  of  men,  whether  in  Central  Asia  or  else- 
where, whose  descendants,  extending  themselves  east  and 
west  over  the  world,  carried  their  household  words  with 
them."  The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Society  for  1884  shows 
the  total  number  of  Members  at  the  close  of  the  year  to 
be  326,  of  whom  102  are  Besident,  157  Non-Besident,  12 
Foreign,  15  Life,  and  40  Non-Subscribing  Members.  A 
six  years'*  average  makes  the  total  336,  of  whom  282  are 
paying,  and  54  non-paying. 

Mention  of  the  Centenary  Retieto  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  will  bo  here  appropriate.  This  goodly  volume, 
which  embraces  the  hundred  years  from  1784  to  1883 
inclusive,  is  in  three  Parts,  with  an  Appendix  in  the  shape 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Special  Century  Meeting  held  ou 
the  15th  January,  1884.  Part  I.  is  the  History  of  the 
Society  by  Dr.  llajendral&la  Mitra,  elected  President  in 
1885.  The  learned  native  gentleman,  in  concluding  his 
careful  record,  thus  summarizes  the  great  services  rendered 
by  the  Society  : — 

1.  It  has  provided  for  the  use  of  scholars  a  commodious 
house  valued  at  150,000  Bupees. 

2.  It  has  got  up  a  library  containing  30,000  volumes, 
of  which  upwards  of  8000  are  manuscripts. 
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3.  It  has  obtained  a  collection  of  ancient  coins  and  medals 
valued  at  10,000  Bupees. 

4.  It  has  collected  a  small  but  valuable  gallery  of  pictures 
and  memorial  busts. 

5.  It  has  created  an  Archaeological  and  Ethnological  Museum 
of  considerable  extent,  a  Geological  Museum  rich  in  Meteo- 
rites and  Indian  fossils,  and  a  Zoological  Museum  all  but 
complete  as  regards  the  Avi-fauna  of  India. 

6.  It  has  published  a  total  of  354  vols.,  including  21  vols, 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches  and  Index,  84  vols,  of  the  Journal 
and  Index,  19  vols,  of  Proceedings,  167  vols,  of  Oriental 
works  of  different  kinds,  31  vols,  of  miscellaneous  works 
relating  to  India,  14  vols,  of  catalogues,  and  18  vols,  of 
Notices  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts. 

His  concluding  words  may  be  quoted  as  expressing  an 
accepted  fact :  ^*  These  are  deeds  which,  for  extent,  variety 
and  usefulness,  may  well  claim  the  consideration  of  the 
public.  They  compare  very  favourably  with  the  works 
of  other  and  older  Societies  in  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
To  the  student  of  science  in  India  they  have  proved  of 
invaluable  service.  And  it  is  in  view  of  these  the  Society 
this  day  celebrates  its  Centenary  Jubilee." 

Part  II.  treats  of  Archseology,  History,  Language  and 
Literature ;  and  is  the  work  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Budolf  Hoemle, 
the  Philological  Secretary.  It  has  full  and  interesting 
Appendices.  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  Natural  Science,  and 
is  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Bose.  Appended  to  it  is  a  Classified  Index 
to  the  Scientific  papers  in  the  Society's  Publications  fix>m 
1788  to  1882. 

Among  the    six   Special    Centenary  Honorary  Members 
lately   created   are  three  highly-esteemed  Members   of  the. 
London    Society,    Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,   M.   S^nart,  and 
Professor  Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams. 

In  connection  with  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  may  be 
mentioned  the  numerous  fasciculi  of  the  Bibliotheea  I$uUea 
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which  ^ave  been  added  to  our  library  during  the  current 
year  (1886).     They  are  as  follows : — 

Sanskrit  1.  The  Mimansa  Darsana,  with  commentary 
of  Savara  Svamini,  edited  by  Mah^sachandra  Ny&yaratna. 
Fasciculus  xviii. 

2.  Narada  Smriti,  edited  by  Julius  Jolly,  yoI.  i.  iasc.  i. 

3.  Tattva  Chint&mani,  ed.  Pandita  Karoakhyanatha  Tarka- 
ratna.     Fasc.  iii. 

4.  The  Nirukta,  ed.  Pandit  Satyavrata  Samasrami,  voL  iii. 
fasc.  ii.  and  iii. 

6.  Par&sara  Smriti,  by  Pandit  Chandrak&nta  Tark&lank£ra. 
Fasc.  ii. 

6.  Chaturvarga  Ghint&mani,  by  Hem&dri,  ed.  Pandita 
Yogesvara  Smritiratna  and  Pandita  Kamakhyanatha  Tarka- 
ratna.     Vol.  iii.  part  i.  Pariseshakhanda.    Fasc.  xii.-xiii. 

7.  The  Viv&daratn&kara,  ed.  Pandit  Dinau&tha  Yidy&lan- 
k&ra.     Fasc.  i.  and  ii. 

8.  The  Srauta  Sutra  of  Apastamba  belonging  to  the  Black 
Yajurveda,  with  commentary  of  Budradatta,  ed.  Dr.  Richard 
Garbe.     Vol.  ii.  fasc.  xi.  xii. 

9.  The  Vayu  Pur&na,  ed.  U&jendr&la  Mitra.  Vol.  ii.  fasc.  vi. 

10.  The  Srauta  Sutra  of  Sankh&yana,  ed.  Dr.  Hildebrandt. 
Vol.  i.  fasc.  ii. 

11.  Manutik&san^rrahu,  ed.  Julius  Jolly.    Fasc.  i. 

12.  E4Ia  Madhava,  by  Pandit  Chandrak&nta  Tark&lank&ra. 
Fasc.  ii. 

13.  The  Kurma  Pur&na,  ed.  Nilmani  Mukhopadhy&ya 
Nyayalankara.     Fasc.  i. 

14.  Vrihann&radiya  Pur&na>  ed.  Pandit  Hrishikesa  S&stri. 
Fasc.  i. 

Prakrit.  The  Uvftsagadasfto,  ed.  Dr.  Rudolf  Hoemle.  Fasc.  i. 

Persinn.  1.  Muntakhabu  H-Taw&rikh  by  'Abdul  Kadir  bin 
Maluk  Shah  (al  Bad&oni)  translated  by  Lowe. 

2.  Zafam&ma  by  Maulana  Sharfu-d-din  'Ali  Yazdi,  ed. 
Maulavi  Muhammad  llahd&d.     Vol.  i.  fasc.  ii.  and  iii. 
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3.  Akbar  N&ma  of  Abul   Fadhl   ed.    Maulavi 
Raliim.  Vol.  iii.  fasc.  iii. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — . 
No.  44  of  vol.  xvii.  has  already  been  noticed  in  thi 
Report  of  last  year,   No.   43   of  vol.   xvi.  has   o 
to  hand  during  the  current  year.     It  contains  the 
twelve  articles : — 

1.  On  the  Auchity&lamkara  of  Kshemendra,  wi 
on  the  date  of  Patanjali,  by  Professor  Petersen. 

2.  A  note  on   Bftdar&yana,  author  of  the  Brahn 
by  the  Hon.  Kashinath  Trinibak  Telang,  M.A.,  LL.] 

3.  A  reply  to  Professor  Petersen  on  the  date  of  \ 
by  Ramkrishna  Oopal  Bhandarkar,  M.A. 

4.  Five  Copper  Plate  Grants  of  the  Western 
Dynasty,  from  the  Earnul  District,  by  J.  F.  Fleet,  C 

5.  Development   of  Language  and  of  Sanskrit. 
Lectures  by  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  M.A. 

6.  P&Ii  and  other  Dialects  of  the  Period.     Ditto. 

7.  Relations  between  Sanskrit,  P&li,  the  PrakriU 
Modern  Vernaculars.     Ditto. 

8.  A  Copper  Plate  Grant  of  the  Traikutaka  K 
kasena.     By  Pandit  Bhagwan  Lai  Indraji. 

9.  Transcript  and    Translation    of   the   Bhitari 
scription.     Ditto. 

10.  An  Inscription  of  King  Asokavalla.     Ditto. 

11.  Biihtlingk's  Indische  Spriiche.  ByPanditDur; 

12.  An  Inscription  from  Kotah.     By  Prof.  Peterse 
£               Among  these  papers,  Professor  Bhandarkar's  lc< 

remarkable  specimens  of  clear  and  well-reasoned  : 
written  in  that  kind  of  £nglish  which  many  well 
young  Englishmen  might  not  scorn  to  imitate.  1 
lication  in  the  Society "s  Journal  appears  to  be  an  i 
in  practice. 

Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — 
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Translations  from  the  P&Ii  and  Proceedings  noticed  in  the 
last  Annual  Beport,  no  new  publication  has  been  received 
from  Colombo. 

Journal  of  the  Siratts  Branch  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society. — 
In  the  December  number  (1884),  besides  a  list  of  Members,  the 
brief  Annual  Beport  and  Proceedings,  are  to  be  found  the 
following  papers : — 

1.  Journey  to  the  summit  of  Gunong  Bubu,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Tenison  Woods. 

S.  Continuation  of  a  former  paper  on  the  Religions  of  the 
Sea  Dyaks  of  Sarawak,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Perham. 

3.  The  History  of  Perak  from  Native  Sources,  by  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  Maxwell. 

4.  British  North  Borneo,  by  E.  P.  Gueritz,  Esq. 

5.  Jelebu,  by  H.  A.  O'Brien,  Esq. 

These,  however  unpretending  in  themselves,  all  supply 
more  or  less  valuable  data  for  larger  works  on  the  history, 
politics,  people,  or  geography  of  the  places  mentioned. 

Of  the  nine  principal  articles  in  the  June  number  (1885), 
four  are  translations,  one  is  an  extract  from  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  four  are  original  contributions.  Ail  these 
last  have  geographical  interest,  especially  the  Journey  from 
Ku^la  Bernam  (Straits  of  Malacca)  to  Kuala  P&hang  (Chinese 
Seas) :  but  the  French  Missionary's  Journey  from  Bangkok 
to  Ubon  will  attract  the  archaeologist  also  in  its  account  of 
a  ruined  city.  ''  Puthai-saman,"  the  explorer  writes,  "  was 
an  important  town — or  perhaps  rather  an  imposing  temple 
erected  to  the  worship  of  Buddha.  It  is  one  of  those 
monuments  of  Cambodia  which  are  so  much  renowned  and 
which  astonish  all  travellers  by  their  original  and  beautiful 
architecture."  The  ''Notes  and  Queries"  issued  with  this 
number  (15)  of  the  Journal,  are  full  of  interesting  local 
matter,  bearing  on  history,  language,  law,  folk-lore,  social 
customs,  games,  etc.     Though  Penang  and  Perak  may  have 
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Um  lion's  sliare,  the  icone  is  not  limite<l  to  these  lot 
Silatacca,  Singapore,  and  oveu  Borueo  are  included. 

Xorih  China  Branch  <if  the  Moi/al  Asiatic  Society. 
Series,  Tol.  xriii,  conUina  the  foUowiDg  Articles ; — 

I.  WliMl  did  the  Aiicieut  Chiuese  know  of  the  < 
and  Itonians  ? 

II.  Corca.  Extracta  from  F.  Scherzer'a  Frencli  ' 
iatioD  it  iho  Ciiaoii-hsJen-ahih,  and  Biographical  ] 
Tnioa}at«d  into  English  by  Charles  Gould. 

III.  R«««&rchea  into  the  Geology  of  Formosa.  By  < 
U.  J.  Eleiuwuehtt:r. 

iV.  Fragmeno  d'ou  voyage  dana  I'interieur  de  la 
Pm-U.  IrobatiU-Huart. 

V,  Some  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  Corca  in  July  and  A 
1883.     By  G.  Jamea  Morrison. 

VL  Notes  on   some  <>f  the  Dykes  at  tiio  Mouth 
Hukaw  Pass.     By  U.  B.  Guppy.  M.D. 
B  VIL  Samsha     Browing     in     North     China.        B, 

^FVJIJ.  NotM  on  SzBchutrn  and  the  Yangtse  Valleji 
Anthibold  J.  Little. 

Titlntne  xix.  pt,  i,  liaa  the  following  papers : — 
^^L  Animal,  Fossil,  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Prodncts- 
Hjhwij;  Consular  SistriL-t.    By  C.  T.  Gardner,  n.B.M.4 
^ft  II.  A   iFDurDcy   in   Chikinn;^.     By   E.  U.   Porker,' 
^utin^-OuDBul. 

IIL  A.    Journey    in    Fulcieii,    with     a    map.       B 
IP"*. 

^^IV>  A    Journey   from    Fuocliow    to    WSnohow,   t 
^Bitral  Fukion,  with  map.     By  the  Name. 
Hfy.  A  Buddhist  Shmt-Traot,  translated  with  Notai 
^bs  Rt.  Bev.  Biihop  0.  E.  Muulc,  of  Hangchow,         J 
H^Tl.  Trailn    Kouto*    tJ>   Wevtvru    China. 
^BhI^i  '>i  II.M.  Coiiitulur  Servict). 


By  A» 
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In  July,  1885,  the  Hon.  Librarian  addressed  a  printed 
circular  from  Shanghai  to  the  several  Societies  with  which 
the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  in  cor- 
respondence, stating  that  their  Journal  would  henceforth  be 
published  in  short  instalments,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  io 
annual  volumes.  Since  that  date  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
has  received  six  numbers  of  the  new  publication  (voL  xx. 
parts  i.  to  vi.  inclusive)  of  which  the  contents  are  now 
summarised : — 

The  Hung  Lou  M^ng,  or  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber,  by 
Herbert  Giles,  President.  On  the  Prevalence  of  In&nticide 
in  China;  a  question  discussed  in  writing  and  orally  by 
selected  and  special  authorities.  The  Mystery  of  Ta-Tsin, 
by  G.  M.  H.  Playfair.  Chapter  iv.  of  the  Ching-Hua-Yuan, 
translated  by  C.  B.  T.  T\'hat  is  Filial  Piety  ?  discussed  by 
several  writers.  Is  China  a  Conservative  country?  Anon. 
Sinology  in  Italy,  by  M.  Nocentini.  Western  Appliances  in 
the  Chinese  Printing  Industry,  by  Mr.  Hirth.  Chinese 
Theatricals  and  Theatrical  Plots,  by  several  writers.  The 
Seaports  of  India  and  Ceylon,  by  G.  Phillips.  Some  addi- 
tions to  my  Chinese  Grammar,  by  G.  von  den  Gabelentz ; 
and  an  instructive  article  on  Bibliography,  giving  a  list  of 
books  and  papers  in  China  published  since  1st  January, 
1884,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hirth.  There  are  also  to  be 
found  Proceedings,  List  of  Members,  and  interesting  Notes 
and  Queries.  Among  the  last,  referring  to  the  word  Braugoye 
used  in  the  chronicles  of  Bar  Hebncus,  Dr.  Edkins  says,  *'  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the  Persian  word  Farang  applied 
after  the  Muhammadan  conquests  to  Western  nations  gene- 
rally." An  extract  from  Sonnerat  in  Col.  Yule's  **  Glossary 
of  Indian  Terms"  (p.  269)  gives  almost  the  word  itself: 
''  Ainsi  un  Europ^en  est  tout  ce  quo  les  Indiens  connaissent 
de  plus  meprisable ;  ils  le  nomment  Parangui .  .  .*"  But 
there  can  be  no  possible  question  on  the  identity  of  the 
words. 
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Journal  Aiialiqiie,  Serie  viii.  tome  v.  ^o.  3,  IM 
1885,  contains  the  following  papora : — 

I.  "  Etude  Bur  leg  Inscriptiona  de  Pijadasi,"  in  v 
Sensrt  continues  hia  series  of  learned  remarks  on  the 
tions  of  Piyadaai. 

IT.  "  Bibliographie  Ottomane,"  in  whidi  M.  01 
concludes  Iiis  notice  of  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persia 
pabliuhed  at-  Constantinople  during  the  period  1299 
the  Hegira  (1882-4). 

lU.  "Le  Mariage  par  Achat  dans  I'Inde  Aryeni 
M.  L.  Feer. 

IV.  "  Matcriaux  pour  servir  it  I'lii^toire  de  la  Nnmif 
et  de  la  Metrologie  Musulmanes,"  boin<T  a  further  in: 
of  M.  IT.  Sauvairo's  papers  on  tliif  subject. 

Under  "Nouvelles  et  Melanges"  are  M.  Zotcnberg 
of  the  *'  Livre  de  Barlaam  et  de  Joseph  " ;  a  revie 
Senart  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Asiatic  Studies  in  theii 
guise ;  a  paper  by  Dr.  Saad  on  the  Turko- Persian 
and  £arbala  Pilgrims  ;  and  part  of  a  communication 
Benj  Basset  to  the  editor,  in  wliich  he  mentions  hav 
covered,  in  a  list  supplied  to  him  at  Algiers,  foui 
manuscripts  of  historical  interest  liithcrto  unknown. 

The  July  number  (vol.  vi.  No.  1)  conLiins  the  Annui 
pr^arcd  by  the  Secretan,',  M.  Jamos  Darmesteter. 
paper  of  considerable  interefit,  anil  may  bo  perused  wit 
tige  by  other  readers  than  Orient alii^ts.  Among  i. 
casualties  of  the  Society  during  the  foregone  year 
specially  made  of  the  former  President,  Jaoqiii 
Antoine  Regnier,  editor  and  translator  of  tlip  Prdtis:i 
the  Big-Veda,  a  distinguished  Sanskrit  scliobr  and  ' 
tire  philulo;;i»t ;  .also  of  the  accomplished  Stanislas 
a  skilful  translator  and  critic,  and  withal  a  brilliant  n 
whose  memory  is  paid  a  tribute  of  high  but  welt- 
pnuse.  InstalWd,  at  the  early  age  of  37,  Profossor  o 
ID  the  College  de  France,  ho  died  shortly  after  delire 

TOL.   ZTUI.— [nIV   HRIM.] 
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opening  address,  described  as  a  ''  chef-d'oBUvre  de  concision  et 
de  precision,  digne  de  devenir  classique,  oil  il  embraasait 
toutes  les  branches  de  ce  domaine  si  Tari6  et  si  vaste  avec  one 
aisauce,  une  clart^,  une  hauteur  d'aper^us  qui,  k  chaque 
ligne,  r^v^laient  un  esprit  maitre  d*un  monde."  Another 
helper,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  Charles  Huber, 
is  honourably  noticed  for  zeal  and  energy  in  epigraphic 
research,  in  connection  with  M.  Eutig  and  our  countryman 
Mr.  Doughty.* 

In  vol.  vi.  No.  2,  for  August,  September,  and  October, 
1885,  are: — 1.  A  contribution  by  M.  Masp^ro,  Sur  une 
Version  Arabe  du  Conte  de  Bhampsinite.  2.  Tchao-Sien- 
Tche,  M^moire  sur  la  Coree,  by  M.  F.  Schenser,  French 
Consul  at  Canton.  3.  Origine  des  Ecritures  Indiennes,  by 
M.  J.  Halevy;  and  4.  Notes  de  Lexicographic  Berbire, 
by  M.  Ben6  Basset.  Under  *'  Nouvelles  et  M^langes,^*  it  is 
notified  that  the  July  and  October  sittings  have  been  discon- 
tinued ;  M.  Bergaigne  reviews  M.  Ludwig's  interpretation  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Big  Yeda,  and  M.   L.  Feer  remarks 


^  Of  Huberts  melancholy  fato  the  following;  particulars  recall  the  tragedj  of 
the  thre43  Englishmen  enacted  only  two  years  before,  beside  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  some  nve  hundred  miles  nearer  Europe  :— 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  July,  1884,  he  quitted  Jedda  to  return  to  Ilaib,  his 
heud- quarters,  whore  he  had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  luggage  and  collections. 
His  intention  was  to  explore  Sadou:;,  a  distance  of  eight  days'  march  to  the  S.S.E. 
of  Ilaib,  having  lonrnt  that  some  important  ruins  and  inscriptions  were  to  be 
seen  there.  Two  days  later  he  fell  assassinated  at  Kassai  Alia,  almost  at  the 
very  gates  of  Jedda.  .lie  had  been  accompanie<l  from  that  town  by  his  servant, 
^(anmCid,  and  two  guides.  MahmCid  had  followed  the  road  in  charge  of  the 
baggage,  while  Uuber  and  the  giiides  had  separated  themselves  to  the  right  and 
left,  in  search  of  monuments  anil  inscriptions.  It  had  been  agreed  that  all  were 
to  meet  again  at  a  certain  halting- place,  at  which  they  were  to  take  rest  and 
refreshment.  On  the  29th,  when  Mahm(id  reached  tne  appointed  rendntons, 
he  saw  Huber  lying  on  the  ground  covered  up  in  his  Arab  cloak,  apparently 
asleep,  and  a  little  way  otf  his  guides  engaged  in  prayer.  He  was  aoout  to 
imload  the  camels  when  he  felt  the  muzzles  of  two  barrels  placed  upon  his  breast, 
and  heard  one  of  the  guides  say,  **  Throw  away  your  arms,  or  we  shall  treat  you  as 
wo  did  your  master.''  MahmtSd  then  observed  for  the  first  time  that  Iluber 
was  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  that  the  right  side  of  his  head  was  covered  with 
blood,  but  that  the  body  was  in  repose.  lie  had  been  killed  in  his  sleep  by  a 
pistol  shot.  Mahmdd,  after  being  kept  prisoner  for  two  da)*s,  managed' to 
escape  the  assassins,  and  relate  the  story  of  his  master's  deatli  to  the  French 
vice-consulate.  Huber's  body  lav  for  two  days  exposed  in  the  open  air,  but  was 
at  length  buried  by  passers-by,  wbo  dug  a  ditch  lor  the  purpose. 
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upon  Dr.  Daka^s  Life  and  Works  of  Csoma  de  Koros 
are  also  two  short  notices  of  a  Persian  translation  < 
Turkish  plays,  and  a/asciculm  of  the  Annals  of  Taba 

In  No.  3  for  November  and  December  are : — 1. 
hatkathamanjari  of  Kshemcndra  in  the  Roman  chara< 
a  French  translation,  by  M.  Sylvain  Levi.     2.  Sur 
de  TEcriture  Perse,  by  M.  J.  Hal^vy,  and,  3.  Les  C 
de  B&b&  T&hir  'Ury&n  en  Pehlevi  Musuhnan,  edite 
original  and    translated    by    M.    Clement    Huart. 
"Nouvelles  et  Melanges"  mention  is  made  of  a  p: 
by  M.  Zotenbeig  on  the  origin  of  Gal^ad  et  C/iifnas, 
romance  spoken  of  by  writers  in  the  fourth  century, 
a  discussion  on  direct  translations  from  the  Saiisk 
wa  Dimna  other  than  that  in  Pahlavi,  and  on   tli 
inscriptions. 

Vol.  1.  No  i.  for  January,  1886,  contains  two  artic 
L^AIchimiste ;  being  M.  Barbier  de  Mcynard's  Frcn 
lation  of  the  play,  an  English  version  of  which,  by  Mi 
Strange,  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  our  own 
The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  two  translations 
explained  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  to  be  quite  fortuitous. 
de  Lexicographie  Ikrb^re,  by  M.  Rene  Iksset,  c 
The  "Nouvelles  et  Melanges  "  review  Mr.  Bendall's 
of  Buddhist-Sanskrit  MSS.  in  tlie  Cambridge  I 
Library  ;  that  of  Professors  Cowell  and  Eggelinj 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  ;  and  that  of  M.  Brian  ( 
j  Sanskrit  MSS.  compiled  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter.     The 

notice  an  Arab  account  of  the  island  of  Jerba,  trai 
**  Exiga   dit   Kayser,    interprete   militaire,'*^     and 
at  Tunis. 

German  Oriental  Socirt//. — Vol.  xxxix.  part  2  con 
following  papers : — Dr.  Samuel  Eohn«  a  notice  of  tl 
lioiheca  Samaritana  "  of  Dr.  M.  Ileidenhcim,  the  fir 
of  which  has  appeared;   F.  U.  Mordtmuuu,  new  1 
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Inscriptions,  with  two  plates  ;  A.  Merx,  Specimens  of  Syrian 
Translations  from  the  Writings  of  Gttlen  ;  Theodor  Aufrecht, 
Strophes  of  Kalidasa ;  Dr.  P.  Sohroeder,  Phoenician  Inscrip* 
tions  in  Tyre ;  Franz  Praetorius,  Tigrifia  Proverbs  (continued} ; 
F.  Eielhorn,  Pr&krit  words  in  the  Maliftbh&shya;  O.  Bohtlingk, 
the  verbal  roots  igi  and  9  ^ ;  W.  Robertson  Smith,  on  the 
Songs  of  the  Hudhailten. 

Vol.  xxxix.  part  3  contains : — ^Th.  Noldeke,  on  Mommsen's 
account  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  East ;  Dr.  P.  Schroeder, 
Palmyrene  Inscriptions ;  M.  Th.  Houtsma,  on  the  History  of 
the  Seljuks  of  Kerman ;  F.  Praetorius,  an  Arabic  Document 
on  Ethiopian  History  ;  J.  Wellhausen  (editor),  Scholia  on  the 
Diwan  Hudail,  No.  139-280;  0.  Bohtlingk,  Remarks  on 
Triibner's  Edition  and  Biihler'^s  Translation  of  the  Yasishtha- 
dharma9&stra ;  G.  Biihler,  Contributions  towards  an  Expla- 
nation of  the  Asoka  Inscriptions  (continued),  with  map ; 
R.  V.  Sowa,  Tales  of  the  Slavonic  Gipsies. 

Vol.  xxxix.  part  4  contains  :-^Profes8or  Dr.  B.  Stade, 
Opening  Speech  as  President  of  the  Oriental  Section  at  the 
Philological  Congress,  30th  September,  1885;  0.  Bohtlingk, 
Remarks  on  Biihler's  Edition  and  Translation  of  the 
Apastambijadharmas(itra ;  0.  Bohtlingk,  Attempt  to  settle 
a  literary  dispute  (i.e.  between  Professors  Bhandarkar 
of  Bombay  and  Petersen) ;  0.  Bohtlingk,  on  Indian 
Lexicography ;  0.  Bohtlingk,  Some  Remarks  on  Ban- 
dhajana's  Dharma9^stra ;  M.  Griinbaum,  on  Shcm  Ham- 
maphorash  as  an  Imitation  of  an  Aramaic  Expression,  and 
on  Linguistic  Imitations  in  General ;  George  A.  Grieraon 
(editor  and  translator),  Selected  Specimens  of  the  Bahurl 
Language ;  August  Miiller,  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Viceroy's  Library  at  Cairo;  G.  Biihler,  Some 
Notes  on  Bohtlingk*s  Remarks  on  Triibner's  Edition  and 
Biihler*s  Translation  of  the  Vasishthadharmas^stra ;  0.  Bolit- 
liiigk,  Appendix :  Dr.  C.  Seybold,  Notice  of  La  Garde's  Petri 
Hispani  de  Lingua  Arabica  libri  duo. 
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Tol.  iL  part  1  contains : — E,  Hultzsch,  mi  a  Coll 
Indian  Autographs  and  Inscriptions ;  J.  G-.  Stickel,  M 
Aakalon  Coins  [with  illustration) ;  J.  Gilduincistcr, 
kallisthenes  bei  Moses  voii  Khoren,  wttli  jarnlid  > 
Hermann  Jacobi,  Appendix  to  Treatise  on  the  On;;! 
Qretanibara  and  Digambara  Sects  ;  Hermann  Jnctibi 
laneous  Papers  (1.  Nirosh^hy vari^a ;  2.  Model  Yr 
Play  on  words  in  the  Sfltrakrit&nga) ;  Kugrn  ^ 
Kingdom  and  Priestdom  in  Ancient  Iran ;  R. 
Vedica;  Gr.  Biihler,  Contributions  in  ExjilaniLtion 
Aioka  Inscriptions ;  Thoodor  Aiifrecht,  on  tlie  Umapi 
O.  Bohtlingk,  Observations  on  Biihler's  Article  in  vo 
on  the  Vasisbtbadliarmasistra ;  Th.  ^oldeke,  B 
Smith's  "  lunship  and  Marriage  in  Eiirly  Arabia/' 

Arehaologif. — The  third  annual  report  ol'  Majoi 
Curator    of    Ancient    Monuments    in     India,    s\ 
important  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  188 
the  Bombay  Presidency  the  chief  operations  havo  tal 
at  BijapuT.     Sanction   has  been  given  fur  repairs 
Usman's  mosque  and  tomb  at  Ahmadabad.     Majo 
made  long  journeys,  visiting  most  interesting  ruins  an 
ments.     He  adds  to  his  report  certain  weighty  rema 
the  value  of  Indian  Archicology  apart  from  its  intluc 
th«  elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  the  cojiury. 

Four  volumes  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Imlia 
have  been  added  to  the  Library  since  July  laat  y 
these  vol.  xix.  contains  an  account  by  Mr.  U.  B.  W. 
of  a  tour  through  Bebar,  Central  India,  I'esha 
Yusufzai.  General  Cunningham  explains  tliat  his  i 
after  photographing  and  exploring  the  old  temples 
kandi,  Mahadevpur,  and  Itanarak,  visited  the  sites  of 
and  Darauli  in  Western  Shaliabad,  where  he  foun 
monoliths  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  aborigin 
further  explored  the  remains  of  an  old  lluddliiHt  nion 
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Barm&yan,  the  ancient  city  of  G6rga  in  Rewa*  and  certain 
sites  which  had  been  unyisited  in  the  Yosofzai  diatricL  Of 
the  monastery  no  tradition  of  any  kind  has  been  presenred 
locally,  but  a  golden  image  is  said  to  be  buried  in  its  irnme* 
diate  neighbourhood  ;  its  main  walls,  which  are  in  ruins  and 
traced  with  difficulty,  cover  an  area  of  100  feet  from  north  to 
south  by  67  from  east  to  west.  General  Cunningham  had  pro- 
posed to  identify  it  with  the  monastery  built  by  Maharaja  Sri 
Gupta  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  who  visited  India.  At 
Gurga  or  Gurgi  Masun  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city, 
measuring  "  along  the  stone  walls  on  the  southern  side  3476 
feet,  along  the  eastern  wall  8041  feet,  the  north  wall  2050 
feet,  and  that  to  the  west  8700  feet.'^  A  colossal  figure  in  blue 
stone,  and  similar  monuments,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  locality. 
In  the  Yusufzai  country  Mr.  Garrick  thinks  that  many 
valuable  inscriptions  are  yet  to  be  found  among  the  grave- 
yards and  Zidrats ;  but  one  of  those  brought  to  his  notice  he 
afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been  discovered  before  by 
General  Cunningham,  whose  account  of  it  had  actually  been 
published. 

Vol.  XX.  is  the  General's  own  report  of  a  tour  in  Eastern 
Raj  pu tana  during  the  cold  season  of  1882-83.  Some  notion 
of  the  range  of  inquiry  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement 
that  portions  of  Alwar,  Bharatpur,  Karauli,  Dholpur,  and 
Gwalior,  with  adjoining  British  districts  of  Dehli,  Gurgam, 
and  Mathura,  were  among  the  tracts  visited.  In  Mathura 
he  discovered  several  old  inscriptions  of  the  Indo-Scythic 
period,  one  of  which  he  reckoned  to  be  dated  in  a.d.  150 ; 
also  a  colossal  statue  seven  feet  high,  cut  in  the  round,  with 
an  inscription  in  Mauriya  characters. 

Vol.  xxi.  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing  General 
Cunningham's  personal  reports  of  a  tour  in  Bundle- 
khund  and  Rewa  in  1883-4 ;  the  second  of  a  tour  in 
llewa,  Bundlckhund,  Malwa,  and  Gwalior,  in  1884-85. 
Among  the    more    notable    places    visited   were    the  great 
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forta  of  K&laiijiira  .ind  Ajaygarh,  and  £liajul 
religious  capital  of  the  Ghandela,  Among  other  vl 
an  inscription  of  Pritlivi  R&ja  Chaulian  was  M 
at  Madanpur,  about  50  miles  to  the  north  of  Saul 
records,^  writes  the  General,  *'  hia  conquest  of  tlie  M 
JejAkahhukti.  The  same  spelling  of  the  name  I  ll 
found  in  a  Mahoba  inscription.  This  tlien  was  iti 
farm,  which  soon  became  shortened  to  Jejihiifi,  us  vl 
Abu  Rih&n,  just  as  Tirahhukti  became  Tirahuti  ail 
The  usual  Brahmiiiical  derivation  of  the  name  of.fl 
from  Vajur-hota,  is  thus  proved  to  be  erroneous."  I 
Vol.xxii.is  Mr.  Carlleyle's  "Reportof  Tours  in  Gil 
Sarau,  and  Ghazipur  in  1877-~8-7»-80."  In  tlil 
General  Cunningham  remarks  that  the  discovery  <l 
of  Kapilarastu,'  the  birthplace  of  Buddlia,  has  iitiel 
up  "  by  tho  identification  of  several  otiier  important  M 
early  history  of  Buddhism.'"  Among  these  ho  itieiitl 
nagar,  "the  site  of  the  famous  StQpa  of  Riinagrfl 
which  the  N&gas  are  said  to  have  tilchcd  the  tooth  ol 
that  is  now  believed  to  be  preserved  in  (Jeylon,"  andl 
places  or  monument^  which  appear  to  him  to  be  I 
Of  the  last,  the  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  at  Ivnsfl 
inscribed  pillar  of  Asoka  in  the  Tarai,  art^  rtl 
tieueral  Guuniugham  believes  the  statue  to  be  ideni 
tliat  seen  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  a.i>.  637.  fl 
was  lying  prostrate,  with  part  of  the  inscription  unl 
its  broken  capital  being  attached  to  the  shaft  by  I 
copper  bolt.  Hence  the  intcrence  that  the  Hiiidual 
destructive  property  of  iron  when  used  to  fa^trn  I 
which  the  General  adds  :  "  I  have  lung  held  thi^  u[l 
the  Hindus  knew  and  practised  the  art  of  itlotie-l 
least  two  centuries  bcfuru  the  time  of  Asoka.  Iiideoil 
name  of  Taxila,  or  Takshasila-Nagara,  the  '  city  of  I 
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baildings,  proves  that  the  art  was  known  and  used  before  the 
time  of  Alexander."  As  regards  onr  ignorance  of  any  Indian 
inscription  prior  to  Asoka,  the  learned  commentator  cannot 
bat  conclude  that  the  beautifiilly-finished  letters  inscribed  on 
the  pillars  of  his  period  were  preceded  by  a  ruder  alphabet, 
lost  **  owing  to  the  universal  use  o{  wood  in  early  times.^ 

ITie  Theologische  Literaturzeitung  of  the  llth  July  speaks 
well  of  the  ''  Geschichte  des  Alterthums  "  of  Mr.  Edw.  Meyer. 
It  pronounces  this  first  volume  of  a  history  of  the  East  to  the 
period  of  the  founding  of  the  Persian  Empire,  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  to  contain  much  new  matter.  To  the  AthewBum 
of  the  5th  September,  Mr.  Lindsay  supplies  a  paper  on  the 
F&ijoim  papyri  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  the  librarian,  in  a  subsequent  number.  The 
fragments  are  mostly  written  in  Greek  cursive  characters, 
but  several  are  in  Coptic  and  some  in  Arabic.  There  is  also 
in  this  issue  a  thou£:htful  review  of  tome  iii.  "Histoire  de 
TArt  dans  I'Antiquit^ — Ph^nicie-Chypre,"  by  Perrot  and 
Ghipiez,  in  which  the  reviewer  points  out  how  much  baa 
been  done  during  the  last  two  years  to  throw  light  upon  a 
somewhat  occult  question,  and  define  the  '^Role  Historique 
des  Ph^niciens."  In  the  Academy  of  the  same  date.  Dr. 
Biililer  notices  Gen.  Cunningham^s  discovery  in  the  Panj&b- 
Ilaz&ra  district  of  a  new  version  (the  seventh)  of  Asoka's 
Bock-edicts.  It  exhibits  the  so-called  Bactrian,  or  Ariano- 
Pali  characters.  Such  portions  as  he  had  been  able  to 
examine,  through  photographs,  are  stated  to  agree  in  every 
respect  with  the  version  of  Shahbazgarhi.  At  the  Stance  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  on  the  llth  September  is  an 
account  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  West  of  Persia  in 
continuation  of  M.  Dieulafoy^s  proceedings  reported  in  the 
Revue  ArchMogique.  MM.  Babin  and  Houssay,  that 
gentleman's  collaborateurs,  driven  away  for  four  months  by 
the  heat  of  the  plain  country,  proceeded   to  Ispahan  by  Bam 
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Hormaz,  Shabpor,  Shiraz  and  Persepolis.  At  yU 
TiBited  by  Layard  in  1841,  Loftus  in  1832,  and 
Wells  in  1881,  they  made  an  inspection  of  tho  arcli: 
relics  of  Eal'aFir'aiin  and  the  Shig&f-i-Salm(in,  plioto' 
the  Elamite  figures  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
tieretofore  only  known  by  rou^h  sketches.  At  ^. 
photographs  were  taken  of  the  Sassanian  bas-rclicFs, 
to  be  "in^dits"  ;  while  at  the  NaltBh-i-Rustain,  sor 
or  fonr  miles  west  of  the  Takht-i- Jamah  id  (Vvt 
M.  Babin  caused  a  scaffolding  to  be  raised  beforp  tlio 
Darius  to  carry  on  the  same  process  in  a  thoron<.'lily 
and  complete  manner.  Seven  inscriptions  in  ttirijiK 
were,  moreover,  brought  to  liglit  from  under  a  ■■: 
deposit.  Whatever  the  results  of  M.  Dieulafoy's  expl 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  Susiana — especially  tti 
Shushan — has  yet  much  to  reveal  to  the  arclitcolo 
»amni.  In  the  Athenmnii  of  September  26  is  a 
Professor  Sayce  on  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Greek 
Seniele — a  name  recurring  in  that  of  the  Kdomite  klti^; 
(Genesis  xxxvi.  37).  The  same  journal  of  tho  '^v<\ 
reviews  fiivourably  Professor  Hall's  narrative  of  an  li 
to  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  Wadiu'l  Arabah,  and  i 
Palestine.  AVe  learn  from  a  report  of  a  Si^aticc 
Acad£mie  des  Inscriptions  on  the  20th  Xovcmber 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  had  been  enriched  by  tot 
objects  found  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  that  among  otli< 
placed  iu  it  by  M.  Sclilumbcrgcr  wa.s  a  gold  ring  fi 
belonging  to  the  Patrician  Actus  who  was  marlyrfil 
Saracens  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  a.p.  84') 
Stance  of  the  same  Acadetny  on  the  27th  I4ovl-iii 
enhjeet  was  that  of  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  Eamljii 
had  been  collected  by  M.  Aymonier,  and  piiblii 
M.  Barth.  The  moat  ancient  of  theso  antedated 
seventh  century,  the  most  modem  to  the  eleventh 
were  said  to  throw  much  light  on  Indian  history'.     Oi 
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oldest  cites  the  Ramayana.  Another  and  later  Stance  was 
interesting  from  its  treatment  of  Annam  Insoriptions,  ob- 
tained in  the  provinces  of  Binh  Thuan,  Ehanh  Hoa,  Phu 
Yen  and  Binh  Dinh — all  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Champ&, 
known  to  and  described  by  Marco  Polo.  They  confirm  the 
Indian  civilization  of  the  country,  and  introduction  therein  of 
the  various  Brahmanical  forms  of  worship,  also  of  a  Buddhism 
as  in  £ambuj.  They  are  written  in  Sanskrit,  and  a  dialect 
8i)oken  in  Binh  Thuan  ;  and  they  supply  the  names  of  some 
twenty  kings,  whose  names  end  in  varman^  that  flourished 
during  the  years  from  784  to  1436  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
removal,  in  1881,  of  the  standing  monument  called  Cleopatra's 
Needle  from  Alexandria  to  New  York,  has  been  made  the 
ratson  d*itre  of  a  volume  on  Egyptian  Obelisks  by  Commander 
Gorringe  of  the  TJ.  S.  Navy,  reviewed  in  the  AthencBum  of  the 
26th  December.  The  work  is  said  to  be  exhaustive,  and  its 
shortcomiDgs  are  attributed  to  the  repetition  of  commonly- 
received  errors,  "  unavoidable  owing  to  the  march  of  science 
and  philology  "  in  a  wide  field.  To  the  Academy  of  December 
26,  Mr.  C.  J.  Lyall  contributes  a  learned  article  on  Euting's 
Nabatean  Inscriptions.  He  shows  how  the  valley,  or  rather 
"  depression  "  of  El  Higr  or  Hegr,  about  165  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Madinali,  was  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  tlie  southernmost  point  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas — he 
whose  governor  '*  kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a 
garrison  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  '*  The  commerce  of  the  Sabeans,''^ 
he  states,  "  was  transferred  to  the  camels  of  the  Nabataoans, 
a  people  reckoned  by  classical  writers  among  the  Arabians,  of 
whom  we  first  hear  as  a  united  power  about  300  B.C."  As  to 
the  inscriptions,  they  are  found  on  tablets  placed  on  the  semi- 
classical  frontages  of  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  and  they  bear  the 
names  of  those  who  built  or  dedicated  them,  a  limitation  of 
their  use  to  certain  inheritors,  and  a  denunciation  of  penalty 
afirainst  those  who  violate  or  alienate  them.  Mr.  Lyall 
disagrees  with,  and  combats  Mr.  Berger  s  **  strange  **  theory 
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that  cluaical  Arabic  owes  its  spread  throii-liout  i 
Mulianimad. 

Professor  Ramsay's  note  on  the  river  Ciistru^ 
Aihfnautn  of  the  2nd  Jaouary  of  the  current  yoar 
forth  the  discovery  of  its  true  source  by  tlie  lal 
Stewart  of  the  1 1th  Hussars  in  an  exploration  of  the  i 
of  Taurus,  has  not  merely  an  arcli^ogical  !itid  l'<:< 
interest,  but  evokes  a  new  tribute  of  respect  for  tlie  ii 
Cliarlea  Gordon's  only  companion  on  his  last  jo 
Khartoum.  An  article  in  the  same  paper,  four  WS' 
headed  "News  from  Central  Asia,"  mentions  some  arc) 
researches  carried  out  under  the  direct  on  t  Protest 
Vesslofiiiky.partlyinthe  environs  of  Samarkan  It  d  p 
northern  districts  of  Khokaud.  In  the  forn  e  Wc  1 
ttons  of  a  Pre-Islamitic  period  had  been  fou  d  v] 
to  throw  light  on  the  doings  of  Alexi  Jcr  i   1  \ 

OD  the  epoch  of  Buddhism  in  the  san  e  rc^  u  i  1 
of  the  10th  April  notices  that  the  hte  sul)  I 
numismatist  and  archscologist  of  Coiista  tii  uple  ba 
Sultan  an  agate  seal  of  the  Fropl  ct  i  kntifi  d  by  thf 
as  the  only  preserved  beirlooiii  ol  ll  e  tl  rco  seals  w 
hammad  is  reported  by  the  initiated  to  have  possessed 
next  week's  number  is  a  notice  of  the  opening  to  the 
new  collections  In  the  department  of  tlie  British  Mue 
which  Mr.  Franks  presides.  Among  these  are  sunn 
specimens  of  early  Buddhist  rcmaius  excaviucd  I'v 
Cunningham  at  Jamulgarhi.  The  Aihcnumn  of 
states  that  ancient  ruins  of  interest,  older  thou  \\\v  f' 
of  Aynthia  in  1350,  lutd  lately  been  discovered  in  .' 
Ciiiengmai.  A  marked  feature  in  the  discovery  is 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  i 
not  brick,  agreeably  to  modern  local  custom.  Some  in 
bad  also  been  discovered,  but  do  not  appear  to  li 
deciphered.  The  Academy  of  the  same  date  has  a  < 
cation  from  Geueral  Schiudler,  from  Teliran,  iu  whicli 
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to  identifv  places  mentioned  by  the  older  geographers  with 
iUoae  now  visited  bv  travellers.  In  the  district  Bivend  of  the 
Arabs  he  finds  the  modem  Xishapar;  in  the  monntain 
liaeventa  of  the  Shahnarna  a  section  of  the  moontains  in  that 
province ;  in  the  Gunabat  of  the  Shahnima  the  Ghmabad  of 
tfj-day,  and  so  on.  The  paper  will  repay  perusal,  and  is 
worth  closer  examination.  Some  fifteen  days  after  pnblication 
it  called  forth  a  short  supplementary  notice  from  Manich. 
*'  Le  Roi  Dona;^hi  k  Telle  "  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  M. 
Ileuzc'y,  in  the  lierue  ArchMogiqne  for  April  and  May,  1886, 
in  which  the  writer  deals  with  the  very  difficult  question  of 
the  ii<^(i  and  political  relations  of  the  Sumerian  and  Akkadian 
Kin^  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The  pages  of  our  Journal  will 
tell  their  own  tale  of  the  more  recent  explorations  on  the 
Northern  Afghan  frontier  and  at  Bamian. 

In  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  June,  1885,  Pandit  S.  M. 
NatOHa  Sitstri  continues  his  paper  on  the  Folklore  of  Southern 
India,  the  subject  b(>ing  ''The  good  husband  and  the  bad 
wife."  Captain  11.  C.  Temple  has  a  paper  on  "  The  Delhi 
Dcl.'ilfl  and  their  Slang,''  a  dialect  used  for  the  purposes  of 
Kfcnjcy  and  deci»[)tion.  Professor  Kiel  horn  of  Gottingen 
writes  on  ''  A  Copper  Plate  Grant  of  Vakpatriraja  of  Dhara,*"^ 
of  wliich  he  furnishes  a  transcript  and  translation.  The 
inscription  lias  already  been  publislied  by  Dr.  Rajendralal 
Mitra  in  the  Hen<:!jal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  476. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Rudolf  IhuMiile  has  a  paper  on  "The  Palas  of 
IJonixal,'*  reprinted  witli  revision  from  the  Centenary  Review 
of  the  Kesearelies  <>!'  the  Asiatie  Society  Bengal  1784-1883, 
Part  ii.  Appendix  ii.  The  historical  interest  of  the  Pala 
dvnastv  is  very  ^reat,  tor  tliey  were  Puddhists  in  relisjion, 
and  they  ruhd  o\er  the  wliole  *»!'  Heuiral  fn>m  Oudh  eastward 
to  tl»e  sea  duri\Ji:  tl\e  tenth  eentnrv  k.o.,  before  the  rise  of  the 
dvnastv  ol'  tlio  Senas.  The  A\\k\'\  ot'  l>r.  lloornle^s  paper  is 
to  reeonj*truel  tlie  ehu»Ux4^«i:\  \»t  the  l\ilas  bv  moons  of  a  more 
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careful  reading  of  the  Amgaclihi  inacriptions,  of  w 
prints  a  revised  text.  He  reduces  the  number  of  Pal 
from  eleven  to  only  six.  Mr.  Howorth  continuea  his  t 
paper  "On  Chinghiz  Khan  and  his  Auccators." 

Id  the  number  for  July  ia  a"  Note*' by  Captain  R.  C 
on  "A  Modem  Ornamental  Kufic  Alphabet  frum 
Mr.  G.  A.  Gricrson,  B.C.S.,  contributes  an  intere^tin 
upon  Vidyapati,  the  moat  famous  of  the  old  mnttor-.^i 
UJhdr,  and  liis  contemporariea.  Dr.  E.  Uultzai^b,  ut' 
writes  on  "  A  Copper  Plate  Grant  of  tho  Gujarat  U:isl 
King  DhruvB  II.,  dated  Saka  757  (x.d.  83i-M;5ti). 
inscription  was  found  at  Baroda.  A  Geniiun  VLTsioii 
paper  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  tbc  Germ^ii]  ' 
Society.  In  the  "  Miscellanea"  Sir  Walter  Klliot  i 
note  on  the  family  and  date  of  tho  great  llajendra  C 
Tanjore,  in  whi(?h  ho  rpfc'ra  to  the  two  iiiscriptioii.s  con 
by  Mr.  Fleet  to  the  February  number  of  tliia  vuluiiu 
Thomas  Foulkes  contributes  a  "Note  on  tlin  i'u 
of  the  Cholas,"  and  Mr.  Best  continues  his  traiishtioi 
"  Proverbs  of  AH  Ebn  Abi  Talcbi." 

In  tbe  nnmbor  for  August  the  fir^t  paper  ia  "  Tin' 
Alha's  Marri^c;  a  Bh('j|iuri  Epii-,"  edited  ami  tn 
by  Mr.  G.  A,  Grierson,  B.C.S.  Tbo  Eastern  vei 
exploits  of  the  lamous  BundSl'-kliand  Iieroca  Alba  am 
only  exists  in  the  muutba  of  itinerant  singers,  and  it 
always  couched  in  the  Bhoj'p&ri  dialect  ofBiliurt.  1 
given  by  Mr.  Gricrson  was  obtained  with  considers 
culty  from  the  Tuoutli  of  one  of  these  men,  and 
carefully  revised  with  the  help  of  competent  Blioj'pLkri 
Dr.  George  Biihler,  G.I.E.,  contributes  "A  Note  ou  i 
Old  Palm  Leaf  MS.  from  Japan,"  which  has  recent 
discovered  by  Mr.  Itunyiu  Nanjio.  The  leaf  poss 
importance  for  Indian  iialaoography.  The  con 
Buddhistic,  and  probably  belong  to  one  of  the  Inr^ 
Short  as  the  piece   is,  it  furnishes   several   new 
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hitherto  found  in  the  Sanskrit  dictionaries.  In  the  third 
paper  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet  continues  his  remarks  on  *^  Sanskrit 
and  Old  Kanarese  Inscriptions/'  the  present  paper  being 
devoted  to  the  '*  British  Museum  Plates  of  Eregana.''  Mr. 
Lewis  Rice,  CLE.,  M.R.A.8.,  writes  on  a  ^' Jaina-Yaishnava 
Compact "  engraved  on  a  stone  at  the  Jaina  town  of  i^ravaigia- 
Belgolor.  It  is  known  as  B&mftnujach&ri's  oftsana.  The 
inscription  is  in  Hale-£annada  characters,  and  in  the  Kan- 
nada  language.  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  a  note  on  *^  Another 
Baumayantra  "  obtained  some  years  ago  from  a  gentleman  in 
Benares.  Mr.  K.  T.  Best  continues  '^  The  Proverbs  of  Ali 
Ebn  Abi  Talebi.'^  There  is  also  a  notice  of  *^  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Claims  of  Ishmael  as  viewed  by  the  Muhamma- 
dans,"  by  J.  D.  Bate.  The  reviewer  explains  it  to  be  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  section  of  an  immense  work  that  the  author 
has  in  hand,  entitled  '^  Studies  in  Islam.''  The  part  issued  is  in 
itself  a  volume,  and  is  an  attack  on  the  cardinal  Muhammadan 
doctrine  that  Ishmael  and  not  Isaac  was  the  ^*  Child  of 
Promise."  It  is  therefore  considered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
general  attack  along  the  whole  line  of  Muhammadan  dogma. 

The  September  number  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  E. 
Behatsek  on  '*•  Russian  Icons."  The  second  paper  is  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hinton  Knowles,  and  gives  a  Kashmiri  tale  entitled 
"  The  Prince  that  was  three  times  Shipwrecked."  The  third 
paper  is  a  "  Summary  of  the  Alha  Khand,"  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Grierson,  B.C.S.  In  the  Miscellanea  Mr.  K.  T.  Best  con- 
continues  ''The  Proverbs  of  Ali  Ebn  Abi  Talebi." 

In  October,  the  Rev.  Hinton  Knowles  writes  on  the 
Kasmiri  Portable  Brazier,  called  the  kdngar  or  kdngrd ;  Mr. 
Howorth  continues  his  chronicle  of  Chinghiz  Khan  and  his 
Ancestors ;  a  long  paper  by  Mr.  Ball  on  the  identification  of 
the  animals  and  plants  of  India  known  to  early  Greek  authors 
is  reproduced,  with  additions  and  revisions,  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  and  Mr.  Fleet  resumes 
his  inquiries  on  Sanskrit  and  Old  Kanarese  Inscriptions.     In 
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the  Oorrespondence  and  Miscellanea,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
one  of  the  six  proverbs  of  AH  Ebn  Abi  Talebi,  *'  The  heart  of 
a  fool  is  in  his  mouth,  and  the  tongue  of  a  wise  man  is  in  his 
heart,''  is  almost  word  for  word  Ecclesiasticu^  xxi.  20. 

In  November,  Mr.  Fleet's  Sanskrit  and  Kanarese Inscriptions 
and  selection  of  Kanarese  Ballads ;  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Ball's  paper  of  the  previous  month;  Mr.  Pattibai  Wadia's 
Folklore  in  Western  India;  and  a  learned  article  on  the 
identification  of  places  in  the  Sanskrit  Geography  of  India, 
with  a  book  notice  and  Miscellanea  supplied  by  Mr.  Orierson 
and  Dr.  Biihler,  make  up  a  highly  satisfactory  number;  and 
the  following  double  part  issue,  in  completion  of  the  year,  is  again 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Fleet  and  Mr.  Ball,  who,  with  Professor 
Kielhom,  the  Hon.  K.  T.  Telang  and  Dr.  Biihler,  contribute 
to  its  pages.  The  last-named  able  writer  has  an  appreciative 
notice  of  the  Centenary  Review  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society. 

For  January,  1886,  the  first  part  of  vol.  xv.,  Mr.  Long- 
worth  Dames  writes  on  '^  Old  Seals  found  at  Harappa,^  in  the 
Montgomery  District  of  the  Panj&b ;  Mr.  Pattibai  Wadia 
on  Folklore ;  and  Professor  Kielhom  on  Copper  Plate  Grants 
in  Eanauj  ;  Mr.  Grierson  introduces  an  English-Gipsy  Index 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Grierson  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  pub- 
lishes extracts  from  Chinese  authors  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Kushans.  M.  Stein's  ''  Afghanistan  in  Avestio  Geo- 
graphy "  is  a  reprint  from  the  Academy  touching  upon  questions 
wliicii  have  been  more  largely  treated  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  ; 
and  the  book  notices  are  remarkable  for  an  elaborate  article  by 
Sir  Walter  Elliot,  reviewing  Mr.  Egerton's  Illustrated  Hand- 
book of  Indian  Arms,  and  a  preliminary  notice  of  Beroni's 
Indica,  by  Dr.  Biihler. 

The  number  for  February  opens  with  a  paper  by  Professor 
Kielhom  on  the  Sasbahu  Temple  Inscriptions  of  Mahipala  of 
Yikrania  Sam  vat  1150.  This  is  followed  by  a  continuation 
of  Folklore  in  Western  India;   a  translation  into  Saoskrii 
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by  Professor  Weber  of  the  British  National  Anthem ;  and  an 
additional  part  of  Mrs.  Orierson's  Gipsy-Index.  The  Mis- 
cellanea are  unusnally  brief,  but  the  book  notices  wonld  be 
interesting,  if  only  for  including  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
by  that  marvellous  traveller  and  Orientalist^SirBichard  Burton. 

A  question  which — ^if  Oriental  study  and  research  can  erer 
be  called  popular — ^would  be  an  especially  popular  one  at  the 
present  day,  is  that  of  the  comparative  study  of  Asiatic 
Symbolism.  Mr.  Murray- Aynsley  supplies  *'  Discursive  Con- 
tributions ''  on  this  in  March.  Colonel  Jacob  adds  an  article 
on  the  readings  of  the  Nrisimhatapaniya  Upanishad ;  and  the 
Bev.  Hinton  Knowlos  one  in  the  form  of  a  Kasmiri  tale, 
entitled  Gull^a  Shah.  Professor  Kielhom  contribntes  notes 
on  the  Mahabhashya,  while  Mrs.  Orierson  continues  her 
English-Gipsy  Index.     Book  notices  complete  the  number. 

There  is  no  now  original  contribution  in  April,  which  con- 
tinues already  mentioned  papers  by  Mr.  Murray  Aynsley,  the 
Bev.  Hinton  £nowIes,  Mr.  Fleet,  and  Mrs.  Grierson.  Tlie 
retirement  of  General  Cunningham,  after  a  connection 
with  India,  and  *^  with  the  study  of  Indian  Archaeology  in  all 
its  branches,  that  has  lasted  more  than  half  a  century," 
naturally  calls  for  special  notice. 

The  first  three  articles  in  May  and  the  Gipsy-Index  are 
continuations  of  papers.  There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  Jain 
Harivamsa  relating  to  the  Guptas  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  K.  B. 
Pathak,  B.A.,  with  a  note  by  Mr.  Fleet.  Prominent  among 
the  book  notices  is  Mr.  Fleet's  review  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Brancli  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded. 

Palestine  Exploraiion  Fund. — At  the  annual  meeting  held 
on  24th  June,  18S5,  it  was  announced  that  the  Committee 
had  received  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  Survey  of  the 
East,  in  a  packet  of  memoirs,  plans,  and  maps  from  Herr 
Schumacher.     This,  certainly  the  most  important  examination, 
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■0  for  as  it  goes,  of  the  Jaulan  district,  as  yet  nia<l 
trareller,  is  put  forward  as  the  principal  wurk  of 
The  map  corera  about  200  square  miles ;   und  tho 
contain  a  list  of  Arabio  names,  a  general  dcscripil< 
country,  and  as  account,  with  plans  and  Jrnwin:,' 
Tillages  and  sites  visited.    Among  tlie  principal  ruins 
may  be  mentioned  Khuibet  Arkub  er  Ilah'.v.ili,  wl 
Schumacher  would  identify  witlj  the  Argob  of  the  IJi 
monly  placed  at  the  Lejjah,  and  those  in  Bn,il   A 
Aiii  Cakhar.     North  of  the  last   ia   a   iiel.l  of  ik 
Dolmens,  called  by  the  natives  Kabar  Bani  \sr.x\[ — 
the  children  of  Israel.     Ancient   stone   brii![>cn    v.( 
crossing  the  stream  at  Xahru'l  Allan  and  Nuhr  Kukk 
»  remarkable  altar  and  statue  of  basalt  at  Kcfr  ul  .M 
Tillage  called  Sahein  el  Jolan.  IL'rr  Sclmmaclioi'  thir 
discoTored  the  Biblical  Golan,  which  has  liitltiri 
identification.      The   ruiiia   of   the   remarkable    iiii< 
city  of  Ed  Dera  were  examined  and  planned  for  tlio 
together  with  the  towns  and  monuments  of  El  Mezcii 
and  Nawar,  idcntifietl  by  Mr.  Oliphant  with  the  Ian 
Other  subterranean  buildings  were  found  atKhurbet 
uid  at  Sheik  Saad.     The  rock-tomb  of  Job  \\l\h  a1? 
graphed  and  planned.     Mctitiou  is  mado  of  a  Dohn 
recently  discovered  in  Judica,  wJiiTU  hitherto  huiki  I 
obserred,  and  it  was  supposed  that  all  had  bLcn  d 
It   lies   in   a  desert   and  hilly  part  of  the  eoiintry 
Khurbct   Aujch-el-Fuka  (Sheet   xv.  O.r.)  auJ  El 
(Sheet  XV.  N.q.). 

How  Mr.  Oliphant  came  u]>on  the  Dolmen  nud  a  tM- 
in  Zimmarin  is  related  in  the  July  number,  vrliicli  nm 
Report,  enriched  also  with  an  account  of  Mr.  (<iiy  Li- . 
interesting  junmcy  east  of  Jordan,  and  Kerr  IInri:iu< 
on  a  Kock  Altar  near  Zorah  ou^gestivc  of  thiit  «\' 
(Judges  xiii.).  Moreover,  in  this  particuhr  hsw.-, 
notice  of  our  lato  lamented  Secretary,  Mr.  Vaux. 
TDL.  sTiii.— [mw  iikiu.] 
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connection  with  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  most  not  be 
forgotten.  It  need  scarcely  be  repeated  here  that  Schumacher's 
^^  Across  the  Jordan,"  with  appendices,  maps,  plans  and  draw- 
ings, is  published  as  a  separate  record. 

The  Quarterly  Statements  for  October,  and  January  and 
April  (1886),  are  full  of  valuable  papers.  Among  them  are  Mr. 
Oliphant's  "New  Discoveries,"  and  '^Excavations  on  Carmel," 
Mr.  Chicliester  Hart's  "  Naturalist's  Journey,"  and  contribu- 
tions by  Capt.  Conder,  Dr.  Merrill,  the  Rev,  W.  F.  Birch, 
Herr  Hanauor  and  Mr.  Greville  Chester.  But  these  are  by  no 
means  all  the  names  of  tliose  who  supply  this  admirable  serial 
with  readable  and  instructive  articles.  A  valuable  archaeological 
communication  from  the  pen  of  a  less  prominent  contributor 
may  be  found  in  the  April  number  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Aqueducts  of  Siloam." 

Herr  Schick,  in  describing  this  particular  locality  at  the 

present  day,  writes :  "  When  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  mentioned, 

that  which  contains  water  is  generally  meant ;  below  this  there 

is  another  and  nmch  larger  pool,  now  used  as  a  garden,  and 

called  Birkct  cl  Ilamra  ;  it  is  formed  by  a  tJiick  wall  or  dam 

built   across   the    Tyropacan    Valley   from    Ophel    ('City   of 

David  ')  to  the  Western  hill  (Jerusalem)."     Outside  the  dam 

the  writer  had  himself  observed,  in  1846,  a  tank  of  an  oval 

form,  since  filled  up ;  «ind  two  other  tanks  were  discovered  by 

Professor  Guthc,  one  as  late  as  1841,  near  the  north  of  the 

Pool  of  Siloam.     "There  is  now,"  he  adds,   "only  one  real 

pool,  but  ancient  Christian  writers  mention  several  .  .  .  one 

called  *  Natatorial  or  the  swimming  pool ;  it  was  large,  and 

had  a  kind  of  apsidal  end  ;   this  appears  to  be  the  Birket  cl 

Ilamra^    Ho  then  goes  on  to  describe  traces  of  aqueducts  now 

cominiT  to  liirht;  the  famous  one,  and  several  others  which  he 

took  note  of  when  clearing  out  the  main  aqueduct  into  which 

they  all  lead.     Going  down  the  road  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam 

to  the  mill,  he  saw  in  the  rock-wall  to  his  left  a  hole ;  this  ho 

cleared  out,  and  found  to  be  a  rock-hewn  tunnel  crossed  by 
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another,  the  exploration  of  nhicli  led  eveittually  to 
coveiy  of  a  "second  aqueduct."  After  a  detailed  ac 
his  invefltigationa,  he  coucludcs  by  making  certain 
suggestions  to  tho  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  th( 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  something  might  bo  foum 
hitherto  unexplored  caves  on  tlie  southern  side  of  Oph 
might  throw  light  on  the  "  Tombs  of  tho  Kings."  Sii 
Wilson,  in  remarking  on  ITerr  Schick's  paper,  gives  ai 
that  the  discovery  of  a  "second  aquciluot,"  partially  ro< 
is  vciy  interesting ;  moreover,  that  his  description 
clear  how  "the  lower  pool,  Sirket  el  Rnmra,  receive 
direct  from  the  'Fountain  of  the  Vii^in,'  at  som 
which  Hcrr  Schick  places  prior  to  the  completion  of 
known  Siloam  Tunnel." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  work  in  Wester 
carried  on  by  M.  Dieulafi>y's  collaboratcura ;  Ijii 
leaving  the  subject  of  Biblical  Archawlogy,  it  may  1) 
revert  to  that  gentleman's  own  proceedings  reportf 
Eeriie  Archeologique, 

The  mound  of  Susa,  an  artificial  hill  from  25  to  3 
high,  and  of  about  100  hectarts  in  extent,  had  been 
in  1851,  by  Loftus,  who  discovered  thore  tln^  c 
Inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mnenion.  Continuing  tin 
ligations,  M.  Dieulafoy  came  upon  a  double  hea<lf.i 
nearly  four  metres  long,  similar  to  tlie  Pi>rse|)otilan 
part  of  the  crown  of  tlio  pylons  placed  before  tliy  i 
Artaxerxes ;  two  fragments  of  a  porcelain  balustrad 
Ekuiiite  epoch,  curious  B]>eriniens  of  tlio  moat  ancien 
art  J  fragments  of  bas-relii-fs  in  enamelled  brick,  repi 
negroes  clothed  with  royal  insignia,  suggesting  an 
wlicther  the  dynasty  which  preceded  that  of  the  Acbn 
was  of  Ethiopic  descent ;  various  utensils  of  ivor 
bronze,  and  earthenware,  but  nothing  of  gold  or  s 
great  number  of  Elaniito  or  Adircmenian  seals,  c 
an    opal    which    appears    to   have    belonged    to    Xi 
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Artaxerxes  I. ;  a  series  of  bricks  and  stales  with  inscriptions ; 
and  lastly,  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  towers  which  defended 
the  entrance  to  the  palace  —  part  of  a  very  complete  and 
scientific  system  of  fortification.  In  a  future  exploration 
M.  Dieulafoy  hoped  to  penetrate  into  the  Elamito  palace. 

Among  the  principal  papers  in  the  3rd  fascicule  of  the 
Gazette  Archeolonrique  is  one  on  ancient  Sculptures  found  in 
Carthage  (Museo  Saint-Louis),  by  MM.  Reinach  and  Babelon. 

At  the  seance  of  the  17th  June  of  the  Soci^t6  Nationale 
des  Antiquaires  de  France  M.  Germain  Bapst  announced  that 
excavations  had  been  made  at  Van  (Armenia),  resulting  in  the 
discovery  of  some  monuments  of  Ohaldseo- Assy  nan  art,  the 
workmanship  of  which  recalls  that  of  the  bronze  seat  obtained 
from  the  same  place  by  the  Marquis  de  Vogii^. 

In  the  Revue  Critique  of  7th  September  M.  Clermont 
Ganneau  contributes  a  "Note  d'Arch^ologie  Orientale"  on 
the  subject  of  the  positions  of  Segor,  Gomorrah,  and  Sodom. 

In  the  Academy  of  1st  August  is  the  notice  of  an  interesting 
discovery  recently  made  at  Sidon,  showing  that  the  Phoenician 
city  was  preceded  by  an  older  settlement,  whose  inhabitants 
were  still  in  the  Stone  age.  Some  natives,  excavating  for 
stone,  after  penetrating  through  the  alluvial  soil,  had  dug 
through  a  deposit  of  blown  sand,  six  metres  in  depth,  below 
which  they  found  a  stratum  of  earth  containing  flint  imple- 
ments, fragments  of  coarse  red  pottery,  and  other  objects, 
among  them  a  clay  whistle. 

The  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  has 
adjudged  the  Jean  Reynaud  prize  to  M.  Aymonier,  for  his 
scientific  voyages  of  exploration  and  archaeological  discoveries 
in  Indo-China. 

Wo  are  told  in  the  Afhenmim  of  the  8th  Auijust  of  a  ^jrant 
for  the  repair  of  the  little  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia  in  the 
Seraglio,  in  which  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  is  placed  ; 
moreover,  that  a  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  had  been 
commenced  in  the  form  of  presents  from  an  Egyptian  prince. 
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Tho  fifth  Tolume  of  the   "Journal  of  IXolIeiii 
contains  a  paper  on  "  Sepulcliral  Customs  in  Acient  P 
hy  Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  representing  a  fm-tiicr 
tlic  rcsearclies  in   Asia  Minor  wliicli  he  intended 
in  the  sprin<;. 

In  "  L'Art  do  la  Verrcric,"  by  Gcrspach,  rcccntlv 
are  details  on  the  antique  productions  of  K^y]>t,  ] 
and  Greece,  while  the  division  treating  of  Ei^tcrii  gl 
with  the  products  of  Ityzantiuni,  Persia,  Damascus 
and  Cbina.  The  ancient  glass  of  this  last-named  c 
considered  by  Dr.  Friedrieh  Hirth,  in  hid  paper  " 
achichto  des  Olases  in  Cliiua  und  dcs  Antiken  Orienll 
in  tho  June  number  of  the  OesferrtichUvhe  Mo>i(i(ss, 
dcH  Orient,  in  which  the  writer  coueludcs  tliat  i]i 
first  derived  their  knowledge  of  glass  from  tlie  I'liaii 

Semilic  Literature. — ILhrew  and  C/iit/'fcr. — "  '1  li 
papers  read  at  Canon  Drivor'a  house  at  Oxfoiii,"  rvt\- 
the  last  Report  aa  about  to  bo  printed,  have  np[ie:i! 
the  general  title  of  "  Studia  Biblica."  The  volur 
ten  articles,  of  which  Dr.  Jfeubaiicr  and  ProfLiaoi- 
each  contributed  two,  tho  remainder  being  the 
£dcnihcim,  Professors  Driver  and  Wurdswortli,  and 
Wan),  Gwilliani,  and  Randell  rccipeetively.  A  c 
in  tho  AUtenmtm  of  the  litth  September  analyzes  tl 
parta  of  this  interesting  collection  of  essays,  near 
wbich  ate  regarded  as  "adaptations,  for  English  st 
theology,  of  Oennan  work  on  Bible  subjects."  Asthi 
swords  the  \a\m  for  interest  to  Mr.  Itandell  and  Dr.  I 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  first  bears  testinuii 
importance  of  classical  epigraphy  in  the  early  Ij 
the  Church,  and  tlie  second  givea  a  leanied  r/mmic 
discoveries  in  Nabathccan  nnd  Tcmanito  e['i^'mpli\ 
separate  paper  on  the  languages  spoken  in  Judit-a  in 
of  our  Lord. 
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Dr.  Moise  Schwab,  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris,  a 
scholar  distinguished  in  the  field  of  Rabbinical  literature, 
who  has  for  some  years  past  been  engaged  upon  a  French 
version  of  the  Talmud,  of  which  five  volumes  have  appeared, 
has  now  undertaken  an  English  translation  after  the  model  of 
the  French,  of  which  the  opening  tractate,  the  "  Tractate  Bera- 
choth,^^  has  recently  been  published.  In  the  Standard  of 
22nd  August  is  a  long  article  with  special  reference  to  this 
publication.  The  writer  points  out  how,  when  the  Syro- 
Aramaean  dialect  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  gradually  forgotten, 
much  of  the  Talmud  became  unintelligible  without  numerous 
glosses,  which  in  time  slipped  from  the  margin  into  the  text, 
and  when,  finally,  came  the  scissors  of  the  Church  censors, 
confusion  was  made  worse  confounded.  Thus,  any  modem 
translation  of  the  Talmud  should  be  ac-companied  by  full 
explanations  and  comments,  to  make  the  allusions— of  which 
the  work  is  full — clear,  and  the  meaning  manifest  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  Rabbinical  teaching.  This 
appears  to  be  a  want  in  Dr.  Schwab's  version. 

In  the  Academy  of  25th  July  is  a  review  by  Dr.  Driver  of 
Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
article  "  Israel"  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  by  Julius 
Wellhausen.  "  Its  aim,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is,"  we  are  told, 
"  to  devclope  and  illustrate  a  theory  of  the  history  and  legis- 
lation of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which,  though  commonly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Graf,  has  found  its  most  able  and 
powerful  exponent  in  Professor  Wellhausen."  Messrs.  Black 
and  Menzies  are  praised  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
accomplished  the  translation,  and  retained  the  ^^  lucid  and 
incisive  "  style  of  the  original. 

The  AthencBum  of  11th  July  briefly  notices  Dr.  Robert 
Young's  *' Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew,"  and  recommends  it  to  students  as  the  "outcome  of 
careful  labour  and  extensive  knowledge."  It  also  reviews  the 
Eev.  W.  Eandolph's  "Analytical  Notes  on  the  First  and 
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tbree  Last  of  the  Minor  Prophets,"  a  hook  ictendi 
use  of  Hebrew  students  of  the  intermediate  class. 

lu  a  letter  to  the  Athenaum  of  the  Ist  August  Dr, 
states  tliat  he  possesses  au  edition  of  Kimclii'i 
Grammar,  nearly  ten  years  oldur  than  the  suppo 
princejit,  which  is  dated  1534.  Unlike  the  1534 
does  not  give  in  the  margin  the  refcrcncoa  cit}] 
respective  books  of  the  Scriptures  or  to  the  c\i;\\<U 
books  quoted  in  the  body  of  tho  text.  He  nolos, 
that  folios  53,  60,  77  and  83  arc  blank,  a  circuinstan 
lemarked  in  other  early-printed  Hebrew  book^, 
^  The  same  journal  of  the  8th  August 
Hartwig  Hirschfeld,  the  Iransliitor  into  German 
Halevi'a  philosopliico- theological  work  usually  c;alleil  " 
lias  in  readiness  for  tho  press  t)ic  original  Araliic  te: 
ing  to  (he  unique  MS.  preserved  in  the  Bodlciiir 
He  is  to  add  in  parallel  columns  the  Hebrew  inui 
Jebudah  Iba  Tibhou,  collated  with  several  ni.SS. 

The  .^cat/em^  of  5th  September  notifies  th^'  piilili 
Herr  Morris  Jastrow  of  an  able  and  careful  ni;ji»)i;i:i| 
"Abu  Zakarijja  Jahja  bcu  Sawud  Hajjit^  uiul  ; 
Graminatischen  Schriften."  Hayydj,  who  bebm 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  may  be  rc;;urded  as  ll 
of  scientific  Hebrew  grammar.  The  two  trcati^t- 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  essay  are  Klill  uii 
although  several  MSS.  exist. 

The  Academy  of  3rd  October  has  a  note  on  " 
Eohelet :  nach  der  AuEI'assung  der  Weisen  des  Ta 
Hidrasch  und  dor  jiidbchen  Erkliirer  dea  Mi 
Th«l  L,  "  Von  der  Alischna  bis  zuin  Abschluss  des  b 
mud.  Nebst  zoltlreichcn  kritischen  Noten,  und  cine 
Abhandlung,  vou  Rabbincr  Dr.  Sinai  SchiHur."  D 
thinks  tliat  a  collection  of  the  Talmudic 
explanations  of  biblical  possagtis,  arranged  clin 
be  of  much  use  to  philological  expositors  of  the  OM  1 
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In  the  Eevue  des  Etudes  Juives^  Janvier- Jain,  1885,  M.  J. 
Halevy,  Recherches  Bibliques  III.,  writes  "Sur  I'origine 
du  ^  dans  les  noms  propres  compos^s,^  and  under  the  head 
"  Bibliographie  "  reviews  Frederic  Delitzsch's  "  The  Hebrew 
Language,"  with  special  reference  to  its  comparison  with 
Assyrian. 

In  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt  of  the  11th  July  is  an 
appreciative  review  of  "The  Comparative  Philology  of 
Hebrew-Arabic  Tongues,"  by  Abul  Walid  Merwftn  Ibn 
Ganah  (Rabbi  Jona).  The  learned  reviewer.  Professor  Bucher, 
has  since  published  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Grammarian, 
favourably  noticed  in  the  Revue  des  JEtud^s  Juices. 

Dr.  F.  Rosenthal  has  published  "Vier  Apokryphische 
Biicher  aus  der  Zeit  und  Schule  R.  Aklbas."  The  publication 
is  reviewed  with  approval  by  M.  Steinschneider  in  the  Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung  of  5th  September. 

From  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wiinsche  we  have,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica,  "  Der  Midrasch,"  and  "  Der  Midrasch  Bemid 
bar  Rabba,"  a  review  of  which  appeared  in  the  lAterarisches 
Centralblatt  of  22iid  August.  In  the  same  journal,  No.  30,  of 
18th  July,  M.  Perles'  "  Beit  rage  zur  Geschichte  der  Hebra- 
isclien  und  Aramaischen  Studien  "  was  pronounced  to  be  full 
of  interest. 

One  of  the  communications  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  at  Boston  in  May,  1885,  was  on 
*'  The  Holy  Houses  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  also  from 
the  original  texts  of  the  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Maccabees,  Septua- 
gint,  Coptic,  Itala,  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  Tsilmud  and 
leading  Rabbis,  by  Professor  J.  A.  Paine,  of  Elmwood^ 
Massachusetts." 

The  Academy  of  the  12th  September,  mentioning  the  con- 
tents of  the  Expositor  for  that  month,  refers  to  Professor 
Driver's  notes  on  the  revised  version  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
as  "  very  full  and  valuable  for  the  history  of  exegesis."  Thev 
are  concluded  in  October. 
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In  the  Athenmim  of  tlio  7tli  November  we  reaJ  of  i 
tion,  in  the  press,  of  tlie  Hebrew  MSS.  of  tho  P 
in  the  Chethain  Library,  Manclicster,  by  tbe  Rev. 
Gillespie,  to  be  issued  in  pamplilot  form,  unltr  th 
"  Codex  Chetliamensls."  On  tlio  14tU,  the  8;vi 
announces  the  appointment,  at  Ucilin,  under  the 
uf  the  Deutech-Ismclitigchcr  (icmcindcbuiid,  of  a 
CuinniissioR  for  the  publication  of  original  documt 
cerniug  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Iloly  Itonian  Empi 
A.D.  1273,  and  minor  paper?,  a  special  volume  beinj 
to  writings  in  Hebrew. 

The  annual  notices  of  Continental  litcraturo  which 
first  issue  of  the  Atheiueiim  for  the  Xew  Ye.ir  are 
great  interest  and  value,  but  tliey  contain  liltio  ul' 
under  the  present  head.  When  a  Mosaic  thtiiiie  is  \ 
■a  ratherfroni  the  philosophical  than  philological  poiu 
Wo  limy,  however,  notice  two  public.itions  which  app 
the  head  "  Theological  Books,"  in  Iho  number  of 
February ;  one,  a  Rabbinical  commentary  on  tieiics 
latnd  by  Mr.  Horshon  from  the  Judaw-Poliali ;  and 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  translated  "  for  Iho  first  t 
Dr.  Moses  Schwab.  Tlits  last,  as  already  st.itid,  i 
UtioD  into  English  of  a  French  translation;  but  i 
that  the  meaning  is  far  from  clear,  and  the  rovie» 
the  conclusion  that  "tho  Talmud  must  be  stuJ 
original  language,  and  with  critical  knowledge  uf  i 
subjects  treated  in  it,"  So  tar  back  as  the  ^rd  <l 
Aeademjf  had  noticed  the  Knglish  translati<>u  : 
unknown  coUahoratcur  who  had  duno  Ins  work  in 
bat  the  AtheHceunt  speaks  of  it  as  by  Dr.  Scliwab 
Under  "Literary  Gossip"  the  Afhenatim  of  tlio  L' 
states  that  Dr.  Neul>auer's  Catalogue  of  the  I[cbrew 
Oxford  was  approved  for  publicatiou  by  the  Delegat 
Press }  and  repeats  a  statement  of  the  JudtKho  Wor 
that   Signor   E.  Iloepli,   the   Milan   booksclkr,    po 
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MS.  of  Maimonldes'  ritual  work,  entitled  "Mishneh 
Thorah,"  purchased  by  Don  Isaac  Abraband  in  the  16th 
century. 

A  long  article  on  "  Animal  Names  of  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  Bible/'  in  the  Academy  of  April  24,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Houghton,  opens  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Oriental  scholars. 

Vol.  viii.  part  3  of  the  Transactiom  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology  (1885)  has  some  remarkable  papers.  That  upon 
the  "Handicrafts  and  Artizans  mentioned  in  Talmudical 
Writings,"  by  Dr.  Louis,  intended  to  throw  light  npon  the 
social  and  industrial  habits  of  the  Jews  about  2000  years  ago, 
contains  information  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
students,  as  well  as  mere  readers  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Pro-* 
ceecUngs  of  the  Society  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball  continues  his 
illustrations  of  Hebrew  verso,  by  adding  to  his  specimens  of 
trisyllabic  metre,  suggested  metrical  arrangements  of  Bible 
passages,  such  as  "  The  Great  PaDan,  or  Lob-gesang,  of  which 
we  have  two  independent  copies  preserved  respectively  in 
2  Sam,  xxii.,  and  in  the  Psalter  (Psalm  xviii.)."  He  has 
examined  and  metrically  divided,  and  he  shows  the  Poem  to 
consist  of  "combinations  of  octosyllabic,  heptasyllabic,  and 
hexasyllabic  sticlii,  with  an  obviously  Iambic  rhythm."  It 
may  interest  Hebrew  scholars  to  know  that  an  entirely  new 
French  version  of  the  Psalms,  preceded  by  a  word  for  word 
rendering,  and  a  "  petite  grammaire  Ilebraique  et  dictionnaire 
des  racines,"  by  M.  B.  Mosse,  a  Rabbi  of  Avignon,  was  pub- 
lished in  that  city,  as  also  in  Paris,  in  1880,  and,  though  not 
perhaps  likely  to  afford  much  aid  to  critical  research,  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  in  comparing  translations.  While  on  this 
subject  it  may  bo  stated  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chotzner's  work  on 
Hebrew  rhymed  prose,  called  "  Siclironoth  ;  or  Reminiscences 
of  a  Student  of  Jewish  Theology,"  is  accompanied  by  an 
English  essay  on  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Hebrew  Poetry 
in  post-Biblical  Times.*' 
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Among  the  more  recently  published  books  may 
tioncd  the  foUowiog : 

T)ie  Pentateuch,  its  Age  and  Authorship,  by  Dr.  1 
Ewald's  History  of  Israel,  tranalated  by  J.  F.  Smit 
Le  I'oL'ine  de  Job,  d'aprus  le  teste  BiUiqito,  pai 
Bernard  de  Montni^lian  ;  La  Cantiquo  des  Cantiquc 
tion  en  vera,  par  Jean  Laher,  d'aprus  la  version  de  IS 
DAiouTertes  on  Ghald^e,  par  Ernest  do  Sarzec,  l"'"  I 
La  Monarchie  chez  les  Juifs  en  Palestine,  par  Kmi 
Le  Fropheto  Habakuk,  introduction  critique  ct  exv: 
flzamen  special  des  Gommeutaircs  Rabbiniquos  du  I 
de  la  Tradition,  par  Antoino  J.  Baunigartner.  [T! 
truly  says:  "  Une  production  litt^rairo  de  la  valeur 
d'Habakuk  m^rite,  en  effot,  plus  qu'aucune  autre,  I 
de  tous  ceux  qui  aiment  et  qui  adinircnt  I'antique  | 
Hebreux."  Dr.  Pusey  (Minor  Prophets)  and  di 
known  English  commentators  have  taken  up  tljo  sul 
the  third  and  last  chapter  of  this  grand  book  is  di- 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  as  "the  magnilic ) 
.  .  .  unrivalled  for  boldness  of  conception,  sub 
thought,  and  majesty  of  diction."}  B.  Strassbu 
whichte  der  Erziehung  und  TJnterricht  bei  den  Isnu' 
der  Vor  Talmud  Zeit  bis  zur  Gogcnwart ;  11.  Drocli 
Bedeutung  d.  Jehuda  Ilajjug  in  der  Hubraischen  Gra 
Q.  Karpelcs,  Geschiclite  der  Jiidisclien  Literatur, 
P.  Priedrich,  Die  Hebraischon  Conditionalsiitzc:  Carl 
Gnmmatik  der  Neuhebraischcn  Spraclio ;  IIciiii.  I 
Abriss  der  Neuhebraiachcn  Literatur  [the  two  las 
pnblicationa,  reviewed  in  the  Austrian  Mouatsschrit 
Orient  for  October]. 

Amyrioloffij. — On  the  2nd  Juno,  1885,  at  tlio  £ 
Biblical  ArchaKilogy,  llr.  T.  (i.  Pinches  read  a  papo 
Series  of  Specimens  of  the  Familiar  Gorresponden* 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians " ;  and  on  the  3rd  idcr 
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British  Archaeological  Association,  one  *'0n  Babylonian 
Cylinders."  The  Journal  of  Assyriology  (^Zeitachrift  fur 
Assyriologie)^  published  by  Schulze,  at  Leipzig,  has  now  been 
issued  for  January  and  June,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
Journal  of  Cuneiform  Research  {Keikchriftforschung),  Its 
object  is  international,  and  it  seeks  to  carry  on  its  work  by 
co-operation  from  abroad  as  at  home.  In  this  sense  it  is 
represented  by  the  foremost  Assyriologists  of  Europe ;  and 
the  names  of  Sayce  for  Oxford,  Oppert  for  Paris,  and  Schrader 
for  Berlin,  carry  its  guarantee  of  scholarship.  The  first 
number  has  seven  papers,  inclusive  of  criticisms,  and  is  com* 
pleted  by  a  short  but  pertinent  "  Bibliographie."  The  second 
issue  (June)  has  eight  papers  and  a  "  Bibliographic."  Under 
the  head  "  Sprechsaal "  are  some  interesting  notes  and  com- 
ments on  previously  published  articles  or  statements.  Among 
them  we  find  Prof.  Oppert  correcting  M.  Delitzsch  for  inter- 
preting, as  he  himself  had  done  before,  the  verb  napahu  as  **  to 
rise,''  whereas,  coupled  with  samsi,  it  signifies,  like  the 
Arabic  {j**>am^\  Ascj\  mid-day,  or  the  period  of  the  sun  in 
full  power.  Two  numbers  of  the  superseded  journal,  i.e.  for 
July  and  November,  have  yet  to  be  noticed.  They  contain  in 
all  15  articles,  besides  reviews  of  books  and  Bibliographic. 
Mr.  Pinches  contributes  additions  and  corrections  to  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  and 
two  texts  from  Sippara  of  the  Sun-god ;  one,  referring  to 
blacksmith's  work,  dated  in  Tammuz,  13th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nabonidus,  King  of  Babylon  ;  the  other  in 
Nisan,  14th  year  of  the  same  monarch.  Professor  Sayce 
continues  his  learned  exposition  of  "  an  ancient  Baby- 
lonian work  on  medicine."  The  remaining  papers  are 
by  Messrs.  Schrader,  Griinbaum,  Latrille,  Ilaupt,  Jensen, 
Lehmann,  and  Delitzsch,  besides  fresh  writers  in  the 
**  Sprechsaal." 

M.  Carl  Bezold,  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  just  noticed,  writes 
to  the  Academy  from   Munich,  under  date  the  1st  August, 
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a  resume  of  recent  work  in  Assjriology.  Ilonourabl 
is  made  of  M.  de  Sanec's  excavations,  rcsultiii'^  in 
collection  of  ancient  Babylonian  inscriptioni^,  ut'  ^ 
reported  last  year  the  issue  of  tlio  first  part ; 
Joachim  Mdnant's  Catalogue  inithotlique  el  r 
Colteclion  de  M.  de  Clercq  ;  the  autogra]>Ii  by  the  li 
Straaamaicr,  of  "  a  beautiful  Cuneiform  test  I'ntrii  a 
discovered  cylinder,  now  in  the  Mt'trojiolitau  MtLseii 
in  New  York"  (transcribed  and  traiishitod,  with  im 
and  notes,  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  of  the  Woodstoi^k  C 
Maryland)  ;  the  researches  of  Mr.  Finches,  rccordi 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archfcology 
Khri'fl  fur  Keihchriftfonchiing,  and  of  Professor  S; 
the  third  edition  of  Professor  Delitzsch's  AxsijHsche.  1 
"  with  grammatical  paradigms,  a  full  li^t  of  sii^ns. 
by  Babylonian  and  arcliaic  forms  of  the  Cunciforn 
newly  collated  or  entirely  new  texts,  like  the  so-calh 
vocabulary,  the  interesting  'reading-book'  of  tl 
A8napper(Kouyunjik  4378), the  eloventh  tablet  of  tl 
series,  or  so-called  Deluge  tablet,  newly  translated  I; 
Oppert,  and  a  short  Assyrian  r;Io.ssary."  As  r 
labours  of  our  own  countrymen,  the  Proceedings  of  i 
of  Biblical  Archaeology  for  May,  18S-5,  show  tlic  int 
of  a  curious  Babylonian  text  by  Mr.  Pinches,  r 
work  done  by  Babylonian  workmen  on  board  tlie 
of  Darius,  and  papers  by  Professor  S.iyco  on  inscr 
Assur-Bani-Pal  and  Tarkondemos.  Besides  the  a 
Isamed  editor  notices  especially  Dr.  Jensen's  dlssc: 
the  sixth  tablet  of  the  Surbu  series  as  useful  for  lex 
and  comparative  studies;  a  brochure  called  "Ba! 
Busa-psalmcn,"  by  Dr.  Zimmcm,  of  Erhmgtn  (wl 
way  rejects  the  theory  on  the  Suniurian  tingua; 
contributor,  Dr.  Fritz  Uomni?!) ;  an  ''excellent 
Assyrian  Phonology,  by  I'rofessor  Ilaupt,  publish 
Chicago   Hebra'ica;    and  an    "intercsling"    p-ip 
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Bertin  on  Assyrian  and  Akkadian  Pronouns,  which  appeared 
in  our  Journal  for  January,  1885. 

In  the  Academy  of  July  4  is  a  favourable  review  of  the 
"  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament/'  by  Pro- 
fessor Eberhard  Schrader,  of  Berlin,  translated  from  the  second 
enlarged  German  edition  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Whitehouse,  M.A. 
The  reviewer  expresses  his  regret  that  the  translator  has  not 
always  given  the  Hebrew  proper  names  in  the  forms  adopted 
in  the  English  Bible. 

In  the  Mtisdan  for  June,  1885,  Mr.  E.  J.  de  Dillon  notices 
Prof.  Sayce's  "Fresh  Light  from  the  Ajicient  Monuments/' 
and  gives  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  new  work  from  his  "plume 
infatigable."  At  the  annual  meeting  (May,  1885)  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  at  Boston,  Professor  Lyon  gave 
an  account  of  recent  progress  in  Assyriology.  Indepen- 
dently of  German  and  English  publications,  he  referred  to 
Professor  Paul  Haupt's  contributions  to  the  American 
Hehrdica  of  a  valuable  paper  on  Assyrian  vowels,  and  of 
a  minute  commentary  on  the  confinement  at  Nineveh  of  a 
Kedarene  prince,  related  in  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal. 
Mention  also  was  made  of  "an  entertaining  and  scholarly 
address  by  Professor  Francis  Brown''  under  the  title  of 
Assf/riologi/  :  its  use  and  abuse  in  Old  Testament  Study, 
Professor  Lyon's  own  work,  entitled  An  Assyrian  Manual^ 
announced  as  in  the  press,  was  intended  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  language  with  or  without  a  teacher ;  and  would 
contain  texts  partly  in  Cuneiform  character,  but  mostly  trans- 
literated, together  with  paradigms,  notes,  glossary  and  lists 
of  Cuneiform  siirns. 

In  the  Rcvuc  Critique  of  27tli  July  is  a  notice  by  M. 
Halevv  of  Dr.  Jansen's  "  Dissertations  "  and  Dr.  Zimmern's 
brochure  mentioned  in  M.  Bezold's  resume  which  has  been 
summarized  above.  lie  couples  the  last  with  Dr.  Fritz 
Hommers  SumirkcJi-Alckadiache  Sprac/te,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  they  exactly  represent  tlic  throe  successive  stages  through 
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which  the  Akkadian  question  haa  passed  in  Oermai) 
a  year.  Dr.  Eommers  work  will,  lie  believes,  be  tin.' 
forward  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the  Turanian  orii' 
Sumerian  or  Akkadian  language.  Aa  before  pIiowti, 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  (ace  Report  for  1S8:J,  p.  i 
inany  eminent  scholars  differ  from  this  viow  an 
utterly  reject  the  dictum  of  his  penultimate  scntenc 
on  mot,  I'Accadicn  ou  Suniurien  pur  est  nne  cliimeri' ; 
trouve  nuUe  part,  parcequ'il  n'a  jamais  existi-. 

Besides  a  note  in  the  Hebrdica  on  Fred.  Delitzscii', 
of  the  "  Kasaitcs"  {die  Sprnche  <hr  Kornder),  tliero 
LUeraritehea  Cenimlblaft  of  the  11th  July,  a  laudator 
of  the   same  scholar's   Assyrian   rcading-btdk,  dose 
very  useful  and  trustworthy. 

Professor  Sayco's  "Assyria,  its  Princes,  Prir 
People,"  published  by  tlio  lleli;:ioua  Tract  Sacioly, 
favourably  reviewed  in  tho  ylWciiir«Hi  of  the  ir>lli  M, 
While  tlio  author  himself  ia  described  .is  an  "citii 
brilliant  leader  in  the  difficult  study  of  As^yiiulo 
small  volume  is  pronounced  to  be  "instruetiv*;  anil  rti 
interesting."  The  cha]>ler3  on  rcliijion  and  Awvriai 
literature  arc  specially  selected  fur  comment.  Nut 
important  feature  to  be  nolo<l  with  sntisfnctiuu  iu  thi 
but  valuable  publication,  i:^  the  aid  alfunled  by  the  C 
Inacriptions  to  the  elucidation  of  history. 

No.    III.   of  the    Rrnis    d'A.t\>/ri<jhffic    ct    ,rA 
Orieatate  contains,  ani'ntg  other  interesting  papers 
noted,  one  by  M.  iterlin  ou  "L'Iiicoq>oration   Vi 
Accadien."     The  Editors  take  oxcoption  to  tlic  till 
plea  that,   while    ailmitting   tho    term    Suineriati, 
doubtful  whether  "Akkadian"  ean  bo  appli<<l   I« 
dialect   of  Sumerian    or    to   the    Semitic    langii.i;;i 
AssyriaDa;   but  the  abk-  nml  painstaking  nrilor  ma 
to  assert  his  own  theories  on  the  matter. 

Among  lately   publialied   woiks,   not  heretofore 
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may  be  noticed:  '^By-paths  of  Bible  Knowledge/*  writtea 
by  Professor  Sayce  for  the  Religions  Tract  Society,  on  the 
Assyrians  and  their  History :  Die  Annalen  Asnmaiirpal 
(b.c.  884-860),  from  the  London  edition,  by  Heinrich 
Shotzky :  '^  Les  Langues  perdues  de  la  Perse  et  de  PABsyrie,** 
by  J.  M^nant:  Histoire  Ancienne  de  I'Orient  jusqii'aiix 
Ouerres  M^diqaes,  tome  iv.,  9dme  Edition  :  **Les  AssyrieDS 
et  les  Ghald^ens :  Aug.  YogeFs  **  Nach  Eanaan,  Tagebaeh, 
eine  Beise  durch  ^gypten,  Palastina  and  Griechenland*' :  Fr. 
Hommel,  '^  Geschichto  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens ;  mit 
Abbildungen  und  Karten^':  D.  G.  Lyon,  Assyrian  Stndy^ 
its  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament  (in  the  Christian  Year, 
Nos.  15  and  16):  J.  Menant,  Catalogue  M^thodique,  etc., 
above  alluded  to  in  M,  B^zold's  notice,  1*"  et  2** 
Livraison  (deux  fascicules) ;  a  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated work  :  the  same  author'^s  '^  Becherches  sor  la 
Glyptique  Orientale/'  2ud  part,  Assyrian  Cylinders  (1886), 
of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in  1883 :  Acta  Sancti 
Maris  Assyrise,  Babyloniao  ac  Persidis,  seculo  i  apostoli  Syriace 
sive  Aramaice,  ed.  J.  B.  Abbeloos  (reviewed  by  Noldeke 
in  the  Austrian  Monatsschrift  fiir  den  Orient,  October) :  Die 
Keilinschriften  am  Eingange  der  Quellengrotte  d.  Sebeneh-Su 
by  E.  Schrader  (reviewed  by  Miillcr  in  the  November  number 
of  the  same)  :  Assyriolon;ische  Bibliothek  (vol,  iv.  parts  5 
and  6),  Delitzsch  and  Haupt. 

Arabic. — Some  further  correspondence  on  the  ^'Arabian 
Matriarchato  '*  (Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XVII. 
Part  2),  will  be  found  in  the  Academy  of  4th  July,  where  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse  in  reply  to  one  from  Professor 
E.  B.  Tylor,  which  appeared  on  27th  June.  Writing  again 
on  loth  August,  Professor  Tylor  mentions  that  Dr.  G.  A. 
Wilken  has  published  the  **  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch- Indie " ;  but,  as  the  said 
publication  is  apparently  not  so  accessible  to  English  anthro- 
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pologista  as  It  deseryea  to  be,  he  cites  some  of  its  chi* 
To  this  there  is  a  rejoinder  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhou: 
issae  of  22nd  August,  in  which  he  expresses  the  opi 
his  main  contention  had  been  overlooked;  and  dc 
commit  himself  to  any  decided  view  on  a  ''  concei\ 
historic  Arabian  or  Semitic  matriarchate." 

In  the  Academy  of  the  8tli  August  is  a  review  by  J 
Lyall  of  the  Arabic-English  Dictionary  by  Dr.  F.  I 
commending  the  book,  in  that  it  furnishes  studenti 
first  time  in  English,  with  a  trustworthy  authority  i 
pact  and  convenient  form.  lie  poiuts  out  that  there 
for  improvement  in  the  classification  and  groupin 
different  significations. 

A  long-felt  want  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  supplie 
pablication   of  Dr.  Tien's   "  Manual  of  CuIIoquial 
noticed  in  the  AthencBum  of  2dth  July  and  Saturdi 
of  22nd  August. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society^ 
W.  Bobertson  Smith  has  a  note  on  M.  Wellliausci] 
the  ^'  Lieder  der  Hudhailiten,*'  in  the  preceding  n 
that  Journal,  pointing  out  that  the  hareheads  on  t 
of  the  maidens  are  not  metaphorical,  but,  witlioi 
actual  heads,  intended  as  amulets  and  worn  as  bracel 

The  Academy  of  25th  July  announces  the  issue 
Schulze,  the  Leipzig  publisher,  of  the  '^  Buch  Al  Ch; 
Abn  I  Hasan  Jehuda  Hallewi,  by  Dr.  Uartwig  Y\ 
It  18  published  by  subscription,  in  two  parts  (at  the 
marks  each),  and  contains  the  original  Arabic  text 
Hebrew  characters  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
also,  in  parallel  columns,  tiie  Hebrew  translation,  b 
r  Ibn  Tibbon,  which  is  preserved  in  five  MSS.  collate 

purpose,  with  critical  notes. 

In  the  Oesterreichische  MonatHSchrift  fur  den  Orient 
and  July  are  two  long  notices  by  Dr.  Ign.  Gob 
'*Aben  Pascualis  Assihi"  (dictionarium  Biographicum) 
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codicis  Escurialensis  Arabice  nunc  primum  edidit  et  indicibns 
locupletissimis  instruxit  Franciscus  Codera.  The  reviewer 
welcomes  the  appearance  of  Ibn  Bashkuwftl's  (a.h.  494-678) 
Biographies  as  evidence  of  the  progress  in  Spain  in  the  region  of 
Oriental  studies.  The  work  forms  the  first  two  volames  of  a 
BibliothecaArabica-IIiapana^on  the  continuation  of  which  Signer 
Codera  gives  a  short  programme  in  the  preface.  The  editor,  who 
is  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Madrid,  has  already 
acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  works  on  the  history, 
numismatics,  etc.,  of  Muhammadan  Spain.  To  these  most 
now  be  added  the  present  publication,  a  source  of  Spanish- 
Arabic  literary  history  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  centnry  of  the 
Hegira.  Ibn  Bashkuw^Ps  work,  in  continuation  of  that  of 
Ibn  al  Faradi  to  his  own  time,  is  again  continued  by  Ibn 
Al  Abbdr,  and  Abu' I  Hasan  Hazim  of  Carthagena.  In 
editing  tliis  curious  and  instructive  book,  Signer  Codera  has 
rendered  a  service  to  Oriental  science  which  merits  acknow- 
ledgment. Although  the  reviewer  indicates  that  the  edition 
is  in  some  respects  inadequate  in  satisfying  philological 
requirements,  he  bears  evidence  to  the  fact  that  much  very 
learned  information  is  conveyed  in  the  1440  biographical 
notices  which  it  places  before  the  reader.  Three  indices  are 
appended,  one  topographical,  one  biographical,  and  one 
bibliographical.  On  the  completion  of  the  "  Bibliotheca,"  it  is 
intended  to  supply  a  general  biographical  index  covering  the 
whole  of  the  names  therein  contained.  Such  a  task,  if  well 
performed,  would  afford  welcome  aid  to  students  of  Arabic 
literature.  The  third  volume  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Arabica- 
hispana,"  by  MM.  Codera  and  Ribera,  has  also  been  issued. 
Its  title  is  "  Desiderium  Quserentis  historiam  virorum  populi 
Andalusiae  auctore  Adh-Dhabb6.  Ad  fidem  codicis  Escu- 
rialiensis  Arabice  nunc  primum  ediderunt  Franc.  Codera  et 
Jul.  Ribera.''     8vo.     Madrid,  1885. 

In  the  Litemrisches   Centralblatty  No.  26  of  20th,  June, 
is  a  notice  of  the  "  Saadia  Al-Fajumi,  Arabische  Psalraen- 
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iibersctzniig,  nocli  einer  Miinchoner  Handsclirlfl  licrai 
nnd  in  Deutsche  iibertragen,"  tor  Dr.  8.  H.  Mai 
Theil.  In  No.  27  "  Die  Zahiriten,  ilir  Lehrayt 
ibre  Geschichte,"  by  Dr.  Goldzilier,  is  fiivourably 
as  being  a  rery  important  contribution  to  our  kno 
the  development  of  Musaliiian  jurisprudenco  and 
Mid  in  No.  31  "Daa  Matriarcliat  bci  den  Atten 
Uebersetzung aus  dcniIIoimndischcn,*'by  Mr.  G.  A. ' 
Leiden,  is  noticed.    Tottiia  last  allusion  has  already 

In  the  JkiitKht  Liternliirzeilitnff,  No.  22,  of  3( 
Banko's  "  Weltgcschiclite,  V.;  die  Arabisclie  Wtl 
und  daa  Reich  Karls  des  Orosseu,"  is  rcviow' 
Eaufmann,  who  praises  the  chapters  dealing  wjtii 
mencement  and  development  of  Islam  as  dieting 
valuable  evidences  of  special  research.  In  No, 
SeplcnibGr  la  a  notice  by  M.  J.  Schmidt  of  Heches' 
deux  ans  &  travera  I'Islam  18''t2-64,  vol.  ii.  M: 
Mecque;  Bugeaud  en  Afriqno";  a  work  aUo  i 
the  SaUtnlay  Renew  of  4th  July. 

Among  books  iaaued  during  the  past  year  may  be 
mentioned  "  Translatioua  of  Ancient  Arabian  Poet 
Prae-Islamic,"  by  Cliarles  J.  Lyall.  Itcvicwa  of  th 
•ppear  both  in  the  Aeademif  and  Aihcawutn  of 
October.  The  first,  bearing  the  wcU-kncwn  sig 
B.  F.  Burton,  gives  ready  testimony  to  iIjc  ti 
exceptional  scholarabip,  but  does  not  find  in  )i 
that  most  rare  of  all  rarities  in  renderings  from 
texts,  tlte  "  peculiar  carhet  of  the  original."  Bur 
words  immediately  fitllowing  this  expression  are  < 
repetition,  not  only  from  their  characteristic  fore 
show  the  dilliculty  of  the  ta^k  signified:  "  Thi 
Oriental  poetry  is  spirit-stirring  as  a  trumpet  eou 
the  worda  bo  thin.  It  ia  heady  as  the  goldon 
LibanuB,  which  tastes  like  water  and  is  potent  as 
the  clear  contrary  of  our  uiuetcenth-ceutury  style, 
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be  represented  only  by  the  verse  of  the  old  English  ballad, 
or  by  the  prose  of  the  Book  of  Job."  From  the  review  in 
the  AtheruBum^  the  concluding  passage  may  be  taken  to 
express  the  general  opinion  entertained  of  Mr.  Lyall's  great 
merits:  ''The  book  is  replete  with  novel  and  valuable 
materials  for  the  student  of  poetry,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
it  will  receive  the  hearty  welcome  which  so  original, 
scholarly,  and  charming  a  collection  deserves.'"  There  may 
also  be  noted  :  B.  Dvorak,  **  Ueber  die  Fremdworter  in 
Kor&n'' — ''Ibu  Giunft,"  de  flexione  libellus,  arabice  nunc 
primum  edidit  in  latinum  sermonem  transtulit,  notis  illustravit 
Godfredus  Hoburg.  H.  Derenbourg  ''Les  MSS.  Arabes  de 
TEscurial,"  tome  i.  H.  Derenbourg  and  J.  Spiro,  "  Chresto- 
mathie  ^l^mentaire  de  I'Arabe  Littoral,  avec  un  glossaire/' 
"Arabic  Bibliography,"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger.  Prof. 
Giuseppe  Sapeto,  "  Grammatica  arabica  volgare  ad  use  delle 
scuole  techniche,"  2^  ediz.  Professor  M.  Nahmias  "  Manuale 
pratico  d^'italiano  e  arabo  niodemo,  per  use  dei  viaggiatore 
italiani  in  Oriente."  "Ueber  meine  Samralung  Oriental* 
ischer  Handscriften  "  by  Alfred  von  Krenier.  [Upon  this 
last  work  Miiller  remarks  in  the  Oesterreichische  Manats- 
schrijl  fur  den  Orient  for  August,  that  these  MSS.  which, 
with  the  exception  of  17  relating  to  Turkish  and  Persian- 
speaking  districts,  belong  entirely  to  Arabic  Literature,  were 
collected  by  Hcrr  von  Kremer  during  a  period  of  over  30 
years  (1849-80)  in  various  centres  of  Muhammadan  life  in 
the  East.]  Ahlwardt  (W.),  Verzeichniss  der  Landberg'schen 
Sammlunjr  Arabischen  Handschriften.  Socin's  "Arabische 
Grammatik.  Paradigmen,  Littcratur,  Ohrestomathie  und 
Glossar,"  of  which  an  English  translation  has  appeared : 
"  Le  Livre  de  Sibawailii :  Traite  de  Grammaire  Arabe,'* 
tome  ii.  part  1,  by  H.  Derenbourg.  Dieterici  (P.),  Die 
Abhandlunger  der  Ichwan  es  SafiL  in  Auswalil.  Fifth  edition 
of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Frangais  Arabo  des  dialectes  vulgaires 
d'Algerie,  du  Tunisie,  de  Maroc  et  d'Egypte,  avec  la  pro- 
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noiiciation  figni^e  en  lettres  latines,"  bj  J.  J.  Mar 
foreign  systems  of  transliterating  Arabic  must,  unfur 
be  perplexing;  a  truth  self-evident  to  titc  Engli»li 
the  difiSculty  experienced  hy  liia  countrymen  in  : 
ftn  uniform  system  for  themselves. 

Two  publications  by  Brill  of  Leiden  merit  rcnisul;. 
Geographie  der  Arabisclien  Ilalbinacl  of  Abu  Muiia 
Hasan  bin  Ahmad  bin  Yakub  bin  Yusuf  bin  Dii-. 
Bakr,  and  the  Kitabu  '1  Bald&n  of  Abi  Bakr  A)i 
Muhammad  al  Haniad£ni. 

Samaritan. — Dr.  Kohii,  in  his  review  of  the  firs 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Samaritann,  noticed  in  ojr  Lit 
report,  and  again  niontionod  tUia  year  amon;,'  the 
of  the  Z.D.M.G.  vol.  xxxix.  pt.  2,  points  out  that 
aant  of  Samaritan  which  has  survived  the  laps<> 
has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  demands.  0 
Samaritan  literature  still  extant,  but  a  very  sinal 
»  acccasible,  while  in  respect  to  the  iiumeroug  5iS 
lie  inedited  in  the  Libraries  of  Oxford,  St.  rettrsbii 
Berlin,  etc.,  not  only  the  contents,  but  even  the 
scarrcly  known.  The  Bibliotheca  Samaritaiia  of  Dr. 
faeiiii  should  remedy  this  manifest  deficiency, 
tcmplatcd  periodical  issue  in  the  Hebrew  Squ.ire  i 
with  tlie  re^iuisite  Introductiun,  Kotes  and  Shj 
ahould  supply  a  series  of  valuable  text:^,  and  niiii 
the  thorough  elucidation  not  only  of  the  history,  h\ 
language  and  religious  and  spiritual  life  of  the  .S^t 
Id  conclusion,  Dr.  Ivolin  regards  the  BibHothcea  San)^ 
the  light  of  apraisewortliyundi'rfaking;  but  he  holds 
ia  to  promote  the  study  of  .Samaritan,  it  nuis:  ho  < 
completion  with  more  attention  to  grammatica)  pr<"  i 
accuracy,  and  more  systematic  and  scholarly  siii>('r\ . 
hitherto  evinced.  The  second  volume  of  the  H 
Saniaritaiia  has  recently  been  published. 
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mttiie.  —  Notwithatanding  certain  spedfio  objections  la 
some  of  the  author's  conclasions.  Dr.  Francis  Brown^s 
criticism  of  the  ''  Empire  of  the  Hittites/'  in  voL  i.  of  the* 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  admits  that  Dr.  Wright's 
book  '^  opens  a  new  and  attractive  field  to  the  general  reader,, 
and  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  concerned  for  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament.'"  He  further  points- 
out  the  strong  evidence  that  there  was  once  a  large  and 
formidable  population  between  the  Middle  Euphrates  and 
Orontes,  with  some  kind  of  natural  organization,  to  whicb 
the  Assyrians  gave  the  name  of  Chatti  •  •  .  and  that  the 
^'Ghittites" — A.Y.  Hittites — of  the  Bible  present  the  same 
name  in  a  very  slightly  modified  form. 

Syriac. — The  AthetuBum^  13th  June,  states  that  there  is- 
in  the  press  a  Neo-Syriac  (dialect  of  Salam&s)  translation 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis  by  Father  BSdjan.  In  the  Academy 
of  the  20th  June  is  Capt.  (Sir  Richard)  Burton'^s  review 
of  '^Kalllah  and  Dimnah,  or  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  being, 
an  account  of  their  literary  history,  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation of  the  later  Syriac  version  of  the  same  and  Notes,'^ 
by  J.  G.  N.  Keith-Falconer.  The  eighth  Essay  in  the 
*'Studia  Biblica"  is  a  careful  study  by  Dr.  Gwilliam  of  a 
Syriac  version  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Mark  in  the 
Tat  tarn  collect  iou. 

The  advertised  course  on  Semitic  languages  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  comprises  no  less  than  thirteen  series 
of  Lectures  for  advanced  students,  among  them  being  one 
each  for  Syriac,  Aramaean,  Ethiopic,  Babylonian,  Akkadian 
and  Sumcrian. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
in  Boston  (1885),  Professor  Hall  reported  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Professor  Albert  Long,  intimating  that  he  had  found 
a  fragment  of  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  containing;  a 
portion  of  St.  Luke.     It  was  not  Peshitto,  but  in  the  style: 
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of  the  Harkleneian  version.  He  had  also  received 
of  fragmenta  of  Syrian  MSS.  from  the  Rer.  Dr.  Hay 
obtwned  from  »  monastery  in  the  Tdt  (name  i 
rather  valiiable  as  specimens  of  writing  than  for  oti; 
Of  two  carefully  examined,  one,  a  leaf  from  it  L 
was  in  splendid  Estrangela,  of  uuceri^n  a^'f,  i 
portions  of  leasons  from  tliree  of  the  four  iioi-j 
other  was  in  old  EstrangeUi,  and  Professor  Niil 
identified  it  as  almost  a  similar  text  to  one  fourd 
Ancient  Syriac  documents — a  part  of  a  Syriac  t 
of  Eusebitts.  Of  the  remainiug  fragments,  the  mos 
able  was  a  folio  (two  leaves)  of  vellum,  each  It 
over  16  by  11^  inches  in  dimension:  it  was  a  str 
written  iu  magnificent  monumental  Estrangula. 
vellam,  written  in  old  Jacobite,  contained  an  cut! 
"  Supplications  of  (the  feast  of)  my  Lord  James  (or 
Among  the  new  books  on  Philology  advertise 
At/unteum's  special  List  on  tlio  18th  July  last 
the  Verzeichniss  der  Sachau'sclicn  Sauiinluri^ 
Haodschriflen. 

Ethiapic,  or  HimyariUc.  —  Cndor  the  hcadini; 
Qlouea,  the  Austrian  MonaUsc/iri/t  fiir  den  Ori, 
learned  notice  of  Dr.  J.  II.  Mordtmanu's  ]>njxr 
Uimyaritio  Inscriptions,  the  third  in  the  list  ut' 
ToL  xxzix.  part  2  of  the  German  Oriental  Society' 
before  specified. 

Aryan  Langaage&. — Sanakrit. — Among  the  p^ijn 
specified  in  tlie  coutents  of  tho  four  parts  of  tlie  \ 
maybe  selected  for  repetition  under  this  head:  ]. 
Aufrecht's  "  Strophcn  von  Klilidasa":— in  this  the 
has  brought  together  those  verses  which,  iu  the  S 
and  other  writings  accessible  to  him,  have  been  at 
K&lid&sa,  but  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  wt 
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at  present  known  to  exist.  2.  Dr.  F.  Kielhom's  **Prftkritw6rte 
in  Mah&bh&shya"  : — the  writer  observes  that  a  few  Prakrit 
words  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Mah&bhftshya,  but  the  more 
interesting  of  these  do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  received 
any  attention. 

In  the  Oesterreichsche  Monat8%chrift  fur  den  Orient  for  May 
and  June,  1885,  Professor  George  Btihler,  of  Vienna,  reviews 
at  length  '^  A  Second  Report  in  Search  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in 
the  Bombay  Circle."  Like  the  former  report,  he  considers  it 
to  be  replete  with  matter  both  interesting  and  instructive ; 
and  he  remarks  that  Dr.  Petersen  can  render  a  very  great 
service  to  his  colleagues  if  he  will  see  that  all  the  Sanskrit 
anthologies  are  printed.  In  the  number  for  July  Professor 
Biihler  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Professor  Jolly's  "  Tagore 
Law  Lectures,"  a  work  useful  to  the  general  student  of 
Sanskrit,  and  the  first  attempt  to  trace  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  historical  development  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  topics  of  the  Hindu  Law.  His  confirmation  of  the 
discovery  that  the  so-called  Brihat  or  Vriddha  Manu  was  a 
later  recension  of  Bhrigu's  Samhita,  deprives  of  its  foundation 
the  former  opinion  that  "our  Manu  nmst  be  later  than  the 
fifth  century,  because  its  predecessor,  the  Vriddha  Manu, 
enumerated  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac."  In  the  number  for 
August,  Dr.  Rudolf  Merinnrer  reviews  the  first  volume  of 
M.  A.  Bergaigne's  *'  Etudes  sur  lo  Lexique  du  Rigveda,"  and 
trusts  til  at  the  appearance  of  his  work  will  have  the  effect  of 
giving  fresh  impetus  to  the  discussion  of  questions  connected 
with  this  particular  subject. 

In  the  Deutsche  Litcrnturzeitung^  No.  23,  "  The  Sankhya 
Aphorisms  of  Kapila,  with  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the 
Commentaries,"  translated  by  Dr.  Ballantyne,  f3rd  edition,  is 
reviewed  by  M.  Deussen,  who  considers  it  to  be  the  best  work 
on  the  subject.  In  No.  29  M.  Garbe  reviews  "La  Theodic^o 
de  la  Bliairavadfrit,  ctudiee  en  elle  meme  et  dans  ses  oriijines,"*'* 
par  Ph.  Colinet,  which  he  considers  well  done,  though  diffuse ; 
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«)d  in  No.  30  ie  a  review  of  Prof.  Edgren*a  Sarskrit  ( 
which  ia  said  to  be  based  essentially  upon  AVIiitucy 
iDg  its  isolated  faults,  but  behind  it  in  exactness  of  ( 
correctness  of  printing. 

At  (he  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental 
Boston,  on  the  6tli  May,  1885,  Profcisaur  Ilopkin:^ 
reasons  for  di8sentin<;  from  Bumcirs  argument  in 
tiie  date  of  the  Mdnara-d/iarma-idslm,  T\'e  c 
thinks,  judge  the  age  of  the  work  by  its  latest  piy 
have  no  grounds  for  narrowing  the  date  to  tho 
Pulike^i  I.  Professor  'Whitney  concurred  in  this  * 
further  alluded  to  his  own  work  on  "  Numerical  Res 
Indexes  of  Sanskrit  Tense  and  Conjugation  Stems," 
through  the  press;  dcHcribcd  its  character,  ami  l 
examples  of  the  statistics  of  classification  he  had  aiIo|a 
Lanman  continued  the  discussion,  and  took  occasion  t 
a  Sanskrit  manuscript  of  a  Ilinda  trrntisc  on  I.o^'io,  < 
come  into  his  hands  since  the  October  nicctiii<.'.  A 
Professor  Edgren,  of  tho  Nebraska  University,  on  thf 
7<ifi-clas8  in  Sanskrit  was  presented  by  Professor 
Professor  M.  Bloouifield,  of  Baltimore,  remarked 
"Vedic  derivatives  of  the  root  prtif  "  ask,"  hitJierlo 
Btood,  and  referred  to  the  respective  translations  o 
tiymn  by  Weber,  Ludwig,  and  Grill  as  missing  tin 
the  original. 

The  Aeademtf  of  tho  6th  June  quotes  from  the  ( 
Unirenitif  Reporter,  Mr.  Cecil  Beiulall's  prclimiiia 
on  his  tour  in  Northern  India  in  the  previous 
search  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  In  its  issue  of  the  29l 
we  are  told  that  among  those  cullccted  in  Nepal  i; 
leaf  copy  of  Niirada  written  in  A.n.  1407,  whicli  eo 
mtircly  new  recension  of  that  iaw-givcr's  code, 
of  the  work,  Mdiitira  nySya  fHitrain  Naraila  proih 
confirms  the  Indian  tradition  aa  to  its  connection 
celebrated  Institutes  of  Manu.      Mr.   Bendall  has 
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MS.  to  Professor  Jolly  of  Wurzburg,  who  is  printing  the 
text.  The  Athenasum  of  the  15th  Augast,  1885,  notifies 
that  Mr.  Cecil  Bendall,  Fellow  of  Gains  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Oriental  Books  at  the  British  Hosenm, 
has  accepted  the  post  of  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  University 
College,  London. 

Part  I.  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Old  Collection  of  Sanskrit 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Deccan  College,  issaed  during  the 
past  year,  was  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
F.  Kielhorn,  and  Part  IL  with  Index  by  Prof.  B.  G. 
Bhandarkar. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Academy^  we  learn  that  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  Mr.  Anundoram  Borooah,  Officiating 
Magistrate  and  Collector,  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Amarakosa,  to  which  end  he  had  borrowed  a  large 
number  of  MSS.  from  various  quarters,  among  them  the 
entire  Kosa  Collection  of  the  India  Office,  which  is  probably 
the  richest  that  any  library  can  boast.  Subject  to  receiving 
substantial  support,  he  intended  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  of 
the  text,  with  the  commentaries  of  Xirasvami  and  Bayamu- 
kuta  in  full,  and  material  extracts  from  all  other  important 
commentaries. 

The  Academy  of  July  4  notices  an  interesting  monograph 
by  Dr.  Von  Brandke  on  Dydua  Asura,  Ahura-Mazdd,  und 
die  Asuras^  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show,  by  passages  from 
the  Rig- Veda  and  other  works,  the  true  signification  of 
Asiira, 

The  Academy  of  July  11  publishes  the  Latin  diploma  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  conferring  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  Prof.  Bamkrishna 
Gopal  Bhandarkar,  of  the  Deccan  College,  Bombay.  This 
is  an  honourable  reco":nition  of  the  learned  Professor's  hisrh 
proficiency  in  the  ancient  languages  of  India.  Professor 
Bhandarkar  has  long  been  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
London   Royal   Asiatic   Society,  and  is   an   important   con- 
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tributor   to   the   namber  of  the   Journal    of  the 
Branch,  noticed  in  p.  lxi  ante. 

In  reviewing  "  The  Ordinances  of  Mann,"  tnrnsl: 
the  Saiifltcrit,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  late  A.  C. 
the  Afheiurum  of  June  6,  1885,  states  that  the  Ir 
Bound  scholarship  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Indi: 
qualify  hiui  in  an  eminent  dr;;ree  for  the  uik 
He  had  only  however  reached  the  b^inning  of  tl 
lecture  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  l:ty 
pen,  and  for  the  remaining  five  lectures  we  aro  iu< 
Dr.  E.  W.  Hopkins.  It  is  added  that  a  happier 
an  editor  could  not  hare  been  made,  that  Dr. 
had  cordially  entered  into  the  scheme  of  the 
originally  devised,  and  had  ably  suj'jilemeutcd  Br. 
annotations  left  incomplete  at  his  death. 

The  Alhcnteum  of  June  13  contains  an  interest 
manicatiott  from  Professur  Max  Miiller,  funiisliin^ 
the  existence  of  the  "  Iloriuzi  Palm  Loaves '"  in  a 
in  which  year  they  arc  spoken  of  with  reference 
former  history.  In  the  4th  and  18th  July  and  dtl 
a  discussion  is  carried  on  between  Professors  JIa 
and  Bcal  as  to  the  value  of  the  historical  and  palso 
evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  assi<:iit'd  to  these  lea 
O.  Biihler,  C.I.E.,  contributes  a  note  on  this  subje 
Indian  Antii/iiarsf  for  Augu.st,  inlimating  that  a  s 
pklm-lcaf  MS.  had  been  newly  di:icuvcred  in  Japai 
Biinyiu  Nanjio.  It  is  but  a  single  fragment,  but 
high  importance  for  Indian  Palccography.  The 
are  Buddhistic  and  probably  belong  to  one  of  I 
Stktras.  Short  as  the  piece  is,  it  funiislies  several  > 
not  hitherto  found  in  Sanskrit  dictionaries. 

the  At/ieiueuiii  ot  llth  July  mentions  that  tbu  i 
the  "Anecdota  Oxonicnsia  (Aryan  ScriosJ,"  tbeii 
pablication,  would  contain  the  "Shamiosamgralia," 
tion  of  Buddhist  technical  terms.    The  materials  wi  1 1 
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by  Kenyiu  Kasawara,  one  of  the  Buddhist  priests  who  came 
from  Japan  to  Oxford  to  study  Sanskrit,  and  who  died  soon 
after  his  return  to  Japan.  Prof.  Max  Muller,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Wenzel,  the  well-known  Tibetan  scholar,  who  has  been  resi- 
dent at  Oxford  for  several  years,  had  superintended  the  work 
when  passing  through  the  press.  It  contains  copious  notes 
and  indices. 

Prof.  George  Buhler  writes  to  the  Academy  of  15th  August 
giving  a  short  description  of  a  Saurayantra  belonging  to  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes,  which,  being  of  good  execution,  and  apparently 
some  antiquity — perhaps  between  300  and  400  years — ^be 
deems  worthy  of  notice.  This  tablet  was  probably  used  in 
worshipping  the  sun,  just  as  the  Bhaumayantra  in  the  adora- 
tion of  the  planet  Mars.  Edgren's  ^^  Compendious  Sanskrit 
Grammar,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Scenic  Prakrit,"  being 
No.  xiii.  of  Triibner's  Simplified  Grammars,  is  commended 
in  the  Literarmhes  Centralhlatt  of  the  24th  October.  Re- 
views of  the  same  work,  both  in  the  main  favourable, 
had  before  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  11th  and  Atheneeum 
of  25th  July.  So  also  Jolly's  "  Outlines  of  an  History  of 
the  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  Inheritance,  and  Adoption, 
as  contained  in  the  original  Sanskrit  treatises,"  is  again 
favourably  noticed  in  the  Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung  of 
the  14th  November.  In  the  Academy  of  January  9  is  a  letter 
from  Professor  Max  Miiller  stating  that  he  is  not  aware  any 
Sanskrit  scholar  had  ever  referred  the  date  of  the  K&m&vana 
to  later  than  the  7th  century  a.d.,  but  as  regards  that  century 
the  testimony  of  Subandhu  was  available.  The  same  paper 
of  the  13th  February,  referring  to  Sanskrit  study  in  Benares, 
mentions  that  the  Pratisakhya  of  the  White  Yajurveda  with 
Uvata's  Commentary ;  Bhartrihari's  Vakyapadiya ;  Tantra- 
viirttika,  the  great  Mimumsu  work  of  Kumarilabhatta;  and  Pra- 
s&stapadabhashya,  the  oldest  commentary  on  the  Vaiseshika- 
sutras,  are  in  progress  in  the  local  series.  Other  items  of 
literary  interest  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  city 
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■re  also  giren.     The  Academy  of  the  13th  March 
notice  by  Professor  Max  Muller  of  Oriootal  Iranslatii 
National  Anthem ;  induding  one  by  Professor  Webt 
lines  added  to  the  old  aud  well-known  verse.     On 
objection  to  these  is  that  they  deviate  from  the  rb 
metre  of  the  original,  an  objection  to  wliicli  Captai 
has  something  to  say  in  reply  in  the  next  week's  is9u 
forth  a  rejoinder  in  tJie  nunibor  succeeding.     Wo  Ii 
the  same  source  that  the  Executive   Committee  o 
Univeruty  had  decided  to  discontinue  tlie  Chair  of 
and  Modem  Oriental  Langunges,  occupied  for  17 
Professor  Roebrig.      In  the    philology   noica   of   i 
joamal  of  April  10th  we  learn  that  Dr.  Bclitlingk'^ 
Dictionary  was  near  completion,  and  that  the  eaai 
ms   about    to    re-edit   Panini'a   Grammar.      The 
number  contains  a  careful  review  of  Whitney's  Ro( 
Forms,  etc.,  a  work  already  mentioned.     Mr.  Cecil 
iastructive    and   elaborately-illustrated   vohinie   des( 
"  Journey  of  Literary  and  Archrcological  Ili,-;^i:arcli 
■nd  Northern  India,"  will  be  welcome,  not  only  to 
gists,  bnt  to  Sanskrit  scholars  and  connoisseurs  in  , 
It  is    brief,  bnt  full  of   information  well  tabulated 
together,  and   supplements   the   previous  itoma   of 
infiinnatian  received  on  the  subject. 

Among  books  recently  published  in  Sanskrit,  oi 
thereto,  may  be  mentioned  : — Knja9okhara  Pracand: 
Ein  Drama.  Zum  erstcn  Male  hrsg.  v.  C  Gappellen: 
Niti  Patha.  By  Ealikrislma  Datta: — Modliava  e 
Di«me  en  dix  octca,  et  un  prologue  do  Bhavabhouti. 
da  Sanskrit  par  G.  Strehly,  Professeur  an  CoU^gt 
fmc&ii  d'nno  Preface  par  A.  Bct^aigiie: — The  Souj; 
«r  Bhagavad-Gita,  from  the  MaliiLbli&rata.  Traush 
the  Sanskrit  text  by  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I. :— Agos 
Sanskrit  Gems,  edited  by  Bfim  D&s  Sen : — Dwadasha 
or  tlie  Twelve  Hymns.    By  Anaudatirtha  BImgav 
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tsharya : — Jyotisha  S&r.  The  essence  of  Astrology,  Sanskrit 
and  Hindi.  By  Pandit  Brindaban  D&s : — Mahurtam&rtandah 
Satikab  ;  a  treatise  on  days  auspicious  for  commencing  any 
work: — Shiva  Puran;  or  the  Puran  glorifying  Shiva.  By 
the  reputed  author  Vyas;  together  with  a  commentary  in 
Sanskrit : — Siddhanta  Chandrik&.  By  Bamashrama : — Yad- 
nyavalkya  Shiksha  ;  or,  instruction  in  proper  articulation 
and  pronunciation,  by  Yadnyavalkya  : — Yajurvida-Sanhita ; 
or  a  collection  of  the  Mantras  of  the  Shukla  or  White  Yajur- 
veda : — Veda  chrestomathie,  by  A.  Hildebrandt : — Das  Dham- 
mapada  metrisch  iibertragen,  by  Th.  Schulze: — Sanskrit 
Worterbuch  in  kurzerer  Fassung,  div.  6,  part  i.  by 
Bohtlingk : — The  Divyavadana,  a  collection  of  early  Buddhist 
Legends,  ed.  by  E.  B.  Cowell  and  R.  A.  Neil : — ^Panini's 
Grammatik,  hrsg.  u.  ubers.  v.  Otto  Bohtlingk: — Indo-Gter- 
manische  Grammatiken,  Band  ii.  Supplement : — The  Roots, 
Verb  Forms,  and  Primary  Derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit 
Language,  a  supplement  to  his  Sanskrit  Grammar,  by  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  Yale  College  (Leipzig,  1885).  Also  German 
translations  of  the  same  book  by  H.  Zimmer, 

Vol.  xxvi.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  contains 
part  2,  or  books  iii.  and  iv.,  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmaua, 
translated  by  Professor  Eggeling,  of  which  the  former 
part,  or  books  i.  and  ii.  appeared  in  vol.  xii,  of  this 
remarkable  series. 

An  article  headed  "  Translations  of  the  Rig  Veda,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Athcnccum  of  the  6th  February  last,  is  short 
but  suggestive.  It  refers  to  the  increasing  popularity  which 
Vedic  Literature,  and  more  particularly  the  Rig  Veda  itself, 
has  acquired  among  native  students.  An  edition  of  the  latter, 
begun  at  Bombay  in  1876,  with  both  a  Marathi  and  English 
translation  ;  Dayananda  Sarasvati's  edition,  with  translations 
and  commentary  in  Sanskrit  and  Hindi ;  and  the  first  volume 
of  a  quite  recent  Bengali  translation  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  of  the 
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Beo^  Civil  Service — all  these  bear  tcstimouy  to  t1 
tioD  of  this  branch  of  study  to  the  present  gencratioD 
flcholara. 

Pdli. — In  the  Acadtmy  of  the  19th  September 
Morris  writes  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Pflli 
aD(l  Buddhist  Literature  will  hail  the  appea.ranc 
excellent  sod  carefully-edited  text  of  tli(>  Suit 
which  had  just  been  issued  by  the  Pftli  T<  xt  .Stioi- 
its  publications  for  1884.  The  Journal  of  tlin  S< 
the  same  year,  and  part  1,  Sagatha-Vagga,  of  ilif  > 
Nikftya  of  the  Sutta-Pitaka,  edited  by  M.  L.^oii  I 
also  been  pabliahed.  In  vol.  xx.  of  the  "  8.i':i  < 
of  the  East "  are  Vinaya  texts,  translated  from 
by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberj,'. 

Mijller*8  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  PfLlI  Laiiguag 
a  lengthy  notice  Id  i\w  LUeratiir-Blatt  forOclober- 
1885.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  of  Triihncr'a  ! 
Grammar  Series  edited  by  Br.  Rost.  It  is  also  c< 
on  in  the  Academy  of  the  3rd  October,  \\'bi>rc  it 
that,  notwithstanding  some  shortcomings,  it  is  tlio 
on  Pili  Grammar  now  obtainable  in  any  European  b 

Pr6krit.—\o\.  xxii.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  tlj 
*'  Guna  Sutras.  Translated  from  Prakrit  by  £ 
Fart  I.  Ak&iinga  Sutra  ;  tlio  Kalpa  Sutra." 


8\nkale»i.  —  Tho  Afhenmtm  of  35th  July 
Catalogae  of  PcLli,  Sinhalese  and  Sanskrit  Manu 
the  Temple  Libraries  of  Ceylon,"  recently  print* 
Government  Press,  Colombo.  The  Malii  MmJali 
de  Zoysa,  Government  translator,  who  liad  for 
of  years  been  engaged  on  its  compilation,  imfortun 
before  completion  of  his  work.  Ho  was  a  Sinhalese 
of  high  linguistic   attainments,   and   a  frequent   i 
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to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Colombo.  As  fiur 
back  as  the  autumn  of  1875  he  had  reported  to  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  island  on  the  results  of  his  inspection  of  tho 
temple  libraries.  In  the  present  publication  those  results 
are  classified  in  all  their  details  under  appropriate  heads: 
but  a  last  section,  to  have  been  reserved  for  works  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind,  was  not  ready  for  the  press  at  the  author^s 
death,  and  the  Catalogue  is  so  far  incomplete.  In  its  present 
state,  however,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  P41i  and  Sinhalese  literature. 

We  gather  from  the  Academy  of  the  29th  August  that 
Shakspere  is  in  favour  with  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  for  whose 
benefit  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  has  been  translated, 
with  the  addition  of  verses  to  be  sung  in  chorus  in  the 
Sinhalese  stage  adaptation. 

Pahlavi. — Vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
contains  the  third  part  of  Dr.  West^s  Pahlavi  Texts,  of 
which  the  previous  parts  are  in  vols.  v.  and  xviii.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Dinal  Mainog-i-Ehirad,  or  Opinions  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom ;  the  Sikand  G6m&nlk  YigAr,  or  the 
doubt-dispelling  explanation ;  and  the  Sad  Dar,  or  hundred 
subjects. 

Zend, — A  curious  dissertation  on  the  words  aqaretem  qaren& 
(sic),  interpreted  as  the  majesty,  or  happy  state  of  the  just, 
leading  on  to  the  definition  of  other  expressions  in  the  Avesta, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Musion  of  August,  1885,  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  E.  Wilhelm  of  the  Jena  University. 

In  the  Lileratur-Blaity  No.  iv.  of  the  second  volume  or 
last  quarter  of  1885,  is  a  notice  of  the  first  part  of  Karl 
Geldner^s  Avesta,  which  promises,  by  the  great  care  taken 
in  compiling  and  collating,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  previous 
editions,  and  to  merit  the  thanks  of  all  Zend  students. 

Under  the  title  of  ''  Civilization  of  the  Eastern  Iranians  in 
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uiciont  tiraea,  irith  an  iDtroduction  on  iho  Helinii 
Avesta,"  Mr.  Darab  Dostur  FeshoUn  Saujani,  B.A. 
of  tli6  German  Oriental  Society,  lias  complotej  a  ti 
of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Geiger's  OstiraH'tschc  KuHur  in 
lately  publishgd  by  Frowde. 

PfrAian.^M.  Janioa  Darmostcter's  inaus;ural  \> 
College  de  France  laat  year,  under  the  designation  of  i 
aur  la  huhire  de  la  Ferae,  liaa  been  published,  as  wi 
clever  paper  on  the  Mahdi,  in  tho  "  Bibliotheque 
Elzevirienno."  No.  41  of  the  eerios  ia  "  Lea 
Penluos  de  la  Perao  et  de  TAsayrie.  I.  Perse,"  by 
M^nant. 

The  Academy  of  September  5  states  that  Mr 
WoUaston's  Complete  EnglUh-Persiatt  Dictionary 
advanced  state  of  preparation-;  that  it  will  appear  ii 
quarto  volume  of  about  ono  thousand  pages ;  but  \ 
withstanding  a  grant  in  aid  from  tho  Secrcttiry  of  .^ 
publisliers  appeal  to  Oriental  Societies,  auil  in 
interested  in  Persian,  to  subscribe  for  copies  to  <i 
great  cost  of  publication. 

Mr.  Finn's  Persian  far  Trarellera  is  said  by  the  ro 
the  Academy  of  the  20th  September  to  be  a  welcom 
bution  to  our  word-books  for  "all  scholars  who  nrr 
for  any  addition  to  tho  materials  now  existing  for  :i 
tion  of  a  dictionary  of  tho  living  languiigo  of  Ir.i 
he  objeet«,  as  the  Afheimum  had  done  before,  to  l)i< 
traoBcriptiott  which  has  been  followed  for  Aiiglicizin 
words. 

Mr.  Sidney  Churchilt  has  a  short  jtaper  in  tlie  A' 
Deeombor  19,  on  the  Matla'u'th-Shaim,  vol.  ii.  i>> 
the  Tehran  Press  by  the  Saniu'd-daulah,  It  lis  n 
account  of  the  city  of  Mash-had  and  its  nutabilia. 

A   second    edition    of    Palincr's    Simplified    G  va 
Hindnstwii,  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  the  first  vuti 
VOL.  xvni. — [nbw  •■uu.] 
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Dictionnaire  FraD^ais-Persan,  by  J.  B.  Nicolas,  A — ^E,  are 
reported  available.  Id  the  Recaeil  des  teztes  relatife  4 
I'histoire  des  Seljoucides,  par  M.  Th.  Hootsma,  vol.  i.,  ^'  His- 
toire  des  Seljoucldes  du  Kerman  par  Mahammad  Ibrahim,'*^ 
has  been  quite  recently  published  by  BrilL 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Schefer's  Chrestamaihie  Persane 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils  at  the  Ecole  Sp^ciale  des  Langues 
Orientales  Yivantes,  belongs  to  that  class  of  publications  which 
the  industrious  and  able  author  knows  so  well  how  to  prepare. 
The  only  flaw  is  one  which  may  be  rather  apparent  to  the  eye 
of  an  English  than  a  Continental  critic ;  and  that  is,  the 
diminutive  character  of  the  Persian  type. 

'^  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Kasvin  to  Hamadan,  across  the 
Karaghan  Country,"  is  the  title  of  a  lately  published  volume 
(Madras,  1885),  in  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  Under  Secretary  to 
Government,  describes  his  personal  experience  of  Persia.  In 
a  literary  point  of  view  its  ofEcial  form  hardly  does  justice  to 
so  promising  a  launch  into  the  world  of  letters.  The  book 
is  favourably  noticed  in  the  Athenmim  of  February  27th,  and 
has  met  with  like  welcome  in  other  periodicals. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner,  of  New  York,  have  issued  a  new 
volume  entitled  "  Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imdms,"  by  Mr. 
James  Basset,  a  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  His 
narrative  extends  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  or  from 
1871  to  1885.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  Urmia  and 
the  country  between  Urmia  and  Ilamadan  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  most  attractive  to  readers  of  travel,  as  it  is  less  known 
than  the  author's  routes  from  Tehran  to  Mashhad  on  one  side, 
and  to  Bushalir  on  the  other,  which  have  been  repeatedly 
traversed  and  described  by  Englishmen. 

Vol.  i.  part  i.  of  the  Umdatu't  Tawarikh,  in  Persian,  by 
Lala  Sohan  Lai,  to  be  completed  in  eight  volumes,  has  been 
announced  among  Messrs.  Trijbner's  new  Oriental  publications. 
It  is  edited  in  English  by  Captain  R.  C.  Temple. 

The  "  Trois  Comedies  traduites  du  Dialecte  Turc  Azeri  en 
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Pcnaa  par  Mirza  Dja'far  et  publi^es  d'aprea  I'ed 
Tcliran  arec  ua  Glossaire  et  des  Notes "  forms  an 
little  volume  for  which  studetita  of  Persian  ar-o  itidebt 
Bftrbior  de  Meynard  and  the  late  Stanislas  Oiiyard. 
more  proGcieut,  the  Tcliran  edition  itself  is  pret'erabU 
the  stamp  of  geuuinenoss,  both  in  binding  and  typo, 
a  trace  of  tlic  European  printer  or  publisher.  T 
'* comedies"  in  the  French  are  all  to  be  found  in  i\u 
edition ;  and  indeed  other  dramatic  sketctica  also. 

Bal£chi. — The  Eeverend  Arthur  Lewis'  "  Bahiclii 
in  tho  language  spoken  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  tlic-  ' 
Hilla,  was  noticed  in  the  Academy  of  Juno  6,  1885 
were  recommended  as  likely  to  interest  bolli  tlic  y 
and  student  of  folk-lore;  and,  having  been  tak(;ii  du 
tho  lips  of  the  Panj&b  Frontier  Baliichls,  are  uiil 
genuine.     Translations  are  attached. 

Brahui.^A.  contribution  to  tho  Asiatic  Society' 
by  Dr.  Th.  Duka  promises  to  throw  additional  li^h 
study  of  this  hmguagc,  which  Mr.  Cust  has  clai 
Pashtu,  to  represent  the  Iranic  branch  of  tho  Aryan 
It  will  appear  in  January. 

Urdu. — Mr.  Platts  has  done  good  service  by  his  pi 
of  tho  Dictionary  of  Uni&,  Climical  Hindi  nnd  En-jl 
his  work  lias  met  with  the  favour  which  it  nieril 
hands  of  the  reviewer.  The  commendation  given 
the  Alhenwum  of  the  20th  June  (1S85)  is  not  mcrely 
it  applies  to  the  book  in  detail  and  on  given  grouiid-j 
can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  on  tho  proposition  i 
Ilindustaui  lexicographer  should  be  without  a  compli 
leJge  of  Persian,  and,  as  a  natural  cousec) nonce,  o 
Arabic  phraseology  which  forms  part  and  parcel  of  th 
Iranian  tongue."      And  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  t 
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condition  ''is  fulfilled  in  an  excellent  way  by  Mr.  Platts, 
who  is  as  competent  in  the  one  language  as  in  the  other/' 

Bengali — ^We  learn  that  the  first  part  of  an  Encyclopeedic 
dictionary  in  Bengali,  edited  by  two  native  scholars,  has 
been  published  in  India.  It  contains  descriptive  derivations 
of  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  words  with  Sutras  quoted  from 
Panini  the  grammarian ;  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindi  words 
introduced  into  the  Bengali  language ;  notes  on  the  ancient 
and  modem  religious  beliefs  of  India,  the  Vedas,  Pur&ns, 
Tantras  and  other  sacred  books  ;  besides  short  articles  em- 
bracing the  whole  range  of  modem  science.  A  grammar  of 
the  language,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Blumhardt,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  notified  as  in  preparation.  Mr.  H.  A. 
D.  Philips  has  published  Kopul  Kundala,  a  Tale  of  Bengali 
life,  translated  from  the  Bengali  of  Bunkim  Chandra  Chatterjee. 

Bih&rl, — The  Academy  of  the  20th  June  last  year  has 
much  to  say  with  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  Comparative 
Dictionary  of  the  Bih^ri  Language,  on  which  Dr.  Hoernle 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson  had  been  for  long  engaged.  Opposite 
the  title-page  are  four  maps  showing  the  progress  of  the 
language  from  the  old  Prakrit  of  B.C.  500  to  the  Bihdr! 
dialects  of  the  present  day.  The  part  comprises  an  intro- 
duction of  fifty  pages,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  system 
of  transliteration  and  spelling  adopted  by  the  editors,  and 
other  necessary  details;  forty  pages  of  dictionary  proper, 
and  ten  pages  of  the  promised  Index  to  the  Ramayan  of 
Tul'sl  Das.  Although  nominally  a  dictionary  of  the  Bihart 
language,  it  deals  scientifically  with  all  the  Aryan  languages 
of  India,  from  Sindhi  on  the  extreme  west,  to  Assamese 
on  the  extreme  east.  According  to  the  "  Calcutta  English- 
man," it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
diligence  and  erudition  displayed  by  Dr.  Hoerale  and  Mr. 
Grierson  upon  a  subject  apparently  so  uninviting.     A  glanco 
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at  the  list  of  philological  works  laid  undor  contribi 
be  enough  to  coDvioce  tlie  reader  of  the  wide  aod 
character  of  the  authors'  iuvcstigations.  Another 
the  Dictionary  is  in  the  Austrian  Moiiatsschrift  fiir  d 
tot  December. 

Mr.  Grierson  has  also  published  parts  i.  to  iv.  o 
Grammars  of  the  Dialects  and  Sub-dialects  of  tl 
Langua;^"  compiled  under  the  orders  of  the  Gover 
BeogaL  They  are  thus  arranged  : — 1.  Introducti 
map.  11.  Bhojpuri  dialect  of  Shahabad,  Sarati,  Ch 
North  Muzaffarpur  and  tho  Eastern  portion  of  N.W,  I 
III.  Magadhi  dialect  of  South  Patna  and  Gaja.  IV 
Bhojpuri  dialect  of  Central  and  South  M  tiznff^irpi' 
gentleman's  work  ou  "Bihar  Peasant  Life"  i:^  v 
information  of  great  value  to  scholars  and  gcucr 
is  a  worthy  specimen  of  the  resources  of  the  Dongal  '■ 
Press,  and  cannot  fail  to  cnliance  tlic  already  high 
of  its  author. 

The  Homeicard  Mail  of  6th  July  says  that  a  clio 
tare  of  veniacular  Beng&li  has  been  called  into  ex 
late  years  and  that  the  province  of  Bihir  lia$i  ^ainoi 
literaty  distinction.  Foremost  among  the  pioiu'tr^  u 
i«  noted  tho  Kliodga  Viliis  Press  at  Bangklxmr,  whii 
•ends  forth  work  after  work  in  Iliiidi,  eacli  steail 
in  tlie  scale  of  improvement.  As  an  instajice  is 
Bb&8ti&-Sflra,  or  a  selection  from  the  best  writers 
in  the  first  part  of  which  are  specimens  from  I 
B4j&  Siva  Fras&d,  Babfl  Ilarischnndra,  Sri  Giridl 
Rama  Tiw&rJ  and  Bab&  Ga<IAdliara,  all  of  whom  h 
their  mark  in  tho  vernacular  of  the  North.  Tlii> 
wapradip  is  cited  as  an  excellent  work  on  physical  < 
hy  Muushl  B&m  Prakosh  Lill,  while  the  IMalidru 
is  a  dramatic  version  of  part  of  tlio  BliAgavata  F 
Ul  Khadga  Bahadur  Mallo. 
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Asamese. — ^The  AtheruBum,  26th  September,  notes  a  remark- 
able  revival  of  linguistical  research  in  Assam,  mainlj  dae  to 
the  enlightened  zeal  of  Mr.  E.  Stack,  of  the  Shillong  Secretariat. 
The  ^^  Outline  Grammar  of  the  Kach&ri  Language/'  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Endle,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  "  Short  Account  of 
the  Kachchar  Naga  Tribe,  with  an  Outline  Grammar,  Vocabu- 
lary and  Illustrative  Sentences/^  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Soppitt,  a  young 
officer  in  administrative  charge  of  the  North  Kachar  Hills.  The 
Eachcha  Nagas  live  west  of  the  Angami  Nagas,  between  these 
and  the  Khasis  ;  their  language  has  affinities  with  Mikfr  and 
Ejich&ri.  The  same  gentleman  is  now  engaged  upon  a  Kuki 
grammar,  while  Mr.  Needham's  ^'Abor  Grammar^  is  in 
type,  and  Mr.  MacCabe's  "  Angami  Naga  Grammar '*  ready 
for  the  press.  The  last-named  language  is,  in  spite  of  its  tribal 
designation,  quite  different  from  the  Eachcha  Naga,  and  is  a 
tonic  tongue.  Mr.  Stack  himself  is  working  up  his  materials 
towards  a  grammatical  account  of  the  Bhutia  Changlo  dialect, 
and  is  likewise  preparing  from  his  rich  collectanea  a  grammar 
and  phrase  book  of  Mikir.  The  Athenmim  further  states  that, 
by  order  of  the  Assam  Secretariat,  Mr.  Soppitt  has  recently 
printed  "  A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Kachari  Tribes  in  the  North  Cachar  Hills,  with  Specimens  of 
Tales  and  Folk-lore."  The  history  of  the  Kacharis,  who 
number  upwards  of  400,000  souls,  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lyall's  able  Census  Keport  for  Assam  ; 
the  dictionary  of  the  Garo  language  under  preparation  by  the 
American  Missionaries  at  Tura,  and  the  proposed  publication 
of  Major  Macgregor's  "  Notes  on  the  Singphos  and  their 
language." 

At  the  Boston  May  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  Prof.  Avery  analyzed  and  illustrated  the  character  of 
the  said  Garo.  He  described  the  language  to  be  one  of  a 
numerous  and  loosely  affiliated  group  of  tongues  known  as 
Tibeto-Burman  ;  its  nearest  kindred  being  the  Pani-koch,  the 
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KKhmri,  the  Deori-Ohntia,  uid  the  Tipura.  KeduceJ 
hj  American  Baptist  missionaries  some  twenty  yo^T 
chancier  used  was  the  Bengali.  The  local  goveni: 
printiQg  a  Tipura  vocabulary,  and  grammars  of  the 
Hiri  were  preparing. 

Btirmete, — ^Among  the  papers  read  at  last  year's 
the  American  Philological  Association  at  Yale  was  ( 
Tibeto-Burman  group  of  languages,  by  Professor  Jo 
of  Brunswick.  It  is  stated  that  a  Burmese  traii^^lnt 
W.  W.  Hunter's  "Brief  History  of  tlio  Indian  Po 
been  published  at  Rangoon.  The  Jardino  Prizi' 
*'  The  Sources  and  Development  of  Ituriiicso  Law 
period  of  the  first  introduction  of  Indian  Law  t 
the  British  occupation  of  Pegu,"  by  Dr.  E.  Forclia 
been  published.  Of  tlireo  books  on  Burnia  reviovt 
Athtnaum  of  May  1st,  Mr.  Scott's  "Butma  .'vs  I 
as  it  will  be,**  and  Mr.  Grattaii  Qcary's  "llurni^t 
Conqaest,  viewed  in  its  Political,  Social^  ami  C 
Aspects  from  Mandalay,'"  are  liki'ly  to  iutorest  tl 
reader,  the  first  as  the  work  of  a  specially  qualilioi! 
on  his  subject,  the  second  as  that  of  a  pleasant  anil  l' 
writer.  Mr.  Gray's  "Ancient  Proverbs  and  il.i; 
Burmese  Sources  ;  or  the  Niti  Literature  of  Burma, 
calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  specialists. 

Draridian  Languagei. — Tamil — Tehigit. — Dr 
pointmeut  as  Teacher  of  Tamil  and  Tclugu  at  0\> 
honourable  recognition  of  the  reverend  genMeuiaii'^  ) 
ficatioDS.  Formerly  warden  of  the  Bishop  Cotton  I 
Bangalore,  he  Itas  written  standard  books  on  the  lau 
literature  of  Southern  India,  and  has  contributed  to  t 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Academy  of  October  3rd,  in  criticising  M, 
Saatri''s  "  Notes  on  Aryan  and  Dravidian  Philolog 
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out  that,  while  the  writer's  linguistic  attainments  are  excep- 
tionally great,  he  has  failed  to  make  his  book  useful  firom  want 
of  philological  experience  and  proper  guidance, 

Malta. — In  noticing  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Malto  Lan- 
guage and  Vocabulary,"  compiled  and  published  by  the  Rev. 

E.  Droese,  senior  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Bhagulpur,  N.W.P.,  the  Academy  of  August  8th 
remarks  that  Malto  is  the  language  of  the  Paharis  or  people 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  the  Sant&l  country,  who  call  them- 
selves Maler  (men).  It  possesses  a  philological  interest  as 
being  generally  considered  the  most  northerly  offshoot  of  the 
Dravidian  family  of  speech  prevalent  in  Southern  India.  Mr. 
Droese,  while  recognizing  Dravidian  elements,  e.g.  the  pro- 
nouns and  the  first  two  numerals,  indicates  many  essential 
particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Dravidian  type.  His 
work  is  mentioned  by  Bishop  Caldwell  to  be  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Non-Aryan  languages 
of  India.  Although  there  are  native  Maler  Christians,  there  is 
at  present  no  Maler  missionary,  but  the  gospels  and  a  few 
hymns  have  been  translated  into  Malto. 

Chifiese. — The  first  part  of  the  translation  by  M.  P.  L. 

F.  Philastro  of  the  Le  Yi  King,  or  book  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  Tslieou  Dynasty,  has  been  received  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  is  a  worthy  issue  (vol.  viii.)  of  the 
Annalos  du  Museo  Guimet,  published  by  the  never-tiring 
and  never-failing  Ernest  Leroux. 

Parts  3  and  4  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Netherlands- 
Chinese  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  G.  Schlegel,  have  been  published 
by  Brill  at  Leyden  in  the  complete  form  for  which  that 
house  is  so  remarkable. 

According  to  a  review  of  Dr.  BeaFs  translation  of  the  "  Si- 
Yu-Ki,  a  Buddhist  Record  of  the  Western  World,  by 
Hiuen    Tsiang    (a.d.    629),"    in    the   Academy   of  the    12th 
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September,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys-Davids,  the  resu 
new  cflfort  in  the  cause  of  research  will  probably  b< 
be  of  the  greatest  permanent  value  of  all  the  t 
self-sacrificing  labours. 

''The  Chinese  painted  by  themselves"  is   the 
little  book,  published  in  the  summer  of  last  year, 
the  account  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of  th« 
native  country  is  stated  by  the  Academy  (July 
"  well  worth  reading."     It  is  a  translation  from  tl 
of  Col.  Tcheng-ki-Tong,   Military   Attach^   of  th« 
Embassy  in  Paris,  reviewed  in  the  original  in  the  . 
26th  July,  1884.      Vols,  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  of  t 
Books  of  the  East  contain  the  Li  Ki,  whicli  is 
the  Texts  of  Confucianism,  translated  by   Profess 
Parts  1  and  2  will  be  found  in  vols.  iii.  and  xvi.  rcs[ 
Of  Miss   Gordon   Cumming's   "  Wanderings    ii 
the  AthencBum  of  Feb.  20  says    that  it   ''  knows 
of  travel  which  sketches  so  graphically  the  Chin 
his  surroundings." 

Among  other  books  may  be  mentioned : — V.  Ti 
Chine  d'^apres   les  voyageurs  les   plus   r^cents  ''^ ; 
S.    Beal,    ^'  Buddhism   in    China "  ;    Le   Marquis 
de  Saint-Denys,  *'  Trois  Xouvclles  Chinoises,  tradi 
la  premii^re  fois";   Mr.  C.  Hunter,  "Bits  of  Old 
E.  J.  Dukes,  ''  Scenes  along  river  and  road  in  the 
Empire "  (for  the  Religious  Tract  Society) ;    and 
cidentally  mentioned  in  the  notices  of  reviews  and  sc 
The  Athenaum  of  19th  October,   in   reviewing 
Taoist  Texts,  considers  th.at  his  selection  of  the  co 
'•  of  Lii  Tsu  as  a  basis  for  translation  of  the  ''Taou-tili 

^  Bible  of  the  Taoists,  while  imparting  interest  to 

renders  it  in  some  sense  unsatisfoctory. 

Annamite  :  Cochin-China. — Two  admirably-printc 
(the  second  in  two  parts)  have  been  issued  by  I 
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the  Ecole  des  Langaes  Yiyaotes,  entitled  Kim  Tmn  KieA 
Tftn  Traygn,  the  translation  of  an  Annamite  Poem  by 
Hgnyin  Du,  Hioa  tarn  tri  of  the  Ministry  of  Bitee  in  the 
reign  of  6ia  long.  The  style  of  the  poet  is  said  to  be 
Tonquinese,  and  the  translator  received  one  of  the  copies 
from  which  he  prepared  his  text  direct  from  Tonqoin. 
Roman  characters  are  placed  on  corresponding  pages  to 
those  of  the  French  version,  which  contains  many  graceful 
and  charming  lines. 

The  "Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Acad^mique  Indo*Chinoise 
de  France/'  second  series,  vol.  ii.  (1882-3),  has  been  issued, 
and  has  many  papers  of  archaeological,  scientific,  and  general 
interest.  It  opens  with  an  analysis  of  Inscriptions  Khmers 
(Kamboj)  and  Inscriptions  Qhiames  de  Tancien  Ciampa. 

The  ably-conducted  periodical  which  records  the  progress 
of  research  in  Cocliin-China  under  the  title  of  "  Excursions 
et  Reconnaissances  **  has  in  its  May- June  number  (1886) 
four  main  articles: — 1.  Historical  Reminiscences  of  Saigon 
and  its  Environs,  by  M.  Tru'ong  Vinh  K'y.  2.  An  Inscrip- 
tion on  a  statue  of  Siwa,  discovered  in  a  forest  which 
covers  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Kampheng  Phet,  by  M. 
Sclimitt.  3.  Annamite  Tales  and  Legends,  by  M.  Landes 
(continued).  4.  Notes  on  the  Fish  of  Lower  Cochin-China 
and  Kamboj.  In  July-August,  it  has  Notes  on  Annam 
(Binh  Thuan),  by  M.  Aymonier,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
Province  of  I3attambaug — a  contribution,  the  second  part 
of  which  ai)pears  in  January- February,  1886.  There  is, 
also,  in  this  last-named  issue,  a  continuation  of  the  Annamite 
tales  and  legends;  the  account  of  a  Siamese  inscription  at 
Bangkok,  by  M.  Schmitt,  and  an  Annamite  dialogue, 
*'  lionze  et  Bonzcssc,"  translated  from  the  original  by 
M.  Ch^on. 

C/iina  Revictc. — Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  has  two  articles  in  No.  5 
(March  and  April,  1885),  one  of  a  controversial  nature  and 
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one  composed  of  extracts  from  the  "  P"ei-wSii-yQn-F 
No.  1  of  eontribotioDS  towards  the  "  Topography  and 
of  Central  Asia."  Mr.  Piton  gives  a  bio<rraphicAt  i 
two  rital  statesmen  of  Ts'in,  "Wei  Yen  ami  1 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  former  was  ennobled  : 
of  Tans  i°  ^-^^  ^^>  *"''  ^^^  ^^^i^^  ^  Marquis  < 
B.C.  366.  If  to  tliese  titled  officials  we  add  the  : 
Tang  and  Duke  of  Western  Chow,  other  charact 
history,  it  would  appear  that  patents  of  nobility  were 
those  days  as  freely  as  at  present.  A  short  paper  by  Dr 
on  the"  Chinese  Ch'ih  Measure,"  notices  of  new  books 
and  qneries,  proTocatiTc  of  comment,  make  up  a 
namber.  The  Kev.  Ililderic  Friend's  original  talt 
Willow  Pattern,"  dealing  with  Chinese  lite,  i-^ 
noticed;  and  the  narrative  of  the  French  TnngkiiiL' 
of  1884  is  pronounced  by  the  literary  critic  of  t! 
to  evince  great  power  of  observation  and  d<-scriptio 
(May  and  June,  1885),  opens  with  another  b 
sketch  by  Mr.  Piton,  under  the  bead  of  "  Lii-Pi: 
from  Mercliant  to  Chancellor,"  This  is  followed 
tinuation  of  Mr.  Parker's  "Extracts"  commenced 
issne.  Two  papers  by  Dr.  Edkins  and  one  t>y  Dr. 
notices  of  new  books,  and  notes  and  queries,  are  the 
contents.  Among  the  books  received  are  a  repr 
Edkins'  article,  "The  Yi  King  of  the  Chines 
speared  in  Vol.  XVI.  Part  3  of  this  Journal 
Tol.  xvi.  of  the  Chinese  Rfcorihr  and  Misshiiar;/  J 
which  the  only  article  of  Siuolo;5ic  interest  ia  said 
by  Mr.  E.  II.  Parker  on  tho  "  Ancient  Language  < 
The  reviewer  thinks  that  the  Chinese  themselves  ha 
shown  any  really  philologic  interest  .  .  .  but  thnt 
field  of  Chiiieso  philology  is  as  yet  a  barren  waste,"  < 
brought  under  cultivation,  in  which  labourers  wou 
to  pursue  each  his  own  courao  without  depreciating 
flf  another.     Mrs.  tir\*son'8  **  Child  Life  in  Chinese 
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meets  with  approval,  and  the  "  Cochin^Cbine  Fran9ai8e,''  in 
Nos.  17-21  of  the  Saigon  '^Excursions  et  Beconnaissances/' 
•calls  forth  the  remark  that,  whatever  the  political  results  of 
French  conquests  in  Indo-China,  they  will  convey  immense 
advantages  to  the  interests  of  science.  Dr.  Hirth's  "  China 
and  the  Boman  Orient "  is  considered  an  instance  of  the 
-expenditure  of  valuable  time  and  energy  on  philological 
research,  the  results  of  which  are  not  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  the  chandelle. 

Turkish. — The  "  Dictionnaire  Turc-Frangaise,"  by  Barbier 
de  Meynard,  is  a  useful  and  admirable  supplement  to  pre- 
vious dictionaries,  containing  words  of  Turkish  origin ;  Arabic 
And  Persian  words  used  in  Osmanli  Turkish  with  their  par- 
ticular significations;  proverbs  and  popular  sayings,  and  a 
geographical  vocabulary  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  1st  volume  has  been  published  by  the  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes. 

The  AthencBum  of  May  8  heralds  the  forthcoming  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  E.  J,  W.  Gibb  of  the  "  History  of  the  Forty 
Vazirs,''  a  Turkish  story-book  of  the  15th  century.  It  adds 
that  the  only  complete  translation  of  this  collection  into  a 
European  language  is  that  in  German  by  Dr.  Behmauer 
(1851),  containing  80  subordinate  stories  ;  but  that,  as  MSS. 
differ  in  the  selections  made,  Mr.  Gibb  proposes  to  publish  no 
less  than  112  distinct  stories  collected  from  separate  versions, 
some  of  which  will  be  found  variants  of  widely-distributed 
popular  tales. 

Tn  the  preface  of  his  little  "  Vade  Mecum  of  Ottoman 
Colloquial  Language,"  published  in  1885,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bedhouse 
promised  to  prepare  a  series  of  more  complete  and  scientific 
works  for  the  use  of  those  who  might  wish  to  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  arcana  of  what  he  justly  called  the  '*  really  beautiful " 
Turkish  language.     This  pledge,  which  was  in  part  redeemed 
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by  tbe  pnbticatioQ  of  a  small  bnt  excellent  Engl 
and  Turkish-English  Dictionary  in  1856,  and 
complete  English- Turkish  Lexicon  in  18C1,  ia  now 
its  crowning  fulfilment  in  the  issue  of  an  elaborate  an 
live  Turkish -English  Lexicon.  Tliis  book,  three 
which  are  out,  is  being  published  by  the  Board  of 
Missionaries  at  Constantinople'  (no  Engltsli  firm  ha 
found  willing  to  take  the  risk),  and  will,  when 
the  most  complete  and  trui^twartliy  work  of  tlif  kin 
European  language.  It  contains  94,000  words,  .ind 
four  years  in  compilation.  But  this  does  not  reprc 
thing  like  the  amount  of  time  that  lias  been  spent  in 
th«  materials  utilized  in  compiling  it.  Some  twc 
ago  the  learned  and  industrious  .author  coinm 
enormous  Thesaurus  of  Arabic,  Pcraian,  Ottoman  an 
Tnrish  words  and  phrases,  exphincd  at  first  l>olli  in 
Turkish  and  in  English,  latterly  in  Engli^ii  aliMi 
gigantic  undertaking,  in  wlncli  it  was  intended  i 
eveiy  procurable  word  in  those  languages,  was  brou; 
to  the  end  of  the  letter  {jm,  when  the  long  time  that 
necessary  to  complete  the  work,  and  the  extreme  in 
of  finding  any  publisher  willing  to  take  it  up,  dcd 
aathor  to  abandon  his  Herculean  task.  The  tangibh 
years  of  uninterrupted  and  loving  labour,  the  1 
volumes  containing  upwards  of  84,000  words,  many 
at  great  length,  were  last  year  (1885)  presented  by 
house  to  the  British  Museum,  where,  the  author 
hopes  "they  may  prove  useful  to  young  Oriental  t 
various  ways,  partly  as  an  inducement  to  do  better, 
as  a  warning  against  attempting  too  much.'"  It  i^ 
the  stores  collected  during  the  years  of  work  at  thf 
that  Dr.  Redhousc  has  been  enabled  to  complete  his 
English  Lexicon  in  the  comparatively  shurt  spac 

'  Umki,  TrubocT  and  Co,  ore  the  «g«nU  for  iti  ulo  ia  thii  r 
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years.  Gifted  with  lingaistio  talents  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  having'  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  the  Turkish 
language,  and  especially  to  Turkish  lexicography,  Dr.  Bed* 
house  is  probably  better  equipped  for  the  task  undertaken  than 
any  other  living  scholar.  Under  these  circumstances  it  wa9 
natural  to  expect  that  his  work  should  be  in  every  respect  fiur 
superior  to  all  existing  European  Turkish  dictionaries.  Judg* 
ing  from  the  three  parts  that  have  already  appeared,  these 
expectations  will  be  more  than  realized  ;  numerous  words  and 
phrases  occurring  in  the  classical  writers  of  Turkey,  which  are 
absent  from  the  pages  of  his  predecessors,  are  to  be  found 
here ;  many  meanings  unknown  to  the  earlier  workers  are 
entered ;  and  in  several  instances  erroneous  or  defective 
definitions  are  corrected  or  amplified.  In  preparing  this 
invaluable  work,  Dr.  Kedhouse  may  well  be  said  to  have  set 
the  seal  on  bis  own  reputation,  and  to  have  placed  every 
student  of  the  Ottoman  language  or  literature  under  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Uzbek, — In  the  Athenceum  of  21st  November  there  is  a 
review  of  "Die  Scheibaniade : "  an  Uzbek  Epic  Poem  in 
Seventy-six  Cantos.  The  author  of  the  original  Turki  work 
was  Prince  Muhammad  Salih  of  Khwdrizm;  and  Professor 
Vambery  has  now  reprinted  the  native  text  with  a  German 
translation,  introduction,  and  notes. 

Egyptology. — On  this  subject  there  are  in  the  Academy  : — 
June  6, 1885,  a  communication  from  Dr.  W.  Pleyte,  of  Leiden, 
reviewing  the  discoveries  of  M.  Naville  at  Pithom.  June  20, 
an  article  by  M.  Naville  on  the  identification  of  Goshen. 
August  8  and  15  contain  papers  by  M.  Maspero,  giving  an 
account  of  his  excavations  during  the  preceding  winter : — 
the  discovery  of  a  funereal  chapel  of  the  11th  Dynasty,  a 
little  distance  from  El-Khozam,  north  of  Thebes: — an 
amusingly-told  discovery  of  a    mysterious   chamber  40  feet 
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below  the  sni&ce  of  the  ground  in  the  cemetery  of 
■oath  of  Si£t,  containing  more  tlian  200  vases  in  : 
broiue,  probably  aa  old  as  the  4th  or  dth  Dj-nastif 
th«  TilUge  of  El  Qaf^  a  little  south  of  Edfu,  v 
a  tomb  dating  from  the  end  of  the  I'tole 
iDtereating  details  are  given  of  tlie  tombs  at  Oeb< 
ancient  Aphroditt'spolis.  Tlio  second  part  of  M.  1 
report  ia  chiefly  derotod  to  a  description  of  the  P 
at  Akbmlm,  near  £1  Hawawish.  He  concludes  by  i 
the  disoorery  at  the  village  of  Helloh,  of  the  tomb  of 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Bainse^j  III.,  and  (he  ] 
the  kiog'e  two  war-liorses :  of  a  temple  built  by  K. 
at  Ueiheikh  :  while  from  a  Coptic  convent  ne. 
he  procares  twenty  monkish  epitaplis  of  tho  sevcm 
among  them  those  of  two  Bishops  of  I'hilte,  hi 
known.  Further  details  of  M.  Maspero'a  vnTk 
learned  from  his  paper  read  before  tlie  Acadt 
Inscriptions  on  the  34th  July,  and  from  the 
forwarded  by  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  "J<j 
IMbatfl." 

August  8  has  also  a  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  tl 
found  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Naukratis,  at  tlio 
the  Boyal  Archccological  Institute,  Oxford  Mansion. 
notice  tella  us  that  the  principal  rcsuUs  of  tlie  pas 
work  are  :^1.  Discovery  of  tlie  site  of  Xaukra 
the  plan  of  the  Streets  ;  2.  Discovery  of  the  r 
the  only  archaic  Greek  temple  known  in  Egyjit 
covery  of  the  only  series  of  cerumouial  foundatiu 
yet  known  ;  4.  A  large  collection  of  archaic-  t 
tonla  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ;  5.  A  lari;^  <-i> 
•Tchuc  Greek  pottery,  much  of  it  incbcd  with  < 
of  the  sixth  and  suvi'uth  centuries  b.c.  ;  6.  Tl 
namber  of  Egyptian  weights  yet  known ;  and  7 
of  over  a  thousand  atampeJ  aniphom  handles. 
8    contains    a    long    review    of    tho    ExhibltioD 
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Ernest  A.  Gku-dner,  while  October  17  and  24  have 
an  account  of  the  Terra-cottas  of  Naakratia  by  Mias 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  In  September  26  she  reviews,  under 
the  head  ^'  Some  Minor  Egjrptological  Literature/*  the  follow* 
ing  books: — ^*  Aegypten  und  Aegyptisches  Leben  in  Alter- 
tum,"  by  Dr.  Adolf  Erman ;  "  Egyptian  Religion/'  by  J, 
Lieblein  ;  ^'  Gammelaegyptisk  Religion/'  by  J.  Lieblein  ; 
"  TTeber  Altagyptische  Religion/**  by  J.  Lieblein ;  '*  Ueber 
Pithom,  Hero,  Klysma  nach  Naville/'  by  A.  Dillmann ; 
^^  Gedachtnissredc  auf  Karl  Richard  Lepsins,^  by  A.  Dill- 
mann ;  ''  Richard  Lepsius :  ein  Lebensbild/'  by  G-.  Ebers ; 
^^  Antichitcl  Sarde  e  lore  Provenienza,^''  by  G.  Ebers.  August 
15  tells  us  that  the  Louvre  has  recently  acquired  about  31 
demotic  papyri,  chiefly  dating  from  the  reigns  of  Psammeti- 
chus  and  Amasis.  October  31  and  NoTember  7  contain  an 
account  of  the  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  and  of  Mr.  Petrie's  paper  on  "  Naukratis/^ 
and  M.  Naville's  on  his  excavations  in  the  Delta  and 
identification  of  Goshen. 

November  7  has,  too,  a  letter  from  Dr.  G.  Biihler  on  the 
recent  discoveries  made  by  Prof.  Karabacek  and  Drs.  Wessely 
and  Krall  in  the  course  of  their  exploration  of  the  Archduke 
Rainer's  famous  collection  of  papyri.  In  December  6  is  a 
long  notice  of  the  Revue  Egyptologique,  1881-85,  by  Miss 
Amelia  13.  Edwards,  and  in  December  26  a  review  of  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budcre's  "The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile"  by  Thomas 
Tyler.  January  2  and  30,  and  February  6,  have  contribu- 
tions from  Mr.  Flinders  Petrio  and  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner, 
on  the  progress  of  discovery  at  Naukratis.  January  2  has  also 
a  short  communication  from  Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  Kom-el-IIusn  (a  three  hours*  walk  south  of  Naukratis) 
with  Amu.  We  have  most  interesting  "  Letters  from  Egypt'' 
by  Professor  Sayce,  in  the  Nos.  of  January  23,  February 
13,  March  20,  and  May  1.  In  that  of  March  20,  dated 
from   Luxor,    February  20,   he  gives  us    some  account  of 
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the  excaratioiu  at  Assu4u  by  General  Greufell 
soldiers.  Tliere  are  also  two  short  notices  on  ihh  s 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  in  March  13  and  Itla. 
Feb.  13  notice  is  given  of  Mr.  P.  le  Page  Benouf's 
mcnt  as  Keepor  of  Oriental  Antiquities  n.t  th< 
Museum,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Birch,  and  also  of  tli 
long  looked  for,  and  eagerly  awaited,  of  M.  Eduuard 
edition  of  the  "  Book  of  tlio  Dead."  Under  t 
"American  Jotting!*,"  Jan.  UO  and  May  rf,  «l'  h 
tlie  American  branch  of  tlio  Eirypt  Exploration  Fuml 
already  over  five  hundred  ciubscribcr^j,  and  qIsd  tli.i 
W.  Thayer,  formerly  U.S.  Consul  at  Triosto,  dedu.ar 
Fund  the  entire  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  h'-' 
Ilcbrews  and  tlie  lied  Sea."  In  Fob.  27  we  iiitvc* 
oicitions  from  Mr,  Petrio  and  Mr.  GriiHth  from  TtU  ? 
one  of  the  comctcrica  of  Taiiis,  giving  a  des^riptii 
cemetery,  and  of  a  tempio  in  wliidi  was  found  a  llac 
altar  of  Amcnomliat  II.  {XII.  Dynasty),  beside  whict 
thrones  of  two  life-aizod  statues  of  kings  uf  that  dyn 
a  fragment  of  a  statuo  important  .is  confirming  a  gee 
inference  as  to  tho  liioroglyphic  name  of  the  nonic 
Two  foundation  deposits  wero  discovered  in  tlie  corn 
unimportant  building  in  tlie  cvmotery.  At  (ho 
the  enclosure  of  the  temple  a  headless  sphinx  in  bla<  E 
with  inscriptions  much  erased,  hut  probably  dutin^ 
XII.  Dynasty,  was  found;  in  the  temple  soiiiu  s 
blocks  of  red  granite,  two  bearing  figures  of  Klioin ; 
lower  part,  from  waist  to  ancles,  of  a  Btatuo  of  Ptah 
granite. 

Some  of  the  identifications  already  made  by  tho 
the  E^pt  Exploration  Fund  are  noted  as  follows : 
CPithomj=IIcro=Tcll  M.iskhuta;  Naukrati3=Nebi 
(Goshen)=PIiakoussft=Safl-eI-nenna;  Amu,  c: 
Dbyau  nome=Tell  Ulsn;  nome  of  Am  Pehu=^Tani 
and  Am=Tell  Nebosheh  or  Tanis.  The  same  AcuJi 
VOL.  xrui.— [sew  nBiii.] 
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letter  from  Mr.  Greville  Chester  on  the  genuineness  of  a  set 
of  clicssnien  from  Thebes.  The  number  for  March  13  has 
a  notice  from  Mr.  Petrie  on  Tell  FerjLin  (Buto),  and  some 
further  remarks  from  Mr.  Griffith  on  Tell  Nebesheh.  March 
27  has  news  of  excavations  at  Naukratis  from  Mr.  Ernest 
Gardner.  April  10  gives  us,  from  Mr.  Petrie,  an  account 
of  more  discoveries  at  Tell  Nebesheh,  and  of  the  finding,  by 
Mr.  Griffitli,  at  Tell  Gcmayemi,  of  the  traces  of  a  large 
building  and  enclosure,  with  foundation  deposits  and  sevenil 
bronzes ;  the  remains  of  a  wooden  shrine  richly  inlaid  with 
inscriptions  and  patterns  in  coloured  glass,  unhappily  broken 
up  by  the  decay  of  the  wood  ;  a  fine  seated  statuette  of  Isis  ; 
and  a  curious  set  of  plaster  casts  of  statues.  In  May  29 
we  have  recorded  the  ^jrateful  thanks  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  pottery,  metal  work,  and  other  objects  excavated 
at  Naukratis  and  San,  and  presented  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  in  acknowledgment  of  the  American  contributions.  In 
the  Academy  of  March  6  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Petrie's  "  Tanis," 
part  i.,  by  Georg  Ebers. 

At  the  Juno  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology 
papers  were  read  on  "The  Topography  of  Northern  Syria, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Karnak  Lists  of  Thothmes  III.," 
by  the  llev.  H.  G.  Tomkins ;  "  The  Eclipse  in  Egyptian 
Texts,''  by  Mr.  Ic  Page  Renouf ;  "  The  Site  of  This,''  by 
Prof.  Sayce.  The  "  Proceedings "  of  the  Society  contain 
papers  by :  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  on  '*  The  Bahr  Yusuf  and 
the  Prophecy  of  Jacob  " ;  Dr.  A.  Wiedemann  on  "  The  Queen 
Pekersala,  of  the  beginning  of  the  Saitic  Period,"  on  "  The 
Egyptian  Monuments  at  Venice,"  and  "Notes  on  the  Cult  of 
Set  and  on  the  Ilyksos  Kings  " ;  Mr.  P.  le  Page  Renouf  on  *'  The 
Myth  of  Osiris  Unnefer"  (see  remarks  and  correspondence  on 
this  subject  in  the  Academy  of  May  8  and  15) ;  and  Mr.  E. 
A.  Wallis  Budge  on  "Sepulchral  Boxes.'*  There  are  also 
communications    from   Prof.    Sayce    on    "  A   Hieroglyphical 
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Inscription  at  Hov,"  and  from  Mr.  P.  le  Pa^^: 
*'  Tlie  name  of  tlio  "Winged  Solar  Disk  t 
Monuments." 

In  tlie  Recue  Egyptohgiqne  we  liavo  tlie  ful 
municatioits  : — "  On  the  Poem  of  Pentaur,"  bv  J.  ] 
Letters  to  M.  Rcvillout  on  "  tlio  Fayum  Crock 
in  the  Louvro,"  from  Cliarles  Wesscly ;  on  th 
K)sl>tB  of  Women,  hy  Victor  llevilloiit;  on  IIousc! 
from  a  Greek  [tapyrus  in  the  British  Museum  ;  lV<i 
Itevillout,  "  Adoption  by  Mancipation  (purch^e)  ii 
of  Amasis,  and  divers  forms  of  mancipation  rcl^UiiiL; 
beings,"  "  Tlio  Prayers  for  tlio  Dead  in  Ksypttm  F, 
"  Accounts  of  tlio  Sorapoum,"  Greek  jiapyrus 
British  Museum,  and  a  new  extract  on  tlie 
the  jackal  Koufi  and  the  Ethiopian  cat ;  from  W. 
a  Letter  to  M.  Kevillout  on  the  names  Jacob  .-i 
in  Egyptian. 

In  the  I/lmirafeil  Zondon  I^eirs  of  July  18 
and  interesting  paper  by  Miss  Amelia  11.  Eihvn 
an  account  of  tlie  excavation  of  the  Great  Tom]^le 
carried  out  under  tho  able  direction  of  M.  M:ts 
fire  illustrations  from  photographs. 

The  Arcfiipoloffical  Jowml  (Xo,  1G4)  coutniii-i  a 
of  ADti()uit!cs  from  San,  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie. 

Tho  Atfienaiim  of  August  2f)  lias  a  pajier  by 
Whitchouse  on  tlio  Rciaii  lla:iin  of  Lake  IMccr 
August  13  a  review  of  IJnigsch's  "  Religion  uml  .1 
der  altcn  Aegypter  " ;  in  Dec.  26  is  a  notice  of  { 
H.  H.  Gorringo's  "Egyptian  Obelisks";  and  ii 
mention  is  made  of  MM,  Derenbourg's  transcrijii 
lations,  and  explanations  of  gixty-ono  Phccuiciau  i 
copied  by  Prof.  Sayco  from  the  gra^li  in  the 
Seti  I.  at  Abydos. 

In  the  Journal  A^inliqae  (So.  2,  13^5)  M.  Mai 
an  Arab  version  of  tho  story  of  Uhatnpsinitus,  whi 
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to  relate,  has  returned  to  Egypt  quite  recently  by  means 
of  the  same  writer's  '^  Gontes  populaires  de  TE^ypte  ancienne/' 
given  by  him  to  a  schoolmaster  at  Erment.  He,  in  his 
turn,  passed  the  stories  on  to  the  people  of  Erment  and 
Ooumah,  whence  they  travelled  to  Luxor  and  Neggadeh, 
and  probably  still  further. 

Obituary  notices  of  the  late  Dr.  Birch  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  well-known  papers  and  magazines,  and  expressions 
of  regret  at  his  loss  are  received  from  Egyptologists  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  A  collection  of  the  several  Biographies, 
together  with  a  Bibliography  of  his  literary  works,  has 
been  published  by  his  son,  Mr.  "Walter  De  Gray  Birch, 
F.S.A.,  etc. 

A  most  interesting  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs,  Art  and  Literature,  and  Religion  (with  special 
reference  to  the  burial  of  the  dead),  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians^ 
has  been  given  to  women  in  the  Egyptian  Galleries  of  the 
British  Museum  by  Mrs.  Tirard  (Miss  Helen  Beloe). 

Mr.  Petrie  geographically  describes  a  "  Digger's  Life  " 
in  Egypt  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  March. 
Believers  in  Copts  will  have  welcomed  the  testimony 
he  gives,  based  on  his  own  experience,  to  their  worth. 
"If  ever  Egypt  is  to  stand  alone,"  ho  says,  "it  must  be 
on  a  Coptic  basis.  That  race — the  real  Egyptians— who 
have  for  twelve  hundred  years  held  their  own  against  every 
persecution  and  in  spite  of  a  domineering  fanaticism — ^has 
in  it  more  vitality  than  is  dreamt  of  in  England.  If  no 
foreiirn  influence  is  broufjht  to  bear  against  them,  and  real 
liberty  be  established  in  the  country,  the  Copts  will,  by 
their  force  of  character  and  intellect,  rise  to  the  top.  They 
have,  in  spite  of  everything,  been  all  through  at  the  top 
of  the  civil  service,  with  nothing  but  the  foreign  military 
caste  and  its  dependents  above  them,  simply  by  brain  power.'* 
We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  this  extract,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  for  some  years  past  has  lived  for 
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the    most  part  uot   among  tlie  Europeans,  but  a 
Egyptians  in  Egypt 

While  on  the  subject  of  Copts,  we  iniv  niectioi 
AtkenaHtn  of  August  15  has  a  review  of  fiutlci'H 
Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt  " ;  and  that  in  llje  "  Pro 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arcliieology,  May  4th,  ii 
ly  Mr.  E.  A.  ■VVallis  Budge,  "  On  a  Captio  Vera 
Encomium  on  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  attributed  to 
Clu-ysoatom." 

Some  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  the  Coptic  Gii 
been  published  by  the  Association  for  llm  Furili 
Christianity  in  Egypt.  The  cndcarour  of  tliis  A 
is  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  ayinpatliy  towards  : 
to  which,  in  due  time,  it  may  be  able,  without  < 
ita  nationality,  to  impart  some  more  accurate  kno 
the  truth,  aud  some  fresh  vigour  and  spiritual 
this  end  classes  for  young  men  have  beeu  oaial: 
Cairo,  with  very  &ir  success. 

Among  books  recently  publi^licd  on  Ejiypt,  we 
following : — 

E.  Navillo,  "  Das  agyptischo  Todtenbucli  der  X 
XX.  Dynastio  ;  H.  de  Yaujauy,  Descriptiou  de 
(deusiemo  partic),  Aloxandrie  et  la  Dasso-E^'j 
Brugsch  and  J.  Diimichen,  Ilecueil  de  monuments 
Sieme  ct  6iume  parties;  A.  Massy,  Etudes  Eg; 
I.  Lo  Papyrus  de  Lcyde;  A.  Massy,  Glossaire  d 
de  Setna;  A.  Massy,  Le  Papyrus  de  Ncbseni  (e 
biJroglyphiquo  du  livre  des  niorta  conserve  ai 
MuBOuiii)  ;  A.  Massy,  Clioix  de  Tcxtea  Egyplien 
en  Fraucaia  ;  W.  Flindura  Pctric,  Tani^,  Part  '. 
Ebers,  Cicerone  durch  das  alte  und  ncue  Aegypten ; 
Einleitung  in  ein  aegyptisch  -  scmitisch  •  indn  •  on 
Wnrzelwurterbui-h,  Ileft  2;  JI.II.  Priiicf  Il^raiiir 
The  latcrature  of  Egypt  and  tlio  Soudan,  tVi'iii  i!i 
times  to  the  year  1885  inclusive;   H.  Uyvcroai, 
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M«irtyrs   do   TE^ypte,   tires    des   manuscrits   Copies    de    la 
Bibliothequo  Yaticanc  et  du  Musee  Borgia. 

Japanese, — To  carry  out  the  scheme  for  the  Bomanization 
of  tlie  Japanese  language  lately  revived  by  the  Professors  of 
the  University  of  Tokio,  a  society  was  formed  which  soon 
Dumhered  a  multitude  of  members,  including  many  names 
distinguished  in  science  and  in  poHtics.  A  transliteration 
conmiittee,  consisting  of  four  Japanese  and  two  Europeans, 
was  appointed,  and  the  compilation  of  a  vocabulary  and  test- 
periodical  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  Government 
will,  it  is  believed,  give  the  movement  its  support.  Supporters 
of  the  innovation  argue  that  the  phonetic  construction  of  the 
Japanese  language  is  so  far  favourable  to  its  introduction  that 
it  admits  of  the  use  of  twenty-two  Roman  letters,  without 
recourse  being  had  to  any  diacritical  marks,  except  the  long 
siirn  over  certain  vowels. 

Among  new  books  relating  to  the  country  are:  Isabella 
Bird,  "  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan  " ;  Lord  Sonald  Grower, 
"Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama";  Percy 
Thorpe,  "The  History  of  Japan  " ;  J.  Morris,  "Kotaka,  a 
Japanese  Tale**';  Judith  Gautier,  "  Poemes  de  la  Libellnle, 
traduits  du  Japonais,  d'apres  la  version  litt^rale  de  M. 
Saionzi,  illustre  par  Yamemoto";  Steindaehner,  F.,  and  L, 
Doederloin,  "Beitrajje  zur  Kenntniss  der  Fischer  Japans, 
III.";  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  "Simplified  Grammar  of  the 
Japanese  Language  "  ;  P.  Noack,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Japanischen 
Sprache." 

Annales  de  VExtrhne  Orient, — In  the  number  for  April  we 
have  the  commencement  of  an  interesting  paper  by  P.  Fr^d^, 
entitled  "  Les  Busses  sur  le  Chcmin  de  Tlnde " ;  a  short 
notice  of  the  Mahdi ;  M.  J.  Eaubert's  views  on  the  French 
protectorate  of  Obock,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  occupation 
of  Zulah   (the  ancient  Adulis)    and  Shaikh  Said,  near  Cape 
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Bab-el-Mandeb  ;  and  M.  Lanchicr's  article  (contii 
"Les  Richesso  Africaines  et  les  moyens  do  les  a< 
dealing  mainly  with  Dahomey,  Porto  Novo,  the  Top< 
and  Lagos.  In  the  number  for  May  M.  P.  FreJe 
with  "Les  Russes  sur  le  Chemin  do  I'lnde";  M 
Christi  discusses  tlio  "  Commerce  do  Bangkok  en 
and  M.  Lanchier  continues  his  remarks  on  '^  Les  I 
Africaines/'  etc.,  applying  them  to  Benin,  the  Niger, 
Bonny,  and  Old  Calabar.  There  is  also  a  short  review 
Richesses  du  Tongking,  les  produits  a  y  importer  et  1' 
tiou  Franfaises.  Guide  administratif,  commcrciale,  in 
agricole,"  etc.  The  number  for  Juno  has  an  inl 
article  by  M.  Mercicr  entitled  '*  Les  voies  commercial 
Gama,"  being  a  comprehensive  survey  of  tlie  chief  coi 
highways  between  the  West  and  the  extreme  East  pri( 
doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  dc 
The  Wealth  of  Africa  is  illustrated  this  time  by  ' 
del  Rey,  le  Rumby^  la  voie  Ambas  et  le  massif  du  Ca 
la  riviere  Bimbio  et  les  habitans  de  William-town." 
are  also  notes  or  communications  on  the  coast  of  Gu 
Congo,  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and  Sumatra.  In  July 
the  introduction  to  a  paper  on  "  L'Art  dramatique  en  ] 
Orient,**'  by  Count  Meyners  d'Estrey  ;  the  continuatic 
articles  on  tho  *'  Richesses  d'Afrique,"  in  reference 
Cameroons  ;  articles  on  Arab  education  in  Tui 
the  account  of  a  voyage  to  tho  Somali  country.  1 
succeeding  numbers  are  greatly  taken  up  with  the 
broached  subjects  of  dramatic  art  in  tho  far  East, 
riches  of  Africa,  but  there  is  in  the  September  ni 
notice  of  Dr.  Duka's  "Life  of  Csonia  de  Koros,' 
M.  L£on  Peer  pronounces  '^  un  volume  tr^s  int^ressani 
de  faits,  de  documents  .  .  .  " ;  and  a  sketch  of 
Australia,  with  a  certain  amount  of  useful  statist! 
December  tho  subjects  are  the  Portuguese  in  Morocco 
tiQuation) ;  M.  De  Brazza's  Mission,  a  short  but  i 
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article  on  the  French  Congo ;  the  Commerce  of  Tonking,  and 
the  Exterior  Commerce  of  Independent  Burma.  The  last 
attempts  to  show  roughly  the  paying  results  of  our  annexa- 
tion, and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  an  intelligent  and 
honest  government  could  obtain  from  the  country  "  d'immenses 
richesses." 

Epigraphy.  —  In  its  issue  of  1st  of  August,  1885,  the 
Academy  states  that  a  copy  of  the  inscription  which  gives 
additional  value  to  the  cast  of  the  Ilittite  Lion  deposited 
in  the  Egyptian  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  would  be 
found  in  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Wright's  "  Empire  of  the 
Hittites." 

The  Rei^ue  ArchioJogique  for  Mai — Juin  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Prof.  G.  Perrot,  entitled  "  The  Monument 
of  Eflatun  and  a  Hittito  Inscription,"  in  which  an  account 
and  drawing  are  given  of  the  curious  monument  of  Eflatftn 
near  Beg  Shehr,  in  Asia  Minor,  first  noticed  by  Hamilton, 
as  well  as  of  a  new  Hittite  inscription  discovered  by  Professor 
Sokslouski  on  a  road  leading  from  Ikonium.  The  copy  of 
the  inscription  was  found  too  imperfect  to  show  more  than 
its  Hittite  origin. 

Under  the  title  of  *'  L'Arabic  avant  Mahomet,  d'apr^s 
les  Inscriptions,""  M.  Philippe  Berger  has  published  a  valuable 
lecture  on  the  important  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in 
Central  Arabia,  and  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from 
them.  From  a  summary  in  the  Academy  of  15th  August 
we  learn  that  shortly  after  Mr.  Dough ty^s  journey  to  Medain 
Saleli,  and  discovery  there  of  Nabathaean  tombs  and  inscrip- 
tions, Huber,  the  French  traveller,  found  his  way  to  the 
ruins  of  Teima,  north-east  of  that  place,  and  came  upon 
**  an  important  stele,  containing  two  bas-reliefs  in  the 
Assyrian  style,  and  an  inscription  of  twenty-four  lines  in 
Aramaic  characters,  which  are  as  early,  at  least,  as  the 
fourth    century  b.c."     He   had   proposed   to   repeat   the   ex- 
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ploration  in  company  with  Prof.  Eating,  but  was 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.^  Fortunately,  squ 
copies  had  been  already  taken  of  the  inscription 
stone  itself  is  now  safe  in  the  Louvre.  In  tlie 
engraved  on  it  to  the  gods  of  Teiina,  attention 
to  the  Egyptian  character  of  the  second  name  i 
scription  of  the  dedicator,  ^^  the  priest  Tselem-Saz 
Petosiris."  Like  other  inscriptions  copied  by  Mes 
and  Euting  in  the  neighbourhood^  this  may  b( 
evidence  of  the  former  occupation  of  Central  . 
Nabathaean  tribes.  Since  the  Nabathicans  belong 
Aramaic  branch  of  the  Semitic  race — while  i 
make  it  plain  that  Sabn^an  (or  Iliinyaritic)  infli 
culture  extended  northward  as  far  as  their  southern 
little  room  is  left,  as  M.  Berger  remarks,  for  ^^  t 
of  the  Koreishites  and  of  Mohammed.'*"  Ue  cone 
it  must  have  originally  been  "  a  dialect  extremely 
in  area,  the  language,  in  fact,  of  a  small  tribe,  wh 
to  local  circumstances,  reached,  at  a  particular  ni 
extraordinary  degree  of  perfection."  The  Acadcmi 
that  the  names  of  the  deities  mentioned  on  the  ni 
monuments  will  throw  much  liglit  on  Semitic  n 
and  quotes  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's  indication  th 
is  a  god  to  whom  there  is  a  reference  in  Amos  v. 
various  interpretations  put  upon  the  Scriptural  pas: 
what  perplex  the  investigation,  and  although  tl 
Version  follows  the  Old  in  makini:  Moloch  and  Ch 
names,  Dr.  Pusey  holds  the  true  reading  to  be,  in  t^ 
clauses,  ^'the  tabernacle  of  yuur  king  (Ar.  JXL- 
Chiun  your  images.'*"  In  addition  to  an  article  on 
in  the  Recue  (VAssyriohgie  et  irArcheohtjie  On 
£.  Kenan  has  addressed  the  Academie  des  Inscr 
the  26th  June  and  8rd  July,  on  the  Aramteu 
Teima,  which  lie  considers  second  in  interest   to 

'  Si«  note  at  page  lxyi. 
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of  the  Moabite  King  M^a.  The  DeuUehe  LUeraiurweUung 
of  the  18th  July  has  also  a  notice  of  these  Nabathaaan  Inscrip- 
tions, and  of  Mr.  Doaghty's  *'  Documents  Epigraphiqaes/' 

In  the  Athenmum  of  the  26th  September  mention  is  made  of 
Pro£  Euting's  account  of  ninety-eight  inscriptions  collected 
during  his  travels  in  Syria  and  Arabia  in  the  years  1883-4, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  SUxungsberiehte  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  '' Epigraphische 
Miscellen.'^  Amongst  the  collections  are  an  old  Hebrew  and 
one  old  Aramaic  inscription ;  two  Phoenician,  two  Egypto- 
Aramaic  on  papyrus,  forty  Palmyrene,  twenty-two  Hebrew 
and  Grseco-Hebrew,  and  twenty-eight  Greek  inscriptions. 
Some  have  already  been  published  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau 
and  by  others.  The  Graeco-Hebrew  inscriptions  are  of 
importance  for  the  history  of  early  Christianity.  In  the 
OeBterreichische  Monatsschrift  fur  den  Orient  for  August  there 
is  also  a  notice  of  Professor  Euting's  paper  by  Dr.  G.  H. 
Miiller,  of  Vienna,  who  compliments  him  on  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  has  prepared  these  inscriptions  for  publication. 

Besides  M.  Renan's  paper  above  named,  the  Revue  d'Assy- 
riologie  et  irArch^ologie  Oricntale,  Tome  i.  No.  2,  contains  the 
following  articles  on  epigraphy :  J.  and  H.  Derembourg, 
"Nouvelles  etudes  sur  Tepigraphie  du  Yemen";  J.  Oppert, 
"  L'liiscription  du  Saros  "  ;  Ledrain,  "  Quelques  inscriptions 
palmyreniennes." 

At  the  stance  of  the  Academic  d^s  Inscriptions  of  29th  May 
M.  Oppert  exhibited  photographs  of  two  fragments  of  tri- 
lingual inscriptions  found  at  Rh^,  the  ancient  Khagcs,  near 
Teheran.  The  inscriptions  are  of  King  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
Their  value  is  in  the  evidence  they  give  that  the  Achsomenian 
kings  sometimes  resided  in  the  region  where  the  Median 
language  was  spoken,  a  circumstance  to  bo  inferred  from  the 
use  made  of  that  tongue  in  their  inscriptions. 

At  the  seance  of  the  Academic  of  the  24th  July  it  was 
announced  that  important  Coptic  stales  had  been  found  at 
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Erment  and   Atsn&a  in   Upper  Egypt,   tlio   dale 
eonli]  be  determined  by  the  inscriptions. 

Tlie  Fhoonician  inscription  referred  to  in  the 
contents,  vol.  xxxix.  part  2  of  the  Z.D.M.G.  relrtlc 
of  an  inscription  on  a  marble  fragment  of  an  altai 
The  letters,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  arc  very 
formed.  Dr.  Schroedcr  fixes  the  date  at  about  the 
fifth  century. 

The  Academy  of  6th  June  states  tliat  Prof.  D.  I 
has  lately  published  and  translated  four  nen  iiiscripti 
Bt  Palmyra,  by  Dr.  Samson.  One  of  thorn  i^  attnii 
figure  of  a  roan,  above  whom  two  palm  brain-lits  ar 
ftod  two  others  are  engraved,  each  between  t!io  liti^ts 
and  a  woman.  The  laat  of  these  records  the  itaino  ( 
the  son  of  Bcb'-agab,  a  name  already  met  vdiU  in  I 
texts,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Biblical  Jacol). 

According  to  the  Academy  of  the  29th  August 
inscription  of  Kissauka  Malla  (12t)i  century),  di-< 
Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon,  would  be  publiahed  iu  l!i 
of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

In  2To.  iii.  of  the  Rente  d' Assyriohgit-  ct  d'A 
Orientale  for  1885  is  a  paper  by  the  Ddontboiii' 
Phoenician  Inscriptions  of  tlie  Temple  of  Siti  in  Ali 
by  Professor  Oppert  on  a  Babylonian  Iiiscrijitiuii 
ochns  Setu;  and  one  by  M.  Lcthain  on  cortaii 
Inscnptions.  The  second  is  noteworthy  from  its  il 
of  the  light  thrown  by  Cuneifurm  on  other  tlian  li 

At  the  seance  of  the  Academic  dcs  Iii3cri[iiii)iis 
September  M.  Bergaigno  coDimuiiicatcd  a  ktlcr  ri 
U.  Aymonier  reporting  that  ho  had  obtained 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  were  Sanskrit,  (one 
He  was  to  continue  his  studies  on  the  Tcham  race,  v 
preceded  tliat  of  the  Annaniitcs  on  a  part  of  tho 
lodo-China. 

In  the  RecHi  Critique  of  22nd  June  M.  Clermont 
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has  a  note  on  "  Une  Nouvelle  Inscription  relative  &  Baal 
Marcod,*'  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Deir-el-Kal'a,  near 
Beyrout.  In  the  number  of  6th  July  he  writes  on  "Un 
nouveau  titulus  fuu^raire  de  Jopp^/'  bearing  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, recently  discovered,  and  probably  coming  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  burial-ground  there^  the  position  of  which  he 
determined  some  years  ago. 

From  the  Athenceum  of  the  29th  August  we  learn  that 
Professor  Derenbourg's  first  fasciculus  of  the  Himyaritic  In- 
scriptions— forming  part  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiti- 
carum,  edited  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres — was  then  in  the  printer's  hands ;  and,  from  the 
Academy  of  the  19th  September,  that  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Aramaean  Section  (Fasc.  iii.)  was  in  slips,  the  second  chapter, 
containing  Aramaean  Inscriptions,  being  ready  for  the  press. 

M.  Senart's  pamphlet,  entitled  "  L'Epigraphie  et  THistoire 
Linguistique  de  Tlnde,"  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  more 
direct  and  serious  employment  of  documents  ipigraphiques  to 
obtain  further  light  on  the  history  of  Indian  language  and 
Indian  literature.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  this  new  resort  to 
Epigraphy,  and  formulates  his  conclusions  under  four  heads ; 
but  the  pamphlet  should  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  perusal  accordingly.  It  consists  of  little  more 
than  twenty  pages,  and  the  writer's  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  it  is  readable. 

Numismatics, — Besides  the  three  short  papers  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Rodgers,  Principal  of  the  Normal  College  at 
Amritsir,  which  appears  among  the  contents  of  part  i.,  there 
is  in  part  ii.,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  an 
article  relating  to  symbols  or  devices  on  the  gold  coins  of  the 
Guptas,  which  will  interest  the  numismatist.  It  is  by  Mr.  W. 
Theobald,  M.N.S.L.,  who  aims  at  giving  a  new  and  more 
correct  interpretation  of  Gupta  symbols,  such  as  the  fillet, 
cornucopia,  and  footstool.     Another  article  by  Mr.  Rodgers 
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on  the  square  silrer  rains  of  the  Sultans  of  Kaal 
biatorical  as  well  as  numismatic  interest.     Thcte  is 
nme  issue  a  paper  by  Major  Itaverty  on  tlio  Kin: 
Safavian    Dynasty   of    Nimroz   or    Sigistan,   re 
prerioualy  published  note  by  Mr.  RoJ;;cr9  on  sojtio  I 


The  Acadtmy  of  June  6th,  1885,  reviews  Mr.  St, 
Poole's  "  Coins  and  Medals ;  their  place  in  Hi-- 
Art ; ""  and  the  AtAnitFum  of  the  8th  August  t 
author's  "Coins  of  the  Turks  in  the  llritL^h  Musri 
the  eight  volumes  which  embrace  the  whole  polli<- 
respective  coins  are  thus  classified : 

Vol.  i.  (1875),  the  initial  coin.igo  of  the  Muli.iriHii: 
for  a  period  comprising  nearly  the  whole  numisiiKiti 
of  the  Khilifat  till  its  overthrow  by  Iluluku  on  the  ■ 
Baghdad.     Vol.  ii,  (1876),  the  Am.awecs  of  Spiiiii 
seeding  dynasties  of  that  country  ;  with  the  $m.ilt 
in   North    Africa,    tho   Sani&ni!)    of   Saniarkaiiil, 
Bokhdra,  the  Ghaznavis,  Khw&rizniii!,  and  Buwny 
(1877),  the  three  great  Turkman  houses.  Seljiik.  U 
Ban!  Zangi,  with  those  of  smaller  dyna-Htioit  and 
rulers.      Vol.  iv.   (1879),  the  coinai:e  of  Eg.vpt 
Ffttimitea,  Aiyubis,  and  Mamluk  Sultans.      Vol, 
the  Moors  of  Africa  and  Spin,  an<l  Kings  ami  Im 
Yemen.     Vol.    vi.   (1381),    tho   various    Mughal 
Vol.  vii.  (1882),  Bukhara  (Transoxiaiia)  from  Tim 
Vol  viii.  (and  last,  1885),  the  Othmaiili  or  TurkisI 
to  the  present  times,  including  tho  Amirs  wli<3 
Minor  aftor  the  fall  of  the  Scljukis  of  Bum. 

Dr.  Bushell's  pamphlet  on  "Ancient  R<>in.in  0 
Shanei "  is  a  republication  from  tho  Journal  of  tl 
Oriental  Society.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
find  of  sixteen  Roman  copper  coins,  among  which  are 
of  the  money  of  twelve  Emperors,  ranging  from  T 
Aurelian.     A  little  copper  coin  of  Henry  III.  of  F 
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made  its  waj  into  the  same  eoneciioii.  Thej  mre  said  to 
come  from  Ung-shih-hsieii,  a  small  district  town  in  the 
interior  of  Shansi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Feo,  an  affluent  of 
the  Yellow  Biver,  and  about  20  miles  north  of  Ho-choo.  Dr. 
Boshell  can  ventare  no  guess  as  to  how  thej  got  to  the 
locality,  if  indeed  they  fcere  dug  up  there ;  their  appearance 
led  to  the  inference  that  they  had  been  buried.     He  adds  that 

m 

^^  the  latest  embassy  from  Ta-ch'in  mentioned  in  the  Chinese 
records  arrived  with  30,000  sheets  of  paper  in  a.d.  284, 
fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  last  Emperor 
represented  "  in  the  series. 

For  information  on  Mr.  Poole's  *'  Fasti  Arabici,"  or  recent 
works  on  Mahammadan  and  other  Oriental  coins,  the  space 
already  taken  up  in  the  Annual  Report  suggests  reference 
to  tlie  publications  of  the  Numismatic  Society. 

English  and  Vernacular  Literature  of  India.  —  Calcutta 
Itetieu:. — Civilians,  soldiers  and  others  whose  better  years 
have  been  passed  in  India,  but  who,  after  return  home, 
have  held  little  communication  with  residents  in  that  vast 
Empire  for  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty  years,  should  experience 
a  .sensation  of  profound  astonishment  in  perusing  the  numbers 
of  the  Cakutia  Revieic  as  now  issued.  Not  the  least  in- 
structive portion  of  the  contents  of  that  well-maintained 
publication  is  that  which  affords  insight  into  the  progress 
of  the  native  intellect.  That  natives  of  India  should  have 
learnt  to  write  English  as  they  do  in  the  pages  of  the 
several  Reviews,  Proceedings  of  Societies,  and  periodicals 
which  are  received  in  En^rland  from  the  Presidencies  and 
lar^rer  towns,  is  in  itself  surprising  ;  but  the  fact  may  be 
in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  perseverance  and 
almost  thoroughness  with  which  they  engage  in  their  earlier 
studies.  Unlike  the  ordinary  English  student,  who  is  called 
away  from  his  books  by  cricket  and  boat-racing,  tennis  and 
other  attractions   or   social   demands,  he  spends  his  leisure 
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hours  in  setf-imposed  scholastic  tasks,  and  in 
becomes  imperceptibly  a  literary  man,  endowed 
literary  style  picked  up  from  the  writers  of  tin 
merits  he  has  heard  extolled  by  bis  Engliali 
companions.  In  any  case  the  progress  to  be 
this  respect  for  the  last  few  years  is  imiiicn- 
the  other  sex,  the  names  of  soiuu  of  tbc  hd_ 
the  subjects  tlicy  have  taken  up — together  with  tl 
thoy  appear  to  have  achieved— all  tins  is  "passing 
and,  let  ns  hope,  hopeful.  Xur  is  it  the  least 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  ladies  write  in  their  own  v 
Since  our  last  Annual  Report  five  nioro  ouiiilx 
Calcntla  Iteriew  have  been  rccuived,  and  are  of  s 
varied  character  to  attract  the  general  reader.  "^ 
about  Snakes  "  and  other  cognate  matters,  whii 
o|>ening  paper  in  No,  cl.^.,  is  a  "furtlior  contrihi 
what  Dr.  Vincent  Richards  calls  the  "literiturr 
poisoning,'"  which  may  be  road  with  interest  and 
by  other  than  residents  in  India.  "Defective  i:: 
in  Bengal,"  by  Mr.  K.  Giles,  i^  certainly,  as  tl 
himself  appreliends,  too  son.^ational  a  title  for 
thoughtful  article  on  a  proposed  Detective  Scbeme  i 
but  after  all,  it  is  only  tlie  title.  The  "IIou.ie  o 
sngi^ts  the  admission  of  dislingiiished  Indian  am 
Officials  as  members  of  the  Upper  Ilouse,  Indi.i 
Colonies  being  now  represented  there  by  a  li-w  | 
liavo  filled  the  office  of  Viceroy  or  Govemor-fi< m 
Sinnett  considers  the  " Theosopliieal  Moveiiicnt " 
to  merit  attention,  not  only  in  its  aspect  -.is  n 
philosophical  inijuivy,  but  because  its  philoso]>ld(':t] 
timately  blended  with  its  social  and  philantlirupir 
A  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Cuvenanted "  has  tu 
a  delicate  subject  in  discussing  "  the  Moral  Frogresa 
Administration,"  but  acquits  himself  of  his  ta.'ik  wi 
worthy  earnestness,  and  winds  up  his  observations 
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and  becoming  spirit.  Col.  Tyrrell's  review  of  Sir  Lambert 
Flayfair's  ^'  Scourge  of  Christendom  "  is  the  substance  of  the 
article  headed  '*  Turks  in  Algiers."  In  "  N&dir  Shah,^  by 
Lieut.  Wheeler,  the  great  Eastern  Conqueror  is  made  doubly 
conspicuous  by  the  light  character  of  the  preceding  paper,  under 
the  signature  of  Esm^.  '^  Economic  Reform  in  Rural  India  " 
is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Harington^s  previous  chapters  on 
matters  deserving  serious  attention ;  and  the  Editor's  Notes 
on  the  Quarter,  a  Summary  of  Annual  Reports,  and  Critical 
Notices  complete  the  issue  for  April,  1885. — ^No,  clxi.,  for 
July,  contains  ''  The  Pre-Historic  Man  of  Caves  and  Lake 
Dwellings,"^  by  a  practised  writer,  Mr.  Rehatsek:  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Cameron's  '^  Business  Journeys  through  Java," 
with  a  far  from  inviting  description  of  Batavia :  Mr.  R.  N. 
Cust's  "  International  Congresses  of  Science,''  in  which  the 
author  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  Oriental  Congress 
at  Berlin  and  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice  in  1881,  and 
the  Oriental  Congress  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  in  1883  : 
Mr.  H.  Giles's  "  Poisoners  and  their  Craft  '^ :  Mr.  Keene's 
graphic  "  Indian  Village  "  :  a  "  Recollection  of  a  Battle- 
Ficld,"  by  M.P.  :  Mr.  Bishop's  "  Stray  Leaves  from  an 
Asylum  "  :  Mr.  Madge's  "  Moral  Aspect  of  Trial  by  Peer :  " 
Mr.  Lee- Warner's  *'  Two  Eastern  Empires— a  Contrast "  : 
Esme's  "Few  "Words  about  Camping":  Mr.  Haslett's 
"  Historic  Notes,"  and  verses  under  "  Primula  Vulgaris." — 
No.  clxii.  for  October  is  opened  by  Mr.  Keene  with  "the 
British  Conquest  of  Ilindostan."  This  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Molesworth's  paper  comprising  many  men's  ideas  on  a  large 
question,  called  "  Imperialism  for  India."  His  own  view 
is  that  India  should  be  "knit  with  our  Colonies  into  one 
mighty  federation — homogeneous  in  character,  unselfish  in 
aims,  and  united  in  policy."  Mr.  Turtou  Smith  contributes 
*'  Control  over  Criminals  "  ;  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  Punjab  Plough- 
ing"; Lieut.  Wheeler,  "Timur";  Mr.  Cust,  "The  Tour 
of  a  Cook  Party  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  " ;  and  Mr.  Barada 
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Mitm,  "English  Influence  on  Bengali  Literature,"  I 
the  »nthor  onconscioiisly  illustrates  the  eifect  of 
Dngliali  books  and  periodicals  upon  the  style  of  an  in 
Indian.  Want  of  space  only  forbids  the  transi^ri 
his  last  two  pages.  Mr.  Arthur  Harrington  coiitl 
"  Economic  Reform  in  Rural  India "  ;  and  Esm 
ft  liToIj  sketch,  entitled  "  Grit  in  the  "Wheels 
Cheethain,  in  "  The  Congo  Free  State,"  repecits  niU' 
old  and  well-wom  story.  Two  papers  in  verse  com 
bat  the  regular  monthly  notices. — No.  clxlii.  begins 
Kew  Year  with  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Keii 
*'  Uissionaries  at  the  Moghul  Court,  in  SuutliLiii 
Fortngucse  India,  during  and  after  the  Reign  of 
The  other  articles  are,  "Burma  before  the  Ultiniiii 
Major  Edmund  Browne;  "Buddha  as  a  M;iii," 
Chandra  Boae;  "  A  Dance  of  Death,"  by  J.  XL;  Ll 
of  Malia  Raja  Nanda  Kumar,"  by  Mr.  BoveriJg 
"  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  Cust.  In  the  quality  rath 
quantity  of  its  contributions,  the  number  is,  perhap 
tionally,  substantial. — In  No.  clxir.  for  April  this 
Mr.  Barrow's  "Mofusail  Municipalities  in  Lower  B 
Mr,  Pringle  Kennedy's  "  Two  Empires,"  an  opposi 
or  "another  side  of  the  shield,"  to  Mr.  Lee- Warner 
already  mentioned :  Mr.  Bate's  "  Sketches  of  I 
Hajjis,"  a  title  which  tells  its  own  tale  :  Mr.  Tut 
the  Treatment  of  Ordinary  Crime  " :  Mr.  Reverid< 
tinnation  of  the  "  Trial  of  Nauda  Kumar"  :  Mr. 
"Lotie'a  Philosophy  "  ;  and  Mr.  Kipling's  blank  ven 
**  The  Seren  Nights  of  Creation."  As  regards  Mr.  Bi 
two  articles,  they  form  in  themselves  a  vobiine  of 
psgea ;  and  are  written  with  the  object  of  proving 
execution  "ajudicial  murder." 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  most  of  the  liaoks  noti( 
iiere  and  there  a  reviewer's  comment : 

January,  1885. — Engliah. — ^Dr.  Hunter's  "Sliort 
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of  the  Indian  People/'  sixth  edition,  "  admirable  little  publi- 
cation." Major-General  H,  K.  Morgan'*s  "Forestry  in 
Southern  India"  <^ contains  a  mass  of  useful  information.'*^ 
**  Echoes/**  by  two  writers,  "  quaint,  original,  and  altogether 
charming  little  vol.  of  Anglo-Indian  verse"  (Madras),  authors 
believed  to  be  "  two  children,"  Labor.  Atkinson's  "  Gazetteer 
N.W.  Prov./^  author  congratulated  on  the  completeness  of 
his  "tremendous  publication,'*''  vol.  ii..  Govt.  Press.  "The 
Orient,"  an  Anglo-Indian  monthly  magazine,  December,  1884, 
*'  continues  to  improve,"  Bombay,  1884. 

Vernacular. — "  Bomgragriha,"  by  Sita  Nath  Nandi,  B. A. ; 
Calcutta ;  written  by  a  Brahmo,  and  reviewed  in  an  anti- 
Brahmo  spirit,  European  readers  warned  "against  accepting 
the  shocking  picture  of  domestic  life  given  in  this  book ; 
writer's  a  good  object,  but  not  well  carried  out."  "Griha 
Lakshmi,'*'  by  Girijd  Prasanna  B&ya  Chaudhuri ;  Calcutta. 
*^Ami,"  by  Kalimaya  Ghatak ;  Calcutta;  author  describes  it 
as  a  poem  in  prose,  an  expression  interpreted  as  simply  "  self- 
conceit."  Ramani-bijndn,  by  Durga  Charan  R&ya  Kabiraj ; 
Calcutta  ;  a  Hindu  physician's  instructions  to  Hindu  women, 
deemed  "a  very  useful  publication."  "Nihdrika,"  by  the 
authoress  of  "  Banalatd,'*''  and  "  Pushpapunja,"  by  Srimati 
Soraubdld  Dasi ;  "  very  creditable  performances  by  Bengali 
ladies — first  the  more  artistic,  second  sweet  and  simple." 
*'  Palak&/'  a  weekly  newspaper  and  review,  Nos.  1  to  6 ; 
"  hailed  with  delight "  (editor,  Jndnendraldl  R4ja). 

Ajyril,  1885. — Vernacular, — The  "Sankhya  Aphorisms  of 
Kapila,"  translated  by  Bannatyne,  third  edition ;  "  the  work 
displays  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  scholarship.''^  "  Misa- 
raj&tri  Bangali,"  by  Sydmaldl  Mitra ;  Calcutta;  account,  by 
a  Bangdli  clerk  in  the  Transport  Department  of  India,  of  the 
war  in  Egypt :  author  complains  of  harsh  treatment  by 
European  officers.  A  paper  read  by  Babu  Dwijendrath  Tagor 
at  Bowbazar  (Sdbitri  Library) ;  which  is  designated  as 
**  sharp,  clever  and  smart  writing.'*'     The  author  is  clearly  in 
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&vour  of  maintaining  the  nationality  of  his  fell 
in  respect  of  the  outer  and  inner  man.  ''  Jibani  ( 
by  Amrital&I  Basu ;  Calcutta ;  a  collection  of  n 
distinguished  natives. 

Julify  1885. — English, — "Sketches  in  Assam,* 
Bishop ;  "  the  level  of  the  work  not  high,  but  quite 
**  The  Orient,'*'  May,  1885,  "  a  very  good  number 
Bombay.  *•  The  Secret  of  Death,"  with  some  collec 
by  Edwin  Arnold ;  ''  a  free  rendering,  in  English  he; 
of  the  first  three  Vallk  of  the  Katha  Upanishad,  ii 
with  question  and  commentary  .  .  .  altogether  tl 
will  distinctly  add  to  Mr.  Arnold's  high  reputation 
and  Works  of  Alexander  Gsonia  de  Koros,'''  a  bio 
Theodor  Duka,  M.D. ;  "  a  book  of  more  thai 
interest '';  Triibner,  1885. 

Vernacular. — "Dwadas  Ntlri  ba  Arya  Mahila,"  by 
Lahiri;  Calcutta;  a  memoir  of  twelve  celebrat 
women,  not  favourably  noticed  by  the  critic.  "  Suba 
by  Nira&i  Ch&nd  Sil " ;  an  able  work,  discussing 
status  of  the  Banniahs  of  Bengal ;  Calcutta,  188 
wakos/'  compiled  by  Kangalai  Mukliop&dhyaya  an 
yan&th  Mukhop&dhyaya ;  this  is  the  first  part  of  a 
and  encyclopaedia  combined,  has  best  wishes  fi 
"Bibaha  Bibhrat,''  a  comedietta  by  Amritulal 
dhy&ya  ;  Calcutta ;  "  written  with  considerable  hi 
not  a  high  work  of  art." 

October^  1885. —  Vernacular. — "Bangalir  Lila," 
rendran&th  P&l;  ''the  author's  descriptive  power 
mean  order." 

January,  1886. — Engliah. — "  Beininiscences  of 
India,"  by  Maj.-Gen.  E.  F.  Burton ;  '^  a  stirring  n 

Vernacufar.^'^*^  Chirasangini,"  by  Furna  Chand 
**a  badly-written  book  published  with  a  good  ii 
"B&ngali  Meye,"  or  by  Manmatha  N&th  Datta 
*^ qualified  to  be  an  author"),  ''to  condemn  the  ] 
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marrying  girls  without  their  will."  "  Pratibh&,**  by  Barand& 
E&nta  Sen  Gapta,  ^'written  with  a  social  purpose,  but  in 
structure  and  execution  immensely  superior  to  preceding 
two  works." 

April,  1886.— JSnglish.—'' The  Dictionary  of  Islam/* 
"  executed  with  extraordinary  ability.'"  "  The  Contemporary 
Evolution  of  Religious  Thought,"  by  Count  d'Alviella,  trans- 
lated by  J.  Moden,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Brahma 
Soma]  movement.  Gribble's  "Outlines  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence for  Indian  Civil  Courts " ;  Jolly*s  **  Outlines  of 
a  History  of  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  Inheritance,  and 
Adoption  ;  and  Whitworth's  "  Anglo- Indian  Dictionary,^  all 
get  a  word  of  commendation.  The  second  vol.  of  "  Haidarabad 
under  Sir  Salar  Jung,"  by  Maulavi  Chiragh  Ali,  is  less 
pleasantly  treated ;  but  Sir  H.  Maine's  "  Popular  Govern- 
ment," and  "  The  Life  of  William  Carey,"  together  with 
Col.  Dowden's  "Pamphlet  on  the  Rupee,"  meet  with  approval^ 
and  under  the  head  of  "New  India"  are  classed  "Reforms 
and  Progress  in  India,"  by  an  Optimist,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  S» 
Cotton's  "  India  in  Transition." 

Vernacular. — "  Inlande  Banga  Mahila,"  by  a  Bang&H 
Lady  ;  a  description  of  life  in  England  ;  "  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  ill  the  Bang&li  language.  "  N4n4  Prabandha,"  by  Raj 
Krishna  Mukhopddhydya,  M.A.,  B.L. ;  Calcutta.  A  reprint 
of  fifteen  essays,  which  appear  to  possess  much  merit.  "  Saras- 
watakunja,"  by  Chandra  Shekara  Mukhop&dhydya,  "a  good 
and  delightful  book  "  ;  but  the  author  thinks  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  wrong  to  abolish  Safi. 

Count  F,  A,  V.  Noer^s  Kaiser  Akbar. — The  second  volume 
of  the  Kaisar  Akbar  of  H.H.  the  late  Count  F.  A.  v.  Noor 
has  appeared,  and  has  been  reviewed  by  Georg  Weber  in  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung  (Augsberger).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  short  sketch  of  the  distinguished  writer's  career  is 
contained  in  the  Obituary  Notices  of  this  Journal  for  May, 
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ISSSy  and  that  the  first  two  parts,  forming  the  firs 
of  his  work,  were  published  in  1880  and  1881.  T) 
entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  Indian  History  in  the  16th  C 
whereas  the  present  volume  is  issued  as  a  posthumous  < 
of  papers  arranged  by  Dr.  Gunter  v.  Buchwald.  The 
regards  the  whole  as  a  '^  noteworthy  literary  product 
in  respect  of  its  contents,  which  bring  to  light  the  r 
personality  of  a  remarkable  sovereign,  about  whom 
now,  have  possessed  very  defective  information,  and  or 
of  the  illustrious  author  who,  out  of  a  noble  thirst  f< 
ledge,  travelled  three  times  in  the  East,  and  with  gr 
and  by  dint  of  zealous  study  at  native  sources,  colle 
put  together  the  data  for  a  historical  monograph.'' 
Noer  looked  upon  Akbar  as  the  man  for  the  fut 
remarked  that  he  had  striven  to  attrun,  and  partly  at 
Mms  '*  which  for  the  much-extolled  19th  century  y 
the  dim  distance.''^  In  reviewing  his  conduct  towj 
Mahammadan  clergy  (Ulcma),  lie  particularly  no 
way  in  whicli  he  carried  on  war  against  this  spiritual  h 
^'  which  recalls  to  mind  the  measures  taken  by  the  '. 
against  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  ^  seventies 
18th  century."  In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  refers  to 
as  one  ^^  in  which  the  Muhammadan  East,  and  India 
Ages  are  illuminated  by  many  a  new,  if  faint,  gleam 
It  is  elegantly  got  up  as  regards  style  and  typogra] 
contains  two  steel  engravings — the  portrait  and  tlie  m: 
respectively  of  the  great  reforming  sovereign  of  th 
The  first  volume  is  dedicated  to  *' Carmen,  Coi 
Noer,^  the  widow,  who  has  conscientiously  fulfilled 
bequeathed  to  her  of  bringing  the  work  to  completion 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  second  volume  are  tlie  words,  ' 
memory  of  His  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Ai 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Count  v.  Noer.*' 

MUcellaneous. — Eoi/al  Prizes  for  Asiatic   Eesear 
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Majesty  King  Oscar  11.  of  Swedeu  and  Norway  has  been 
pleased  to  found  two  prizes  for  the  best  Essays  on  two  Oriental 
subjects.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

A  large  gold  medal  in  value  about  1000  Swedish  crowns, 
and  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  1250  Swedish  crowns^  to 
the  author  of  the  best 

1.  History  of  the  Semitic  languages; 

2.  Description   of  Arab   Culture  before  the   time  of 

Muhammad. 
A  Committee  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  details. 
Many  conditions  are  attached,  of  which  competitors  should 
inform   themselves   before  entering  for  competition.     Papers, 
should  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  the  year  1888. 

Russian  Literature. — Nine  volumes  in  Russian,  chiefly  on 
the  derivations  and  affinity  of  words  in  various  tongues,  by 
Platon  Lukachevitch,  have  been  presented  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  by  the  author.  Of  these  the  titles  of  two  may 
be  mentioned,  i.e. : — 

1.  An  Explanation  of  Assyrian  Names.     Kiev,  1868. 

2.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language.   Kiev,  1882. 

Encyclopcedia  Britannica. — Since  the  appearance  of  vol. 
xvii.  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (the  last  noticed  in  this 
Journal),  three  volumes  have  been  issued.  Among  the 
principal  articles  in  these,  treating  exclusively  of  Asiatic 
subjects,  are  the  following  : — 

In  vol.  xviii.  Oxus,  by  General  Walker,  R.E. ;  Pahlavi,  by 
Professor  Noldeke  ;  Palestine,  by  Professor  Socin ;  Palmyra, 
by  Professor  Robertson  Smith ;  Parsis,  by  Dr.  Fiihrer  \ 
Peking,  by  Professor  Douglas ;  Persia,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
by  no  loss  than  five  writers  ;  Philippine  Islands,  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Webster;  Plioonicia,  by  Professors  Socin  and  Gutschmid; 
and  Phrygia,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay.  In  vol.  xx.  General 
MacLagan's   Punjdb   and    Mr.    Ronson's   Rajputana   sliould 
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be  mentioned.  Professor  Bobertson  Smith  lends  h 
to  the  theory  that  the  Caphtu  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
with  the  Island  of  Crete. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — The  Honorary 
has  communicated,  as  usual,  a  statement  of  the  pro< 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  transh 
in  the  different  languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  anc 
With  the  object  for  which  these  translations  are 
Society  has  no  relation,  but  the  annual  outturn  of  y 
supplies  a  startling  proof  of  tlie  progress  of  Lingui, 
ledge.  The  very  names  of  some  of  the  languages  spc< 
totally  unknown,  and  would  have  remained  so,  but 
translations;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  prcfi 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries  must  precede  transla 
work,  therefore,  is  of  solid  and  abiding  nature. 

Amharic.^'^r.  Flad  completed  the  new  edition  of 
on  May  15.  As  the  work  proceeded  he  found  t 
emendations  were  necessary  than  were  at  first  c.oni 
He  received  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Argawi 
for  Abyssinia  in  October,  1885.  About  a  thousand 
tical  improvements  were  made  in  the  Proplietical  '. 
a  great  many  in  the  New  Testament. 

Amoi/'Colloqiiial, — On  the  return  of  Dr.  Maxwell  t 
the  B^v.  T.  Barclay,  M. A.,  of  Formosa,  was  chosen  i 
him  as  Secretary  to  the  New  Testament  Revision  C 
A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  Dr.  Kip  has  n 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalouians,  and  these  have  been  { 
the  mission  press,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  m; 
for  final  revision.  Dr.  Tahnago  has  made  steady 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Ualatians,  and  Mr.  Sadl< 
advanced  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Api. — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  Steel,  of  Sydney,  reports 
Society's  Auxiliary  is  printing  a  version  of  one  Gos 
language  of  the  island  of  Api  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
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Arabic. — ^Dr.  Van  Dyek  has  completed  his  re-ezambation 
p{  his  version  of  the  Bible,  and  all  mistakes  that  have  been 
discovered  are  being  corrected,  and  all  defective  plates  are 
being  remade  or  amended.  The  New  Testament  is  being 
brought  out  in  two  new  sizes,  and  the  books,  which  are  handy 
and  attractive,  are  expected  to  be  very  popular.  A  new  set 
of  stereotype  plates,  for  Portions,  are  being  prepared  to 
supersede  the  Society's  old  plates.  These  new  editions  are 
being  prepared  at  Beyrout  under  the  joint  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Bliss,  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Bev.  B.  H. 
Weakley,  of  Alexandria,  the  Agents  of  the  American,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign,  Bible  Societies. 

Ararat-Armenian, — ^The  Society's  Bible,  published  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1883,  has  been  undergoing  a  careful  examination 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Amirkhaniantz  during  the  last  two  years.  A 
complete  set  of  marginal  references  has  been  prepared,  taken 
chiefly  from  Dr.  Scrivener's  Cambridge  Bible.  Certain  words 
in  the  text  are  to  be  transposed,  a  few  words  omitted  have  to 
be  supplied,  some  obsolete  words  have  to  be  replaced  by  others 
in  general  use,  and  faults  of  punctuation  have  to  be  rectified. 
Mr.  Amirkhaniantz  will  also  prepare  chapter  headings  con- 
densed from  those  in  the  English  Authorized  Version. 

Beaver. — At  the  request  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Young, 
Bishop  of  Athabasca,  the  Committee  have  printed  an  edition 
of  500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Roman  character. 
The  translation  was  made  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Garrioch,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  version  is 
the  first  book  that  has  been  printed  in  the  language  of  the 
Beaver  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  and  imperfect 
primer. 

Canton  Colloquial  (for  the  blind). — The  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  the  Society's  Agent  at  Shanghai, 
have  agreed  to  publish  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the 
Roman  cliaracter.  The  version  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Ilartmann,  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Hong  Kong. 
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Chines  {Easy  Wenlf). — At  the  request  of  the  ( 
of  the  Amoj  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  the  Comm 
given  penniasion  to  the  Society's  Agents  in  China  tc 
and  circulate  copies  of  the  version  of  the  New  Test  an 
by  the  £ev.  Griffith  John  in  a  style  more  simple  tl 
the  Delegates^  version.  The  version  was  brought  o 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

Fanti  (Ashantf), — At  the  request  of  the  Rev 
Cannelly  of  the  Cape  Coast  Wesleyan  Mission,  sup; 
the  Bev.  M.  C.  Osbom,  the  Committee  have  uudc 
publish  an  edition  of  4000  copies  of  the  Four  Gosp 
version  was  made  by  a  Fanti  minister,  named  Park 
Wesleyan  Church,  whose  father  was  a  fetish  pri 
translation  was  made  from  the  English  and  comp 
the  Otji.  It  was  afterwards  carefully  revised  by  a  ( 
of  ministers,  and  finally  passed  by  the  Annual  Dist 
ing  of  all  the  Wesleyan  ministers.  The  version  is 
for  the  Wesleyan  Mission^  which  occupies  nearly  th< 
the  Uold  Coast  for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  iulanc 
150  miles.  They  have  267  chapels  and  preaching  sta 
agents,  5988  members,  and  23,660  attending  on  publi 
The  work  is  progressing  slowly  in  the  press,  as  the  p 
to  be  sent  out  to  Cape  Coast. 

Fuh'Chow  Colloquial  (Roman  character). — The  Gc 
John,  prepared  for  the  press  and  edited  by  the  R< 
Stewart,  of  the  Church   Missionary  Society,  has 
received.    A  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  i 
for  the  press. 

Ot^aratL — The  Translation  Sub-Committee  held  i 
ings  during  the  year,  one  at  Surat  and  the  other  at  Al 
The  meetings  lasted  nineteen  days,  during  whicli 
engaged  in  revision  work. 

Hainan. — The  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matth 
the  Committee  authorized  Mr,  Jeremiassen  to  mali 
aborigines  of  Hainan,  who  do  not  understand  Ch 
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been  completed,  and  the  Gommitiee  have  authorised  the  pobli- 
cation  of  a  tentative  edition  of  500  copies. 

Hahha  Colloquial. — At  the  request  of  the  H^r.  J.  B.  Ost^ 
communicated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  the  Society ^s  Agent  at 
Shanghai,  the  Committee  have  sanctioned  the  publication 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  portions,  as  the  New  Testament  has 
abready  been  published.  The  Book  of  Oenesis  is  now  passing 
through  the  press. 

Mardri.^'A  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  has  been 
prepared,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Beinisch,  of  Vienna,  by 
Hajlu,  a  Galla  freedman  from  Harar.  Hajlu  was  trained 
by  the  Swedish  missionaries  at  Massowah,  and  he  afterwards 
travelled  with  Prof.  Beinisch  in  Africa  as  his  servant.  The 
Committee  have  agreed  to  purchase  the  version  on  the  approval 
of  Prof.  Beinisch,  to  whom  they  already  owe  two  new  versions^ 
the  Bogos  and  the  Falasha-Kara. 

Hindi. — ^The  New  Testament  Translation  Committee,  with 
the  Bev.  J.  F.  Holcomb  as  their  secretary,  have  held  six 
meetings  since  September,  1883,  and  have  translated  and 
revised  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
and  part  of  St.  John.  The  translators  have  followed  the  text 
that  underlies  the  Be  vised  English  version. 

Hindustani.— The  Bev.  M.  G.  Goldsmith,  of  the  C.M.S., 
has  carried  through  the  press  Genesis  and  Exodus  up  to 
chapter  xx.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been  submitted  to 
the  revisers,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  awaits  their  judgment  before 
proceeding  further. 

Ighira. — The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Johnson,  C.M.S.,  the 
translator  of  the  Nup^  Gospels,  reports  that  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated,  and  awaits 
revision. 

Japanese. — The  Bev.  P.  K.  Fyson,  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  reports  some  progress  with  tlie  translation  of 
the    Old   Testament.     The   books   of   Leviticus,    Numbers, 
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Deuteronomy,  and  Daniel,  have  been  transUtcdl 
beginning  the  translation  of  Is^ah,  but  ho  fears  til 
may  not  be  ready  for  publication  thia  year.  I 

Jaranetf. — Mr.  Jansz,  having  completed,  by  t.lil 
native  scholars  at  Surakata,  hia  version  of  St.  MM 
now  at  Depok  carrying  the  portion  through  the  pri 
publication  has  been  much  delayed  by  tlie  slowuel 
printer.  I 

Kabyle. — Tlio  Gospel  of  St.  John,  translated  byl 
who  assisted  P^re  Olivier  in  the  preparation  of  liiA 
Fnnch  dictionary,  has  been  tboro  uglily  re  vised  I 
Sauerwcin,  who  edited  the  portion.  The  littlu  bofik  ■ 
with  considerable  iitvour  among  the  Kabyle.  I 

Kafir  (alias  Xota). — The  Itevision  Committee  M 
pleted  their  labours  on  the  Old  Testament,  andl 
revising  the  New.  The  work  is  drawing  to  a  closn 
been  heartily  approved  of  by  the  represeutiitivcs  of  all 
sionary  bodies,  including  the  Wesleyan.  The  Rev.  I 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Beviaiou  Board  to  [I 
England  to  carry  the  version  through  the  press.  I 

Kalmuk  (or  Western  Mongolian). — This  lauguagel 
related  to  the  Buriat,  in  which  wo  possess  Swan  ail 
brass's  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  During  m 
period  nf  the  first  Russian  Bible  Society,  .is  early  I 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  jMatthew  was  prini 
Petersburg  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SotI 
John's  Gospel  was  aflerwards  completed  by  the  sal 
Utor,  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  the  Sarepta  (Moraviau)l 
Sabsequciitly  the  whole  New  Testament  was  said  to  I 
completed,  but  it  was  never  printed.  The  translatil 
New  Testament  at  present  going  forward,  and  of  wl 
Chwpels  arc  now  in  the  pr^ss,  has  been  taken  up  byl 
PozdnejefT,  with  tho  assistance  of  the  Arrhimaiidrill 
in  Astrakhan.  Tho  original  number  of  the  edititi 
comprise  2000  copies,  but  at  Professor  PozduejcffI 
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uut  Amnoer  va»  «B£ai3Bi  u  -HMO,  wisb.  a  iiiFMiiniHj  wSJoaik  «f 
L»I:  oipus  •!£  eaetL  oc  cas  dour  GoifelaL  l&is  was  fiwaded  oa 
ira£[ifdi!a  ioppLLsd  hj  cfci^  IViinMr,  jmrnEug  l»  idiiek  Ihe 
AaxBoer  <if  Kaimnb  la  EonpeaiL  Saan  ^aald  bc»  m  oti- 
auis«d    m    li^^    U^^So ;;     oi    j&msBr    Bnan^    40,000; 

4t'  a  •nauncii  laasrzage.  nac  inii«eii  jfffoiii  of  ifiitntil 
p«nil:arl^i'i*a,  bos  nLa?;xaZj  la^iMlrgibiey  and  bavin^  a 


.fiksM-TsrcL — In  ISS4  u  ci&Qoa  «f  5000  cofitt  of  SL 
Saletnan'i  Teisiija  oc  Sc  31a£ulii*v  was  pcmcied  aft  liiie  Eaan 
ULiTersitiT  Press.  SaLeiixazi'«  ciaiLsIa&QiL  of  Sc  Xack,  tboogli 
eotnpletai,  Las  now  jec  been  pnn^aL  Mr.  2(koboa  wriles : 
^'  The  people  tor  wLocu  mid  oac^Ia&Ioa  Ls  being  Baie  are  the 
renoalnj  of  the  mighty  Tartar  kingdom  wbidi  once  had  its 
a<at  at  Kazan,  on  the  Volo^a.  Ther  inbalit  the  GoTemmenla 
of  Kazan;  Orenban:.  SamanL  and  SuTropoL.  and  are  said  to 
n amber  ab-i^nt  1,«»},*>1'0  aoals.'' 

Kirghiz-THi-kL — A  third  edition  of  the  Xew  Testamoit, 
cfjii't\^iiuz  of  4'»>  c>3pied,  is  now  being  printed  at  the  Kaaan 
UniTeriitT  Press,  and  edited  bv  il.  Saleman,  of  the  St. 
Peier=barr  UniTersitv.  The  first  edition,  consLstincr  of  5000 
copiei^,  \KFas  printed  at  AstnkkLan  in  1520.  The  version  was 
ari  adaptation,  by  the  Be  v.  Charles  Fraser,  of  the  Scottish 
Mi>!i!ioD,  of  the  version  made  by  the  £ev.  H.  Brunton,  and 
printed  at  Karass.  The  version  was  revised  by  Professor 
Gottwald,  and  an  edition  of  3000  copies  was  printed  at  the 
Kazan  University  Press  for  this  Society,  under  the  care  of 
M.  Saleman  in  1880. 

The  Rev.  W.  Nicolson,  the  Society's  Agent  at  St.  Peters- 
bur;^,  gays  of  the  people  for  whom  the  version  is  intended: 
*'Tho  Kirghe^jo  hordes — Creat,  Little,  and  Middle,  as  they 
are  called — occupy  various  regions  in  Southern  Siberia,  Central 
Asia,  anrl  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  numbers  of  these 
hordes  arc  variously  estimated  as  high  as  2,000,000,  aud  as 
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lowaa  1,450,000,  the  lower  namber  being  probably 
correct." 

Kumuk-Turki. — The  version  of  St.  Matthew, 
Khasan  Beg,  has  been  revised  by  Major  Tuiiekano 
linguist,  acquainted  with  Eumuk,  and  ftg;ain  re-r« 
Mr.  Amirkhaniaatz,  who  compared  it  diligenlly  with  t 
The  work  Ijeing  found  aatisfactory,  the  Oommittee  ha 
taken  to  print  an  edition  of  500  copies.  The  proofs 
read  by  Dr.  Sauerwein. 

The  only  other  known  book  in  the  lan^uai^e  ' 
Tolome  of  popular  tales  and  songs,  edited  byMahmou( 
a  mollah  of  the  villogo  Khosav-Turt. 

The  Kumuk  is  spoken  by  about  70,000  souls,  i 
the  north-west  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  noar  Potr 
the  Dortli-east  districts  of  Daghestan,  wattTO'I  by  t 
uid  Sunja  Rivers.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Toiet 
above  Kiztiar.  Mr.  Morrison,  tho  Society's  Aguiit 
Rossia,  to  wliom  we  owe  this  version,  and  our  in 
regarding  tho  people,  says:  "The  Enmuk  are  a 
people,  learning  to  till  the  soil,  and  availing  then 
the  schools  which  the  Russian  Government  lias  plac 
them." 

Lijti  (Oceania). — The  Rev.  8.  M.  Creagh  continues 
the  MS.  and  the  marginal  references  of  the  R«vise 
of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  ready  for  the  press  as  soon 
edition  is  called  for. 

Malatjasi. — The  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  reports  tho  cc 
on  October  28,  1885,  of  the  first  revision  of  the  Bil 
December  1,  1873.  The  llovision  Committee  sat 
•nd  held  771  sittings,  chiefly  of  three  hours  each. 
reTiBiott,  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  tho  digeren 
the  whoto  Bible,  is  now  being  carried  out,  and  whe 
oompleted  Mr.  Coustne  will  return  to  England,  tit  tt 
of  the  Committee,  to  carry  the  Revised  Version  of 
through  the  preu. 
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Malay. — Dr.  Bost,  of  the  Indian  Office,  has  corrected  and 
carried  through  the  press  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  and  the  Committee  have  resolved  to  publish  an 
edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Psalms,  and 
Proverbs  under  the  care  of  the  same  editor. 

Mahzydlam, — The  Revision  Board  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Matthissen  and  Walter,  of 
the  Basel  Mission,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  invite  the  Bight 
Bev.  Mar  Athanasius,  of  the  Syrian  Church,  to  co-operate  in 
the  revision. 

A  special  united  meeting  of  the  Delegates  was  held  at 
Cochin  last  September,  and  it  was  resolved  to  revise  again  the 
Be  vised  New  Testament.  Criticism  will  be  invited  from  all 
competent  judges  by  the  four  bodies  represented  on  the  Be- 
vision  Board,  and  as  far  as  practicable  the  chief  Delegate  of 
each  body  will  collect  and  send  opinions  to  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Koslii.  It  is  proposed  to  go  through  the  Four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  at  the  next  meeting.  To  meet 
a  pressing  demand  the  Delegates  have  agreed  to  print 
an  interim  edition,  in  large  type,  of  2500  copies  each  of 
the  Old  and  the  Bevised  versions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Maori. — The  printing  of  the  Bevised  Bible  is  making  slow 
progress,  owing  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  time  in  sending  out  proofs 
to  New  Zealand. 

MardtJiL — The  Bevision  Committee,  with  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Mackichan  as  convener,  have  completed  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  are  about  to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians. 

Mandari. — An  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  has  been  published  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society.  The  version  was  made  by  Mr.  Beyer,  of  the  Gosner 
Mission  in  Chota-Nagpore. 

Murray  Inland, — The  Bev.  J.  P.  Sunderland,  of  Sydney, 
reports  the  publication,  by  the  Auxiliary,  of  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  translated  by  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
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Macftrlane  and  Scott.  Mr.  Sunderland,  wito  ■■: 
version  through  the  press,  has  sent  1000  cojiies  of  tl 
to  Murray  Island. 

Negro-English  (Negro-Dutch), — At  the  requf 
President  of  the  Moravian  Missions  in  Butch  ( 
Committee  have  agreed  to  print  an  editiun  of  3( 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Fsalms  corrected  an 
The  edition  will  be  edited  by  tlie  Kev.  Amlreaa 
the  Rev.  E.  Langerilold.  Tiie  version  IiaB  ain 
published  by  this  Society  in  1829,  1846,  and  186 
are  about  25,000  souls  connected  with  the  Moraviai 
of  whom  over  8000  are  coininunicants. 

New  Ouinea  (South  Capo  dialect).  —  The  Re 
Sunderland,  of  Sydney,  reports  the  printin"-,  by  the 
of  500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  translati 
of  the  teachers  and  revised  by  the  missionaries.  M 
land  carried  the  version  tlirongh  the  press. 

Nine,  alias  Savage  Jaland  (Oceania). — The  Ri 
Lawea  hopes  to  finish  the  translation  of  the  Old 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  correspondence  is  ii 
aa  to  the  publication  of  an  edition. 

Nupi  (West  Africa). — At    the    request    of   tli 
Missionary  Society  the  Committee  have  aijreed 
mn  edition,   of   500   copies   each,   of   Arclideacoii 
version  of  the  Four  Gospels.     When  the   first  G 
in  type,  it  was  decided  that  that  Gospel  nliould 
the  old  orthography,  but  that  the  remainitii^  tio!<p 
be  printed  in  the  new  orthography.     1\iv  vi-n<ii 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Schon,  of  the  Clmrcli 
Society. 

Pangauna    (Philippine    Islands).  —  The   Comi 
•greed  to  print  an  edition  of  500  copies  of  th' 
St.  Luke.      The  MS.  of  the  version  wm  prcseiil 
Society  in  1873  by   Seiior  AIouzo,  of  Seville,  a 
the  Philippine  Islands.     Chiefly  through  the  inte 
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in  the  veraion  by  Mr.  T.  Worihington,  it  has  been  ihorongUj 
revised  and  rewritten  by  Senor  Alonzo,  who  will  cany  the 
edition  throngh  the  press.  The  portion  is  intended  for  one 
million  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Persian. — The  Bev.  Dr.  Bmce,  of  Jul&y  is  revising  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent 
fixing  of  the  text.  He  has  completed  from  the  Bomans  to- 
the  Gralatians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  and  he  is  now  finishing 
Ephesians.  Meanwhile  an  interim  edition  is  being  carried 
through  the  press  at  Leipzig  by  Dr.  Sanerwein. 

Popo  (Ewe,  West  Africa). — The  Committee  are  now  carry- 
iug  through  the  press  an  edition  of  500  each  of  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The  translation  was  made 
by  the  Bev.  T.  J.  Marshall,  a  native  minister,  and  revised 
by  the  Translation  Committee  at  Lagos.  Mr.  Marshall  is 
carrying  the  portions  through  the  press  in  accordance 
with  the  system  that  has  been  adopted  for  the  Yoruba 
Scriptures. 

Rarotanga  (Oceania). — The  Bev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill  has 
completed  his  revision  of  the  whole  Bible  at  Sydney,  and 
at  the  request  of  this  Society  he  is  returning  to  England  to 
carry  a  stereotyped  edition  of  the  revised  version  through 
the  press. 

Rifi  (Shilha)  Morocco. — Mr.  William  Mackintosh  is  con- 
tinuing: his  translation  work. 

Sanguir  (Malaysia). — The  Bev.  Mr.  Kelling's  version  of 
the  Psalms  is  now,  after  final  revision,  being  carried  through 
the  press  by  Mr.  Kyftenbeldt. 

Santal  (India)  (in  Boman  character). — The  Translation 
Committee  are  making  satisfactory  progress  with  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospels  in  the  Boman  character.  An  edition  of 
2000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  ordered  last 
September. 

Santal  (in  Bengali  character). — The  Committee  have  sanc- 
tioned the  publication  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  of  an  edition 
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of  1000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The 
is  intended  for  those  who  know  the  Santal  langus 
only  the  Bengali  character.  The  Rev.  T.  Cole, 
Church  Missionary  Society,  editor  of  the  Santal 
lation  and  Revision  Committee,  will  transliterate  i 
the  portion. 

Sinhaleae. — The  Committee  have  agreed,  in  respoi 
resolation  of  the  Kandy  Auxiliary,  supported  by  the  * 
Auxiliary,  to  undertake  a  revision  of  the  Bible. 

The  present  Bible,  an  interim  edition,  was  complete 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Gogorly.  The  New  T< 
was  revised  and  accepted  by  the  Society  about  tsixte 
ago.  It  is  now  considered  desirable  to  revise  t 
Testament  slightly,  and  the  Old  Testainetit  tho 
The  Rev.  S.  Coles,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
has  undertaken  the  chief  labour  of  the  revision, 
will  be  assisted  by  a  Committee  in  Ceylon,  appoi 
the  Auxiliaries  of  Colombo  and  Kandy,  who  wil 
revise  the  work. 

iSffaAiV/.— The  Committee  have  agreed  to  print  an  c 
500  copies  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  revised  by  tho  V 
Archdeacon  Hodgson.  A  tentative  edition  was  pri 
the  Universities'  Mission  Press  at  Zanzibar.  Th 
the  new  issue  will  be  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Wallis, 
Universities'  Mission,  now  in  England. 

Sicahiii  (E.  Africa,  in  Arabic  character). — An  a 
500  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  intended  f 
who  know  the  Swahili  languai;:e  and  only  the 
character,  is  now  passing  through  the  press.  The 
has  been  tran^^lated  by  Miss  Allen,  who  is  superinter 
production. 

TeluQH. — During  the  year  the   Rev.  Dr.  Hay  has 
from  the  beginning  of  Exodus  to  tho  end  of  Ruth, 
now  in  the  course  of  revision,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
completed  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  brevier  edition  at 
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in  the  press.  The  Books  of  Psalras  and  Proverbs,  fevoarably 
known  in  their  revised  form,  will  receive  a  final  revision  for 
the  same  edition. 

Interleaved  copies  of  the  revised  Pentateuch  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Delegates  and  other  scholars,  and  a  similar 
edition  of  the  books  from  Joshua  to  Ruth  is  soon  to  be  out, 
and  of  Isaiah  later  on.  As  Dr.  Hay  proceeds,  a  limited 
edition  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
wide  margins,  will  be  struck  off,  so  that  the  Delegates  may 
be  provided  with  fresh  matter  to  work  upon. 

Both  the  Parent  Society  and  the  Madras  Committee  are 
agreed  that  Dr.  Hay  should  be  left  free  to  proceed  with  his 
preliminary  revision  without  distraction  from  Delegates'  meet- 
ings, as  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  work  begun  by  Dr. 
Hay  may  be  completed  by  him. 

The  Revision  Committee  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Bacon,  of  the  L.M.S.,  Cuddapah  ; 
the  Rev.  T.  Heelis,  of  the  Nursapur  Mission  ;  and  Messrs. 
D.  Antam,  B.A.,  Shunmukharam,  and  C.  Yenkatachellam. 
The  three  latter  Christian  Hindu  scholars  have  for  a  long 
time  voluntarily  rendered  important  aid  to  Dr.  Hay. 

Transcaucasian  Turki — The  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
made  by  the  Rev.  A.  Amirkhaniantz  has  been  revised  by  the 
American  missionaries  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Wright,  of  Tabriz,  and 
the  Rev.  B.  Labaree,  of  Urmiah,  and  all  dialectical  and 
orthographical  differences  between  the  langufige  as  spoken  in 
Northern  Persia  and  other  Turki-speaking  districts  have  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  Committee  have  sanctioned  an  octavo  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible,  consisting  of  2*500  Old  Testaments;  5000  New 
Testaments,  one-half  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Old  Testaments, 
and  one-half  to  be  issued  separately;  2000  Psalms;  1000 
Genesis  ;  2000  Isaiah  ;  and  1000  each  of  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  John.  The  edition  will  be  printed  at  Leipzig. 
The  first  proofs  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Amirkhaniantz,  the  second 
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prooft  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Sauerwein,  and  tko  third 
proo&  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Amirkhauiantz. 

Tukudh  (North  America). — The  Ven.  Archdeacou  M 
haying  completed  his  New  Testament,  is  now  enga^ 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Indians  who  s| 
language  are  scattered  over  100,000  square  miles  of  a 
region  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  They 
been  brought  under  Christian  influence  and  baptized 
tribes  speak  a  cognate  language,  and  the  version  will 
among  them. 

Tulu  (S.  India). — The  Rev.  M.  Ilartmann  ha: 
finished  his  revision  of  the  Four  Gospels.  A  tentativ 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  will  be  issued  with  a 
obtain  suggestions  from  the  Tulu  people  on  points  • 
The  revision  of  the  books  from  Romans  to  Revel; 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Ott  and  Riter,  but  as  they  have 
country  it  has  not  been  ascertained  what  progress  t 
made  with  the  work. 

Turkish  (Osmanli). — The  revision  of  the  Bible, 
the  Committee  united  with  the  American  Bible  Soc 
been  brought  to  a  close.     The  work  was  carried  ou 
Rev.  Dr.  Riggs,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Herrick  and 
aided  by  Pastor  Avedis.     The  Rev.  R.  II.  Weakley 
consulted.     The  Revised  Version  is  now  in  the  press 
L  aeon  be  published. 

Urdu  (in  Arabic  character). — The  Committee  ha^ 
to  print  an  edition  of  the  large  marginal  Reference  B 
will  be  printed  in  paragraph  form,  with  a  few  al 
readings  from  the  English  Revisers'  Greek  Text,  t 
marginal  references  selected  from  Dr.  Scrivener's  Gi 
Bible.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Wcitbrccht  will  edit  the  editioc 

Uriya, — The  Committee  have  agreed  to  bear  the  e: 
an  edition  of  2500  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  v 
Bev.  Dr.  Buckley,  of  the  Baptist   Mission  at  Cut 
revised  and  is  now  carrying  through  the  press. 
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Uzbek' Turku — At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  W.  Nicolson,  the 
Society''s  Agent  at  St.  Petersburg,  M.  Ostrumoff,  a  Russian 
inspector  of  schools,  has  undertaken  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  Four  Gospels  have  been  completed,  and  an  edition 
will  shortly  be  published,  the  proof-sheets  passing  through 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Radloff  and  the  Rev.  A.  Amirkhaniantz,  of 
Tiflis.  M.  Ostrumoff  is  acquainted  with  the  different  Turki 
dialects  of  Central  Asia,  and  believes  that  the  Uzbek,  which  is 
used  by  the  more  settled  and  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, is  certain  to  become  the  dominant  language  of  Central 
Asia. 

Tahgan  (Patagonia). — The  version  of  St.  John^  made  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  has  been  published.  The  final 
proofs  were  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  a  member  of 
Committee. 

Languages  of  Africa, — During  the  last  year  the  following 
books  have  been  published : — Swahili  Exercises,  by  Bishop 
Steere,  1886,  S.P.C.K.  Swahili  Church  Histoiy,  by  Rev. 
J.  C.  Robertson,  1886,  S.P.C.K.  Polyglotta  Orientale 
Africana,  by  J.  Last,  1885,  S.P.C.K.  Grammar  of  Kaguru 
Language,  East  Africa,  by  J.  Last,  1885,  S.P.C.K.  Gram- 
mar of  Kamba  Language,  East  Africa,  by  J.  Last,  1885, 
S.P.C.K.  Bishdri  Sprache,  by  Prof.  Alinqvist,  of  XJpsdla, 
II.  Band,  East  Africa,  1885.  Grammar  of  TJmbundu 
Language,  West  Africa,  by  Rev.  W.  Stover,  Boston,  U.S., 
1885.  Vocabulary  of  Umbundu  Language,  West  Africa,  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Sanders,  Boston,  U.S.,  1885.  Dictionary  of  the 
Kongo  Language,  West  Africa,  by  Rev.  H.  Bentley,  1886. 
Vocabulary  of  the  Take  Language,  West  Africa,  by  Dr. 
A.  Sims,  Gilbert  and  Rivington,  1886.  Paradigms  of 
Nganga  Languai^e,  West  Africa,  by  Dr.  Laws,  Edinburgh, 
1885. 

Lang tt ages  of  Oceania. — Languages   of   Melanesia,   by   Dr. 
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Codrington,  Oxford  University  Press,  1885.  Vocabi 
Fiji  Language,  by  Professor  Kern,  of  Leyden,  Hollan 
Grammar  of  Fiji  (French),  Paris,  1884. 


Anniversary  Meeting^  May  17. — (Proceedings  resuni 
portion  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  having  be 
the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  as  the  Gou 
officers  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Pmkfcw^.— Colonel  Yule,  R.E.,  C.B. 

Director, — Major-General   Sir   H.   C.    Rawlinson, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents, — Sir  T.  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart. ; 
General  A.  Cunningham,  R.E.,  C.S.I.,  CLE. ;  Jame 
Esquire,  C.S.I.,  CLE. ;  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. 

Council — Cecil  Bendall,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  R.  V. 
Esquire ;  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas ;  Sir  Barrow  I 
E.C.S.I. ;  George  A.  Grierson,  Esquire ;  Arthur 
Elsquire ;  Henry  C.  Kay,  Esquire ;  Professor  Te 
Lacouperie ;  General  R.  L.  Maclagan,  R.E. ;  Henry 
Esquire;  Robert  Sewell,  Esquire;  Captain  R.  C. 
T.  H.  Thornton,  Esquire,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L. ;  M.  J.  ^\ 
Elsquire ;  Professor  Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams,  C.I 

2V«Mfirtfr.— E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esquire. 

Secretary. — Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  C.B., 

Honorary  Secretary. — Robert  N.  Cust,  Esquire,  LI 

Trustees, — Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart. ;  R.  \ 
Esquire;  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I., 
D.CX.,  M.P. 
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The  following  Books  have  been  presented  to  the  Library : — 

From  Mr.  Arnold.    The  Song  Celestial. 

Mr.  Alfred  Haggard.     A  new  departure  in  Foreign  Policy,  London,  1886. 

Mr.  Murray.      Handbook   for   Bengal    N.W.   ProTinces   and   Bunnah. 

London,  1882. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Husden.    History  of  Australia.     3  vols.     London,  1883. 

^^  Professor  Sayee.    Assyria,  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People.     1885. 

Messrs.  Triibner  {Mr.   Edwards).       Grammatik  des  Arabiscben  Ynlgar 

dialectes  yon  Egyptian.     8yo.    Leipzig,  1880. 

The  above  in  memory  of  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Vaux. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. — The  History  of  Kashgharia, 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellew. — Russia's  Commercial  Mission  in  Central  Asia,  by 
Chris,  von  Sarauw. — Notes  on  the  Central  Asiatic  Question,  by  M.  Roman- 
oYski. — Muraviev's  Journey  to  Khiya,  through  the  Turcoman  Country. — 
Record  of  Senrices,  C.  C.  Prinsep. — Forchhammer*s  Burmese  Law  (Jaidine 
Prize). —Cunningham's  Arch.  Sunrey  of  India,  yol.  xxi.  Bundelkhand  and 
Rewa,  yol.  xxii.,  Carlleyle  (Gorakhpur,  Saran  and  Ghazipur). — Punjaub 
Customary  Law. — Ludhiana  District,  T.  Gordon  Walker. — Early  Voyages 
and  Trayels  to  Russia  and  Persia,  Hak.  Soc. — Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
EazTln  to  Hamadan  across  the  Earaghan  Country,  by  John  Dayid  Rees, 
Madras,  1886. — Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  yols.  xxiy.  xxvi.  zxyii.  xxyiiL  ; 
Pahlayi  Texts,  part  iii.,  West ;  Satapatha  Brahmana,  part  ii.  books  iii.  and 
iv.,  Eggeling  The  LI  Kt,  2  yols.,  Legge.— The  Erythraean  Sea,  Voyage  of 
Nearkhos,  1879 ;  Ancient  India  as  described  by  Megasthen^  and  Arrian,  1877 ; 
Ancient  India  as  described  by  Etisias  the  Enidian,  1882,  by  J.  W. 
McCrindle,  M.A. 

the  Government  of  Bevgal.—'Re\iort  of  Administration  of  Bengal,  1885. — 

Tide  Tables  for  Indian  Ports,  1886. — Professional  Papers  of  Indian  Engineer- 
ing.— Meteorological  Observations,  by  H.  F.  Blanford.  —  Meteorological 
Memoirs. — Records  Gov.  of  India  (Ajmere,  Marwara  Districts). 

—  the  Oovernment  of  Madras. — Report  on  the  Administration  of  Madras,  1 886. 
Catalogue  of  Books  printed  in  Madras  Presidency,  G.  Oppert. — Catalogue 
of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  vol.  ii. 

the  Oovernment  of  Bombay. — Report  on  the  Administration  of,  1886. — 

Selections  from  Records  of  Bombay  Government. 
the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University. — Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1885. — The 

Law  Relating  to  the  Joint  Hindu  Family,  by  Erishna  Eamal  Bhattachariyya. 

— Mahomraedan  Law,  by  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  M.A. 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Centenary  Reriew,  1784-1883. — Bibliotheca 

Indica. 

—  the  French  Government  (Minister  of  Public  Instruction). — Dictionnaire 
Turc.-Francaise,  vol.  i.  Livraison  4,  by  Barbier  de  Meynard,  1886. — Des 
MicheiSy  Eim  Van  Kieu  Tan  Truyfn,  Po^mes  de  T  Annam,  Tome  ii.  16re  partie. 
1886. — Chrestomathie  Per8ane,Tome  Second,  Ch.  Schefer,  1886. — Catalogue 
Methodique  et  Raisonn6  Antiquity  Assyriennes,  3  fascicules. 

the  Government  of  the  Netherlands. — Nederlandsch-Chineesch  Woordenboek, 

Deel  i.  Aflevering  iii.   and  iv.  1886-6,  by   Dr.   G.   Schlegel.— Eitab-al- 
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Bnld&n  (Hamadh4iii},   1  vol.  Leyden,  188d,  edidit  M.  J.    < 

AI-HamdiLnl's  G6ographie  der  Arabischen  Ilalbmsel,  edidit  ' 

MuUer,  1884. 
Frcm  BMumgarten,  Antome^  Le  Prophdte  Habakuk. 
BtU,  Mark,  S.^  Afghanistan  as  a  Tbeatre  of  Operations  and  as  ( 

India. 

—  BendaUf  Cecily  A  Journey  of  Literary  and  Archaeological  Bcseai 
and  Northern  India  daring  the  winter  of  1884-5,  Camb.  1886. 

Brmndrtth^  E,  Z.,  three  numbers  of  the  Pslli  Text  Society, 

Profeoor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  M.  L6on  Feer  and  V.  Fausbull. 
Cvriiir,  Henri  M.,  Le  conflit  entre  la  France  et  la  Chine,  1 

d*aii6  Bibliogpraphie,  etc.,  1883.— Consulat  de  France  a  Hue,  II 

Cutt,  £,  N.,  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Umbundu  Langu 

— —  Fmldi,  Dr.  Henry ^  The  Chrysanthemum,  vols.  i.  and  iL  181 

years  in  Nipon. 
^^  /WywMM,  JknuUd,  a  MS.  Dictionary  and  Grammar  in  Pali. 

/oMMM,  /ofi  Nieolau  da.  Sketch  of  the  City  of  Goa. 

— ~  OeifeTf  JDr,    Wilhelm^  Civilization  of  the  Eastern   Iranians, 

SanjAnft. 
— *  Oritrton,  O,  A.,  Bihar  Peasant  Life,  Calcutta,  1855. 

—  O^Usmidf  Sir  Frederie,  The  Navigation  and  Voyages  of  I/s 
mannui,  1503,  Aungervoyle  Society. 

(rroo^,  Dr,  /.  /.  de,  Het  Konigswezcn  van  Borneo.    The  Ilagu 

Uu»4$  Ouimet,  Le  Yi-King.    Paris,  1885. 

■  Kitti,  Eustace  /.,  Compendium  of  the  Castes  and  Tribes  four 
1885. 

^—  MeCrindle,  J,  W,,  Ancient  India  as  described  by  Itolcmy. 

Mellerthj  Admiral,  a  Siamese  Screen  and  Chinese  and  Siamese 

Fineett,  Frederic,  Oriental  Penmanship. 

>— *  Sinclair,  F.    W,,  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  Sind,   by  James  i 
1884. 

^■^  the  Statistical  Society. — Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  library. 

Capt.  E.  C.  Temple.— KnowloB^  Dictionary  of  Kashmiri  I'roverbf 

of  the  Panjab,  vol.  ii.-~  Keith  Falconer's  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  n 
trans.,    1886.— Adventures  of  Kaja  Rasalu,  Calc.  1884.— Fo] 
Bengal    by  the    Rev.   Lai    Bch&ri    Day,  Macmillan,   1883.— 
Sagar,  translated    by  I^la    Sreeram,    Calcutta,    1885. — The 
Ishmael,  by  J.  D.  Bate,  1884.— Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  trans 
Arabic,  edited  by  W.  Wright,  1884.— Mani-M&]&  or  a  Treatise  < 
Raja  8.  M.  Tagore,  M us. Doc.  2  voL<. — Rhodes  in  Ancient  Tim 
Torr,  Cambridge,  1885. — I  aw  and  Custom  of  Hindoo  Castes,  by  A 
London,  1868.— Calcoen,  a  Dutch  narrative  of  the  second  voyi 
da  Gama  to  Calicut     Printed  at  Antwerp   1504,   translated 
Beijeau.    London,  1874. 

— -  Whitney,  Frofeasor,   Roots,  Verb-forms  and  Primary  Derivrnt 
Sanskrit  Lang^uage,  Leipaig,  1885. 

Wiee,  Dr,  Thomas  A,,  History  of  Paganism  in  Caledonia,   4t4 

1884. 

Ynle,  CbL  Henry,  A  Glossary  of  Indian  Colloquial  Terms,  by 

and  A.  H.  Bumell. — ^A  portrait  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre. 
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The  following  exchange  Publications — 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Madras  Literary  Society. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

—  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Straits  Settlements  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

^-^  Japan  Asiatic  Society. 

Geological  Musemn,  Calcutta. 

Meteorological  Committee,  Calcutta. 

—  Royal  Society. 

Institution. 

—  Astronomical  Society. 

— — Geographical  Society. 

Geological  Society. 

Society  of  Literature. 


Society  of  Antiquaries. 

— Arts. 

Biblical  Archaeology. 


Anthropological  Institute. 
Hellenic  Society. 
Linnsean  Society. 
Numismatic  Society. 
Statistical  Society. 
United  Service  Institution. 
Zoological  Society. 
Manchester  Geographical  Society. 
Philosophical  Society. 


Liverpool  Philosophical  Society. 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Scottish  Geographical  Society. 
American  Oriental  Society. 

Geographical  Society. 


Smithsonian  Institution. 
New  Zealand  Institute. 
Royal  Society,  Victoria. 

— Tasmania. 

New  South  Wales. 


Soci^t^  Asiatique,  Paris. 

Geographique,  Paris. 

Ethnologique,  Paris. 


Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 
Royal  Academy,  Brussels. 
Munich. 


University,  Bonn. 
Royal  Academy,  Lisbon. 
Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 
Roval  Academv  of  Berlin. 
Berlin  Geographical  Society. 
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The  Gennan  Oriental  Society. 

UiiiTenity  of  Copenhagen. 

Royal  A(»demy  of  Sciences,  Amsterdam. 

University  Library,  Tubingen. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna. 

^— ^  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Royal  Academy,  Leyden. 

Hungarian  Academy,  Pesth. 

— ^  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Batavia,  Java. 

The  Joarnal  is  sent  to 

India  Office  Library.  Advocates"  Library.  House  of  Comm< 
Library,  Windsor.  Athenicum  Club.  The  Bodleian  Libra 
Moaenm.  Public  Library,  Calcutta.  Devon  and  Exeter  Institi 
hall,  London.  House  of  Representatives,  New  Zealand. 
Library,  Cambridge.  Free  Public  Library,  Manchester.  Tri 
Library,  Dublin. 

The  Society  receives 

The  AthensBum.      The  Academy.    Allen's   Indian  Mail.     London 
Telegraph.     Reports    of    the  British  Association.     Voice   of 
Indian    Magazine.      Seismological    Society    of    Japan.      Cb 
ExcuTBions  Chinoises.     Walford's  Antiquarian  Magazine.     M 
der  DeutBcben  Gesellschaft  fiir  Natur-und  Volkerkunde  Ostasien 
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1868  §Wai>b,  Sir  ThomaB  F.,  E.G.B.,  Athonmum  CM. 

1881  *Wai>e,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bussell,  Umriteir^  Pat^'db. 
1883    *Waohji,  Rawaji,  H-H.,  Thakur  of  Jforvi. 

1873     §Walhoi:sb,  M.  J.,  Esq.,  9,  Randolph  Creeeeni,  Maida  Vale. 

1882  *  Wallace,   Mackenzie,    Esq.,    Private    Seeretarffe    Office^ 

Government  JSouse,  Simla. 

1869  *Walsh,  Lieut.-Oolonel  T.  P.  B.,  Conservative  CM. 

1885  I^Wabben,  H.  C.,E8q.,  67,  Mount  Femon  Street^  Boeton,  Mass. 

1883  *Watter8,  T.,  Esq.,  China. 

1882    fWEKTWORTH,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord,  Wentworth  Houee^ 
Chelsea  Embankment. 

1885  ^West,  E.  W.  E.,  Rottmannstrassey  10,  Munich. 

1873    *Wb8tmacott,   E.   Vesey,    Esq.,    B.A.,    NoacoUy^    Bengal 
Presidency t  India. 

1886  Wheeler,  Lieut.  Owen,  18,  ChesUton  Road,  Fulham  Road, 

8.W. 

1882  Whinfield,  E.  H.,  Esq.,  Ravensbury,  Dartmouth. 

1883  White,  William  H.,   Esq.,    Sec.  Royal  Institute  British 

Architects,  9,  Conduit  Street,  W. 
1885       WioRAM,  Herbert,  Esq.,  Uplands,  Hast  Sheen. 

1868  *t Williams,  The  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Rewariy  Panjaub. 
*f  WiLMOT,  Charles  Webster,  Esq.,  Deoyhur,  Bengal. 

1883       Wilson,  Charles  Edward^  Esq..  Reader  of  Persian,   Cam' 
bridge,  Royal  Academy,  Burlington  House. 

1869  Wise,  Thomas   A.,  Esq.,  M.D.,   Thornton,  Beulah  Hill, 

Upper  Norwood,  Surrey. 
1876     fWoLLASTON,  A.  ;N.,  Esq.,  India  Office;  Glen  Hill,  TTalmer. 
1881       WoRTHAM,  The  Rev.  Biscoe  Hale,  Eggesford  Rectory,  North 
Devon. 
Wyke,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  Temple,  E.G. 

1885     §Yi7LE,  Colonel  Henry,  C.B.,  India  Office;   3,  Pen-y-tcern 
Road,  EarVs  Court ;  President  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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Senator  U.  Am&ri,  Some. 

Prof.  T.  Aufrocht,  Bonn. 

Profouor  Ramkrishna  Oopal  Bhaadarlur,  Bn'nhuj. 
H  Fav^it  Bdbu  Deva  Sastri,  Bmarf*. 

Pandit  Bhagvinkl  imIrBJi,  Bombay. 

Professor  Otto  ron  Buhtlingk,  Jena. 

Professor  Biihlcr,  Vientta. 
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10  ProfcBsor  Dillnmnn,  Berlin. 

The  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Ptttnf. 

Professor  H.  L.  Fleischer,  Leiptig. 

Don  Poseual  do  Oaydngos,  Madrid. 

FrofcBaor  De  Gueje,  Leyden. 
15  CommendatoT«  Quspar  Oorroeio,  7)4rin. 

Nuwab  Ikbtil  ud  daulah,  Bahdiar. 

Professor  H.  Kern,  Leiden. 

Professor  Barbier  de  Moynard,  Pari*. 

Babik  Rajendralala  Mitra,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  C<ik<itt<i. 
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ProfcBBor  Jules  Oppert,  Pari*. 

J.  W.  Redhouso,  Esq.,  C.M.O. 

Professor  E.  Benan,  Part*. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Host,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  (Oion). 
25  Professor  R.  Roth,  Tubingen. 

Harquis  Tseng,  China. 

Dr.  A.  Sprenpir,  WiedeplaH,  Meidt&wg. 

Professor  A.  F.  St«nzler,  Brethiu. 
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